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Tde area of tho district* 8140 eqtmre th ilea, and the density of the 
population* ninety to the square mile, given fit pages J* 2, and 33, were 
taken from the latest available figures, those given in the 1872 
census rcfenm& Since these pages vreie printed a serious error has 
been detected in the estimated areas of tbo BsSgMn p Kalvan, and Point 
£ub~di visions* Inquiries made by officers of the Revenue Sarvey 
show that tbo correct area of Bughln is G20 not 1420 square miles r 
of Kftlvon 554 not 1200 square miles* and of Point 455 not 001 
square miles* These, and other smaller corrections together reduce 
tbo area of tbo district from 8140 to 5940 square miles. 1 The 
amended area of 5940 square miles gives* for 781,200 the 1851 
population, an average density of 181 to tbo square mile. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRI PTION 1 . 

W F antl 2 ° G 5:r "ortli latitude and 
/ ,i , 16 “4 76 b T- lon e? t P de > with an area of 8140 square miles 

w in 1880 a I J ,>pi ! latlon ° f 'f^ 386 - 01138 c,r 90-2 to the square mile" 

and, in 1880, a land revenue of nearly £140,000 (Ha. H 00 0001 

JST^ in -dmpe, with a length of ]08 milm ^ 
west to north-east and an extreme breadth from north to south of 

aJSK- 1 bonndedon the north by 5e PsS2h«2 

and Dhuliasub-diviaionB of hhniidesh; on the eaat by the CbiilisLon 
sub-diyiaion of the same district, and the DaulateW division K 
N isuini s dominions j on the south by the Konanwot ® “f tLo 

Muihapur sub-division of Thane, the state of Dittrampnr and tho 
I Songad ivnuon of the G*ikw*ria territory. Esecpf Pe, ? nt i^d 

i ? f‘j w i7 ’^^4' Ka,VRft ' an ' 1 JjPrtpwii tto district lies on a 
f mm * M * to tka of the Sahyadri hills or Western 

The boundary line on the north is fairlv recrakr 
the high ground in the north-west it follow*^ MU^hiS/S 

“l for •j» m ‘ fa f t >' flVe ™fMl ^ then turns south and soutkcS 
^ far as the broken ground on the north slope of the SdtnX font 
Hion, after a sout hern courso of alxjut seventeen miles, it takes a turn 

£ i «°4. r t0 belud0 fa353 

in tbo Aj 2 4u. s territory. Bending northwards ngfon for cSJeen 
miles and leaving the southern hills of tho SntmdlA range f 0T the 
plains, it follows a southern course for about twenty-fonr miles 

SfiTIT- ft? ??■*.“* districts, except near the 

Sahy&dri hills, there is no well marked natural boundary. The liuo 

* S 1 W dar ; J l ™ west from tho Nir/un's limits for twenty! 
seven miles, uud then southeast for fourteen miles. After a So 
urn south-west for twenty-two miles, it follows a low line of H 
twenty miles west until it meets a high range of mountains, along 
which it paases twenty-four miles south-west, and ends in a ruggcS 
|mass of lull forts on the Snhyadris, overlooking tile Koukan, ^ 
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1 This dufttf >* contributed by Mr, J. A. Kudo*, C. & 
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Except. Feint which lies entirely to the west, the Sahyddri 
range forms the western boundary of the district. Ibis rang& rims 
from Khindesb BOUtVwret for nearly aixty miles to the frimhak 
fort, near which it turns south-east* passing out of the district at the 
mass of rocks that forms the natural boundary between Igutpun m 
Nrisik and A kola in Ahmfrduag&r. 

For administrative purposes NAsik is divided into twelve sub' 
divisions* with* on an average, an area of d7H square nitlea, 141 
villages, and about G 1*000 inhabitants. The following sommaty 
gives the chief statistics of each sub-division : 


Jfttiffc 5ni'dirisHMw^ 1S79. 
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The Peint sub-division differs from the rest of the district* and* 
both in appearance and climate*partakes of the nature of the Koiikan, 
It is a series of ridges and valleys intersected by streams running 
in very deep beds. The hills arc in many eases higher than those at 
the edge of the neighbouring Sahy&dris, but the general elevation 
of the country is about GOO feet below the table-land of the 
Deccan. There is abundance of forest, but the trees, as a rule, 
are of small sis&e, though excellent teak is found in some parts. 
Agriculture consists chiefly in planting rice in the valleys and 
coarse grains on the leas precipitous hill slopes. Seen from the 
crest of the SnhyAdris, the continuous succession of billowy ranges 
and the green patches of tillage in the valleys give Point an 
air of picturesqnenees. But below, in tho country itself* the 
frequency of the valleys cutting off all bat the narrowest view* the 
bareness of the teak forest except for a few months in the year, the 
email number of inhabitants, ana the poverty of tho villages* tend 
to make Feint desolate and monotonous. 

The rest of tbe district* from 2000 to 1300 feet above the FOa* 
slopes from the Salty Adrift towards the east and sooth-east. The 
Satmila* ChAndyr* or Ajonta range, that, running east and wept 
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used to divide Khitudeah from Ahmed oagar before N&$ik was a Chapter I, 
separate collect orate, forms a natural division lint ween the valley of DesCTiptiaJL 
the Grima on the north and the valley of the Godiv&ri on the south. 

Another great, though less, dearly marked, division runs north 
and south, the western portion being called IMng, the eastern 
Desh. D&ng denotes a wild and hilly tract in which, though 
excellent soil is sometimes found, cultivation of the simplest kind 
is alone possible, owing to the excessive rainfall and the consequent 
prevalence of malaria during the cold scroson. Dcsh implies a 
wide extent of open champaign country in which large fields, 
irrigated gardens, and a system of crop rotation are the rule* 

The Dang country of Nosik stretches eastward from the SahyMrfa. Ddn$ m 

It varies greatly in breadth, being in some places only ten miles 
■wide and in otters mono than thirty. Its general characteristics 
are the same throughout,, rough hilly ground intersected by 
torrents, the valleys, as a rule, stretching from west to east, 
their aides getting lower as they approach the Desh plains. North 
of the Satiiiala hills, in EhgMn, the crest of the Sahyddria is much 
leas clearly defined, the country both above and below consisting 
oF a mass of hills of considerable height. The valleys are short and 
narrow, sometimes mere steep clefts between high ranges of 
hills. The Gtraa river and its larger tributaries have worn wide 
basins within a short distance from their sources, and are fed 
by almost countless torrents from the neighbouring hills. South 
of the Saturn Iris, the Dnng is more open but equally broken by 
ridges and torrents. The hills are lower, and the edge of the 
Sahyadris is often a wide plateau, deeply seamed in places by the 
beds of the rivers that flow east and west. 

The heavy rainfall, washing the soil from the uplands into the 
torrents, boa driven tillage to the valleys, leaving the slopes to grass 
aud the coarsest grains. In the northern Dling this is almost 
universaliy the case. The larger rivers have been dammed, and 
a considerable area of irrigable land stretches on either bank, 
hut beyond the comparatively level tract at the base of the hills 
hounding the valleys, there is little regular tillage. Some of the 
slopes show patches of cleared land, where ndgli, Elensine coracana, 
is grown by dint of burning grass ortho leaves and branches of trees 
over the soil, both for the sake of the ash manure and because the 
process renders the earth morn friable and better suited to crops 
that require transplantation. There are few largo trees except the 
mango and the less valuable sorts of timber which flourish in the 
ravines and valleys. Corindn, Carisra carandas, and other brushwood 
cover some of the uplands. Teak is found in the gashes on the sides 
of the higher hills and on the western slopes of the Sahy&drfa; but 
until the foot is reached some fiOO to 800 feet below, the took fa of 
no great size- On this side the descent is abrupt, but on the east 
the slope consists of a scries of gradually descending undulations 
from 2000 feet to about 1800, at which elevation the Desh may be raid 
to begin. Thu Dang hills furnish abundance of fodder. They sire 
I he yearly resort of thousands of cattle from the eastern villages, 
and form the chief breeding ground of the district. Thu larger 
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villages are on or near rivers, The houses of the village headmen 
and the leading families are generally tiled and strongly built of 
earth or sua-driyd brick. The lower classes, and on the Snhyndrk 
nearly all classes, live in huts of wattle and daub, with stout comer 
posts" and frequently a trellis in front covered with gourds or botuo 
other creeping plant. North of the Satmdlas the population is, in 
most cases, confined to the ml leys of the larger rivers. 

In the east and north-east of the district, one or two upland tracts 
partake of tho nature of the Dang, though they are not properly 
within its limits. The soil is poor and light, the surface is on all 
sides cut with deep stream beds, there aro few large trees, and 
stunted anjan^ Hardwiekia biData, covers a great portion of the 
11 otilled land. But as the climate is different from that in tho 
neighbourhood of the SaliyAdris, the husbandman is able to sow a 
better paying crop than too coarse groin, which alone can be raised 
on the shallow soil and rain-drenched uplands of the west. 

Bright a, the country north of the SAt rubles, has a character of its 
own, on account of the size of some of its valleys within a compare 
lively short distance of the sources of the rivers by which they are 
drained. It is a laud of hills and streams, and the valleys, except in 
tho eastern portion bordering on MAtegaou, arc narrow and broken. 
They are separated from cadi other by five abrupt and rocky ranges, 
spurs of tho Sahyidrk trending eastward, Streams everywhere 
descend from the hills, most of them containing water during iho 
dry season. The level lands, confined to comparatively narrow belts 
along both banks of Iho Dima and sumo of its large tributaries p aro 
chietiy given to garden tillage for which BAglau is noted. Tho 
rivers and large streams are crossed by a series of small works 
eonstracted at short intervals, by which a head of water m obtained 
sufficient in some cases for perennial irrigation,. Sugarcane, rice, and 
wheat are the chief irrigated crops* These represent the wealth of 
the people, and whatever capital there is in RilglAn is mainly derived 
from this source. The dry-crop cultivation is in significant, because 
tho soil, except in rich block lauds irrigable from rivers, is generally 
poor. Near rivers arc fine mango groves, but the rest of RaglAu is 
bare of large trees* The DAng tract south of the SAunAlf# 
corresponds with what, further south. Grant Duff cedis GMt MzUka 
or alxive-GhAt Konkin, in contradistinction to Thai or be low-Ghat 
Kqnkna, 


In the Besh there is a great doa) of open, hut, except towards the 
neat, not much level coumtty. The watersheds of the smaller rivers 
are wider and their beds oro nearer tho *kE fface than in the IMng. 
Tho undulations extend throughout, from 1300 to 1500 feet a Wo 
tho plain. The country is broken by isolated hills, and by a 
few low flat-topped ridges. Some parts are well wooded with 
krge mango groves. In other parts, though the soil is equally 
fertile for grain cultivation, scarcely a tree of any sixo is to be seen, 
except round a well or near a village, where a sparely clothed 
pmpai, mcuM religion breaks the monotony of the scene. In 
the north and north-west Dteh, the pople incline to hen sea with 
tngli-pitebctl Ulud roofs, and they usually plant trees round the village 
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site. In other parts, whore no rafter-producing forest is at hand, 
the village consists of flat-roofed low houses of sun-dried brick, and 
is often surrounded by a wall of the same material, above which 
towers the double-storied mansion of the village headman or some 
Bdccessful moneylender. From a distance these villages, slightly 
raised above the surrounding plain, look like large forts and resemble 
those scattered Frovence villages of the desolate tract between 
Arles and the mouths of the Rhone. The want of trees is a serious 
drawback to the pieturesqocness of the Drain Wherever sugarcane 
m grown there is a large demand for fuel and the bilk are stripped 
of all brushwood. Bdbhut plantations arc seen here and there, but, 
except in BAglAn, they are not sufficiently thick to keep pace with 
the lopping that goes on every year. In the open country, tillage 
is in patches, the hedges are low, and often, of cactus* If it wen? 
not for the background of mountains that is visible from nearly 
every part of the district, the country would be downright ngly. 

With the exception of the Sahyddris* tlu? general direction of the 
mountain ranges is from west to east, tho higher portion being 
nearer the west. Both flat-topped nnd peaked mountains are found; 
the former predominate in number* though not in height* 

III the extra mo north is the Selbiiri range, the higher points in 
which vary from 3100 to 4200 feet. A few miles to the south and 
nearly parallel, come tho Dulbari hills, a lower line, starting like the 
SelbAri, from tha Silken range* Thu lust mentioned range,varying 
in height from 37(KJ to 4700 feet, bus one peak, the fort of Sailer, 5203 
feet high. This is outside the limit* of the NAsik district, ami is now 
inhabited by a few UiiikwAri soldier*, the descendants of the former 
garrison, feepamting the larger rivers of Bag]An are various minor 
ranges, none of them more than 3500 feet high, nnd the majority 
having few peaks of even that elevation* The southmosfc range is 
remarkable for the beautiful and striking outline of its peaks* 

The Sdtmdkp Cbamlor, or Ajanta range, has been mentioned as 
running right across the district. It differs from the rest of the 
mountain* in tho north by the number nnd shape of its peaks, nnd by 
the absence of flat summits. These (leaks are visible from nearly 
every part of tho district and form a prominent landmark. The highest 
of them is Dhodup, 4761 feet. Several other peaks approach 
this height Amongst these are Suptushring, a eek-bint^l place 
of pilgrimage, and IndrAi and Chdndor, both of them forts guarding 
the high road from KMndosh to the Deccan, and the stones of 
many engngements during the Alardtha wars, further to the south- 
east are the twin forts of Arikni nnd Tankai, which also dominate a 
road leading from the north tn AhmednEigar. There is a culions 
frequency of such jingling names in this district whenever two 
neighbouring Hills have been fixed on for pnrpoEua of retreat or 
defence. besides the forts just mentioned there are, in the 
Srttmdlus, Raulia-Juulia; in the Akola range, Mirhiu^l-Bitangad 
nnd Alang-Kiilnng ; and further north, Sdter^Mulhor, Mdngia* 
Tungia, and others* 

Alow mngo separates Dindori from NAsik, and to the north of this 
line is a curious mass of rocks considerably higher mid bolder than the 
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surrounding elevations, amongst which ia the once celebrated fort of 
Einisej, and the conical peak of Chinihhar Lena in which are Home Jain 
rock shrines, frequented by pilgrims, chiefly of th® much -a bused class 
of VAnis called Miirvddis. South-west ofN&aik are two or three isolated 
hills, the most easterly of which has a terrace on the northeast side 
containing a largo number of cave temples of considerable importance. 
This hill is known to the JM limans by the name of Trishirs ha. The 
isolated peaks merge towards the west in a line of hills, which gradually 
rises from 3000 to 4300 feet. The highest summits are those of the 
fort® of Anjaniri or Aujaai, 4292 feet, and Trimbak, 4240 feet. 
Anjamri is a fine mass of trap rock, wit h lofty upper and lower scarps, 
each scarp resting on a wide and well wooded plateau. It® top is flat 
and of considerable area. Triiubak is celebrated in mythology as welt 
as itt history. On the north-east it forma a tine amphitheatre *nc l™in g 
the town at its base. The scarp is well defined, like that at Anj&oiri, 
and is scalable only at one or two clefts, where a narrow and 
difficult path -gives access to the energetic faithful who determine to 
go the complete round of a pilgrim's duties. The fort itself rises 
above the scarp in a grass-covered slope of conical shape, the summit 
being indented like a cock’s comb. As the deity of the Trident 
is the tutelary of the place, the depressions of the ridge are 
three in number, just as in Europe, celebrated cities, for lone 
somehow included seven hills within their limits. To the west of 
Trimbak are throe largo masses of rock, Brahma, Hu roll, and 
1 . l ho named, which seems to be the highest, ia 
in the I ha an district, and, when viewed from the north or the south 
forms a magnificent buttress of the SahyAdris. * 

Between the Anmniri rouge and the southern limit of the 
district are several detached ridges over 3000 feet high, Anionjrsfc 
thfee the chief are Bhanla and Kdvnai forts, and the Mliordan hfll. 
All three are flat-topped ami scarped. Kavnai, or the hitl u f Kimdfc. 

tetnple ! l 0n t , ho ^P- w “ onit ‘ *ha chief residence of 
the I eshwa s revenue oflicer for the circle. The range that stretches 
eastwards from the ba ljAdns, south of Igatpuri, is on the whole the 
most rocky and precipitous in the district. It contains the highest 
summits, wo of which, Kfttmibiii and a less important one to the 
west, reach as elevation of about 5400 and 5100 feet respect ivo I v 
and many of the other peaks aro between 4700 and 5000 fid high 
Almost every mountain has been a fort, and many still have water 
cwterufl and granaries The best known, as well as the largest i* 
Part® which was more than once taken by Shi vim and his lici.fr ’ » 
Though its Wsc lies within Ndak limit® its summit is 
ungar. North of KalsuMi a stupendous precipice overhaul r* ,[ UL " 
between Igatpuri and Akolk tL whole ran^bbaro 3 P “f? 

» few belts of toot towards the foot. There ts not tlm 

m scarping as on other rouges of a nearivln^l 

defined scarp being that if the iZSSiS&t 

V the two forts of Aim dim and Pitta This ranee «„> 'T b f>se< * 

these points, one bnmch, with 

trending thirty miles south-east to the'tilnin of f£, ™ ' 

° ,t6r »-- - -p a- n tsr js 
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general direction the course of the D&raa river, from west to east, 
mid sinks into the plain before reaching the Godavari, eighteen or 
twenty mites distant. 

Besides these leading ranges there are many hills, both 
isolated and forming the backbones of ridges between streams, 
These, though often of considerable height above the sea, present 
no striking appearance from the table-land out of which they rise. 
They arc usually covered with coarse grass, loose stones weighing 
from a few ounces to five or six pounds, and in many places large 
masses of roek. Some of those ranges are flat-topped, preserving a 
carious regularity' in height and slope for many miles. Other* are 
conical and irregular. The isolated hills are chiefly towards the 
south or near the higher ranges, and present no feature worthy of 
special notice, 

Tim district is drained by two chief rivers the Gima and the 
Godeivnri, and their tributaries, the watershed being, as before noticed, 
tho Satuiala range. The Gima rises to the west of the district north 
of this range near Hrttgnd, flows through Knlvan, Bagldn, and 
M&legaon till it passes into Khandesh, where it turns north to meet 
the Tdpti. The Goddvnri rises in the Trimbak range to tho south, and 
with its affluents drains the Ndsik, Igutpuri, Dindori, Chdndor, 
Teola, and Niphail sub-divisions, passing into Ahmednngar and the 
territories of the Nizdro on its way to the Coromandel coast, 

la Point there are many streams, but only three rivers ol any 
considerable size. The largest is the Ducsshasua, which Hows into 
the sea at Daman, about fifty miles south of Surat. The two others, 
the NAa and the Pin, are hut h lender streams in the dry season. 
All these flow through deep ravines over rocky and winding beds. 
Their hanks are steep and w»U wooded, and little or no use is made 
of their water for irrigation. 

The VaITAEHA rises in tho south-west side of the Trimhak fort. 
It drains but a small portion of the district, and, about eight 
miles from its source, leaves the Deccan by a remarkably deep 
and precipitous channel cut through the edge of the SwhyAdris, 
the sides of which, wherever they afford foothold for vegetation, are 
covered with teak. The channel is some seven or eight miles long. 
About two or three miles from its upper entrance it is met by a 
second vallnv, equally steep, w,u-ti by a tributary stream, tho apex 
of the delta between the two affording a magnificent view of tho 
course of the river into the Thdna district, through which after a 
total length of about ninety miles it empties itself into the Arabian 
Sea, eleven miles north of Bassein. Of its drainage area only about 
$53 square miles lie above tho Snliyadris. 

The God Avxtti, or Gangs an it is locally called, is the most 
celebrated river in the district. One of its sources lies just 
below the scarp of the western side of the Triiabak amphitheatre, 
where is a temple, reached by a flight of well built stone steps, 
A larger and more distant branch takes its rise in the ridge that 
loins fhu Trimbak and Brahma mountains. But here there is no 
imposing natural formation to lead its aid in supporting the belief in 
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the divine origin of the stream, m this branch ia neglected in favour 
of ita smaller rival. After passing the town of Trimbuk. the Godfivari 
turns to the east, cutting a deep and rocky bed through the Glnit 
*“ country. After about seven miles, it receives the above- 
mentioned tributary, called the Kikvi, on the Perth. Three miles 
further to the east, the Godavari is met by the Alandi, a small 
nver flowing From ilio north and debouching- lit Jalilpur, A few 
hundred yards below the meeting, the Godavari disW down a 
narrow chasm in a bed of rocks, Home thirty-two feet high, and 
owing to the nairowness of the passage and the height of the 

IL ft S * * ? i fR i " a f° m P an ^ d h y a noise far above what 
ftonkl be expected from the average body of water that mbssiH 
through. About oO(J yards below the falls of Gangapur, the bed of 
the river is crossed by a remarkably well marked dyke of the kind 
usually found in trap formations. It has been worn down by tho 
«ream } but at each Wk the broken edges are so clean eat „ to 
pve it the appearance of a wall built by human agency; and this 

' o be cha ™ jter ll heary ™°ag some of the neighbouring 
viilagerB. Seven miles east of Gangapur the river passes the town 
HC 7 dturns slightly southward, and at a' bend nSr Z 
* °J lta e . ntr > 1 ”^°, 1,1,0 town, u second ridge of rocks crosses 
the bed, causing a slight fall of fil e or six feet. Numerous temples 
stud the banks, and the bed of the river is a succession of masonry 

JjSfiSS21 eB ™J°™ al ablutions, and with a sort of quay on the 
right bank where the markets are usually held. About a* aa art*r 
of a mile south the river bends sharply to the east, wash?™ thn 
base ofa high chff, formerly the site of a Moghal fort buTwhieh is 
now being eaten away by the action of floods? At this soot fi« 

ExS ^ "‘^T' Wllh | “ c1oso by for the £ ^ J 

Except during two or three months of the year the ferry is iff hi 

nsed. A mile or two below Nrisik, the Godavari rwSves th? w r 

the town ,n the Atijan.ri range. From this strJLi tCchJw e ! 
supply of Nfisik is at present drawn, being conducted by a nliamiel to 
a "V™ of ll&S111 in the centre of the town, ildow tliE the i f'7° 
mam stream widens, but rocks still obstruct its course Thn V f t° 
coutmue high, but Income more eartb i « ***"*“ 

About fifteen milea below Nfcik is the junction of the^odfm : 
and ono of its chief tributaries, the Dima, The atnuim k*' 
Occupies for nine months in the 3'ear a snuil! i ■ j 

p-Jy M. ">o r»ji.k tat, bS£' ItaXl" 

topped with a deep layer of black soil A t, f - !1 ^i 

ntata-i.k.vj^r, j aXjst^Jz s“ ;? 

till Ito Siin, from th& north-WMt, i.iki, i, “ 

S«t X ”*'■ 
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a course from Trim link of sixty miles, leaves Ndsik for Abuicdnagar 
and the Niaam^s territory. 

The Godavari is nowhere navigable, and is of little use ill irriga¬ 
tion. Its chief attribute is its sacred character, which yearly 
draws thousands of bathers to the Xasik pools or kund* r and fills 
the purses of numbers of Brahmans who act as ciceroues to the 
stranger on his round of ceremonies, and keep houses of entertain- 
meat for him during his visit. In the months of April and May, 
the stream usually runs so low that it is dammed during the night by 
large stones fitted into the conduits of the principal pools, and, in 
those months in 1878, it scarcely filled a channel two feet wide, cut 
in its bed to utilise in the town as much of the water as remained. 
The river is at its best about ten miles from its source, where the 
banks are bold and well wooded, the bed rocky, and the stream 
clear and winding through a succession of pools" There is ,also a 
very picturesque reach, about three miles west of Xdsik, at Atiantb 
veli, the country residence of AnandiMi, the wife of Poshwa 
Hagonathrav or Rughobu (1773-1784)* 

The chief streams that join the Godavari in its course through 
the district are the Daraa and the Kadva. The Tbits *a rises from 
the crest of the Sahyddria, about a mile south of Igatpuri. It has 
a winding course of over fifty miles, though a straight line from its 
source to the Godavari would not be more than thirty-five miles 
long. Its banks are like those of the Godavari below Naaik, of 
no great height, but broken by scores of small streams, making the 
passage of the river very difficult to laden carta. It is crossed by 
a ferry at Clichedi on the Xdstk and Poona read* on the way to 
Sinuar. The bed id for the most part wide and sandy, though at 
times, for miles together, the water flows over rocks. Near the 
Godavari the river is a little used for irrigation, On the right 
bank, at Beilin, it receives the Kadva, nut the largo river of that 
name, but a small deep stream that drums the whole of the son&h 
and south-east of Igntpuri. On the left bank the Damn Iieis only 
two tributaries of any sizCj and they hold tittle water during the 
hot season. They am the A und ha and the Yuldevi. Both these 
rise in the Anjanrri range, the former in a hill to the south of the 
fort, the latter from the summit of the fort itself. It reaches the 
iMrna near the ferry at ChehedL 

The Kiev a rises in the Snhymlris to the north-west of Dindori, 
and crosses Dindori from north-west to south-east. It is rocky 
both in bed and bank, but the bed is wide, and the average volume 
of water is small compared with the area through w r hieh it flows. 
Irrigation works of considerable im|Kmtancc have been established 
°Ji ik Near the town of NipMd it is joined by the Vadali, which, 
rising in the Sat mala hills near Dhodnp and flowing south, d mins 
the west of the Chindor sub-division and jmrt of the north of 
Niphdd. The Kadva is crossed by a ferry at the village of Kokan- 
goon, on tho Ntigik and Miilrguon high road. 

In the northern division of the district the most important stream 
is the Gieka. Rising near the Bahyddris in Kalvan, just above the 
5urgd.na division of the Ddugs, it flows nearly east along a wide 
n 33-2+. 
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bed, with high banks in Borne parts** but, m a rule, luw enough to 
admit of the use of the water for irrigation, The stream of water 
during tibia portion of its course is comparatively small, and 
confined during eight month* of the year to a narrow strip of the 
sandy bed* Sts vend dams have been built across the main stream* 
irrigating large areas of garden laud. After entering Mdlegaon* 
the course of the river for some distance is to the south-cant, 
winding north aa it nears the Kh&mdesli frontier. The Gima in 
its upper course receives several rivers little less capacious than 
itself, and equally useful for irrigation# The first considerable 
stream that joins It* on the left or north hank* is the Punimd 
flowing from the Suken range south of Siler fort* and reaching 
the Giron at Uej. Its valley is deep and its hanks steep and 
rocky* and along its channel, in the rainy season the water Hows 
from the hills in considerable quantities and with groat rapidity. 

I he Arc Ay is formed of four streams which join a little above 
I he town of Satana* The width of its main valley is considerable, 
the 3>auks Eire low'* and the land at the lower portion ia particularly 
well suited to irrigated crop. The main stream is fed by almost 
innumerable tributaries* chiefly from the south. Between the 
village of Dang bftundanft aad SaLana* a distance of only twelve 

fo ™ r t}u \ n join it from the aouth alone. 

Ilio other nvers that join it are the Sukin, the tiukud, the Kener, 
and the Hattmi, The character!* tics of nit are the same, deep beds 
and steep banks. The water supply is abundant in the larger streams, 
but [he smaller are blled during the south-west monsoon only. The 
A mm joins the Girrni about three miles east of Thengoda, " 

The Mosajt, the nest tributary of Hie Girm from tie uorth- 

Tf !i‘ oo “ / nin ^ ° f hlIls from 3+00 to 1000 feet high north 
jSJr? A*-HL fnrt ' “ f™* south-east past the market town 0 f 
iKorth ™* -n 2T,f ™t»Binbep of streamlets from 

the ullage ofAskhed it is met by its largest afflnent 

the JviunnjMi, flowing east from the Suken hills. Like the Amr„ 

SirifSt” ha !-?l a r id , e Valle - V Whict its wafere office to irrigate 
*• l ™ k * l>e«jine too high to admit of the nee of 

farfromH, ?T u “ tho dt ? Weatlier > liea too 

ter from them to allow the cultivators to raise it by lifts, bmlkis 

It joins the Ginm about a mile below Milegaon. 

After leaving MAlegaon, on the right, Or aouth bank, the Girrni 
receives its two largest tributaries the Ionian and the Ifneiad. Tbo 
PAnjan tteSB to the south of the Chindor fort, flows east for some 
miles and then turns north-east. The valley is deep and narrow 
atul the banks are so high that irrigation is impracticable Vftor 
Ejwjf tlie SatmAlis, the country through whie^it flows is r^jgh 

[5”' a,ld f 7 th ® P art barren. It drains the whole of west 
^nndgaon and part of the soutb-eaat of Malegnon + 

*S" ?»<«..w north, mCrSi” ShS **"* 
MSn,kp lraJ . I, th a Giraii *® ZSiSLS S 
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I of the idaik district. The geneml character of its hanks and 
chance] is si mi I nr to that of the Panjan, deep rocky banks, atony 
bedj and scanty stream fur the greater pari of the year. 

The other rivers that join the Girna from Kulvan sub-division, 
west of Malegaoa, are useful in irrigation, but are of no great size, 

I I r ,, of tbem nTXf the Kolthi, the Kothi, and the Mdrkandi. 
After rebruary their stream mna very low. 

The only flood of which a detailed record remains is the flood 
on the Giron in 1872. About two in the afternoon of the 
I ith September 1872, rain began to fall heavily in Miilegaon, 
and continued all the following night until noon on the 15th, 
About three in the morning of that day, the Mosatn began to 
rise rapidly, and flowing into the part of the town known as 
Inyenmty I‘c*th, undermined the earthen walla and sun-dried brick 
building*, and very soon threw down many houses. The flood then 
rose to the level of the fort and part of the town near the fort, 
io Git mt nas not less swollen than the Mosatn, and neither river 
showed signs of abating till one in the afternoon of the sixteenth. 

I hough the Godavari seems not to have risen nearly so high as the 
northern rivers, it caused considerable danger to tho hoases and 
temples on its hanks. The Kadvn, also, was affected by the heavy 
fall of rain, and swept away much cultivated land in Dindori and 
Ifiphud. Tho chief distress was in tho valley of the Gtrna. There, 
more than 1500 houses were damaged, nearly 12< 1 (J being entirely 
destroyed. The value of property lost was over £7500 (Rs. 75,000k 
and the buildings themselves were estimated to Iks worth about 
£ ld,50u (Rs 1,35,000). The damage to the bridges and other public 
buildings at Malegnonivas calculated at £4500 (Ra. 45,000), Besides 
tins destruction i>f buildings serious loss wu* caused to the crops 
nifcd hmds of villages on tho hanks of the Gima and the Mosatn* 
In 128 villages the crops on 7008 acres were washed away 
TvpreHrutuig mu assessment of £1258 {11s, 12,580) and valued at 
£8o0(i (Hs. 85,060). An area of 1445 acres was made unfit for 
tillage. To relieve the suffering caused by this calamity, a fund 
was set on foot both locally nud in Bombay, and about £1110 (Rs. 

1 1,100) were subscribed* Facilities were also given to those whoa® 
houses had been destroyed for obtaining timber out of government 
forests. But the work of rebuilding progressed slowly, and it was 
Jong before the confidence of tho people was sufficiently restored 

to induce them to risk their capital by building substantial houses 
on tho sites of their former residences. Among the works of public 
utility that were destroyed, were several da my of substantial 
mago_nry across the (lima, which were irreparably breached. On 
the Aram tho people declare that the water supply for irrigation. 
Ln$ been more constant uud plentiful over since the scouring caused 
by what they term the MaMpur or great flood of 1372. 

The whole district forma part of what is known as the Great 
Imp Region of the Deccan * Its geological features are of tho 
simplest. It is entirely of volcanic formation, though future search 
may jjerhn-ps lead to the discovery of inlra-trappean sedimentary 
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beds, such as are known to exist to the east and north.-west. 
The volcanic portion consists of compact, stratified basalts, and 
an earthy trap. The ba&alts are the most conspicuous geological 
feature. To the west they lie in fiat-topped ranges, separated by 
valleys, trending as a rule from west to east. The descent to the 
Konkau is precipitous, and the sides of the hills are generally 
lofty. The eastern a lope is gradual and by a series of steps* The 
total thickness of the trap flows is probably about oOOO feet. They 
have a curious equality in thickness and elevation. The surveys of 
the portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that passes 
through the district show that tile flows have a alight dip to tho 
east, but to the eye they appear horizontal- The tabular strata of 
hills, many mi lea apart, are found to be almost exactly at the same 
height above the sea. From this it is surmised that these ranges once 
formed part of an immense plateau, similar to the hills in this same 
range of mountains further south towards Stittim, The crystal line 
basalt 03 well as the earthy beds were undoubtedly spread out by 
volcanic action over this large surface. At the same time there is 
this difference between the force by which this region was formed, 
and the vulcanic action which is accumulating masses of rock in 
other parts of the world, that, though ihero are numerous dykes t 
no trace of igneous vent bn* been found, or of any outlet through 
which the lava flow could have been poured. 

The numerous hill forts, of which repeated mention has been 
made m the section on mountains, have a geological ns well ns »n 
historic interest. In most eases they arc flat-topped, or have but a 
small peak rising out of a table-lain3 \ below comes a perpendicular 
Fcurp, rising out of a terrace, usually thickly wooded. In some 
instances a second scarp supports this terrace, resting in its turn 
on a sloping earthy base. The summit of these forts is chiefly of 
earthy trap, disintegrated and washed dow n by the weather 'This 
denudation exposes the flow' of basalt below, which is usually of 
too great thickness to be covered by the debris falling from 
aborts The debris gathers iii a terrace below, leaving between 
it and the summit a frowning wall usually of a dark green and 
compact stone. In some flows the basalt is coin lunar, and then it 
weathers into the fantastic shapes of the M&tmnlft range or the 
crags of Kalsub&i with their gables, roofs, spires, and mitre*. 
Ihe earthy formation nt the base of these higher traps is chiefly 
amygdaloidal, containing quartz in vertical veins, crystal*, and 
*€0Ufcic mineral*, especially apophyllite. It weathers into a grayish 
■oil, either in nodular or tabular fragments. 

A curious feature in the geology of the district is tho absence of 
the late rite, which caps the summits of the hills to the south. There 
!® ™ t™* of laterite of any largo extent, though there appear to 
bo slight traces of it at the Thai pass through which the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway enters Igatpnri. 

The lithological character of the basalt varies greatly. In some 
ca*es Lhe tabular trap is of fine texture, and takes a fair 
others it ia coarse and nodular. That in the dykes splits li 
regular masses, but is too brittle for «ie in mason rv 
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Bonne of the valleys that separate the ranges of trap hills aro of 
considerable width, others are narrow. The former aro in many 
instances too wide to linve been formed by the rivers now flowing 
through them. Such* for instance, is the valley at the head of the 
Thai pass. The essence of these valleys is explained either by 
volcanic convulsions and subsequent Ailing by the falling away of 
the debris from the aides, or else solely by sub-aerial denudation. 
The evidence in favour of the latter view has been generally 
accepted, and the anomaly of the wide valleys is attributed to the 
fact that the rivers that flow down their midst formerly rose much 
further west than they now rise, and that the broad plains were 
then many miles from Lhe sources of the rivers. The crest of the 
Sahyadris is thought to have been many miles further west than it 
now is. It is, in tact, surmised that the whole range was once a 
sea cliff. And though the evidence in support of it is not conclusivo, 
this is the only explanation yet offered of the conformation of these 
w ide valleys, the problem of which was brought for ward many years 
ago by Colonel Sykes. 

With regard to the soil, little need be said in a geological point 
of view. The valleys are filled with disintegrated basalt of various 
shades, from grey to black ? washed down by rain + If is of an 
argillaceous nature, and its colour depends greatly upon the organic 
mutter it has imbibed, or the length of time it has been exposed 
to the air. The fertility of this description of earth for cereals 
and pulse ts well known, but it is not favourable to the growth 
of large trees. The red soil is less common and more tenacious 
than in most districts. In the ab*divisions bordering on tho 
Suhy&dri range| the red soil becomes more prevalent as the west 
is approached, and in many parts of this trnct, owing to tho 
suitability of this class of soil to cultivation under ft heavy and 
concentrated rainfall, the yield is superior to that from soil of a 
darker colour and greater consistency- This fact is especially 
noteworthy at. the edge of the Suhyadris in Diudori, N&sik, and 
Igatpuri. 

A well near Bhndmkali’s temple in Nrisik, and another near the 
Nasik jail are remarkable for the presence of nitrates in large 
quantities. Their water is not used for drinking. There is also 
said to be a sulphurous spring at Trimbak near the source of tho 
Godavari. 1 

The dim ate varies considerably in different parts of tho district, 
the extremes of heat and cold being greater towards tho east. That 
of Nrfbik itself mid the whole of tho western side of the district is 
in most respects the best in tho Deccan, if not in Western India* 
For a short period in each year extreme cold and extreme heat nrO 
experienced* the extreme cold usually in January and the extreme 
heat in tho beginning of ApriL During the rest of tho twelve 
months, the temperature is equalised by a constant breesse from the 
west and south-west. 

The rainfall at N f 4sik, though subject to considerable variations, 
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averages about twenty-seven and ia seldom more than thirty-five 
inches. 1 Nearer the plains of KbAndeali and the Niaueus territory 
the fid] becomes lighter, and at Malegaon and Yeok it do« not 
average more than twenty-three or twenty-four inches. At 
Igatpnri, on the other hand, which is on the line of the SahyMris 
and within the influence of the cloud bank that always "forma 
against the lofty range of Kulsuhai and Akog-Kulaug, the fall 
varies from sixty-eight to 143 and averages about 125 inches, 8 The 
same conditions exist in the Koiiknn Ghat Martin- in the Nosik sub¬ 
division which is affected by the muss of hills, to which Trimb&k, 
Anjaniri, and ludrdi belong.* Further north, the crest of the 
Sahy&dria becomes more level, and the ranges of hills at right angles 
to it are lower, so that, except near the Diing fort of Siler, the 
rainfall is considerably lighter than in the south-west. 

In different parts of the d 1st net the rainfall varies less in distri¬ 
bution over the year than it varies in quantity. In May/ one or 
two heavy thunder showers from the north-east are the first signs 
of the gathering south-west monsoon* After this cloud banks 
continue to drift from tho coast till, towards the third week in June, 
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min scin in from the south-west. A heavy fall fq the first few dava 
is usually followed by a break lasting as much as ten days in an 
average year, and sometimes m prolonged as to cause much 
uneasiness and even loss to the cultivators. In August and September 
the showers are frequent but light, until the JIasta Nakskatta or 
sign of the Elephant in the first half of October, when the rains, aa m 
season, may be said to end, A few isolated storms usually occur fa 
October, and a cold weather shower dr two follow, as a rule, either 
in January or early in February. Between the middle of February 
and the end of April rain seldom fails. 

Thu average annual maximum temperature at. Nosik 1 Is 90°, and 
the mi id mum 61*. Occasionally in Hay, the thermometer rises to 
102°, and during exceptionally cold weather in December and the 
early part of January, it has been known to fall as low as 27°.* 
During the rainy season the dav temperature is not more than 74% 
and the night temperature is 7(1® or 66° at the lowest. On one or 
two nights in every cold (season thin ice forma in exposed places, 
and frost does a good deal of injury to vines and even to 
cereals.® 

Early in October, after the elephant showers, the wind begins to 
shift towards the east. It grows colder as the moisture evaporates, 
and reaches its greatest strength and coldness in January. A hot 
wind sets in from the north-east about the end of February and 
lusts till the end of April. But, except when it has passed over a long 
and almost treeless tract of cultivated land, it hm none of the intense 
heat and dryness that characterise the same wind further south 
nnd cast During the south-went monsoon the wind seldom blows 
with great violence, and, at Nosik, its force is broken by the rouges 
of low hills and the large tract of mango-covered garden land 
which slid ter the town towards the south-west. Further east, in 
less protected situations the wind sweeps the rain over the country 
with great violence. Showers burst suddenly, and* lasting but a 
i^hort time, fill the torrents and watercourses with debris washed 
from the surface of the fields, and carry with them tons of valuable 
soil. 
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f 1 The lowest tamperwtdrs J erw worried wm 27* 5' id Jsnnirj 18?#" Mr. 1L R* 
Cooke, t ■ fs. 

1 1 On the 30th Junuuy )S7S > I found before! suniito m shallow p*D of Water firmly 
fmxcu o¥«r t Adri I coda with, difficulty break the ico with my hrrt finger, About 
tbm-t|iiArtcrE of an hour later, the puhh whs Again froien or«r. The pan w*a kept 
in the *hA4e, ud the i« did not wholly disappear until about £30 a-W. Irrigated 
cnjpa HUfiererl a grtd d**l/ Mr, H. ft, Cwkc, C-S. 
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The district has mot yet been geologically surveyed. Aa far aa 
baa been ascertained the only minerals are stone aud lime nodules, 
kankar, which are found tnore or less all over the diet net. The trap, 
of which almost all the district rocks are formed* is very useful 
for building* It can be worked and delivered within about two 
miles of the tjuurry at 7#. [Rs. S-8 ) the 100 cubic feet of rubble. The 
lime nodules yield a very good lime* slightly hydraulic, but dot 
sufficiently so, to be used alone under water. Mixed with pounded 
brick and sand it forms a very fair hydraulic mortnr* Liine can 
be made at 1 1$ + (Rs. 5-8) the lhandi of thirty-two cubic feet. 

Except an occasional mango grove, the hedgerows in garden 
lauds, and some btihhit h along the skirts and until ted patches 
of fields, the cultivated parts of the district arc bare of trees. 
Except the mango, jack* and b&bhnl, the couutrv people have 
little fondness for trees, thinking that their shade gathers birds and 
dwarfs the crops, Vk hen well-to-do they seldom cut their trees. But 
if pressed by a creditor, timber is generally the first property that is 
turned into cash* I he trees best suited for roadside planting are* 
oyer the whole district, the mango and the various figs, especially 
Ficus indios* Ficus glomerate* and Ficus nitida. In the hilly parts 
to the west, the jumbkut Byzdgiiun jambol&niim, and the jack 
Artoearpus mtegrifolia ; further north* tue si'rqj Acacia odorntissima ; 
an still farther north t the uimir Azudi reditu indica* are the most 
Hbefui \\ ithin the region of heavy rainfall the hironj, Pongnmia 
glabra* can be grown with advantage* and in a most ornamental 
roadside tree* I he fi gs are grown from cuttings, or from brandies 
planted in July in the places they are permanently to occupy. The 
rest are raised in nurseries, planted out* each surrounded by u thorn 
fence, and, for at least a year, are regularly watered. The svstem 
of making the headmen and people of the villages along the line of 
road responsible for the fences* has, especially in the Mdernion mb- 
jbvmion, worked wall InKU™, Bflein, MiUegapn, and Nandgaon, 
beRides the ordinary royalties over teak Toctonn grand!?, blackwood 
lJalbergia Intifoba, and sandalwood Snntaliim album. Government 
hftve served a half «ke of the produce of mango trees. 

Fifteon’or twenty years ago, many parts of the plain country 
had considerable tracts of woodland and forest. Near Igntpuri, n't 


* rrtn> * «*• * C. W™ ghVjB , Deputy Cmmtw 0 (For«U. 
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[Yimbak, and along the Point road, about twelve mites north-west 
lof Niaik, largo areas, thou covered with thick brushwood and foresfc, 
Tnre now under tillage. 

Tbe forests of the Hadk district, or as it is called the Nrlsik Forest 
Circle, include a total area of about L 133 square miles or about fourteen 
per cent of the whole district* Of ibis forest area, 80S square miles 
have been set aside after inquiries stretching over several years. Tho 
remaining 375 miles were added in 1878, under a selection of new 
forest lands directed by the Sate Governor Sir Richard Temple. 
The regularly demarcated portions have been declared settled 
under tho t orest Act. The supplemental selections arc now in course 
of settlement* Besides the area already declared to be forest, there 
remain among the supplemental selections about 130 square miles of 
occupied land. The claim* connected with these hinds arc now 
being settled. In Feint a further area of 100 square miles, that may 
in time he Increased to 300, has been set apart. This raises the total 
proposed forest area to 1613 square miles. None of the area is 
protected* all is reserved* 


When, in 1871, the Nasik forests were separated from those of 
Khumdesh and made a distinct charge* an executive establishment of 
six foresters at h. yearly cost of £216 (Its. 2160), and of twenty-six 
guards at a yearly cost of £267 12 k. (Rs. 2676), wm entertained’ nod 
temporary hands wore also, ns required, taken on for broken periods. 
Since then, with changes and additions, t he executive establishment 
has been (1879-80) raised to, a ranger on a yearly pay uf £120 
(Us. 1200), twelve foresters costing altogether £420 (lis. 4200) ayear, 
seven round guards costing £00 (Ra, 900), and fifty-nine boat guards 
costing £485 (Rs. 4350), or a total charge of £1115 (Rs. 11,150). 
This permanent staff is aupplemeuted by a temporary establishment of 
thirty round guards costing £861 4s, ('Ha* 3612) and 144 l>eat guards 
costing £1329 12#. (Rs-1-1,206). The temporary establishment is 
kept throughout, tho year, and, except that service in it dees not count 
for pension, does not differ from the permanent stuff. The office 
establishment consists of three clerks on £103 (fts, 1080), and 
three messengers on £29 (fts. 290} a year. The ranger draws a 
consolidated monthly horse allowance of £1 10s. (Rs*15), and the 
foresters £1 (Rs* 10), The clerks draw a consoli dated allowance of 
£1 10*. to £2 (R a . lo*Rs. 20). 

The Nasik forests may be divided into three groups : those in 
the valley uf the Qimu, those in the valley of tho Godavari, and 
* hose in Feint, Though the sources of the (ijrna and the Godavari 
have a very scanty supply of timber, their watershed, Sapteshring 
and the lines of hills running parallel to Baptas bring, are, for sonic 
fifteen mites east of the Saby&dris, fairly covered with trees. The 
whole basin of the Godavari its hare. Feint is fairly wooded, but 
valuable timber is scarce. 

There are four chief kinds of forest; go mb forest with or without 
nnjan f Hardwiokiw bmafaj teak coppice; evergreen forests, with or 
without teak j and hdlhul reserves, 

The scrub forest, scattered over from 1000 to 1200 square 
taiileji in the north-east of tho district, is, when pure, composed 
1 i*33-3 
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ebieflj of fear Zizyphus jujuha* or k#n$ar Acacia arnaro* and 
stunted Jckair and Amir Acacia catechu and kucopbliEQ. These 
forests are valuable only as firewood reserves. The present trees 
can never yield useful building- timber. At the name time there is 
in places as much m seventy-live per cent of anjatw As their loaves 
and twigs are a favourite food for cat tic, the present Mtjft n trees 
have been so lopped and pollarded, that they arts little larger than 
the surround in g sem b. S iace those 3ands havy t KJgun to 1 u* j>n i ( l c 3 e 1 1, 
a fresh growth has sprang up J which if saved from the aie and 
billhook will in time form u forest. As an Jan grows to a largo size 
and yields first rate timber, every acre of scrub into which it can be 
introduced will rise tenfold in value- Stilly as it is a singularly 
local tree and does not seed every year, it is doubtful whether it 
can bo grown through all these reserves* The beat anjan forests* 
whore the trees are largo and little mixed, arcs very beautiful* 
brightened with loaves of every shade of green, brown, and red. 


Tura teak coppice is rare. It is found in patches, a few square 
mites in aim,, in the valleys of the GodAvari and of the Kddvn one 
of the Godavari ? s main feeders. Where there are no trees but teak, 
the contents of a teak coppice are poor. As the proportion of 
other trees increases, the teak improves in quality, and when tho 
forest becomes evergreen with only a small proportion of teak, the 
teak reaches timber size. In a pure teak coppice there is never any 
growth from seed* The result is the exhaustion of the stools, 
Standards cannot Ire kept, fur, after growing fairly for fifteen or 
twenty years old* the tree seems to lose it a power uf increasing iti 
girth, and begins to settle dow n, so that even though straight when 
twenty years old* at forty it is twistyd like a corkscrew* The 
cure for this, the introduction of other trees, is not easy. Pore teak 
coppice, the natives say* burns any seedling* The fact iu that* ns 
no humus forms* the soil is always growing poorer. Still by 
keeping out man and beast, by checking fires* and by fostering n 
growth of corinda* Carihsa camadaa* and siras* Acacia odoratissiina* 
a good deal cun lie done to improve the character of the teak* 


Evergreen forest is the opposite extreme from teak coppice. 
It is rarely found pure, except on the upper terraces of trap hills, 
where it contains mango* j&mhhut Eugenia jambohnn, and some- 
tlines Aurdw I'orminalia chebula* Such isolated Formats, though 
of little market value, are of use in nursing springs during the dry 
season* and in checking sudden rushes of water during the mills, Ori 
all t he slopes which run from the main Sahyndra range, and below the 
ftahy&dris through Point, the forests are mixed with from fifteen to 
seventy-five per cent of teak* The kinds of trees vary greatly in 
different places, Where the rainfall is light, the chief trees are, midada 
or uni Terrain alia torn enigma* dhuvda Cotiocarpus latifolia* frVrix 
Dalborgm ujuincnsiH, and an undergrowth of torinda* Carfssa 
camudus, and town Zizyptma ragosu, Nearer t he Sahyddris. where 
tne ramtal! is heavier* the forests become more and more varied till 
among the western slopes of the Point bills, more than 200 kinds of 

TtT\L*™ f°2S% ^T nff , tka cbirf a« black wood, *imu> 
Dalbergm latifolia, hed and kvlamh Nanclca corfifolia and pamfolia* 
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WiJtt Pteroearpus mars upi uni, Jmrda and bf'tula TernmmUn cliebulu 
aEid bellerit^j and 1mlf a dosum acacias of which the child are khair 
and fcf'im Acacia cat echo and prater a. 

The area under babkut is small* but many fresh reserves are 
being formed* 

During tho last ton years, excluding the two exceptional seasons of 

1870-71 and 1872-73* expenditure has risen from £1782 {Ra* 17,820) 
to £565S (Its. 58,580). There has been a corresponding increase 
in revenue, and the balance of about £1500 (Its. 15,000) is little 
changed* The details for the last ten years are: 
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Among minor articles of forest produce may be noticed bamboo 
baskets, catechu, and charcoal. The timber trade is almost entirely 
confined to the Dindori sub-division, where alone any quantity of 
teak is grown. Except in Ndsik, where there are several Mu sal in tin 
dealers* the timber trade is in the hands of Hindu merchants* 
Brahmans, Mil mid V Anis, and Sonfirs, most of whom live in Vani 
and Um brain. These men buy wood in Feint, in the Dungs, and in 
the forests near their villages* and sell it to [teoplo from Ahmed nagar 
and the Niz&m’s territory. Formerly Matmja, Umbrila, Am bn, 
and ChauEnl, all in Dindori* were the chief timber marts. Now 
wood is bought at auctions in the forests, and cither sold at 
once, or, especially in Dindori, stacked in the buyer's village. 
Stores of wood said to come from the private, indm 3 village of 
Atgaon in TMna have lately been opened at Trimbak near Nagik*. 
and at various points along the line of railway. 

The 1 domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
horses, fowls, ducks, and pigeons. 

The local breed of oxen, though small, ia fit for most kinds of 
field work. These oxen vary in price from JL2 to £20 (Rs r 20- 
Rs. 200) the pair* Six other breeds are also common. Surd, Varhfidi, 
Kilhari or Thd&ri, Gitvmni, Malvi, and BnhdlL Surti oxen are toll 
wild looking animal*, usually white* and worth from £10 to £40 
(Rs. 10Q--Rn. 400) the pair* VnrMdi or Kdiuti oxen arc largo and lino 
looking, white, yellow or red in colour, and worth from £5 to £40 
[Rs. 50-Rs. 100) the pair. This breed does not thrive on hill gracing, 
Killian oxen are brought from ludor. They are active and lively* 
with long upright Imnis, and are usually white or brindled j they 
cost from £10 to £2l) (Rs* MM).Its, 2t>0) the pair. They go fast in 
carts, hut are not useful for field work, Malvi oxen are usually 
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white, and Gsivmui oxen, which am of variouscolours, have crocked 
horns. They are worth from £2 10#* to £b (Res. 25-Re. tSO) the pair. 
Jinhdli oxen, chiefly found in Igutpnri and much esteemed, are black 
mottled with white. They fetch somewhat higher prices than the 
Mfilvi and G&vrftni 

Oxen are bred by Kunbis and by Kilhiiris or Thildris, a class of 
professional herdsmen. They begin work at about three yean oldj 
and from one to three pairs are yoked to a plough. Ordinary 
carts want only one pair of bullocks, hut homy grain and grass 
wa go [] s a re sometiin cs drawn hy as many as live pairs, J Wk btillock s 
are use cl in the hilly districts by Yunjhria for carrying grain and 
salt. They are also used for carrying tobacco, doth, pots* bangles, 
and oil. Oxen am fed on millet stalks, rice husks, and khnrtitrti 
oil-coke, with an occasional fetid of gram or a dose ef salt.. They 
are seldom treated to apices, 

Cows calve when throe years old, and live From Fifteen to twenty 
year*- A good cow mil give ten pints (five stars) of milk for four 
months in the year. Milch cows are fed on millet stalk a, wheat straw, 
carrots, boiled onions, cotton seed, and pulse bran. Their price 
varies from 10s. to £8 (Rs. £10), and the monthly cost of their 

keep from .4s* to 12*, (Rs. 2- Ite. t>) . Cows are sometimes given to 
herdsmen to take care of, on the understanding that the owner is 
to take the male uml the herdsmen the female calves. Sometimes 
the calves arc shared equally. 

11 e-buffaloes are commonly used For ploughing, dragging 
Umber, drawing heavy carte, mid sometime* for currying water. 
*Slie-buffaloes calve when four or five years old. They live to sixteen 
or eighteen. A good buffalo will give fourteen pints (seven iA#n) 
of ini Ik lor eight mouths in the year. They arc fed in the same 
way us cow s, at a monthly cost of about 16^. (R*. 8). Their price 
varies from 10** to £8 (Rs, 25-Bs. SO). 

Sheep are of two kinds, GalYrihii and Ha rani, the hitter 
distinguished by short snouts. Thu wool is cut in Juno and in 
September, The Dhangara and Ilutkikrs, the professional herdsmen 
who rear sheep, weave coarw blankets of the wool, and nse it for 
stuffing saddles and making rope. The bones are moil for sickle 
handles, the skin for drums, and the dung for medicine* The awes 
lamb when nine months old, and yield from one to tw o pints (| -1 *W) 
of milk a duy for one or two months after lambing. Rut milking is 
not a very general custom. They cost from 2*. to 12v* (Re* 1 -Jte. 6)* 
A trained fighting ram fetches from £1 to £2 (Rs.lO -Rs. 20), and, 
unless no other ram is a vail able, is not used for breeding lifter he 
has been once beaten. 

There are tw o kinds of goats, Ncmrtd goats, tall, w ith grotesquely 
hooked noses and long twisted horns, cost from 6s, to 10*. 
(Ks, 3-Rs. 5), A good Ncuifid she-goat fetches £2 (Rs, 20). ft kid* 
when nine months old, and gives four pints (two rifers) of milk a 
day for three or four months after kidding, Dnshi or local goats, 
small, with short snouts and horns, vary in price from J#. to 1CK 
(fer 2 *Ea + J). Goats wlioo over tiix moiithii old bring forth twice a 
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year* and Lave from one to three kids at a birth. They give about 
two pints (one ahcr) of milk a day. They feed on loaves and hubhrtl 
pods* The dung is applied as a poultice to reduce inflammation, and 
is much used as manure. 

Ponies are bred in Sinnar* Yeola, and other plain districts. 
They are usually from 1 0 *j to 13 2 hands high, and lose in strength 
when more than thirteen or 13* L Pegu staJJIonSj lately stationed 
at Yeola and NYisik, are not ia much demand as the people 
think them too small. Ponies are commonly used to carry packs, 
and su some parts* especially in Sinner* a jiony and a bullock are 
not uncommonly yoked together iu the same pony carriage. 

Asses are wry numerous in many villages. Their price varies 
from £1 to £5 [Ret, 10-Rs* 50}* and as they feed on grass, leaves 
and every sort of garbage, they cost nothing to keep and are good 
scavengers* The milk is supposed to be medicinal. Asses are used 
by washermen! potters, and tinkers, as pack animals and also for 
carrying bundles. 

Pigs, useful as village scavengers, are found in large numbers 
in the Ndndguon and l gut pur i sub‘divisions, without any owners. 
Sometimes Kolb at is and Vadara rear them for their flesh. 

Fowls are of two kinds, Kulangs and Phatydls* Hens of the 
Kulang breed cost from 2t, to 6#* [Re. I-Rs. 2|) the pair, and lay 
thirty egg* a month four or five times a year. Fighting cocks of this 
breed fetch from I Off* to 1,2 (Ik. 5 - Ik. 20). Phalyals cost from 
6 kl* to 1 *> {4-8 aurnu)* and lay only twenty eggs a month. Eggs 
sell in towns at six, and in country parts at from six to ten fur 
l|d. (1 anna). 

Ducks are kept by Musalnulns, Kolia, and Portuguese, who feed 
them on soaked grain husk^ They cost from 4*. to ftj* (Rs.2 -Rs.8) 
the pair. Ducks lay all tho year round except in the rainy season* 
Their eggs sell at about five for 1 let. [1 aima). 

Pigeons arc of four kinds: Lotan and Lnkkn, usually white and 
worth from 5a* to lla + (Rs. 24 * Rs. SJ) the pair; Girbiz or tumblers, 
white marked with reddish yellow and worth from 2^. to 4tf* 
(lie I - Its. 2) the pair; mid Phatydb* 1#. (at* SJ [he pair. Peacock 
are rarely kept. 

QE Wild Animats 1 tho Tiokb, wgh, Feliii tigris, was within the 
last twenty years common iu Raglan, Malegaon, and in the west of 
the dirt riot along the lint: of the Sahyadri bills. In the rains tigers 
are snid still to move among tho hills m considerable numbers* 
But in other parts of the district the thinning of the forests, tho 
spread of Ullage* and the destruction of his natural food, pig and 
AawsJuir, have almost entirely driven the tiger away. In February 
or March a tiger may still bo found at Mill her in RsgMu, or on tho 
Sahyidri hills near Igntpuri. But they arc generally on the move, 
and as the forest pools dry they disappear. During the five years 
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ending 1 S 7 D only thirteen were killed , 1 The Panther* bihla^ 
Felis pa wins* is common oil along the Sahyfidris and the ranges 
that run east . The Bdglon panthers arc said to be of specialty large 
aisse, many of them over seven feet in length/ and do much damage 
to young cattle. They are often shot by natives who watch for 
them during the night on trees. The returns for the whole district* 
for the five years ending 1870 * show a destruction of 156 panthers . 1 
The Hunting Leopard* chiila, Fella jubata* though rare, is said 
to be found in Msleguon and N&ndgaoa. The Indian Black Beak, 
fttfvtu! t Ursus Jabiatus* common in the Sahyadris fifty years ago* Is now 
rare- They are still found in Bfiglan and Point where they are said 
to attack and occasionally kill men. The Wolf* tdtuIya M Cards 
pallipes* common in parts of Bag)an and Nfindgaon* is also found* 
but not iti any numbers in other parts of the district. The Hy.ena* 
tara*, Hye&na striata* is found in the Igatpuri, Chludor* Dindori^ 
Bdglan, and Jfhstk &ub-dlvisions* The Wild Dog* koUundu } Coon 
rutilausj is said to be found in Feint* and perhaps in Nfltidgnom 
The Stag* ^dmhar i Rusa ariatotdiSj common on the Sahyddri hills 
twenty years ago, has* with the spread of tillage and the clearing 
of the forests* almost disappeared. During the ruins some come 
from the Nhcauds territory into N£udgoon* and nil the year 
round a few are still found in Feint and Surgdna. The Spotted 
Deeb* cMtalj Axis maeutatus* found twenty years ago over tho 
whole district and especially common in Dindori* is said to he now 
represented by a single herd of about fifty bead on the Dindori 
hills near Ainbognom The Blue Bull* nilgay ¥ Porttki pictns* has 
almost disappeared. One or two arc to be found near Igutpuri* and 
during tho rams a few come into Nfindgaou from the Niz£m*s 
territory. The Antelode, kdhiij Anrilope bezoarticn, though much 
less common than in former years* ia still found in all parts of ike 
district and in good numbers in tho Kip had* Sinnar* Dindori* and 
\eola sub-division a. During the rains, KolLs* Bhile* and other 
hunting tribes enclose a part of the forest with nets* and drive the 
deer into the enclosure. The Indian Gazelle* ehinhdra, GiuselU 
bennettu* frequents the Kfindgaon and eub-di™ionH. The 

ol i:- Horned Deer, hkvkr€ i Tetmcero.s nuadricariiis* is nut 
uncommon on the Sahysdri hilts* and is sometimes found on the 
Saptashnng range. The Bashno Deer* dhardia, Corvtdus aureus* 
a small an ima l resembling* but somewhat darker titan* the bhckre 
with two eight-inch long backward-bent horns* is Bametimes found 
in I emfc. It has long teeth overhanging the lower lip and 
always loose in the socket Another kind the h ingoht dhardia . 
smaller than the dhardm and with very hooked horns* is still rarer.* 

I he Home p®EBp fl/befe* Momma. indica* a little bigger than a guinea 
pig* is found only in very dense foreeta in Feint* and is identical with 


a third 
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the pimra of the Pooun hills. The Wild Boar, dukkar, Sus indices, 
though of late years much reduced in number, is common in the 
northern sub-divisions and along the Sabvidrt hills. In the east 
and south-east of the district it is comparatively rare* Haees, 
Lepus ruficaudatus, are found in most parts of the district singly or 
in pairs, but mostly in the X&ndgaon sub-division. Small Grey 
Monkeys, vanar t Ifocacus radiatue, are found in the Sahyndri hills 
and their spurs. Besides these, Jackals, kotha, Cams aureus, 
Foxes, khofead, Yulpes bengnJenais, and Ichneumons, hiubjh#. 
Herpes tgs gr i sous, are all common, 

Tho returns of loss from wild beasts shew, for the twelve 
years ending 1879, a loss of 1452 head of cattle and of twenty- 
four human beings. Of the twenty-four deaths, twenty-two 
woru caused by tigers and panthers, one by » boar, and one by 
wolves. During these years, at a total expense of £384 (Rs.3840) 
in rewards, 230 tigere and panthers, one leopard, twenty-three 
bears, 204 wolves, and thirty-one hytunas, or a total of 495 head, 
were destroyed. 

Of Swimming Birds, the Black-Backed Goose, ti/itfa, Sarcidiomis 
mclftuonotus, ia not often met. Duck and teal are found all over 
the district where there is a river or a pond. They generally come 
in October and leave in March. Tho Cotton Teal, Nettopu* 
coroniaudelianus, and tho \\ HistusO Teal, DeudroL i gna javauica, 
r&reW visit the district- 

Of Wading Birds, Snipe of three kinds, the Common, Gallmage 
gnllinam, the Jack, Gallinugo gallinidu, and the Fainted, Hhynch-vn 
be tigaleusie, arg found in the cold season in many parts of the 
district, but in no great numbers. Thirteen couple of mope to ono 
gun is counted a big hag. Most of them come m October and leave 
in February, though in Ka!van, where the ground w ^nger of 
drvintr 7i ooupl* luive been shot as Inte as the 4ih March* I he 
Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in small nufobow m most 
part 5 ; of the district, chiefly in Malegnon and hijjbud. The 
Florican, Sypheotides uurita, is occasionally found in the cold 
weather singly or in pairs. Few are seen m the rainy season. 
Ck ane, Grus oinerea. visit tho district-. ConsidemUo nnmbers are 
seen in Niphdd, and they are occasionally found m Malegaon- 
STONE PlOFBH, rEdicnemus scolopax, are found m small numbers in 
moat parts of the district. 

Of Game Birds, Sand Grouse, Pteroeles exnatus, are found all 
over the district sometimes in considerable numbers. Partridges 
of two kinds, Lhc Fainted, Franoolinua pictua, and tho Geev, 
Ortygoruia pontlceriaim, are found all over the district, they 
breed from February to June and from September to November. 
Tbc best are nmdg in the Dindori an^I Sinner 

the largest on record is one of fourteen brace of painted partridges. 

Formerly ^Sgea abounded in Naaik and iSindon ; bn from 
snaring an^l the spread of tillage the numbers have groatly fallen. 
Of 0 uALL the I!ain, Coturnix corom an d alien, and the G sli, Cot uran 

2£jar-» tod chiefly in Mdlcgaon, Mndgann, Dmdon, 
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except the high cask Hindus, have nets, ant] claim the right of 
iicitiiig fish in the pirt of the river within their limits. Fish are 
caught all the year round and no regard is paid to breeding 
seasons. They are destroyed by largo drag nets in river pools 

siitr f rf"' T rt ^ ?T tly h flT>out eleven broad and 

sixty foot long. It ia of three kinds: the txandvr with a quarter 

inch the Wi with a half inch, and the angtUnx with a three- 

«h l ' ter ?n» " ,esh ' lbBae ,Iiadt ' of wtton thread chiefly by 

Bhois and Dhmiara, cost from 8 *. to 10* (R». KR S . 51 and ] M ? ff £ 

otic season. They are chiefly used in the Godavari pools during the 
dry months when the river runs low. In fishing they arc thrown 
into tho water by some one .standing on the edge of the bank and 
arc drawn in after being allowed to settle for a few minutes. The 
™ tt!l * quarter inch mesh, is kept in triangular shape by 

kTn^ “rh? I l T f t ? C bam ^ , V t “ k3 each four *"» Sdul 

ng. rhe body of the net is four feet seven inches deep. It is 
T hy Blloi8 and Dhin >«* a»d costs about 

cL^C 7 ”' ^ f " **• 

fis^OneU Sfiw X ^L k tr i bes hnVG Spveral w *y H of catching 

two fJrJli! h kanihkt a funnel-shaped bamboo trap about 

nln/h l l ^ f^ R Wng U 18 two feet sis inches Wand at the 
mouth, and gradually narrows to a point. During the rainy season 

this .s placed in the corn era of rice Gelds where water drain, off, or' 

in the fair weather, in the channels of the smaller streams. 4 s 

rnirw Q f■ lt ; t . lu3 tra P W most destructive to the frv of 

. ‘-V tind3 of f|sh - Bhils, who have no large drag nets fasten 
millet stalks at every six or eight feet of a long rop£ and Getting 

l hah, Frightened by the noise, make for holes in the bank and 
are there canght by theBhils in their hands. Bhils, also, often 
Btcure large numbers of fish by jumping into a pool, and by beating 
the water drive the fish to one corner where some are caught in 
their bunds and others in their fright leap ashore. Poisoning chieHv 
J| £ the mi . , J c -bu 8 h shcr Euphorbia 11 ruralli, though put 
down as much as possible, is atill practiced by the Bhils and^Kolis 
.Shallow ponds are Bometunes surrounded by a wall, and the water 

tt^‘, h “ r Uth ° r J * lled ollt 30 thnt a11 t,le taken. With 

in tbe l 4 ]khr-d V EUr< ' POar,S V* ? ,l * iiim£,ls sometimes catch largo fLh 

shr! F k l t J CrV Ti f,tlJ 1 fl * I S**F™* Jfarelare also occasionally 

for Ud\o iHl^ nera market and sold fresh 

and in orebf' Nn ST*’ ) ^ T ™ V aTe P aid f(M * in cash 

anq m grain. No hah are exerted. There is no close season and 

no restrictions on the rnw of traps and small-meshed nets Large 

‘“ a ° f fry a f k de «We<** But there would seem to be S 
reason to suppose that the stock of fish is becoming smaller. 
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POPULATION * 1 . 

Teubi is a largo early element in the NAsik population. 
According to the 1872 census, the early tribes, Kolia GS,G20 f 
lihila 95,970* Thfiknra 15,806, and VArlis 8954, included 129,350 
souls or 17 61 per cent of the whole district population, and it is 
probable that, especially in the wilder parts of the district, a 
larg'e number of the husbandmen who are returned as Kim bid 
belong almost entirely to the early tribes. In modem times settlors 
have entered Nibik by four main mutes, up the Tipti valley 
through the passes in the north-west and north, up the Girmi valley 
from the north-east and east, up the God&vari valley from the 
south-east* and up the Thai puss from the west. Except so fur us 
the ruling dynasties arc a guide, almost no information has 
been obtained" of settlements in the district before the time of the 
Mu sal nidus* The only classes of whose early history any 
information has been traced Are tho Govardhan aud Yajurvedi 
Brahmans, and the hill tribe of TbSkura. The facte that Govardhan 
is an old name for Nasifc, aud that the people of this caste hold 
many hereditary accountant* hipa and some village priestohipa, make 
it probable that the Govardhan^ are the oldest i Brahman *urtiers, 
They seem to have been ousted by the YajurvediR, the present ruling 
priestly community T whose »h*ikha or brunch and whose marriage 
lawn point to their having come from Gujarat, while their friendly 
feeling towards the Falsbea of Tlulua favours the idea that they 
canio into Niisik through the Thai pass. It is probably correct to 
rank the TbAkurs among the parly tribes. At the same time their 
name, their position on the high road through the Thai puss* and 
Home of their customs, seem to show that they have a strain of 
Rajput blood, perhaps the result, of the settlement in and near the 
Thai pass of some of the tribes of Rajputs who have travelled inland 
up the Vaitarua valley. 1 

In early Musalrndn times, besides tho Muhammadans who may 
have Como from Khandesh in tho north-east and Daulatnbac] in the 
east* there was un immigration of Gnjar&t TAmbuts who Med from 
Ch&mptiuer in the Pauch Mab£b whan it was taken by Mahmud 
Begs da in 1484. In the seventeenth century them wore further 
additions of Arabs and Upper India MusalmAns chiefly through 
KMndosh* la the eighteenth century the establishment of the 
power of the Peahwn (1760] drew Knnoja Brahmans from the 
north, and Kcmkanasths, Karhddfis, and Devrukhris from the south. 


1 Thfl chief contributor to this chapter is Mr. H. n Cooke, C.$. Mr. J. A- EkutvM, 
C8,.Major W r H. Wilson. Mr- F. L, Cbrlca p p Rio Bdiukluf K3*hinlth MalukW 
ThilU, ami Mr, Ritfbuji Trimhak RAluip have iIbo given much help. 

1 In Nrtjrik the mmd Thikur IS applied to five oites all of whom upprcnllv diim 
Kfthnlri blood* Tliuiy &ro BhAti, Brnhuui-Ksllfttrijp Hajtmf*. Kdliiis, nod the hill 
tribe of Thikurt, 
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Under the British* both Hindu and Mnadmin settlers have flowed in 
from every side. From the north have come, of Hindus, PardeshLa of 
many castes* and,, of Muhammadans* Momins&nd Benares MnsalmAne ; 
from the east M arwur B nth ma os a n d Van is thro ngb Ber&r, and Klsfre, 
LAdsukkus* B avals* and Niralis from. KbAndesh; from the south have 
come MhAra and Mn rath As from tho Sooth Decease and Lin^yats 
and Kotntmfrom the Karnatak; and, tip the Thai pass, of Hindus, 
BrAhmM&jVAnia, Bh&tiAs, LuhArs* and KumbkArs, and of Mm sal mao a, 
BokQF&gj Meunina* and Kokania. Except the Kokanis ail of those 
who have come t h rough the Th a] pass are from G ujurat and Kith i£w£ r 
by way of Bombay* Of the late corners the (injurAt Lohsrs* who are 
fast becoming MarAthAs in speech, dress and religion, are of special 
interest aa they show how readily immigrants adopt the characteristics 
of the people among when! they settle* 

Brahmans are found throughout the district, and are specially 
numerous in Nasik and Trimbak. Among VAnia* MArvAdis are 
settled all over the district, Lingayats in NAsik and Rinnar* and 
(j ujarifc Van is in Igatpuri* XAsik a and Veola. Except in the hilly west 
the bulk of tho people belong to the Marat ha nice* K ms bis* Malls, 
SonArs* Silting Bhimpis* Telia, Dhaag&rs* ChAmbhArs* Mburs, and 
MAngs. The early tribes* Kofis, Bbils, Thiikurs, V Artis, and 
llAmouhis* are found in small numbers in most largo villages* and 
form the bulk of tho people in the wild western district®, Musalmdns 
are found only in the largo towns. 

The language of the district is MarAthi* Hr >ugh GujaMfci*Hindustani, 
Kan arose* and Tohigu* are spoken at home by a few classes* The 
dialect used by the wild tribes is much nearer Munithi than cither 
GnjarAti or Hindustani, 

According to the 1872 Cengdfl there wore 133*818 houses, or an 
average of sixteen kon^Os to tho square mile* Of the whole number* 
U277 houses, lodging 42,859 persons or 5 8t per cent of the entire 
population at the rate of 6'83 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of tile. The remaining 
127,571 houses, accommodating 691,-527 persons or M U) per cent* 
with a population for eacli bouse of 5'42 souls, included all buildings 
covered with thatch or leaves* nr whose outer walla were of mud 
or of sun-dried brick. The best ekes of house usually owned 
by largo landowners* nmrnrfdr*, occurs only hero and there in the 
country* though often in towns, it is known by the naiue of edtla, 
or mansion* and consist® of a hollow squEire building, whoso rooms 
and offices form the four sides and whose centre square, left 
open to the sky* has in a few eases shrubs and ft fountain* and 
very often is a stable for cattle. The building is of stone, more 
often of brick and mortar, and sometimes even of tnml It is two 
and sometimes three stories high* and is usually tile^roofcd, though 
in many cases a part of the roof, left flat and girt with a parapet* 
forma a pleasant lounge when the heat of the day is over. On these 
flat parts of tho roof a Eight of brick and mortar steps often leads* 
at a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, to a small covered plat¬ 
form which commands a view of the neighbourhood and enables 
the lounger to enjoy purer and cooler air than below. The 
better class of house is a solid building* sometimes of brick and 
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jnorlftPj but more often oE brick anil mud, and rtirt^Iy with more 
thiiu om; atony. Thu timber is usually teak, the oeiliug of tbs lower 
mid the floor of the upper storey tire often of teak plimka, ami the 
rcHjf is tiled* In a limine of thin, daas there ia, as a rule, a large 
cent ml room called inajghaT used for sitting and eating. On cither 
side 19 ft room with fi small clumber, khvli f attached. At the front 
and back of the house there are usually verandahs, u*ns> under 
cover ef the roof, and, in default of verandahs, an outstanding plat- 
£o™, cal! ed ota, o pen to the sky on iliree sides. T he smallor ohaiubera 
are usually the cooking-room, the god-room, the store-room, and the 
lyhigdn room. Resides tlieso, there are oft on other apartments for 
thewomen er far sleeping. Houses of this kind, a* well a* houses 
ot the first usually have their own well, dd, and privy, 

nhuuckakup- They arc the rule in towns, and in large well-to-do 
villages are owned in considerable numbers by' traders, craftsmen, 
the better class of husbandmen, and village headmen. Most of 
them cost over £100 ( Us. 1000)* 

The next class oE house is usually found in those parts nE the 
district, cHpecdally NiphAd and Ycmla, where the rainfall is nut 
heavy. It ia a much cheaper building than the mansion, vriJa, and 
in the drier parts of the district very generally takes its place. It 
hm mud walls and a flat mud roof resting on planks of cheap 
TOOod with, in man y eases, doors windows and beams of teak* 
These houses vary greatly in size and value. A first-rate house, 
costing about £d0 (Rs. GfM j), is some forty cubits long bjf twenty-seven 
broad ; the roof rests oil some thirty-six uprights, ktuimbv t and iho 
inside is divided into a central and two side spaces, the bide spaces 
being probably divided into two or more separate rooms. Other 
houses of this class are only a few feet square and so low (hat a man 
can hardly stand upright in them* Thews want but little labour to 
build and do not cost more than a few shillings (Re. 1 *Rs. 2). There 
fa no wood work* the door and the window, iE there is a window, nro 
holes in the mud wall, and the roof is kept up by a few hits of rafter 
or hah hid branches, over which first coarse grass or leaves and 
afterwards a coating of mud are spread,. Between these two 
extremes, houses of this class vary greatly in size and value. The 
mud of the walls n lauds rain so well, that in deserted village hi the 
house walls may ho scon standing almost unharmed, though the 
roofs have been taken away for the sake of their timber. In soma 
parts, tbs poorer kind of flat-roofed mud bouse is replaced by a 
building with mud walls and roofud either with thatch or tiles. 
Finally, there is the thatched hut ,jkaptll t of wattle and mud, found 
along the Sahyddri and Saptashring hills. Those bouses are always 
grouped in compact villages or large hamlets, usually near a river 
or stream. la towns shade seems to be generally sought. Ull^ 
villages are usually on lw.ro mounds, the trees* as a rule, being in 
the garden lands which often surround the village. 

The furniture of these houses is always of the simplest. It is 
rare to find a table or a chair, though the custom in gaining ground 
of keeping u chair mid table for the line of any chance visitor of 
distinction. A large swing is c mm non ami there ri sometimes 
a Mfuodrn bunch. A well furnished house probably hm one or two 
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wooden cot 1 !, Mj>j ii cradle, pdlna 3 sevcrnl wooden stools, pdts r 
formed of small pieces of wood a cubit or one and a half cubits 
square and slightly raised from the floor by horizontal pieces of 
wood fastened to the bottom on two Hides; a wooden Inline with 
legs, ghmhawhi, to hold water-pots; one or two lanterns; a 
brass stand for burning oil-wicks, jramnyi; two or three pieces of 
carpet, joJrajuV, for sleeping or sitting on ; and one or two cushions, 
(jddi& f and pillows, iod* or fakkyiij* Grain is nsually stored in largo 
earthen vessels called ninjam, seven feet high and nine or ton feet 
l in girth, or in namarona smaller earthen vessels, mmlkix* Jt is 
1 so me times stored in eases, kangu# w formed by rolling u length uf 
% matting into a cylinder which is tJien act on end, glued to the ground 
I* by a plaster of cow dong, and* when full, covered at the top with mud. 

I Sometimes a structure, like a small doorless room, ia built, and, when 
filled, roofed with mud and kept shut until the grain is wanted. 

| Dealers and moneylenders; who keep grain in large quantities, store 

I it In underground cellars, perx*, which hold many f:htmdis of grain, 
and are entered by a small opening over which a stone is set and 
then covered with earth to the level of the surrounding ground. 

Cooking pots arc very numerous, and well-to-do families own 
them in considerable quantities, though it is rare to lint! a household 
with enough for a cast# feast. Two or three per cent of the people 
own fairly complete sets of cooking vessels, Such n set would 
include Four for cooking rice* four pat eta a fur boiling pulse, 

one pardt or large plate, two hihidas fur carrying water, one ganfjiU 
for bolding bathing water, fifty mtU or saucers, six small tnpdw f 
two small pardift, ten jritalis or small brass plates, issx small patch#, 
eight fofibr or t&mbtfds for drinking water, and three tavd* or iron 
plates. Of other vessels there arc jumd* or pydkb brass drinking 
vessels, mndheifhya patria religious ladles, wagaprihirhjfa fkthjfi 
cooking ladles, mi ojrale or mould, a kadhai or frying pan, a 
tabokmli or small plate, a %>or email tapda, a tdmhan for religious 
purposes, a tubal- or plate, a hil or plate* a kahitifun# for boiling 
water, and si *fh&g&r for fetching water. A fairly off family would, 
perhaps, ow n uIhulL one-half of these vessels; but most households 
have not more than sis or seven vessels, always including the 
hdtwUt, tiimhrja t tapda, and pdtvla. Besides these vessels there aro 
the millstones jiid*, the mortar ukhrtl, the pounding staff for 
husking rice muml M the small mortar pita, and the rolling stone 
varrantu? fur crashing or mashing food. Of cools there are two 
axes kurhddtj three dhu for chopping vegetables, three knives 
rtidkits w two ptfcddf or hoes, two tikav# or pick-tnes, and two pattars 
or crow-bars. 

The clothing of the tilling and labouring classes ia scanty. While 
at work it is usually only a cloth wound round the head and a waist* 
hand, tanrjrdl At the sumo time most husbandmen have, and, when 
off work, wear a coarse white or coloured turban a ^beet, 

khdtU, drawn over the upper pari of the body* a waisfccloth or rfhdnr 
i rumd the loins, and a j>air of shoes or sandals Some also wear a 
I abort jacket or fHindi. A woman of this daB» always wears a coarse 
rubs, called Iwjd* orxd th\ anil a bodice, ckli, A boy up to fi ve or six 
goes nuked, or tit must wears a waistband ta&goli and a jacket, and 
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a girl wears n petticoat and a gown. The clothes of a craftsman or 
U-ttdor are not very different. Instead of tile body doth, or khddi, 
he wears a jacket, and probably n coat, angarkha, over the jacket. 
Mts head-dresfl and waist cloth aro also of better male rials, 
, u . wan “ children of these classes dress like the wives and 
< g teni or husbandmen, except that a girl wears, in addition, a 
co .ton shawl, vh&ilfii, or a small robe, chirdi. It is not usual to 

av ° spec]ill clothes for out-of-door use. Iit-doors, a mars or boy 
generally wears a cap, or topi, instead of a turban, nut) the wr|]-t<>- 
j > 8 *' nwi “ | y <!«« themselves in better clothes when they leave the 
house. Iu rainy or cold weather an over-all, called bimhli or 
{j ionynt, is worn. This over-all is an oblong piece of coarse thick 
woollen cloth, the upper corners of which arc brought together and 
rcwu so as to form a hood which is drawn over the head, while the 
rest, hangs down the hack or is drawn tightly round the body. 
Jn special occasions the best dress is always worn, a hanilsoma 
turban or * fine robe and clean clothes. Beaides this, when they 
Oil) afford it, r bright handkerchief or a rich shawl is thrown over 
tbe shoulders, A good turban costs from £| 4 s, to ii fits. 13- Hs 20) 
nml a mA silk robe from £2 HV to £7 10*. (Ra. 25-Rs. 75). 
,,‘ RC ahou| d last, according to their make and the rare taken of 
ttiein, from three to ten jean. The comfortable clothing of a 

iamily, of a man, a woman, and two small children, probablv costs 
about II 10s. (Ks. IS) r y^r, ' p J 

It is not usual to wear many ornaments. A man is randy wu 
witli more than a few triding silver rings, anythin, on bin fingers, and 
a couple of common ehr-rings, bkikbalis, fastened to the lop of 
llS Vi™" i cc ®® Ioa *dj he hits a silver wristlet, Wa, and sometimes 
!\£V m ' cklfit > ™n_th{ or tjop. Often ho wears a silver oetha or ropo 
. silver wire, with a loop at one end and a tassel at the other. It 
is Munmn round the neck, and the tassel is passed through the loon 
and drawn to the required length. It coats from £3 to £5 (Us. 30- 
fVjJt , ^ , “•* ornaments traders often wear a silver 

mtlet or kargnttt. \\ omen are initially seen with silver anklets 

i„'T f J " C 7 " kl C ir rt i gIavJ b ,™ cekt3 few hollow silver 

armkts above the ellww veld*, and a necklet with gold coins or 

be:«lH, jntffwMb orjavachi mal Sometimes, but only on special 
oucRsions or by the wealthier classes, a nosering noth and gold hair 

neZ^.r^T^ 11 - C ^^ly wear ornaments, e 5 cept 
perhaps a hit of silver wire or a hollow silver anklet or armlet, P 

? rn,UIlc “ ta 11,031 np ° worn only by the wealthiest 
and on special occasions. As a rule they are laid bv, and only t hose 

TT m i ar ? v ? m ' T1ib n»a'i ornaments are: A^ finger 
nng nraef*, bracelet kada, gold wire necklet gop, silver neclriet 

wo ™ tb f *fP of the dr bhikhrili, ear 
ornament ehaukoda worn in the lobe and passed round the ear 1 
small ear ornament mvrkia, a silver wristlet karmta aukleta to/d* 
braoebt paucAi. The Women's ornaments are : Anklet* 

mmmmwM- 
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silk b&juba}ul# t pieces of gold! and silver for the neck th u*his r 
necklet of coins pntlyackt mdt f oar ornaments worn in the lobes 
kdpgf ear ornaments banging from the top of the ear baUa and 
huMroiw, nose ornament nath f hair ornaments phuh, largo hair 
ornament rdfcMi', oval hair ornament ketak f and crescent shaped 
hair ornament ehnndrakor* Them is no limit to the sum that may 
be in vested in ornaments, but only rich families are able to show 
more than £o0 (Rs + 500) worth. In the families of labourers and 
small husbandmen, the ornaments are not worth more than from 
£2 10s. to £5 (Ra. 25-Rs. 50). 

As regards ex penses it is to be noticed that husband men have 
R rarely to bay any tiling in the way of food. They usually grow 
I their own grain, oil-seed, and tobacco, make thqirown clarified butter, 
| and find their own fad; the labourer is often paid in kind or fed 
■ by his master; only traders and craftsmen have to give money 

I \ for corn + The probable monthly cost of the food used by a 
fairly well-to-do family, a husband wife and two children, is na 
follows: Market bill, including vegetables, meat, spices, milk, 
and sugar, 4#. (Rs. 2); grain, that is rice, wheat and millet, V2$ m 
( R:h. 6 ); oi3 a both for eating and burning,, 2*. (Re, 1); clarified butter, 
2#. (Re. 1); salt, 1#. («*. 8); fuel, 1*, (a*. 8); spirits, fid* (os. 1) ; extras, 
such as opium, tobacco, and betel nut, 2#, {Re. 1); total £1 4s. ikt. 
{Ra h 12*4), Similarly, as a rule, craftsmen and traders alone pay 
money in charity; husbandmen, if they are asked for alms at home, 
given handful of gram, and, if in the Field, a sheaf of wheat or millet 

I i enough to yield about two pounds (£ a of grain. Labourers 

are too poor to give anything beyond a share of their itmd The 
charity of a craftsman or trader varies indefinitely in accordance 
with his wealth and feelings. One return gives figures us low m Ss. 
(Rs. 4) to religious beggars and Is. (as- 8) to the poor, and another 
gives figures as high as £2 10v + (Ets. 25) and £1 4s # {Rs. 12) respectively. 
Roth estimates are intended for families iu middling circumstances* 

The last item of ordinary expense is that of servants and cattle. 
It is not the rule to keep servants even iu well-to-do cultivators' 
families. Day-labourers are hired when wanted, but the ordinary 
work is done by the members of the family. Large well-to-do land¬ 
holders, traders, and craftsmen usually keep a servant or two. 
In such crises these servants are general servants, and are not 
engaged for any one branch of work. They are usually paid either 
in cash or in cash and kind, and sometimes lmve clothes given 
them as well* If he is paid in cash only the servant receives an 
average monthly wage of 8s. or 10#, [Rs. 4 or Rs + 5), but the sum 
varies much with the place and the state of the parties. In a large 
village or town, wages aro higher than in an out-of-the-way village, 
and a boy is paid loss than a grown man. Such arrangements 
are generally made for a few months only- If it is intended 
to engage a servant for n longer period it is usual to give him 
clothes and food, and a smaller cash payment perhaps 4#, or 6#* 
(Rs, 2 or Ks. 3) a mouth with food, or £2 (Rs. 20) a year with both 
food and clothes. The clothes usually given aro a turban, a waists 
cloth, a shoiildcrclotli, a waistband, and a pair of shoes* These a no 
perhaps worth in all from 12#* to 14#- (Rs* 6-Ita. 7), and the feeding 
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coata loss Limn £2 8* (Its. 24J a year. The wife is sometime* 
*>&&* » il with her husband; in such cane* she is fed hut 

l-r-f, 1 " “* b or eslothea. A husbandman's servant 
drieea tlw plough looks after tho cuttle, watches the cn«, Hj and <1..., 
other similar work, The servant of a trader or urtisaS generally 

InW? 1 * ““^v® *• shu P.«*. carnes the At marriage 

and other great femdy occa^jne it is not usual to present rereads 

with anything more valuable than a coeoanut or some betobmt, 
A husbandman s cattle coat their owner little to keep. They have 

jX iwr ff *k and v” mr ° ty fed 7 ilh £ raiu * ««® P t iu June and 
July, when they hare extra work, and are always more or less 

jrTsIv^rfl h ° leat a 5* ‘i 10 s^Rty greamgof the previous months. 
Husbandmen usually store the chaff left after threshing, and jrivo 
it to thmr cattle. Without these resources, a trader or StSS 

a^ulfeft^r ' T ’ l ° ^ )?' ^ 3 ‘ 'f ' ® s ' tt month, to keep either 

a bullock or a horse according to its size u«d quality. 

Wie i" under different circumstance 

tmd m different easfes and places, that it is very difficult to fix 
ftn average. The following are believed to bo fair! Jr representative 

>irth ° f t l ° fir f f 0n ' a well-to-do family spends 
f' 2 ornaments, £i 10*. (fts. 25) on clothes, £2 IQ*. 

J'4r “? d 011 charity; total £18 10* 

£ 1M i vJ£ 0r Jh!? y * pQwh nhoat £5 (Hss/ 50) in all. In thj 
W nhk lrtha ^ tb »J? a W children the outlay is rery much 
Z®;, 0 ' rt the occasion of circumcision, a well-to-do Muwlmiih family 
spends some £5 (Its, oO) od clothes uml £5 fits. 50) on feiv-itinir 

S^rJETsST i.’ll *cWi,SS 

*" ftts. - JJ la all. At a thread investment a well-to-do family 
S^AtSoi 46 *J> »»«™uoanU, 12 10,. (It,. 25) „„ s i„n,„ 

f™a, oS? £5 /S*Sf• “S £l , ( 'V <*“‘7 1 «d » 
la i ’& «? 

on .™a, £2 10,. (Ha.25) „„ doflk/Sa 10, tSTliwl 
charity, and a poor family between £5 and £t> (R s 511 ftn d R - fim 
At t nuiriua the father of the boy and girl toiretlmr ' 

spend, if well-to-do, £20 (Rs. 200) on dowre £lO^ fts EJo,p J J 

jffjsft**®**- *»<• *>«••, ™ <n;. mo, J2J&3 

- a «o iT^M!r»nr?& 

l.« r taking a „, cal iaVlapnrX‘^,'S 1 f °'. “ ftf- » f 
‘“ J 80 * Wl -*“*• 
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nine and ten + A few* take a (small meal, nydAari, sibotit eight in the 
mornings besides their liianpr at noon end their supper after dark] 
the majority take the bat two meals only. Their food, as ft rule, is 
bread cakes bhdkn#, and a few onions fciiwfaf, chillies jjj j rthyadj or 
similar relish and, when they can afford it, rice tandul, 

vegetables bht tj iW* mid sweetmeats mevdi!\ilhdi &, The employ meat of 
traders and craftsmen is fairly constant throughout the year* Except 
at Yeok where a stock of silk and cotton goods is sometimes laid in, 
it ig not usual to make goods in the mins for sale daring the fair 
season * X husbandman's is a busy life. At some times of the year, 
when his whole day is spent in the fields, he is up by three or four 
in the morning to take his cattle to graze and to water them* It is 
not to be wondered at if ha seeks rest at an earlier hoar than other 
classes, and spends Im noon-day leisure., after he has eaten his meal, 
in sleep and idleness* So also a husbandman 1ms no time to keep 
holiday or stop work, except on the Pohi day in August which for most 
husband men. is ft day of rest. Most other classes cease from work 
on holidays, spending them at humcj eating better food than tisnah 
and when out-of-doors wearing many ornaments and their best 
clothes. Posts are not much observed except the Mahajhimrdtm 
in March, and the eleventh days of the bright half of the months of 
Aafatdh [.Inly-August) and Ktirlik (October-November),* 

The wild tribes have Wdgbin and other gods of their own; a few 
lira limans and Mardtb&s worship Shiv or Vishnu only ; but the 
favourhogods of the Man&tha Hindus are Maruti, IChandoba, Bbuiroba,, 
Mliusubu, and Devi, Many Brdhmans worship Khanduba as their 
household deity, and new settlers, whether from Upper India, Gujnrdt, 
or the Kamdtak, seem before long to join in paying him reverence. 

Every caste, from the Urdu man to the Bhil, forms u more or less 
complete community. Some have a headman, either hereditary or 
elective] others have a council of five ; but, among all, social disputes 
are generally settled according to the judgment of the majority of 
adult male members passed at a special caste meeting. 

As the lands, now included In KAsik, formed, till 1868, part of 
Khdnde&h and Ahmedqagwr, the results of earlier censuses cannot 
be compared with those of 1872. As far as cun be learned from 
occasional references in survey nnd other reports, the increase in 
population, during the thirty years ending 1872, w^fia about fifty per 
cent. This would give for the total population in 1816 a rough 
estimate of about 5W,OGO souls* 

According to the 1872 census, the total population of the district 
was 731,386 souls or ninety to the square mile. 3 Of these* Hindus 
numbered 693,335 or 91' 11 per cent, and Musal trains 32/148 or 
4’37 per cent, that is at the rate of twenty-one Hindus to one 
Muaalmrtm There were besides 1061 Christians and 130 PArsis. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details of 
the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and sex: 


1 Tht uletailfl aWTathciutcS^funiiture^rpflnaea, ornmanmt*, lood Juid daily life 

two ctiutributed by Mr, H. H. Codcv # CL ^ 

1 Tho tmiil average dtnuty d fwipulatioa, the tawflit of ony purl m tbo rroftiaenfly 
except 8\m\ t Indue to the larg* «reft of hill and fousst Imu! e^ptcially in BAgliu Mid 
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The above statement shows that the percentage of males on the 
total population was SI*82, and of females 48'ii8. Hindu males 
numbered 355,817 or 51*24, and Hindu females 388,018 or 48" 76 
per cent of the Hindu population \ Musalman _ males numbered 
10,816 or 52'31 per cent, and JfusultuAa females 15,382 or 47‘69 per 
cent of the Mu oilman population. 

T‘ho total number of itiGrm persons was returned at 4490 (mules 
2749, females 1741), or sixty-one per ton thousand of tlio population. 
Of these 303 (mates 210,'females 93), or four per ten thousand 
were insanej 430 (males females 153), or hvo per ten 

thousand were idiots; 077 (males 418, females 259), or nine 
per ten thousand wore deaf and dumb; 2362 (mates 1284, females 
1078), or thirty-two per ten thousand were blind; and 718 (males 
560, females 1*58), or ten per ten thousand were lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the same sox and religion. 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious 
distinctions but show the difference of sex: 
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According to tlie 1872 census, the Hindus belong to the fullovring 
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From this statement it would seem* that of the total Hindu 
population the unsoctariau classes numbered 610,314 or SB'l)2 per 
cent; the Shat vs 72,863 or 10'5G per cent; the Vnishnitv^ 5078 or 
0’73 per cent; and the Bhravaks 5080 or U'73 per cent The 
Husalmdn population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shk ; the 
former numbered 2 ^681 souk or 7ti J 7B per cent of the total 
MusalmAn population ; and the latter 7404 souls or 23 22 per coni. 
The Parsk are divided into two branches, Shenshui and Kadmi - r 
the number of the former was 09 or 76'16 per cent, and of the latter 
31 or 23 J 84 per ceuL There were besides 1064 Christians, 100 
Brahmos, 53 Jews, 15 Sikhs, and 74-15 Gibers. 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
population into seven classes : 

L—Employed undur Government or municipal or ether local authentic*, 
&700 Mids or 1'3S fn i r tent of the population, 

II Fn^fesshnaU; pennies 8741 or OU3 Jter cent 

III.—In service or performing pcraonal effleea, M or l ift per cent. 

JV.—Engaged in dfoinulturc and with imitusdH, i-iu.^su or 20'3G per ^ent* 

V.—Engaged hi commerce and trade + 15,07ft or 2'05 (ter coni. 

VL—Euitihiyed in ™duuiioaI ortn, nmnufat.ttiM ami riigiuaerkg operation!*, 
niid engajjod in the sale of article* manufactured or otherwise prtpired for 
ccnnnnpUoU, 00,182 or 13i>9 per cent. 

YIL—Firnsoisa not duaed athtirwi**, (a) wives 173,368 and children ga? r l 10 T 
in all 432,478 or 50'PS.i \M\r c^nt ; and {ij miKOdllaistotih peramin, lu,EI%l or 2'id 
per cent; total, 4*18,411 or 0105 jicr cent. 

The different Hindu castes may be most conveniently grouped 
under the fourteen heads of Bra h norms, Writers, Traders, Husband¬ 
men, Craftsmen, Manufacturers, Bards and Actors, Servants, Herds* 
men, Fishers, Labourers, Early or Unsettled Tribes, Depressed 
Chases, and Beggars, 

Bra'hm&ns, exclusive of snb-divisiona, include seventeen 
divisions with n slreiiLfth of 28,211 souk or 4416 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. The divisions are Ynjurvedis or Madhyundins, 
Deabasths, ChitpdvnuB, KurlkdfLs, Devrukhils, K Anna vs, Telangs, 
S hen vis, Maitrfijank, GoYBrdlums or Ool&ks, S&m&vab, KAnadds, 
Gnjaritis, MArvidia, Knnopb, Pardcshis, and Madrids, 

Brtihmnns are found all over the district. They arc family priests, 
keepers of pilgrims J lodging-houses, temple mlmetranta, pilgrims* 
guides nod instructors, moneylenders, landholders, Government 
servants, and plead era. The laud hold eta own both Government 
and alienated lands. Some of them till with their own hands, tint 
moat rent their estate* to MAib or Kuubk Of the pleaders some. 
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in til® suborJinuto conrts, are local BrAhtoniis, but tHosfl in N asilt 
are almost, all ChitpSvMW who have come to the district within the 
Just thirty years. 

The local Brahman community includes Yajnrvedis, Deshaaths, 
Chitpavnn* *, and Karhdihis, wlio eat together and settle casta 
disputes according to the majority of votes, IVheB a matter conies 
for settlement, sixteen learned men, called gram* or headmen, send 
formal invitations to the members of the community, f t he meetings 
are generally held at Bbadra Kali’s temple, and sometimes at the 
house of a qrd» i. The prosecutor, anuvntlnk, states the case, and 
the accused, prayiwAcAiWi, makes his defence. The pandit* cite 
their authorities, show the nature uE the alleged offence, and the 
penance prescribed, and give their opinions on the case. I he 
caste sit in judgment, and the votes of the majority decide the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. The proceedings and judgment 
are written and filed. Of late these learned men have lost importance, 
Little respect is shown them, at id wealthy members are able to 
curry matters in their own way and get off an accused, though the 
proof of his guilt may bo overwhelming. 

Though they send their children to school, null, when priesthood 
fails, hike to new pursuits, BrAhmalts have, as a whole, fallen in 
wealth and position since the days of the Peshwds, 31 any have 
hardly money enough to repair their old mansions. 

The largest and most important class o! Uni Inna ns are the 
Yujurvedis, or Miidhyniidins, who are followers of the Vajasueji 
recension of the YajurVcd otherwise known ns the White Ynjiirved. 1 
They are the most numerous class of ttaUimana in Berth- where they 
have come from Mnhftrashira or the Bombay Deccan.* They are 
also found in Poona, Satnra, Kolhtipor, and the Southern Maritha 
districts. But their head-quarters are in the Nosik district where 
they have about 20DO houses, 5I)U of them in Mdsik town, 200 each 
in Siutiar mid Trimbak, and the rest scattered over the district in 
settlements of from one to fifteen families. They ore rougher looking, 
darker, nud less cleanly than Chitpfi vans, but somewhat closely resemble 
Deshasths. J Their MarAthi differs little From PcshrutW Mardthi 
1 except that they interchange the dental and cerebral pis. Nearly &U 
in Niisik town nre priests, who have bodies of patrons, ynj'nurjis, in 
different parts of India, whose family trees arc entered in huge account 
books/ and whom the priests attend and instruct when they visit Ndsik. 
They generally go in parties to the Niisik Hoad railway station or 
stand where the Ndsik and the DevlAli roads meet. There they accost 


I According to Dr. WiUon (Canto*. It. Ml th«v get their name of JUdbyoodm or 
Mill'd*}' B«Uiwjuu fmm the imjHirtonec they ottodi to worship at noon. 

» Berir Caret leer, 183. . , .. . ,. 

* Mr. Sinclair. C.S.. nays r YnjamOis M, in my obicrvatiw, darker the pom 
MKk lew Ut to bo rnpUiae ami lha wheto litiyoiognamy inferior to that of U» 
handsome I'hitp&vali* and the mmto looking lAakutha Mill karkadta. led. Ant 

n *'the hooka of one fnmily, whom nil Mirridi pilgrims mpport, show that ip the 
tlmoof Aortllgroh, AjitoiPK IWja of Jodhwr ™ among their patrmuL Another 
frmtlv ha* oh lllfir l*xA» tbs entry of a vl«t of a great giwifalher of Sir Jang 
IfeUdur which [.roved of no small advantage to them when that chief vujtml batik. 
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every Hindu traveller asking where lie h\* come from and what are 
his name and caste. The Brtihmim, who finds the stranger's name 
or his ancestor's name in his bookj takes him to lodge at his house, 
and helps him to perform the different ceremonies. The priest 
makes no fixed charge, hut gets a present from the pilgrim and a 
share of all that he spends. A dinner is then given to Brahma us, the 
number of the guests depending on the pilgrim's menus. Nearly 
all the wealthiest of these priests engage iu money lending. 

Though no information has been obtained of their settlement nt 
Ntisik, several considerations tend to show that the Mad brand ins 
came from Gujsrtit. Tho Mtidhyandin ihdkhaj or branch, is common 
in Gujarat and little known in the Deccan, and their mle forbidding 
marriage with any one of the stock or yotra of the mother's father 
is a Gujarat and not a Martit-ha rule. Their complete separation 
from the Deshasths in matters ol marriage and their Gujarat-like 
fondness for trade favour this view, and their friendly feeling far 
the Thtinu Pdshis, who also are M&dhjandins and have the same 
marriage rules, seems to show that they entered Ntistk through, the 
Thai pass. Of the cause find date of their coming nothing baa been 
traced. There are two divisions of Mtidhj&ndins in the district, 
the main body of Xaeik Yajurvedis and a sub-division who are 
locally known as Btiglania; the divisions eat together, but, nu a rule, 
they do not. intermarry. The Abhir or Ahir Brahmans, of w hom 
Some details arc given in the Khtindcsb Statistical Account, are 
also of the Madhyandiu stock. 1 

The Midhyandins 1 family records show that they have been in 
Ntisik for at least 500 years. But their closo resemblance to the 
Deshastlis in appearance, language, and religious customs, makes it 
probable that they came to Ntisik at a much earlier date. The three 
once loading families, Ptirtishare, Prabhu, and Pannhbhayye, appear 
from their registers, to have secured numerous patrons, ijajmdi is, 
in JUjputti.ua and the Pan jib as early m about 1470 + Tho Panlshures 
enjoy the old and once very gainful patronage of not less than 
thirty RnjpuMna chiefs; the Shuklos and ftlmuches have many rieli 
supporters in Bertirand the Central Provinces; and the Panchbhayyes 
and Shinganea have many Sikh families in the Panjtib. The DikshiU 
iind Prabhus act as priests for many Ntigar Ytini families; the 
Gtiydhauis, one of the richest families, act m priests for many 
Bombay Bhtitids and Lobtintis, and * few of them have 
succeeded in obtaining patrons from among Deccan Brcthmnn and 
Martitha families. In addition to payments made by their patrons, 
some leading Mtidhjatidiu families enjoy yearly stipends from 
native princes. Thus the Shinganw, Sfinklaa, and Giydhania have 
each an annuity, iwvAdftm, from the Ni^um, obtained in the second 
quarter of the present century when ChandulAl was minister at 


i 


U 


V Jkfcb&y Ginth-er, XII S& In rdnnortiML whh &0 MMhymdw the ndmtrtw 

a v&rtcy of iiytfl ilct rioillfi l MrgiwLliGOH *jad Arrian, I i -f 

** .«?<* *** p»(. 

An»eQ» fjuultnt Literature, 333|> it in difficult to doubt the correctneee of V ra f 
^«Nr» identiiicnLen, iliiUrry (rf Iodiu Literatim, |Q& 
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Haidarahad j the Devs and Shandies have an allowance from Baroda ; 
the Audhrulkara from Gwalior; and the Bhannaoa nod Boles from 
the Poshwhs of Poona which has been continued by the British, 
In H&aik and Trimbak almost alt Yojnrvedis arc priests, either 
directors of pilgrims* ceremonies family priests, recitors of holy 
works, or astrologers. Some of the richer families of pilgrima 1 
guide* add to their regular guilts by employitig workmen of the 
Jkgnr or PAneMJ caste to make silver vessels which they sell to 
pilgrims nod others. They have no regal nr shops, but keep the 
vessels in stodk and sell theta in their own houses. Besides this 
frjoine of tho well-to-do priestly families trade in grain or cloth end 
lend money. Of the poorer priestly families many are supported 
solely by the presents they receive in return for taking a part in 
religious ceremonies. Very few beg from house to house* A few 
are entirely secular lending money or keeping moneys changers' and 
doth dealers 1 shops, In country parts a considerable number of tho 
Yajurvedis are husbandmen. Over the whole district a few are 
found as clerks and in the lower grades of Government service. 

In religious mutters the M£dbyaudios, who arc followers of the 
White Tajurred, are separate from Deshasths, Konkanasths, and 
Earh&dds, who folio w t either the Rigved or tho Black Yajarred. 
Because of this difference they are apt to be looked, down on by 
Konkanaaths, Desliasths, and Knrli&dhs, but they do not admit any 
inferiority A Madhy audios never marry with any other class of 
B rah i u plus ; and ft mong them selves t hey are proven led from marry i ug 
not only with families of their father's stock, tut also with families 
of the stock of their mother's fat hor. OF late the minor differences 
between the Yajurvedfa and the Deahisths, Konkan&sths aud 
Kurkiidds have been greatly smoothed« They tiow cull each other 
to religious ceremonies, officiate together on the banks of the 
Godavari, and do not object lo sit in the same line at funeral feasts* 
Though some Mildbyandius are very well off, cases arc not uncommon 
of families selling their rights us local priests to Eonkanasths and 
Dciba^ths. They have only lately begun to send their children 
freely to Govern meat schools, and are, there Fore, less fitted than 
Bea norths, KcTikncaaths, and KnrMdhs, for the higher grades of 
Government service or for practice os pleaders. 

Fifteen families of M&dhyandiim hold a specially high social 
■position . 1 Among these the Devs, who were originally agents of 
the Pmbhn family, stand at the head of the local Brahman 
co m .tnunity and are honoured alike by members of their own and 
of other classes of IJnLhmana As officiating priests, dharmddftifoiris w 
cir village priests, ijrdmopudhydtftl*, they are entitled to from ten 
to thirty percent of the alms given to BrAhmans, on birth, death, 
and marriage occasions* 
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1 Mr, Sifidiii, (?,S + Ind. Ami. Ill t& 

1 IbAlf n*mra jlto Dfltf with thirty 1 hoilAn, GiydltiUH with Iwcntj^Te, ^htikla 
m with Btnachu with tWrlSTh, Own With t*0 | Ik-Jfl with 1*0, Vire with ten, 

fj Pi^bhu with Ion. PitrAslaiirc wiUi ton, KftliotokjJydhi with U^ht p Chautlrdti m-ith 

AatfbmtW with Mvati, Pimchhhsiyyc with fire, Sliiug&m? with five, and Dethpiad* 
with two. 
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Tb Deshaetits, who are a smaller body than tho Yajurradis, ore 
generally well-to-do, and a few of them are rich. They are priests, 
hereditary Tillage accountants, husbandmen, moneylender, and 
Government servants . 1 

ChitpAvans, or Ko^tkanasthS, who first came to the district under 
the Peshwa, have had many additions daring 1 the last thirty years. 
Under the MarSthda, besides being the seat of Peak wa RaghunAthrAo 
or Rigboha { 1772 - 73 ) and of the wife of his nephew Ndrtiyimrdo 
PeBliwa, Nosik was the residence of many Mar£thp mob Las who 
maintained CliitpAvim priests. Chit ptf vans are generally fair 
and delicate-featured, dean in their habits, and great 
money-hoarders with a bad name for stinginess and hardness . 3 
Many of them are Government servants and pleaders, and only a 
small number are beggars, bhik^hak^ Since their settlement in the 
district they have adopted a good many Yajurvedi and Ueshaafh 
customs. Thus in X ih ik they have taken to worship Khnndoba in 
imitation of the Ynjurredis and Deshiisthg; and in* trad of calling 
Brahmans in honour of the goddess Satvi on the fifth day after 
a birth; they call them on the tenth, like tho Yajurrediis and 
Oeshasths. It it! said that BdjirdO; the last IV ^liwa + a when perform* 
ing some ceremony at Nasik, wlu*, by the local Brahmsui.*, probably 
the Mudhyamlins, denied the use of the snrno flight of steps us tho 
priests. This has been quoted as a proof of the low position which 
Konkano-sttis hold among Brdltmnns. But it seems more probable that 
it was the result of a feud between Bajinio and Elio Ynjurvedish 1 
There is now no difference between the treatment of Kunkazmsihs 
and of other Brahman pilgrims at Nosik, 

KaehAuIs, who take their name from the town of Knrhfid in 
SAtfira, are found in small no inters and arc generally well-to-do, some 
of them priests and lm-neyleudora and others Government servants. 
In look, speech, dress, and customs, they differ little from Dobusths 
with whom they eat but do not generally marry, 

DeveuehAs, who sake their name from the village of Dcvrukb in 
Rutnigin, are found in small numbers in Nfcik, Mrilegaeu, and Din- 
dorl. Except a few moneyle nders and pleaders all are husbandmen. 
Other Brahmans oat but do not marry with thorn, and as there 
are no learned Brahman a among them, they ore not admitted to 
tho meetings held by the Brihman community to settle mend 
disputes* 


1 «F the bfehMfc fwi« in the district, the Vsnchtirkm-, C^ndrtdW 

Hmgiio, anil Rijji tabhliir un Doshutlu. + 

' J -dll i* the thum? of wvera! Savin m, iuch m CftttzKfrrrjui hrt . %r 

Chifjkimm hit t uja| of any fmo-rfrAWIi economy. ’ 
a HunitWi Dej-urriijlitui of JfmduAtitn. 3 L MO, 

th« lE^WSS 1 ^ W'** ™ ■«"» -tonied ftny wrivileifcj 

But the'Authority >* B0*d amt the incident U net Likely to (w« b..,n invent.* V }1 
WulniUhal Biiirin cwfor^l , ,* • «_<n irntDTtSL it 
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t Kanwat Briikirtnng, who are found in considerable strength m 
^dsik and in small numbers throughout the district, call themselves 
*rathnnishikhis, or followers of the first branch of the White 
Yajurved- A few of them are settled in Poona and considerable 
numbers in KeIMpur* Some of them arc priests, some Government 
servants, and some doth dealers* 

Shenvis, or Sdrasvat Bnihinniis, are found in very small numbers 
in Nosik, Siimar, Yeoln, and BtigMn. They hare come from the 
Konkan, and can hardly be mid to be settled in the district* 
They dress like other Mardtha Bnthmaus, and, unlike their caste- 
fehows in the Konkan, do not openly eat fish* Other Brdhtnans 
neither eat nor marry with them. InNllsik they have a monastery 
about 175 years old, built in honour of Purn&nand a Shcnvi ascetic 
and high priest of the ca^te whoso tomb it contains. The monastery 
is now the property of AtraAnaad Svdmi, the present high priest of 
the Shetm caste, whose headquarter* aro at Karla in Goa and who 
occasional |y visits Ndsik. The PeshwAs granted it a yearly allowance 
of about £30 (Rs, 300). The hereditary local manager is a 
Yajun edi Brahman who is paid about one-third of ihe allowance* 

Govarbhah B rib man a, generally called Gulaks arsons of Br&hmnn 
widows, are found in large numbers nil over the district, and form a 
separate caste having their own priests. Some are cultivators, but 
most are hereditary village accountants. The caste headman is 
generally some one with a smattering of Sanskrit, called a Vedm . 
Other Brdhmana do not dine or marry with them. Their widows do 
uot remarry and are required to shave their heads. From the name 
Govardhan, which some of the early cave inscriptions [a.d. 120) use 
aa n name of Ndsik, and from their holding the post of village 
accountant^ it seems probable that these are the representatives of the 
oldest Brahman settlers at N&dk. They may, perhaps, have been 
called Golaks, Mann's name for the sons of widows, because they 
continued to allow widow-marriage after the later-arrived Brahman* 
had given up the practice. 1 Govardhans are found in Khaiidesh, 
in the west of Boona, and in tho Northern Koukan. 

MaitrAyanis, called from the Maitnlyani recension of the Tniur- 
vod, follow the ifdnan#uXra and seem to have come from KMndcsh 
where they havo long been settled. As a class they are well-to-do, 
eomo ns large landholders, some as accountants nod Government 
servants* some as moneylenders, and some as cloth-sellers* Other 
Until mans do not eat, with them. 

KAyasth or KAstij Brdhmoits have three houses in the village of 
Ghoti in Igatpuri. They are said to have come from Upper India 
within the last forty years* They call themselves Yajurvedi 
Brihmms, dress like them and keep the regular B nth man ceremonies, 
but they are considered a low class and other Brahmans do not eat 
with them. They live in well built houses, and maintain themselves 
by selling tobacco and salt* They do not use animal food or liquor. 


1 Tha IIonnunMe RAo liahiVlnr GopdlrAo Bwi D#ilnmikli. 
w&ntm iu Mr, Shcrring* hit vf Kano/ TivA™ {Cutal, I, CC) # 
\ b* known in Upper India, 

, 23—C 
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KanqjAs, found in small numbers in Niteifc, MA]f>gaoo, andUhdndor, 
are settlers from Kudo], Allahabad, and Benares, Most of thorn are 
said to have come within the last hundred years and to have taken 
military service with the local Marathu nobles. They have sharp 
feature*! with rather broad face* and dark prominent eye*! hut in 
appearance they differ little from Kunbis. The man shave the head 
like Deccan Brahman* leaving the usual top-knot. Some who 
have taken Government service allow* their whiskers to grow. 
The women are short and slight. They talk both Hindustani and 
Marathi. They do not eat animal food or drink liquor. Though 
some dress like Brdhmans most have adopted the Kunbi or Martitka 
costume. Their women wear a petticoat and a robo over itj and, on 
great occasions, a sheet, cA ad™, in addition to the robe. They are hard¬ 
working, sober and neat in their habits, and bear a good name for 
orderliness and freedom from crime. On the establishment of peace 
at the beginning of British rule most of the Kanoja soldiers became 
husbandmen. Of the rest some are traders and money lenders j 
others grain-dealera, and a few beggars. They are fairly off and a 
few are rich. They worship Shiy, Devi, and Mu rut t* and do not appear 
to have any Upper Indian gods. They are fond of going pilgrim¬ 
ages both to local shrines and to different parts of India p "especially 
to Dwurka. Their priests are Yajorvedi Brhhtnaus. They neither 
eat nor marry with Deccan Bnllinians. Except Kanojfis they allow 
no one to come into their cook-room. They many among people 
of their own caste. They arc said to have formerly brought their 
wives from Upper India, but tho practice is no longer kept up. 
Many of the men never marry, and the Dumber of the class is said 
to be declining. At birth they have five days 1 rejoicing, asking 
friends and worshipping their gods. On the twelfth day the child 
is named and friends are feasted. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread from their seventh to their tenth year. Girls are mnrried 
while still children* When they come of age they aro kept by 
themselves for three days, and the whole of the fourth day ia 
spent in singing and music. Meu marrv at any age, the rich 
early ami the poor when they can afford it. Except infants who 
die before teething! they bora their dead. Their widows are not 
allowed to marry, but, unlike other Brdhman widows, their heads 
are not shaved. Though their house* are scattered they form a 
separate community. Quarrels aro settled by a committee. They 
lavo do recognised headman, but tho opinion of those who are 
learned in religious and moral teste carries weight with the rest. 

pjuviDg are connected with the monastery of the great Shankard- 
ohdrya which was built in Panchavati by Nina Fad navis towards the 
dose of the eighteenth century. The monastery and alms-house are 
managed by a DrAvid Brahman whose ancestors seem to have come 
irorn the Brand country when ibe monastery was built. 

Pardesih BrAijm ass, found at Nfeik, Mtogaou, and Chindor, 
are the priests of the different classes of Upper Indian Hindus, chiefly 

22*5?} "I 10 “? ° Ca * kn<Mm 113 Pwdeahis. They have settled m 
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a shopkeepers And husbandmen, and the rest messengers* They 
speak Hiindusttfni and live on vegetables* Some wear their turbans 
like Mar at ha Brahmans and others like Kuo bis. They worship the 
s&itie gads as Duces n Bnihinans. 

KaSapa and TeL Atffl Brahmans occasionally visit the district, 

| living either by begging or by the sale of sacred threads, They are 
generally dark and have a name for cleverness and knowledge of 

{ the Vedas. They speak Telagii, 

MArvAdi BrAhmaks, of four gab-divisions, Chany at, Fushkanm, 
Shrhimlip and Shevak, are found ~m the district, but" go to M&rwJLr 
£or marriages or other special business. They are scattered over 
I almost the whole district, the well-to-do dealing in doth, others 
acting as shopkeepers or cooks* and the rest living on the alms of, 

: or performing ceremonies for, M4rw&r V4nis. They do not eat 
| flesh or drink liquor. Seme worship Vishnu and others Sliiv. The 
| father of the girl generally seeks for the husband and offers his 
daughter in marriage. If rich be gives a handsome dowry* At 
marriages when the bridegroom reaches her house, the bride takes 
crushed henna leaves, among which a silver ring is hid, in her right 
band and the bridegroom clasps her hand in his r They then go to the 
marriage altar, and after making offerings walk four times round it* 
The silver ring is afterwards worn by the bride* 

GciAK.ir Bieaiihams have ten or twelve houses in Ndsik. They 
are of six sab-divisions., Audieh, Khed^vdl, Bhatmevdda, Travddi- 
mpv4da, Gomtivdl, and Knndoliu* They cat together but do not 
intermarry. Some of the men dress like Deccan Brahmans. Their 
women wear the petticoat. Most of them are beggars or priests 
to the liimbrits, KAsdrs, and Tdtnbolia, Some make and sell 
snuff, while Others are servants in the houses of Deccan BrAhmans, 
fetching water for house purposes and for drinking* Though they 
drink water brought by these Gujardt servants, Deccan Brahmans 
do not oat food cooked by them. Them is a great scarcity of 
marriageable girls, and many men do not marry till they reach an 
advanced age. 

I Writers include two classes, Kdyasth Prabhus 150 (males SI, 
females 69), and Thiknrs 488 (males 287, females 201) with, m 1872, a 
strength of 688 souls or 0*09 percent of the whole Hindu population. 
Prabhus, mostly late arrivals from the Konkun, hold hign posts in 
the revenue branch of the public service. Their prosperity greatly 
depends on the caste of the headmen in tho Collector’s office, as 
there is a very keen rivalry between Prahhus and local Brdh mutis, 

; As a class they are educated and well-!o*do. 

TuAkurs, properly called Brahma-Kskatri Tlinkurs, are found 
chiefly in Ndsik and Toola where there is n considerable Gujarat 
, colony. They are generally fair and wear the sacred thread, home 
of the houses of tho well-to-do are beautifully rich examples of the 
G ujarfit s tyle o f wood-carving. Bo th mon and w om en d rose 1 ike Mardtha 
Brahmans?* They live on vegetable food imd worship the same gods 
as Brahmans. Moat of them are well-to-do living as landholders, 
moneylenders, and pleaders, and some dealing iu butter and sugar. 
They do not allow widow marriage* They have trtveu up intercourse 
with the Bmhma-Ksliatris of Gujerft. 
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Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping claves include 

12,641 MitrvMis of three divisions (males 7040 , females 6001 ), 
4075 (males 2175 * females lOi^O) Vania, 1050 (males 539 , females 
511 ) Lingdyats, 160 (males 79 , females 51 ) Bhihiiis, and 03 (males 37 * 
females 20 ) GujnnJ, giving a total strength of 17,959 souls (males 
10 , 470 , females 7489 ) or 2'59 percent of the Hindu population. The 
three MS/rvi idi classes are the Mcshri, the Shrdvagi* and the OkfbL 
Of both Mesbri and Qzv&l there are many sub-divisions. Except the 
Y cola M^rv&iis, who are sniid to have been settled for nearly 200 years, 
all are said to have Come, during the last fifty or sixty years, from 
the north of the Narbada, from Mirwdr* Jepnr, Jodhpur, Udepur, and 
BiMuir. Most of the settled Mdrvadis speak Marathi with u. broad 
accent . 1 The town MArrAdi generally shaves except the upper lip, 
and the village Miirvadi. grows the heard. Some wear three 
locks of hair, two curling one on each cheek nnd the third on 
the crown of the head, t he back hair is mostly worn long with an 
upward curl at the tips. New arrivals may be easily known by their 
email two-coloured turbans, generally yellow and red or pink and 
red* their long hair, their dirty look, and their odd speech. In 
course of time they become naturalist, drop their peculiarities, 
and, except hy their strongly marked features, cun hardly bo known 
from higher class Hindus. They taka to wearing the ordinary Msmtha 
turban and hIito, become cleanly in their habit* and dress, speak and 
write Marathi, end oven wear their hair like high class Hindus. 
Town MAfvadis live in houses like those of other Hindu trader*!, but 
in the country it is usually easy to make out the MurvddPs house by 
its belt of brown round the doors and windows sometimes picked out 
with whitewash* On first arriving a Manradi is generally poor. 
Coming by Indor and Khamgaon, he brings camels for sale iu I ho 
Central Provinces or Borar, or a pack of native white blankets, an 
article much in request among Mardth£s* He deposits the proceeds 
of his season s tour with the shopkeeper with whom ho takes service, 
and is generally put in charge of a branch shop, or given a pack 
of erdch trifling things as glass bungles, pulse, aaafcDtidn, or cumin, 
aua sent round the different markets. There seems to be usually 
Roma sort of partnership between the employer and the cm ployed „ 
leading, as their relations thicken, to intricate manoeuvring with 
regard to bonds and money Ion ding. Their thrift and greed of gain 
are a bye*word. It is said to be their rule to go supperless to 
bed on any day on which they fail to timko money. Having, by 
dmt of the strictest economy, put together a little money, the new 
MArrfdi ustially establishes himself in some small village, and* with 
the headman s louvo, begins to make grain advances, vmlididhL to 
be repaid at harvest time at from twenty-five. mraL to a hW™l 
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per cent, dm add, occasionally on bad security and dnrinsr limes of 

253W* f ??°, f *?"• J° Bedd« in wlideStle grain, 

bedsit, iu retail, hrkul, puluo and grain, and in condiments, spices. 
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sugar, nod flour. Prom grain lie gradually passes on to selling cloth 
and lending inynuy,, And being, as tt rule, teener and more exacting 
and punctual in his demands than most monoybruSers, his profits are 
considerable^ When he has made enough money for the purpose, he 
hands over his business to Ma partner or clerk, or to some acquaintance! 
and goeshoaie to marry ^ lie comes back with his wife and continues 
his business usually for the rest of his life* * and loss comm only 
until he has collected enough to retire on. 1 Though generally very 
cte&O'hsfced, when at marriages and ether family cere monies he 
entertains his caeteinen, he adcs his friends from great distances* 
and feasts them regardless, of expense. 3 Instances of Mdrv&ctis 
building wells or rest-houses are rare* and the tittle they spend in 
charity is given in a business-like way, the charity fund account 
appearing in their books ns they would eater any other item of 
expense. Though stricter and perhaps less scrupulous, the Marvddi 
has ousted the local moneyleader chiefly by his much greater energy 
and by his willingness to help in times of need. Unlike the local 
Viini, he never thinks whether his debtor is able to pay or not, 
but gets out of him what he can, how he can, and whenever he 
can* As a rule, Mdrvddis can write, teaching one another or having 
learnt before coming to the district. There are no local schools 
where Mdrvddi is taught, bnt Mdrvddta almost always send their 
children to learn Mur;‘Uhi in the G-uverninent primary schools. 

Mounts are Mdrvddi Y£ais who worship Yiahim and wear a 
basil necklace, Jcanti* Osvals 3 and Sbrdvagis are Jains, the Osv&la 
of the Sitdmbar or white robed* and the Slir&vagts ol the Digambor 
or flky-clod, that is naked, sect. Oavdls are of two sub-divisions, 
Dana and Visa, 4 and have three places of pilgrimage in the district! 
one at Mhnsml six miles north of Nosik and the others at the 
Chiiindr Lena caves* few miles to the north-west of Nfcuk and at 
hffingin-Tungia in north-west Bdgifin, On the top of the hill at 
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1 Ths ([ucitifra of rutiKn^ to M Invar Of iotllio| in Xdok depends On a moi 
oonnoctiona. On a wlio hju frienda And relations round him probably aUys ; londy 
fricndlom men, u a min, go hack. Thu ^ononl fnctico la to settle. 

* The gTcat Want ol mimagubta girls ntnobg them and the milieu* oxpetiJw of a 
marriage tfipto Miiniir force most of thorn to remain nnmarrivd, 

1 O^vikls are said to have talton their name from Ibo town Qstiv & in Jodhpur* They 
uy that -Souehial, a goddess of that place, ordered them to leave the town, and 
thrt-Atencd to bring ruin on any one who stayed behind. The Catch Account 
CoFiftrcta their name with the town Ol 0» in Klrkor, See Bombay Oucttcer, V* 5tf. 

* The eonimou stray of the origin of the division is that on OsvA] widow, contrary 
to the role Against widow marriages, lived with a Jam priest and had two poos 
by him. The sons grew riels. And hit upon Lhe following piAn for forcing their 
CMtefetlawi to overlook their illegitimate descent. At the lo»H of RflVi, tfhdfo 
there wba a lam Dumber of OavAls, they made grand prtipftratiOQI for A dinner And 
asked the Gavals, who, not knowing that the hosts Were of illegitimate birth, attend- 
ed the party in large oumbere. A widuir told her son tin* history o f the sieq who 
wcib giving the feut And IkO wont before the assembled < kvAla and bcggwl of 
them to allow hi e mother to remarry. They Sited why h<? had come there tu make 
this re^acst, and ho t*dd them the story of the birth of the two brothers who had 
invited ihom to dinner. On hearing that their hosts were nutcastcs there was a 
flmhlsq confusion among the guests. Those who hod touched the food became the 
fcdlowen of the I wo brother* nod oomo to be colled ftaai** while those who hod not 
touched the fowl and remained pure worn colled Vis**, The ups of Visa And Daja as 
nAmoM of caste sftfcdivirioni is oommm. The terms seem to mean VUs, or twenty 

m the saure, that is pore blood, ami Dosa, or ten in the score, that is haif^aata. 
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Mfirigin-Tnngia. they have carved images of P&r&snitk their 
twenty-third saint. At llhasral and at MnEgiu-Tungiu they liav# 
handsome rest-houses for the use of pilgrims. 

LAmaeka Van is, found in Biiglim, Knlvan, and Mdlogaon, are a 
well-to-do class of V£nLs, who, in the villages of those sub-divisions, 
hold the place which M&rv&di Yanis hold in other purls of the 
district, They apeak mixed Gujarati and MardUhh They are very 
industrious and greedy of money, and deal in grocery, cotton, grain 
of all aorta, and cloth, while some are moneylenders and a few are 
husbandmen. They are the chief wholesale buyers of molasses or 
tjol M and in March go round the district making arrangements for its 
purchase. 

Lis q A vats, found in Nosik and Feint and a few in other sub-di visions 
as grain-dealers, have come from S hold pur and the southern 
Mo nit bo districts. They are of seven sub-di visions. Pan chain, 
Dixivunt, Chili van t, Tdoris, Bandgar, Hatkar, and Koshti* Of 
these Fan chains are found all over the district, and Baudgars, 
Hatk&rs and Koshtis in Tool a. All speak Manlthi both at homo 
and abroad. In appearance they are dark, and, except a few 
in N&sik, they live in small houses. Both men and women tie 
round the arm or hang from the neck, and some men hide in their 
turban, an image of Shiv sometimes covered with a red doth. They 
have a great name for craft and cunning, and deal in grocery, 
keep cattle, and sell milk both fresh and thickened by boiling* 
Among Punch&ms acme are landholders, vatanddrx, and money, 
lenders while others have taken to cultivation. Bandgars, H'atkars, 
and Koshtis are almost all weavers* In token that- they aro devotees 
of Shiv they generally rub ashes, AjWjji, on their foreheads and arms. 
They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefore 
disregard ihe ordinary rules about ceremonial impurity. The 
Chilivanta do not allow food to be seen when it is being cooked 
or eaten. They never drink water from flowing streams or rivers, 
but use the water of cisterns and wells. They never eat clarified 
butter that has been kept in leather caf-ea, budtAs. Their disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass meeting whore the 
presence of a priest or Jan gam of the Chiranti sub-division is 
liecessaiy. 


Gtjak Van is, found in small numbers hem and them all over 
the district, are SEiid to have eomo from tiujanU some about 25u 
years ago and others within the lust hundred years. Most of them 
ore shopkeepers, though some Scud money, others cultivate, and a 
few Labour, They are said to be a sober and honest class. 


Husbandmen am of fourteen classes, with, in 1872, a strength of 
293,4fi0 soul* (males 150,215, females 143,245) or 42*32 percent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 205,099 (males 11)4,657, females 
101,042) were Kunbisj 49,503 (male* 25,040, females 23 «23I 
Konknnia ■ 21,416 (males 11,102, females 10,224) Malls 7 5751 
(males 2993, females 2758) Manltbas; 4508 (males 2:120 ft-mali-H 
2182 ) Kiuudas; 3501 (males 1788, females 1713} Rajput.; 2d48 
(males 1 310 feifflks 1306) Hetkaria \ 400 (males S45, females 164} 
fakidis; 2oi (mules 180, females 74} Dalifiris j 165 (males Q > t 
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females S3) Tirmalis ; 02 (males St, females 31) Yidars ; 33 (males 
13, females 20) Bandgure ^ 33 (males 14, females 19) Tirguk ; and 
13 (males 9, females 4) Naikavdia- 

EuNBJB form tlia moat important element- in the population of 
the district, wit h a strength of 204,372 or 29"47 per cent of the entire 
population. They art? the moat skilled and successful of cultivators, 
and are found all over tho district. Besides in cultivating, some of 
them are employed as police constables and messengers, and a few as 
schoolmasters and clerks. * 1 

Eokkaxis are immigrants from Thlna who have spread into the* 
Dangs and up the western spurs of the Sahytidri hills. They seem 
to be newcomer^ many within the last generation, and almost all 
within the last hundred years. They call themselves Konknn 
Kunbis, and are a w T rotehcd looking race like Kolis in appearance 
and not above them in intelligence. Choosing sparsely peopled 
places with tracts of waste arable land, they often shift their wattle 
and daub huts, and occasionally go to the Konk&u to renew? their 
connection with their native place, nominally in search of uplands 
and grazing. They Bland the feverish western climate better than 
Nosik Ktinbis, and, us the Bkils and Kolis are very idle, they have 
almost the monopoly of bill cultivation- They are much given to 
wood dalhif tiBuofe, and, where this is not allowed, they 
work us labourers. They have a great name for skill in sorcery. 
Except a few village headmen who bold he reditu ry grants they are 
badly off. 

MilESj found in considerable numbers all over the district, are 
of three sub-divisions, Phul, llaldc or Bunkar, and dire, which neither 
cat together nor intermarry. They dress like Ktinbis and speak 
Marathi both Ut home and abroad. Moat live in mud-walled Hat- 
roofed houses, and the rest in houses of burnt or unhurnt bricks, 
Except a few, who are devotees of Yithoba of Pandharpor, all eat 
flesh, but never cow's, bullocks or buffalo’s flesh. They are sober and 
hardworking, most of them husbandmen and the rest masons or 
labourers, and, in rare cases, Government servants. Their women 
help them both in husbandry and in selling flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. They worship Yithoba, Khundoha, jmd Bhairoba. 
Some of them in honour of the god Yithoba visit Pandlmrpur at 
fixed periods, called to ruf. Their only two ceremonies are hair 
cutting or jtival, and marriage, Ilair cutting takes place in the 
ease of girls within one* and in the case of boys within two years 
after birth. The marriage ago depends on the circumstances of 
the parents- Social disputes are settled by a majority of votes at 
a caste meeting, and the decision there given is final. They send 
their boya to school, but do not keep them at school after they have* 
learnt to read and write Mardthi. 

MarAvrAs, properly ho called, are a comparatively small body 
but have a good position in their villages. A few arc dcshmnkhs, 

1 The details mbatit Etmbii atom in the KhitTuh'ah -Statistic AtiCOimt (Bombay 
GairttetiVi XII, fi£-66) Ajnily to a eo^tdrirabSo extent to tho KunbL* or the esat anil 

n^rth^sst of Ntoifct mi\ tM detail* Kivm laeh»w for Ahmednigw may bo taken t q 

1 uelnde i NDflidcubJe portion of the Kunbi* of the west and south of the district. 
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ipfitils, and clerks, constable or messengers, and the rest are tuaband- 
mfln and labonrers. Eioept the dealiimilrbs and well-to-do laLdboWera 
who live in good houaes, moat of them live in poor one-atoned huts. 
Rich Marilthfts do not allow widow marriage, strictly enforce tho 
zenana system, gosha, and wear the sacred thread which is given 
them at marriage. 1 

RjUfUTS, or Thaknrs, found in small numbers throughout the 
district, are of two sub-divisions, Tmirs and Chavdns. In Nmsik 
there are shout four houses of these Rajputs. They are said to have 
come from Upper India in search oE military service about 150 years 
ago, Aa a rule they are bill, strongly made, and dark brmrta. ( ho 
men let their hair grow and wear the beard. They speak Hindustani 
nt home, but they know Marathi. The mekdiSS* like Marathfe, and 
the women in FardeeM fashion with a robe, kthunga or phmlki, 
atid a bodice, <AoK* and when they go out a white sheet, dndn - They 
are dean in thwr habits, soldier-like, hot-tempered, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their ancestors arc said to have served under the 
Pesbwa as soldiers and hill-fort guards. Now some Imdondiimn, 
some keep grain and grocery shops* some are constables and messen¬ 
gers, and a few are moneylenders. They cat animal food* but do not 
tench Fowls or cow or buffalo beef. They do not eat onions or drink 
liquor; and if any man eats onions or drinks Lkmor he is put out 
of caste* The men wear a Bftcred thread like Deccan Brahmans, 
which is given them at the time of marriage, ]u their country, it 
is eaid that after childbirth women are held impure for six 
days* but the Nasik Rajputs follow the Deccan rule by which 
ceremonial impurity lasts for ten days* Widow marriage is not 
allowed. Marriages are performed in North Indian fashion, the 
bride and bridegroom being required to walk seven times round & 
pillar fixed in the marriage booth. Their household deity is Devi, in 

whose honour they keep a special holiday on Chaitra thtiddha Hlh 

(April-May), They also worship Khandoba, Muhldcv, and Rama. 


^ NAaik tuAYE a Fncvial interest as the original M*t of the MarAthi-H i.=i 

vuivno^cril to hlT* Wn m West KUndeib and XAnk {Grant BuiFa History, Sfi ; 
Briggs' Feriahta, ]|_ 330, 3*25 ; Hamilton a Onrapfckm Hiadiuhiu, ] L. isClj, In 24G 
Ike. MahArat!* la noticed n» one of tbs ten plaeffl to which Aihoko *mt «l 
cmhaaay (Tumour’s MahAviutao, 7 K 74), Hafeirlahtnka xa mentioottl, ina ffludokylA 
itunsriptiun of the aiEth pentnry (&$U), a* EnclmLbg threo prvavincea nod BQ,0Ul) 
villagc-a (Ini Ant, V. AS). In the seventh oentu ij (B+2) ilahdrisbtra Mseuii to have 
included the cottntry an far south as Badisii (Hiwen Tiding in I ml. AuL VR 2W) P 
In 1015 At flbui menliona MabiatdtA a* bemnnintf seventyIwo cnUea, IS pamsnHp*, 
south of the Nsjrb*il*( Elliot's HiiUiry, 1- 60S, in the thirteenth century Ziln-d-ilin Rami, 
in writing of Ala-ud-din’s oiUtility n to Gevgiri notices that till then th-oi XJ srtLtnli 
had never been punished by Mua&lmio unmea lEUiot’i History, ILL lo*>}. In 
the beginning of the fosrt^nth century (IS2U) Friar Jordan m (Memorabika,, 41] 
menUona the very groat kingdom of Mnmtba* Twenty yean later (1*34",! I I bn 
Batata nati™ tho Mari this of X an durbar in Khiinilral] u n people skilled in 
the arts, tnedlcioo, and lyiLn -logy, whoso nobks wera RrAhmaiiJi jhiii Km Hatula, 
LS4J. In oeanedion with tho view that Xituk was part of the oriffuial tent of 
the Marithii it may be nocked that two of the chief MardUha i.miilk^ the 
litjia of and the GfrikwArs of Boroda are connected with tho dialrkL 

Though they originally cainu from Poona, it waa on the north boundariol of Xaalk 
that the (rbkwdrs tirstrose to power and tha pre^nt GAikwiir i« the «->n of a EnAtil 
nf the village of Knlvan in Milejfanru The BnonRlo p^tila of VA*l hi S lunar 
more than once been H^nu^ctoJ by marriage with the RAjia of Sitira, by tha IojL uf 
whom one of the family w$a adopted. 
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iTheir priests are Kunnjn Rritluiians who officiate at their marriages, 
I Their cMte disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a easto 
mooting. T boy send their boy a to school* 

DAh Ams, 1 found here and there throughout the district, are mostly 
vegetable selldrs, the women selling retail and the trrnn exporting 
chilkcs ami other vegetables. Sumo are also grocers and cloth* 
dealers. The bulk of their produce goes by mi! to Bom bay * 
the rest they carry on bullock-back to local markets. Their 
home speech is Mnnlthi, and they do not differ in appearance 
from ordinary Kunbla or Marat has. They are a hardworking 
and sober class P and are fairly off. They gene rally live in 
one-storied lurnsea with brick walls and tiled roofs. They eat 
animal Food and drink liquor. Their staple diet ia rice, ini]let, ndyli 
or wheat bread* and pulse of different kinds. There is nothing 
special in what they mt on festive and marriage occasions. Their 
bon ho or outdoor dress does not differ from that worn by Kn tibia 
and Mrtlis?. They bold MdrtjtwhiTdk Shtiddh fifJi (November- 
December} called Qhmnpa Skmhlhi in special reverenee, offering 
new millet, oniony and brinj&ls to their gods as first fruits, nmvedya y 
and then earing the offerings. In marriages neither the parents of 
the bride nor of the bridegroom take any dowry* Widow marriage 
is allowed and practised. Besides marriage the only ceremony 
is jit mi rdkhitiu', or shaving the heads of boys. This takes place 
either in the child's lift It or seventh year when a caste dinner is 
given. They dine with Ldingbe Van juris and Mill is, but not with 
K uni us or Mnnithas. They worship Bhavatii, Khuudoba, Bh&irobn, 
am! other gods, and in some cases Musahe&n saints. Marathn 
BralmuiEi^ generally Yajurvodis* officiate at their marriages. Caste 
disputes are settled in accordance with a majority of votes at a 
ceiheo meeting. They send their children to school r but do not 
allow them to stay there long. They are hardworking and are 
generally well off. 

J l ktkaiixs, or south coast mcn t may have come into the district from 
Rntn&gin, as Rufcndgiri people arcs generally known by that name. 
KanaeAei, gone rally called Kdmula Rnnbis r immigrants from the 
western Ahmednagar su b-divisions of Akota and Sangamnor f arefound 
chiefly in Nandgami, Dmdori, and Igntpuri, and have spread north¬ 
west to Jawbnr in Thrinm They are of two sub-di 1 visions, Talevnd 
and Ifatkar, Wherever they go they pay groat reverence to 
their AJimednagar head men and coste councils. They liave peculiar 
gods and wedding customs, and are very ready to move from 
one place to another. They take cattle about with them, and live 
aa much by stock breeding as by tillage. They vanish into the 
Konkau when the rice crop has been harvested {November}, and 
come back to the hills in May, They often dispose of n good 
portion of their herd in Tliana, and for a hill tribe me well-to-do, 

Tj&ouls, found only in Chandor P are believed to have come from 
Donna, Alimednagar, and Aurangabad. They are honest, orderly, 
and welbto-doj and are specially skilful in growing the betel vine, * 


1 rjhtldbi At t tnilieviHl to h*ve come from Cppcr Bengal, Mr, A. Bii&ei, C.&, 
» £3-7 
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Craftsmen include fifteen cl&ssaa with, in 1872 P a strength of 

35,080 souls (males 18,1 15, females 16,974)or5*06per contof the whole 
Hindu population. Of these Hill (males 5020, females 1301} were 

Sondrsjgold and stivers mitlifi; 736®{nui] cs 3 7-17j, females 36 39) S li i m ltis 

tailors; G82G (males 3509, females -Ml 7 Suuira, carpenters: 4118 
(males ^0+7, females 2071) Karohhii-s, potters j 3932 (males 2044, 
females 1888) Lokirs, blacksmiths; 1714 (males 898, females Si 10f 
Kisars, coppers mi tbs; 681 (males 333, females 318) Tam bats 
coppersmiths; 490 (males 248, females 242) Jingars or PAnchdJs, 
hb ■ s 1 1 let*; 221 I id ii es 115, fe mu lea 106) iiui^jiih ; 1 'Hi J (\ jm3 es 

iOJemzhzm) GhiaddU, tinker^ 126 (males t) k females 62) Otdiis, 
casters; 16 (males 6, females 10) Patvekars, si Ik-tassel makers; 13 
(males 9, females 0) Khthris, turners; and 14 (males 5, females 9) 
Lakheras, lac-bangle makers, 

Sosahs, or goldsmiths, of four aub-divisions, Ldd, Ahir, PdnehliJ, 
and Devonian, who neither eat with one another nor intermarry 
are found in large numbers in NAaik and occasionally in other 
parts of the district. The home speech of nil is Mardthi, und all 
claim to be old settlers and Imre no troditiun of having come 
from any other part of the country. They are generally fejr 
dressing hke Brahmans and resembling them in their manners 
and customs. They ere hardworking and clean, but. as the 
proverb shows, have a poor name for honesty or fair dealing. 1 
Of the four classes the PdnduUn arc very few and of little 
importance. Except the DOTangans wbp arc verv strict, 
vegetarians, all eat animal food. Most of them live in well built 
houses with walls of burnt brick and one or tnorc stories. Except 
a few who arc Government servants, they work ns goldsmiths. Lads 
and Devangnus wear the isacred thread, the LsUls being invrs-ed 

SiS™^wT g *' iind ,ll ° D ™P ue undergoing the regular 
BrAhman_ thread corem«my, munj, when about eight years * old 

Yajmwedi Bribmans officiate as their priests on Wriage and 
Other occasions They worship Khandoba, fthairoba, and iLvdni 
and their caste disputes are settled by * majority of voles at a 

j£ * £7 S0 T ] to MhoJl, but do not allow 

them to be taught more than reading and writing MariLthL Though 

if not wefoS a M ,D thdr CaMitlg ' a8 * **. *V & 4 ! 

•SHTitMs or tailors nro of three kinds, Jains, Abira and 
Ndmvansfes, now called Kdmdevs after tho groat devotee of tW 

Jafe%h Th - thrM " uMi ™° n f "either eat together nor intermarry' 
Jain Shimpia are a very small class, with only one house at JsEkS 

1 rbeproTflrh it, 5 ojidf, BfrW Kmtknrri an™ M 

tliitii, mpu, nn dealing* With * jroJihtnilJi^i^*i£^ **ngaln*lv n? Brfjtpa ; 

be«n » rniitumporary of the gnat K*lhj T flh d to 1*1 ft ■ * •»«* to h»r* 

thirteenCh «atury, H« wu\ ,hE **rifth or 

par. Ah a writer of hyituKi he t •jrVitful, of Ptcdhur- 

on jh.pniimalVilhfi, ijffi > 4*31 

refa^ft ici hi* favour anrf einettinct ™+ 111 Ifmt 
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a hqnflo here and there in the district. The two other divisions are 
found in conmderable numbers in Ndsik town nnd in the district. 
Fair, clean, and hardworking, they live in mud-walled tiled or 
thatched^ hotiwes, and, except the Jams, eat animal food and drink 
lirjuor. 1’hey earn their living as tailors, cloth-sellers, and money- 
lenders, Severn! ol the bailors have beguii t o use sewing machines, 

I Their women, besides doing household work, help their husbands by 
in h king ft lid mending clothes. Exoopt the Jains who an? Bhravaks 
and devotees of Pants nath, they hare Brahman gurus, and are 
j Shsivs or Yaishnsvs as their gums may l>e. The Aliir and 
P N&mdev Shimpis worship Khandoba, Bimroba, and Bbavdni, and 
are great devotees of Vitholm of Pandharpur and of the Trimhak 
[y Mahitde r, where they go at stated periods every year. Their priests 
are Yajurvedi Brahmans, and, unlike the Jain Shicnpis, they do not 
H wear the sacred thread. Caste disputes are settled by a majority 
N of votes at a meeting of the adult nude members. On the whole 
e 8 him pis are a well-to-do class- They send their boys to school, 

[ though they do not nliow them to he taught more than simple 
reading and writings and Mar&thi account-keeping. 

Sutabs, or carpenters, found throughout tbe district but especially 
numerous in Niisik^ are very useful to husbandmen who pay them a 
share of their crops. Clean in their habits and a shade fairer than 
Kuobitf they dress tike Mar4tha IMbmans and neither eat animal 
food nor drink liquor. Almost all arc carpenter^ bud in g work and 
getting good wages in towns and large villages. They worship 
Khandoba, H ha [robs, Devi, and Yithoba, Their caste disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass meeting of the easte¬ 
rner!.* Ihey send their boys to school* but do not allow them to be 
taught anything beyond Marathi reading and writing. They are 
seldom in want of work and are fairly oil. 

KcmbhArSp or potters, found in almost every village, make and 
pell earthen tiles and pots. Asa class they are poorly off, most ol 
the largo pottery work in NiLstk and Igatpuri haring passed to 
Kathiawar Ku mb liars who have the monopoly of making the better 
I class of bricks. 

LorAes, or blacksmiths, are fonnd in very small numbers, There 
are about ten souls in NVissk and a few here and there in the country 
towns and large villages. Their number has of late considerably 
declined owing to tbe competition of Jingars and Gujarat Lohars* 
The Guiarftt Lohdrs am said to have been driven by a famine from 
Jundgftd in Knthijtwfir. Their home speech, till lately, was 
Gnjar&ti, but they are now almost like Kunbis, speaking Marilthi 
both at home and abroad, and following Kiinbi manners and customs. 
They worship Kalika Renukaof Jundgad, but their priests are Deccan 
Brahmans. 

KlsAes, or coppersmiths, said to have come from Khdndesh, are 
fonnd in considerable numbers in Nrisik and in small numbers in 
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Chandor, ^ eolft, MAiegaon, B&gUn, and Jiundgaon. Gen end iy fai r 

m thei J r J 1Abit ^ drwsdiffcre little from 
* , / wAhmaM, They speak Mfinithi both at home, 

til ‘-n lU » tTOn tf 1 J r limit houses mostly with more 

fc ZL { ni^ <b U . 0t tat aalmal food * OT drink liquor. 

SS y -“ B . ko ii ; id 8611 b ™ B ™PP^ Teasels of various sort,, arnl 

iSLm fW^iT "•?**' thr "‘ tU ): mi(i rj ' W miscellaneous articles. 
Kxcepttli at widow roama^e is allowed, tbeir manners and customs 

K will r f rn 11 ^ <>f B ^ Lm “ a ‘ T l>«r chief gods are 

hlmndoba, Bbarmha and Devi, and they are said to bo reZJous 

worshipping their household gods daily before dining. Their 
priests are Vajurvedi JJrtf Lilians. Social disputes urn act tied by a 
inajnmy of votes at a meeting of the <*£ Tile,“end fi£ 

writi3 l a 5l“ hQ0 \ ^ '■* tKe £ klflrn littIe l110re f'h-m reading, 
^g^dnoconatkeepmg. They am a bird working and prof, 

I .iJiflATs or coppersmiths, found in the village of Oiliiir in Ninbdd 
and in Was* amaud to have coma from Pdv^ whel it fj 2 J 

ftW™ 0 Hn ‘ tLeil 1,011,6 “psech they am still GowS 

SSSKSW* 

household ga&L Tht-ir mift UUU } ^ ^ ^TP worshipped* their 
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firing and sot gems, and make fringes, tassels, and silk net 
woi>k. I hoy nre funnel in Inrj^u towns, As a ck^n they lire poorly 
f; Kata r is, hIho rolled Kuturi Tlidkars, are found chiefly m 
A and Yeota, They lire turners and wood carver and their 
name na well as their nrl: point to a Gujajrdt origin, Somo of the 
f^ 1 * carved woodwork is as rich, varied* and pictqresquo as any 
in Gujarat. 1 They arc generally fair p and wear the iliac red 

tnr£?;m and dress like Brrilminns. They speak Munitki but with 
a curious tone, and often confound the dental with the cerebral in 
1 I I hey do not many with Hnihina^Kshutri Th&kura. Lakh EE Aa 

I ntake Isic bracelet and Tarnish wood. They also work in tin. zinc. 
and other tnetala. They are found only in large towns* 

Manufacturers include seven eludes with, in 1873 n strength of 
f£« 53sJ ( m “tes 10,00:1. fc males 8936} or 2M per cent of the whole 
tf Itidu population. Of these 11,028 (males 554d # females 5482) were 
oil-pne^ers; 3HI7 (males 1891, female* 1720) SAlia, weavers: 
“‘*™ (males 1311, females 1072) Koshtis, weavers; 2027 (males 
1082 bio) KIratris, weavers; 1277 (male* 681, females 

aJti ) Kftngdns, dyers; 1 »3■ (males SO, females 107) Rivals, weavora : 
ami JO (males 8, females 8) N ini I is, weavers, 

the Kto. Ko.shtis, and S.\us weave cotton, and srnno 
„ K hatns aodSfilirt weave silk. The Silis follow various crafts Of tie 
five Khatri sub-divisions, PnnjAbi, Yinkar, KAvat, Rode, and Arode, 
onij r aiijAbis aud Vinkafs are found in the district. The Panjibis 
do not weave but are shopkeepers, sweetmeat-sellers, and husband. 
mr,n * ^kfirs, found at Sinmr, Yeok r and M^legoon, weave cotton 
and silk stalls of various sorts. In waistelolhs and white rubes, 
juitnWf the use of steam has enabled the larger manufacturers to 
undersell them* In other articles they hnvo eo fur been nearly able 
to hold their own, bilk weaving in Xtbok town is carried on to a 
smaller extent than in Yeolu, where the Giijarrfti Leva and KadvA 
ivunlns uhc the most expensive materials, .Still competition boa 
greatly reduced prices, and now many of the weaving classes have 
to take a field or even to work as day-labourers and are said to be in 
poor circumstances, tt avals, said to have come from Klidndosh, are 
found in small numbers throughout the district especially at Yoda. 
As followers of GomkhiUith they ought to wear oehre-coloured 
clothes, but some dress almost like Kunlun, Their home language 
is Aliiniui nr Khindeshi, but those who have settled in Nastk 
smmk ordinary Mnruthi, They worship GomkhuHtli, and also 
Khaiidobi and Bhavaui. They are weavers, most of them working 
in .SalLT houses. Caste disputes aro settled hy a majority of votes at 
a casto meeting, N‘ih,4lis, found only in Sinuar mid Yeola, arc said 
to have boon indigo-sellers and to have oomo from Kh&ndeafa and 
Nngar nhout a century ago. About middle height, somewhat slightly 
niiule, and brown-ski lined, the men shave the face mid the head except 
the top-knot. Their borne speech is JlnnUhi, and both men and 
women dross in ordinary Manithft Fashion. They are dean ia their 
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batik, und m debtors kiwc a high name for honesty- Tbe decline 
in the demand for Khdddeeli s m3 Ego forced them to give np their old 
trade. They are now hand-loom weavers and from the eompotihnci 
of iliac hi rte* made cloth are very poorly off. Though they have no 
religious feeling against animal food they oat fierih only aL"marriages. 
They seem to be partly Lmgayuts, accosting their caste fellows by the 
word SharnAth and returning the salutation in the words *Shiv 
Shamithd On the tenth day after hirlh ywrttjlmeatd are distributed 
among friends and relation Both girb nnd bojn are married ufter 
they are nine years oki Widow marriage under the Gantthurva or 
Mohotur form is allowed. When a man dies the body is covered 
with Howers and sandal and perfume* und it is dressed in a 

new waist cloth. A woman's body is adorned with turmeric and 
saffron, and a folded betel-leaf is laid in the mouth. They never 
bury their dead. They worship Unhide? und B3mvd.ni, and keep 
the Pra lmh and Skivralm fasts in honour of Shiv. Social disputes 
are settled by a committee whose decision h final. They send 
their boys to school- 


Bards and Actors include sist dairies with,in 1872. n total strength 
oE 2117 souk (males 1GB9, females 1108} or 0*30 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population* OE these 1561 (males 706, females 795} were 
Gnravs, drutnmera; 257 (males 101, families 156} KoMtW rope, 
dancers;256 (males lifl.females 130) BEidtSj bards; 57 (males ’-li r 
females 25j (BiftAda, musicians; II Hijdds, eunuchs ; and 5 [males 
3, females 2) JoMrifi, jewellers. 


Gctravs, or druinmers* found in large numbers all over the district* 
are of itvo sukdlvis-ions,, fe-huiv and Crasratj who do not intermarry,,^ 
Mau f of .^m their hair matted, rub ushoa on their bodies, and 
serve at Shiv s temples living on the offerings made to the god, 
k omc look and dress like Bmhmans* and have hereditary rights na 
temple pmsta. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Besides wiring 
at Shivs temples they play the drum, pttkhv&s, at marriages or 
m the train of danctng girls and boys. Many make leaf plates 
ami cups, sell them to husbandmen on marriage occasions and in 
return receive yearly presents of grain. They ere Stairs in religion, 
and m thoir houses keep images of Kbrndoba, Bhwrobn, and 
iJliavAtii. Some among them reverence MusalmAn saints. Their 
priest, vpttdkjfa, m a member of their own caste ■ in his absence 

SI?Hn™ m w Y ^^- B * <h T 1, Dia P l,tea ■» MttW »t caste 
meetings, If any one is found eating Hesli or drinking liquor ha 

w put out of caste and i a not allowed to join till he b« paid foS a eiste 

fetoy* f ° r beta,nUt aDd S ° me of ^ad 

KoleAtis or tumblers, found in small numbereall over the district 

f t a■ Mhndms by Kshatriya wive*’ 

the thZ f ?°? ■S'f"?!"' Oombdrij Jadhfty Pnvsr, u j Shinde' 
the three last of which eat together and intermarry. They are fair' 
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specially the women, and apeak Marathi mi ted with Khnareso, 
Gujarati, and Hindu mini, They live in huts made of mtkct gmas, 
which they carry from place to place on donkeys or on their own heads. 
They are a very lazy and dirty class, and maintain themselves mostly 
by (showing feats of strength, and gymnastics with rope-dancing 
though a few sell matrcHscs and dolls, and others beg chiefly from 
husband men in the fields. They never work as labourers. Any one 
who works is put out of caste, and is not re-admitted except on 
payment of a fine of from a handful of tobacco leaves to £1 (Its, 10}. 
In religion they are El iudus and some worship M usalmnn saints. The 
i chief gods of the Hindus are Khsindoba and Devi, They also worship 
| the cow and the river Godavari. They have no priests. Their disputes 
ore settled at caste meetings culled on marriage and other occasions. 

| Unmarried women are allowed to practise prostitution, and their issue 
J though pot put out of caste cannot marry with legitim cite Kolliiti boya 
or girls. Bairs, generally called Gaon LUiits, are bards who appear on 
marriage occasions, recite Hindustani verses, kavits 3 with great force 
and eloquence, and receive some present in cloth or money. They 
wear the moustaches twisted into long curls. They eat flesh, nnd 
some of them indulge to excess m hhang and gdnja* They allow 
widow marriage. Ghadsie, found, if at all T in very small numbers, are 
t e in pi e musician s T Tlioi r head ■ q u ar ters arc a t Jo j u ri and Pa ud harpia r + 
HjjdIb, or eunuchs, found in Kanik^ Yeola, Dindurs, Mdlcgaon, 
Sntana, nnd Eatvau, have fallen in numbers of late years, and very 
few 1 remain. They formerly had dues, haks 3 in every village, and, it is 
said, some even enjoyed patilships. Some of them keep and till fields, 
but most live on aims. They dress like Hindu women. In religion 
they are nominally Slnaalrorins, The Hijdas who live at Pathnrdi, a 
village about five miles south of N&iik, have some Mnsalmdus among 
them called Unndi&i, They live by tillage, and accompany the Hijdns 
when they go on begging tours. 

JohIhis, or jew'ellers, believed to bavo come from Upper India, 
are said to be the chi hire a of a Shudra father by a Yaishya mother. 
Some speak Hindustani and others Marathi. They eat fleth.bnfc 
only of the smaller kinds of game. They cam their living by giving 
brass pots in exchange for {fold-thread work and lace borders 
Some deal in false pearls, some sell beads, and some labour. They 
practise widow marriage. Their priests arc Yajurvcdi BrAhmans, 
but a Kanojn Brhhman generally officiates at their marriages. At 
marriages the brow ornaments, b&*iu$* T worn by the bride and 
bridegroom arc of date palm leaves. They worship the images 
of Devi, Khandoba, and MuhMev, and bold in reverence the 
Ud4™ who are a sort of GosAvis, said to have come from the PanjAb, 
and who are NAnakpatithis in belief and have a monastery, ttkhdda or 
»wrt, at Trimbak. Johans settle their disputes at caste meetings. 
Some of them send their boys to school. Marriages are always 
celebrated at night after nine o'clock, the bridegroom wearing a 
yellow or red robe reaching to the feet. 

Personal Servants are of two classes, with a strength of 9239 
(males 4922, females 4317) or l'33 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these ti493 (mulcts 3508, females 2985) were fthavis, 
barber* ; And 2740 (males 1414, females 1332) Pants, washermen. 
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Nhatis nra of four kinds, Kunbi Khivia, Bumlelkhaud Niui™, 
Mftrwar Nhftvifi, uiul GiijartU Nhiria, ’Extapt a few fanulii* 
at NAsik, the Kiinbi Nliflvis are mostly found in country towns 
and villages; the other three kinds are found iti Kioik only. 
Besides shaving, tho BundelkliBnd Nhavis hear torches at 
processions and the Kuubi Slums net as musicians, rajaiifn*, nt 
marriage and other pcoocssbiia. -Many of the village Khiva enjoy t he 
sole right of shaving in certain villages for which the husbandmen pay 
them a small share of their crop. The few Knubi barbers iu Sfisik have 
tbe sole right to shave pilgrims at the God Amiri. The washermen 
nre either local, called Parity or Bengali and North-West immigrants 
culled Dhobhis, They are a poor ch** t the lordgnera more Tinmen ms* 
in the towns and the IVits in the village**, The Pants usually 
jidd to their earning!! by tilling a held or two. At Hindu marriages 
it is the doty o! the washerman to spread Cctotha on the ground for 
the women of the bridegroom’s family to walk on aa they go iu 
procession to the bride’s housed 

Herdsmen and Shepherds are of two oleum s with, in 1^72,a 
strength of 12 p 837 s?ou]* (males 64-*S, foraafca b389) or l 85 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population . Of these 11 ,7lX) (males o82o, females 
5875) were Dhungars, and 1137 (males 623, females 514) Gavlb. 

Dieanoars, except a few who are settled as husbandmen in parts 
of ftiunar, are found mostly in the lauds to the south of the Ajunta 
range p Lite the KAnadtb, they usually come from Akola and 
Raiigutriiier where their headmen live. They are of five sub¬ 
divisions, Lrid, Ahir, Shegar p Khutekar, anil Hatkir, 1 which neither 
eat- together nor intermarry. Except the Ilutkars who keep 
sheen, cows, buffaloes, aud sometimes servo as sepoys, all aru 
blanket weavers. They are very dark in comp lesion, and 

are rather taller and spare r than Kunbis, They conic every year 
to the SahyAdria with herds of sheep, goats, and ponies. 

Sometimes, but less often than the Kdirndan, they have homed 
cattle. In the lair season, m manure is scarce and valuable, they 
earn a good deal from K mil)is by peuniug their Hock* iu the open 
fields* Like Thilaris they have a good breed of dogs and a 

peculiar way of gelding ponies. Except those who *cll wootl or 

blankets they are seldom seen in towns, aml, except the settled 
Dbangars who are well off, they are as a elass pier- Gavlis, 
shrewder and kss honest than Dhangaw, generally keep to towna 
and largo villages where there ia a steady demand for their milk 
atid clarified butter* They arc skilled in breeding cow* and 


1 A Mn^mAa story gives the fVillowinjg origin ef the ward Ilitktr; A ecrtuin 
bljacijfir, Qtiv cd tbu M«luU Viceroy 1 * gurd, wma in tha bah&t of tod citing Ilia 
maater every dmj, hut ct never waiting after he hud mxde Lin T\w 

courtier* told him th&fc he ought to tnti th« Viceroy wilh ^rcUvr respect. But 
he kept to hit (Luu.tl practice, *ad hw c*mlin-t u'm at lust brought to the Viceroy* 
huticc. As a putiishimmt ttL^ Viceroy ardanri I he door by which th* Dhafiyar cime 
tc be closed with kwortlft. The Llhan^r. regu-dlfiiHi of wotmd*, pa****) thmuah the 
mwU. iel»iL« hi* bow, nod at anac tuna oat The Viceroy pEcwi«L Mth his spirit, 
took him in favour «ml gave him tho peine of /fcdttTi or Atibhofti. Thin itary 
only a puy cm the wcmL The tribe i* well known in Uiadu&t&u and Ikrir Iki-itr 
Gazetteer, ’200. 
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nffuloes, and bath men and women are very knowing in treating 
the diseases of Hiiiuinh. 

Fishers ftro of two classes witli, in 1072, a strength of 13 o 7 souls 
[{males 742, females 645} or 0 20 per cent of the whole Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Of these 1274 (malesG77, females 507} wen? Bhois,and 113 (males 
65, females 48} K&hars. Rhois belong to two classes, thow who 
lire north, and those who lire south, of the Cbandar or Saptashring 
hills. The north Bhots an? Khnadeshis, The Bbois call themselves 
Run his, and some Kunbis eat with them. 'I he two classes of Bkeis 
o not intermarry. Besides their regular trade of netting fish, the 
hois are occasionally hereditary ferrymen and grow melons in 
iver hods. Kin A PS, curriers and palanquin-bearers, are also low 
lass fishers, looked down on by Blinds who try to force them off the 
ivers. Dhivars, a small tribe found in most parts of the district, 
,re fishers, ferrymen, and melon growers. 1 

Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers include eighteen 
jlaaaes, with, in 1872, a strength of 18,046 souls (male? 7230, females 
5416) or 1'96 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
5588 (males 3165, females 2523} wero Pnrdeshis ; 1535 (males 814, 
females 721) Beldars, etouo masons; 1363 (males G6S, females 
G95) LoiUiris, salt carriers j 1186 (males 612, females 574] 
K Imtiks, butchers; 884 (males 458, females 426) Juts ; 499 (males 
282, females217) Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 448 (males 205, females 
245) PendhAria; 4-16 (males219,females 227) Piirdhis, hunters; 386 
(males 203, females 183) Buruds, bamboo splitters ; 205 [mules 143, 
females 122) TAdis; 223 (mules 96, females 127) KdmAtis, labourers ; 
189 (males 87, females 102} Komtis; 121 (males 62, females 59} 
Halvais, sweet meat-makers and public cooks; 107 (males 53, females 
54) Tambolis, betelnnt sellers ; 95 (males 55, females 40) Kulaikars, 
tinners \ 80 (males 42, females 44) Bhuittris ; 83 (mules 44, females 
41) KalAls, liquor-sell era; 27 (males 14, females 13) Kathiiiwddis, 
potters; and 13 (males 8, females 5) BhadbLnanins, parched grain 
sellers. 

Pakdesris, though they have little knowledge of their original 
caste, are mostly Ahirs. Many of them came to the district to get 
service in tho garrisons of hill forts. 1 Ahirs of three sub-divisions, 
Gavli, Biuisi, and Jat Bansi, are found in Sinunr, Dindori, Cliaudor, 
MAlegaon, and Raglan. They are believed to have come from Upper 
India about 260 years ago, and bear a good character for sobriety 
and honesty in their dealings. Some have token to tillage, some 
labour aud work as household servants, while the rest sell and deal 
ia milk. Resides Ahirs, there are among NAsik Pardeshis, 
K acini rs, glass bangle makers, Chetris or Khatris the original 
fort garrisons, Rajputs of different clans, and Bnihuiuiia some 
of whom are moneylenders. As a rule, Pardeshis are taller and 
thinner, and have slighter moustaches than most Nosik Hindus. 


1 Mr, W. KamPiay. C.S. 

1 Inpteaf ofths*M limy be itjit&il that ji 31 the Pwrileehi village*, that ia villages 
with Flxrifdhl hewlmen wd HHvn eylecdm, within fort limits, $h*ra r u 
Kiinns'l. Hi latiijsic! ami Bfaanla Mr, A* C,J>- 
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Some of them have settled in villages and get on pretty well 
with the Kunbis. In other Tillages they are known as the fighting 
class. There Have been one or two moneylenders among them, but, 
Fiaa mlfythey are poor. Some, especially "in Trimbak, are known as 
Purbi Bi-ohiiiana.. The greater part oF the non-otdti rotors are police¬ 
men, or domestic servants of moneylenders, who go about daiming 
their master 1 !* debtors carrying it big black wood stick shod with mi 
iron ring. 1 good many P&rdcshis have taken to tho lower grades 
of the forest department and make active guards. 

Rnurius, stone masons, found in the mountainous parts of the 
district, are of two classes, Panlcshi and Vad Beldiirr. The two 
classes do not intermarry. They speak Hindustani at home and 
Marathi abroad. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their women 
wear the robe like a petticoat not tucking the end between their 
legs. They are properly qnairymen, hot some contract to square 
atones For builders; some Inbour and some work as bricklayers making 
day walls. They worship Khamlobn, Bhavani, and t he groat Mnsal- 
ntfip saint DAwal Malik of Mnlher in Brighln. Their priests are 
Yajurvedi Brahmans who name their children two days after birth. 
A woman is considered impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
All widow marriages take place on a Ibsed night in the dark half 
of the mouth. Caste disputes are settled in accordance with a 
majority of votes at a meeting of adult males. Drinking and fledt 

eating are not forbidden. They do not send their child ren to school 

PIiiustatSj stone cutters, found inconsiderable □.umbers in the 
towns of Igatpuri and N&rik, claim Rajput descent, ami say that they 
were once soldiers. They are generally dark ant! strongly made, 
nud wear a flat MariUha turban, Their home tongue is said to 
have been Hindustani, but they now speak Marfithi both at homo 
and abroad. They drink liquor, and eat fish and tho flesh of goats 
but rot of buffaloes or cows. Many smoko and a few chew tobacco. 
They are a clean hardworking class, mostly stone cutters though 
some have taken to tillage and oven to labour. Their houses have 

generally mod wnlla and thatched roofs. Then- family priest® aro 
injurvedi Brtthmnns. A BhAt from Batepur near Akola comes 
every hv e or ten years and reads their pedigree book, before them 
Me iH treated with great respect and is paid from lft. to £1 (Ha. 

Its. 10). They are both Sfaaivs and Vmshnuvs in religion Their 
houRchold deities are Khanduha, Bhaimba, Devi, Krishna and 
Iranpati. Funeral ceremonies are performed on the twelfth day after 
death if the deceased has no son, and on the thirteenth if he has 
eon. After a man & funeral the bier-bearers, and after a married 
woman s funeral, thirteen married women are fed on the thirteenth 
day. \\ (dow marriage is allowed. Disputes are settled by a caste 

£E?J2JE tte P« B ^cy of tho headman, who receives a turban 
on the settlement of every dispute. Children are sent to school. 
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md mutton. JAts, found mostly in Malegoooj nre regarded 
an honest class not much unlike Ktmbis in appearance and Living 
oy tillage- PendhAbis of three sub-divisions, Maratbn, Gond, and 
lUng, are found chidly in Mikgwm and BagbLm They arc believed 
o be ike deswndants of the Peadhan freebooters of the early years 
,f the present century, and, exempt ihe B&glau Pnndhdrie who deal 
□ grain and carry it to ifiilegaon for sale, are mostly labourers and 
lusbandmeti. Pakohis are hunters who snare and net tmres^ 
rtridgea, and deer. 

Bcfsuds, basket and mat makers, are found in almost all parte of 
ho district. According to the Jativivek, the sun born to a Bnihinun 
idaw by a BanyAsi was named a KarmacMndAl, and, by his 
iflge with the daughter of a Brahman woman by a Vaisbya 
thcr^thc Burud race is said to have been produced. This m Bp 
oubt fanciful. The appearance and calling of the Burnda combine 
ahow that they are one of the earlier tribes. They are generally 
,rk in complexion and speak Marathi both at home and abroad, 
heir pronunciation differing little from that of the Kunbia. They 
feat fifth and mutton and drink liquor. Hardworking and dirty, 
most of them deal in bamboos and plait baskets. A few keep carts 
for hire, but none of them work as labourers. After childbirth 
women remain impnre for twelve days. They consult B rah maim 
about ft child's name. Widow marriage is allowed. They are Shaiv* 
in religion, and their household deities are Khandoba p Bhairoba, and 
Bhnvdui. Some time ago, an enthusiasm for Shiv worship led tunny 
Bur mis in Ndstk end Ahmednagnr to He a ling round their nocks, 
like the LingAya*B. The feeling is said to have passed away, and 
the practice to Lave been given up except when thdrspiritual guide 
visits them. Bamboos, required to carry a dead body, are sold by 
every Burud in turn at a fixed price of SM, {an* 0). The proceeds 
are applied to feed easterners. They have no headman, and disputes 
are settled by the majority of votes at a meeting of the adult male 
ineidbere. Except in N fis l k where they are fairly off, they are a 
poor declining caste* unable to earn more than their daily bread. 
Some of them send their children to school. 

KaslVtius of four sub-divisions, Mnr&tha, Mhar, Miing, and 
Telniig, are mostly found in Mitlegaoji and appear to have settled in 
the district since the overthrow of the Peahwa, Most of them are 
labourers, and as a class l>ear rather a bad name for thieving. 
Routes, from the Ktirndtalc, have been settled in the district from 
fifty to sixty years. They speak Telagu at home and MwAtbi 
abroad. Dirty and idle they are great toddy drinkers, and earn 
their living by selling beads, sac red throadjs* needles, sinaLE metal 
pota, and pieces of sandalwood and bAsil garlands ; others by 
mending and selling old worn-out clothes, and some by hedging. 
They ask Deccan Brahmans to officiate at their marriages. Their 
priest, KrbhnAcMrya, lives in a monastery at Vmurargal, near 
J luidamlmd, in the Niakui's territories, and visits Niftik once in evei y 
five or six years. Their caste deputes are settled at meetings of 
adult male members helped by their religious head or his assistant, 
mankarit who-e duly it is to settle the dispute® referred to him by 
the hi*'h priest. Tambolis do not belong to the district, some seem 
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to have come from Gnjanlt and others from North India. 11 icy 
are well off taking bhang and ganja farma, and cultivating <-r 
lotting out betel-leaf gardens, HalyAjb, professional makers and 
beII™ of sweetmeats, are a Pardeahi class who call themselves 
Kshatri PardeahL*. Sweetmeat making is practised also by other 
Fnrdeshis, and, in a few cases, by BbujAris, BhujAbj*, found in sum 11 
numbers in NAaik, are a branch of KAynts from Upper India. 
They are of four &nh-di visions, BhuMotn, Mnthnlbhat p Nagur, and 
Sakshirij which neither eat together nor intermarry. Rather 
dark-skinned and dirty they speak Hindust-Ani ai home nnd Munichi 
ah road ► The women dross like Pardeskis, and the men like 
Knnbis or Mar&thAs. They use animal food and liquor. Some 
make and sell sweetmeats nnd others let carts for hire, but 
their chief calling, as their name implies, is frying grain* The 
work is generally done by their women. Brahman women may often 
be seen at their shops with parcels of millet, wheat, grant, pulse, 
and ndtcl, used in making the crake called icWdfti. Kalals, liquor- 
sellers, come from other districts. They are sometimes grain dealers, 
buying in villages and selling to Rlmiia agents of Bombay firms. 

K At if i aw adi s, from Gujardt and K&tkirtwAr* are found chiefly at 
NAsik and Sarnie, a village eight miles south-west of Nasik. They are 
said to be Rajputs, who were driven from their homes by a famine, and 
settled in the distric t within the last forty or fifty years. Though 
dirty they are a hardworking and orderly clftR** They bilk GujnntT i 
at homo and MarAthi abroad. Though a few have houses of the better 
sort, most live in huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. Most of 
them are potters making bricks, tiles, and clay vessels. Some deal 
in gras^, and some have taken to tillage and others to labour. They 
eat mutton, and their staple food ift wheat, milled, rice, ndgli, and 
ttditf pulse. Their caste dinners- generally consist of the GujarAt 
sweetmeats called The men wear trousers and cotton 

robes, and roll waist cloths round thoir heads. They name their 
children after consulting their family priests, who are GujarAt 
BrAhmanrt and whom they treat with great respect. After child- 
birth the mother does not appear in public for three months. 
They either burn or bury the dead. For ten days visitors at the 
house of mourning are offered a pipe nnd, jl meal of rice and puUe, 
khichdi. Marriages are celebrated only in the month of Mtiyh 
(January * February) * Though they have taken to worshipping 
Khandoba, Bhutroba, and Bk&v Am, their chief got! m RAmdepir wkoao 
principal shrine is in Mulivn. Caste disputes are settled by a mass 
meeting presided over by the headmen. Their children are sent 
to school. They are a poor class living from hand to mouth, 
BiiAiJEauNjASj grain parehero, are sometimes {crondas sellers of grain. 

Unsettled Tribes are twelve in number with a strength in 
1872 nf 161,03s souls (males 82,196* females 78,837) or 26 1 percent 
oF the whole Hindu population* Of these 68,62b (mule* 33,398 
females 35,222) were Roll*; 36,833 (males 20,360, feimdea 16,443) 
Bhi $i 80,178 (males 16,180, females 14,908) VunjAris: 15,318 
females 7392) ThAkur*] 8954 (males 1732, frumloA 
42 dL V irks ; b54 (males 346, females 308) Vidus ; 156 (males 70, 
females m) KaikAdrs; 137 (male® 69, females 68) Kutkoris; ]oy 
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(males 51, females 49) Vaidna j 52 (males 28, females 24) Kangdris; 
21 (male* 13, Eo males 11) Bkdmtda or detrains; and 7 (males 3, 
females 4) Rerads. 

EoLts, who are found sill along the Snhyddri and Akola hills* 
are a fine looking race, the most civilised and settled of the hill 
tribes. They belong to three cln^es, MaHiAr, Dh- r, and Rzij. In 
appearance ami customs they differ little from Nd&ik Kunbis. 
They grow hill grainy pulse, oilseed., and rice. Active and 
fearless their love for robbeiy was for many years the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of the district. Though they still require 
special police supervision, they have of late years, in great measure, 
Nettled to tillage* and their husbandry is now little less skilful than 
that of the local Knnhis* One Koli outlaw* whose memory is still 
fresh in the district, was Raghoji Bhtingrya of NMk who, about 
] 845, struck a panic into the Marwar Yrinis. Enraged at the torture 
of his mother, Raghoji gathered a band of Kolia and wandering 
through the district cut the nose of every MdrvAdi he could lay 
hands on. The whole Mltrvddi comm unity fled in terror to the 
district centres. The measures taken by the police made the country 
too hot for him and R&ghoji broke up his baud and disappeared 
Me escaped for the time but was caught by Captain Gel I among 
a crowd of pilgrims at Fandharpur. As some of his raids had 
been accompanied with murder he was convicted and hanged. * 1 Koli 
girls are seldom married till they are twelve or fourteen, and 
considered fit to live with their Iinsbauds. The bridegroom's 
father goes to the bride's father, asks, for his daughter, and pays 
fmm £1 to £5 {Its. 1U -Rs. 50) in money and forty to eighty pounds 
(1-2 mans) of grain. If the bride's father thinks this enough, the 
marriage takes place spun after. The rites and customs are the 
same us those at Kunbi weddings. The girl hrings fcw r ornaments 
from her father's house, and those received from the bridegroom 
are lookcd on as lent rather than given. They usually hury the 
dead. A caste meeting is held on the twelfth day after a death and 
a feast in given. The chief mourners are considered impure for ten 
days, bat no #hrihldhan or other funeral ceremonies are performed. 

Ru 1ts- seem to have come into the district from the Dtfngs* In 
the north they are found in Kfllvnn, Rigliin* and Malegaon, and in 
the south they are nett ted in Nome of the richest sub-divisions.* 
They are a strong active race, bid husbandmen but good watchmen, 
occasionally given to plunder atid living chiefly by gathering such 
forest produce m honey and lac. Though settled they nrc sti ll under 
police surveillance, and am not allowed to move from piece to place 
without- giving notice to Hie village authorities. IThIcsh sti iillj] sited 
by other classes, Bhil forays arc prompted by love of excitement or 
revenge rather than with a view to pi unde r + In 1809, when the 
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RAglAn moneylender ware pressing their debtors with the view of 
gaining a hold of their hind* armed group of Rhiis went from village 
to village plundering moneylenders' houses of bonds. Their spirit 
of discon toot and sense of hardship and wrong showed itself in open 
acta of outrage, audit was feared that the spark of violence, once 
lighted, would spread among the cognate tribes of the SahyAdn and 
SiUpuda hills, and rise into a flame of rebellion that would take long 
to stamp out. 1 

Ya>7Xeis or LamAas, whoso calling as camera has, during the 
last fifty years, suffered greatly hy the increased use of carts and 
by the opening of railways, belong to two classes, husbandmen 
and carriers. The husbandmen nave settled in villages, and,, 
except by the men’s larger and rounder-brimmed turban and their 
special surnames and family names, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Kim bis. They speak Marathi in their houses and the women 
have given up their high-peaked head-dress. Thu carrying Yanjflris* 
who, in spite of cart and railway competition still pa^a to the coast 
with long trains of bullocks, taking grain and tobacco and bringing 
hack salt, keep to their peculiar dress and their odd dialect closely 
akin to Mdrvidi, Besides these local Van jam large bodies from 
the north of Indor constantly pass through the district. These 
eeem a class apart speaking a Hindi dialect. 

LAdb, 1 * the most important of the Vanjari sub-divisions also 
found in the IMegMts near Ahmed nugar and in Gwalior, are 
scattered over the whole district. In the town of NAsik there 
are about twenty houses with a population of sixty souls. In their 
appearance, dress, food, character, and c occupation, they ha nil v differ 
from other Yuiijuris, 5 Their household gods arc Khandohu, Bhiurobn, 
Ekivi, and Ganpti, and they have also an image representing their 
ancestors radihirka tak. In villages where there is a temple to Miruti, 
the monkey god, they worship there daily. They wear the aaemil 
thread and eat, though they do not marry, with Khuddne and 
Midi nun- V anjAris. As is the custom among the twice-born oEnsses, 
tho members of the same family stock, or gotra, do not marry. Thu 
two most important of their marriage ceremonies are telran nr 
anointing, and demk. Fur the performance of tdvan the bride 
and bridegroom are required to fast on the mumage day, till 
nine in the morning. A washerwoman plays the chief part in 
the ceremony, She ties some betel leaves to nn arrow, dips them 
mto oil, and sprinkles the oil on the bride and bridegroom. She 
then repeats the name* of their ancestor^ things for a while, and 
dipping two betulnute into water, bores a hole through the note 
and ties them with a woman 1 ** Jmir one each on the wrista of 


1 Mr. -liiraca' MemnnunJum, 7. 

. ,Fn>m nuneriils auwlilHj by Mr. fWhoji Trimb*fe SilMn. ]jJ w „ liw . 
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the hridc and bridegroom, A dinner is then given to the assembled 
party. The &rt?oi ceremony token place aimosi immediately 
j after* It is performed by a married couple the hems of whoso 
' robes ore tied together* The woman carries in a bamboo basket! 
certain articles of food* sulhrij and with them a cake made 

I of wheat flour mixed with molasses and coloured yellow with 
turmeric powder, and the man carries an axe and a rope. The 
pair, followed by the marriage party, then walk to the temple of 
MAruti, ft piece of broadcloth being held over their heads all the 
ffl way. In the temple the ministering Gurav or hia wife stands waiting 
| for them with a bundle of small twigs of five? trees, the mango* jambid, 
| iunbar, wi>danti t and ruL The articles of food are kept by the Gurav 
or his wife, but the cake is returned in the bamboo basket with the 
five twigs which are called p&nchpalei. The twigs are held in great 
reverence and tied round a post in the marriage booth. When the 
twigs have been fastened to the post the marriage can be celebrated 
in spite of any obstacle, but, without the demk r marriftge cannot take 
place. Though it generally takes place on the marriage day* the 
devak h sometimes performed earlier if there is reason to fear that 
anything may stand in the way of the marriage. 1 

m One custom* peculiar to them, though not uncommon among the 
upper classes, is for the sister of the bridegroom to close the door of 
hia hquso^ and on his return with the bride, after the completion of 
the marriage* to ask her brother to give his daughter in marriage 
to her son. The bride promises to do this and the door is opened* 
Their death ceremonies hardly differ from those of other TnnjAria* 
and f though burning is the rule* no objection is taken to the poor 
burying* Caste disputes are settled by a meeting of respectable 
members* under the presidency of the chief male member of the 
Sflnap Chandarrfo’s family. If the accused is found guilty and is not 
able to pay a fine, he is made to stand before the caste meeting and 
crave pardon with his sand ids on his head. 

TkAkces are found chiefly in the hill parts of Igatpnri and 
Nftsik, along the A kola and Sahyadri ranges. Among Hindus they 
theoretically hold a good position equal to or Above the ordinary 
Kunhi* and many of their surnames are said to bo pure Sanskrit* 
An inscription found in a TMkur*s possession in Igatpuri, and 
translated In 1&78* seems to show that as far back as about ti50 they 
were known as Thakkura and some of them held positions of 
importance. 1 They would seem to be the descendants of Kajputa 
who settled in the Thai pass and married Koli women. In appearance 
ThAkurs, though short, are fairer than Bbils, well made* and strong. 
The men have a good name for honesty and the women for 
chastity* The men wear a scanty loincloth* and the women 
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top and knotting it over the temples. The men wear no metal 
ornament* *, but generally go about with a quantity of wild-creeper 
pods nnd round egg-airad gourd* tied round the waist, clattering m 
they walk. They carry a reaping hook, nella or font*, stuck behind 
thvm into a bit of wood fastened to a waistband of stout wild plantain 
fibre. They aro very clover in the use of their spears?* whose 
blades are about a foot long and from two to two and a half inches 
broad. The bamboo handles are sis or seven feet long and from 
four to six inches round. Armed with these spears* three or Four 
Thakurs will walk almost straight to a tiger much more bravely 
than Kolia* They are less given to robbery than Kolia, and 
not so much given to drink ns Bhita. Many of them do not even 
touch liqnor* Though a few enjoy good positions as village headmen, 
most are labourers eking out a living by bringing to the market 
bead-load 0 of firewood. They have eight chief yearly festivals, 
VaisMkh shuddhfi 3rd (May); A&hddk vadya 30* A (July) \ Shrdtxm 
Ehuddha &th M Nagp#nchmi t (July-August) ; Shrdvan vadtja 30 th 
{August-September) ; Ashvin tikuddha lQiA, Basra, (October) j 
jfaAmn ttedya30fA, Div&K, (October-November) ; MAgk ihuddha 2nd 
(February) ; and Pluihjitn shuddha 151 A* Hoti, (March-April), The 
meat important of these i* the JToli festival, a time of riot and rough 
merry making. The women gather in numbers* and carrying round 
n dash of red powder* ask for gifts from every one within reach. 
The men get up show* of oddly dressed beggar* and expect gift* 
for the performance. The observance is much the same as among 
Ktinbis* except that the women of the wilder tribes seem to lose all 
their shyness and roam about demanding money and cbuying the 
men all over the place. 

TAbus, perhaps originally YarAlis or upland ers, are found 
in Feint, and on the Sahyadris* Their name seem* to appear in 
Yaralatta the most northerly but one of the seven Hindu KonkansJ 
Like Th&kurs they live for part of the year on the grains they raise, 
and for the rest almost entirely on the root* of the havdhari tree and 
on kamndtt berries. Besides these they cat aoine sixteen or seventeen 
roots and leave*, hand and bhdiL As a class they are poorly 
clad and very wretched. Their language is rather peculiar with 
many strange word*. 3 They move their huts every two or throe 
years, and, except beef, eat flesh of all kinds. They are great tobacco 
smokers. 

Yadais, delvers and quarrymen, of three *ub-di visions, Miti, Ghdi, 
and J at, are believed to have come from Fandhurpnr, Sholapur,SAt&ni, 
and Jamkhandip though according to a local story they have been 
bug settled at Nasik and built many of the district fort*** They talk 
Tolagn at home and Marathi abroad* They live like YaiduK in 
small tents, f&U, and oat mice, rata, fish, and swine. Except a few 


1 Troyer'i fMjft Taranaki, L 401. 
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labourers they are all earth-workers. Hie Mdti Vodare generally 
■work in digging and other earth work on roods, dams,, and wells. 
Kindi Yadars break ate ties and serve as quarry menj supplying stones 
ffor building purposes. Jat Ysuhtrs prepare and sell grindstones. 
When not busy with anything else they catch field mice* Social 
disputes are settled by a council whoso decision is subject to the 
approval of the adult inale members of the caste, 

K At Kama* originally ini mi grants from the Koakan, are a forest 
tribe very small in number and seldom found beyond the limits of the 
SaliyAdriB* Squalid and sickly Looking they arc the lowest nod poorest 
of N&sik forest tribes. Among some of the least poverty-stricken 
the women draw a ragged shoulder clot9i across tho breast, but 
most go naked to the waist. They speak a corrupt Marathi using 
now and then some Gojardti words. They live chiefly on roots and 
herbs, and eat almost every kind of animal including rots* pigs, and 
monkeys, not scrupling even to devour carcasses, * 1 Though the use 
of beef is said to be forbidden, one branch of the tribe called Dhor 
Katkaris eat beef, but are not for that reason treated as a separate 
sub-division. Forest conservancy baa put a stop to their former craft 
of making catechu, Except a few catechu makers in the neighbouring 
native states* they work as field labourers* or gather and sell fire* 
wood. Their gods are Chiiide and Mhasoha, but ghosts and demons* 
bAuta and pm&h&chjt, are their favourite objects of worship. They have 
no priests and themselves officiate at marriage ceremonies. Disputes 
are settled by a council npjjointed for the purpose* but tho decision 
must bo approved by a mass meeting of tribesmen, 

KjueAdis support themselves by begging, basket ranking, and 
stone-cutting. Their women would seem to bo a very termagant 
and dirty class, as the word Kaikridln is proverbial for a 
quarrelsome and dirty shrew* Though an orderly class they are 
generally watched by the police, as they are given to pilfering, and, 
in some cases, to housebreaking and dacoity. 

YAinoa, medicine hawkers, found wandering throughout the 
district, are of five gub-di visions* Tihui, Mali, Mirjutn&li, Dhangar, and 
Koli Vaidus, who neither cat together nor intermarry* AH are said 
to have come from the Karudtak. They arc dark and strongly made, 
Mirjumali Vuidna* probably called after the Mirya hill near Ratndgiri 
which is famous for its healing herbs , a wear the beard, while the rest 
shave the chin. They generally camp outside of towns in cloth tents, 
pill*, which they carry with them on asses. On baiting at a 
village or town, they walk through the streets and lanes with two 
bags full of medicine tied to both ends or to tho same end of a stick* 
calling out Mundnr Fit id* or drug-selling doctor* or NthU Pankaha 
Vaidj that is pulse-feeling doctor* They talk Kauareso and Tcbigu at 
home, and an incorrect MarAthi or Hindustlni abroad. They eat 


1 Ten or tirutim ywi Pgu an imrtttuuA fineumptnont of KitkJina in NAnd^vm wm 
attacked by cm epidemic, Thia they IwUseveil t™ n punishment for killing- ntnl 
anting tho iwu.-n.yl Hfttmmfa rnnnkflyi m Mftliinlfiv'n hilt Thoy accordingly liud llio 
country ami sire only BOW U'fii lining UJ return m amall ELUuiheini. 

1 Bombay Ipazottwr* X. Ilit?. 
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flesh except beef, and drink liquor some of them to csms, They 
novcr touch food cooked by Mujahedin* or ChAmbhiira. They 
wear uchre-coloured clothes like Gbs^viX and have the same dree* 
in the house and onteof-doara. They are generally dirty but well 
off and contented. They gather healing herbs and roots, and hawk 
them from village to village. They worship Venkoba, Mah&dev, 
Blmvgini, and Mdruti. The Dhangur Vaidus arc said to call 
Brahmans to their mamagea; the other Vaidns are said to manage 
all their ceremonies themselves. Social disputes are settled at ea-sto 
meetings. They are not allowed to work as labourers* and, if any 
one is found working for bin?, ho is thrown out of caste and not 
Allowed back till he h;ei given a caste feast. They do not observe 
fasts. A woman is held to be impure for five days after childbirth. 
.Except at uiurriagCj uo rites are observed from birth to death. 

BhawtAe, or UcblAs, are, except in mdated villages on the 
BahyAdria, settled only in Kiplmd and C kin dor* They are Telangis 
who have lived in the district for snore than a hundred years. They 
arc supposed to have been driven north by a famine. They are 
strongly made, and, except that they are somewhat darker, they 
do not differ from local low class Hindus, They wear a top-knot 
like other Hindus, and some wear side-knots over the ears like 
Marvadi Win is. At home they apeak Telagn and elsewhere a 
rough Murk hi . If a man and woman nre caught in eiii intrigue, 
the woman's head and tlie man's head and face arc shaved, they are 
forced to drink cow’s urine, and tho man has to pay for a caste feast. 
If an intrigue is suspected but is denied, a council of the cue to 
inquires into the matter, and if they are satisfied that there is 
ground for suspicion, nothing is done to the woman but the man is 
lined to (Its. 50). If the man refuses to pn y anil denies the intrigue, 
his truth is tested by ordeal. To test his truth about eighty pounds 
(five payali*) of sesamum nro crushed in a newly washed oil-mill, and 
the oil is poured into a largo iron pot and boiled. When it is boiling 
a stone weighing twelve pice is thrown into the oil + The man and 
woman bathe and take the stone out of the boilingoih If either of them 
is scalded they are made to pay the fine, and if they do not pay they 
arc put out of caste. The Hue is spent uu ll caste dinner. Again, 
if there is a dispute between a debtor and a borrower about a loan 
for which no bond has been passed, if the debtor denies that he got 
the money, the council meet and the debtor is made to pick a rupee 
kid on the ground, close to where the council are seated. If lie 
picks the rupee he is asked to pick a pirn pal tree leaf. If he picks 
the leaf the dispute is settled in his favour* All do uut intermarry, 
certain families many with certain families. Marriage does not take 
place till both I be hoy and the girl are o! ago* They fix the day 
without asking any priest. On the marriage day two little tents 
are pitched fit the bride’s house. In one of these the bride sits and 
iu the other the bridegroom, each alone. At sunset the bride’s 
brother take* the bridegroom to the bride’s tent, and knotting 
together the hems of their clothes withdraws. The husband and 
wile Hpend the night together, and the next morning the hridek 
maternal uncle unties the knot T receiving a present of £10 
(Ite, 100), The marriage is completed without any religious rite. 
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Fbey n re professional thieves stealing in markets a nr] ether open 
jlaces, between sunrise and sunset. They never rub houses. 
i 1 hough flesh enters they never cat beef* They keep the same fasts 
tml holidays as other Hindus. They worship Devi and Klmndoba. 
They bury their dead without performing any rite* They never send 
their children to Schools. H};fr.\ns, found only in MalegdOd, are of 
three kinds, Bemda proper* Mkrdtha Bora da, and Mring Bemds, 
They are mostly labourers living from hand to mouth, and are not 
no frequently Found committing petty thefts* 

Depressed Castes* whose touch is considered by FT indue a 
pollution, are ten m number with a total strength of S3,650 souls 
(males 43,599* females 45,051) or 12“73 per cent cE the whole Hindu 
■opulutton. Of these 71*600 (males 34,779, females 86*887) were 
Ihdrs, or watchmen j 9482 (males 4339, females 4593) Ch&mbhArs, 
tanners - t 5732 (males 2965, females 2767) Mdngs, rope-makers and 
a mints ; 337 ( males 888* females 254) IMmoshis; 808 (males 165, 
cmales 143} Hiilemin*; 238 (males 128, females 110) Mocbis, shoe¬ 
makers ; 232 (males 131* females ItM) Bhangis, scavengers; 313 
(males 102* females 151) Man gOAradis, snake-charmers and dancers; 
83 (males 4 ft females 44) Dhors; and 4 (males 3, female 1) Dheds, 
sweepers. 

Mil .ins are found in huts in the outskirts of almost all vijlugcs. 
Of their twelve and a half sub-divisions, Somvansi* Dorn, Ad van, 
Liidvan* Chelkar, Polar, Sutnd, Dhed, Pan, Grhadoshi, Hdvcha, Gopal* 
end the half-caste Han, Bornvaiisi is the only one found iu strength 
in the district According to their own account their founder Sronip 
Bonioji Mlutr sprang from the sole of Brahma^ foot. They are 
generally dark and strongly made* Except that they keep the top¬ 
knot the men shave the head ami beard, and wear the moustache. They 
speak Marathi both at home and ahnuid, A few are wall housed* 
but moat live in huts with mud W'silla and thatched roofa. They eat 
mutton and hens and the flesh of dead cow*, bullocks, and bnifaloes, 
but they never eat pig* or horses. Their staple food is wheat, millet, 
and n*igli On festive days sweets ikes, puraupofi*, are eaten. 
Many of them hold grants of land as village servants 1 and watchmen* 
others are husbandmen and labonrers, and some serve in Infantry 
Regiments. Mhars, as a whole, have gained considerably by the 
opening of the mil way, many of them getting steady and well paid 
employment as workers on the linn. One MhAr has been a very 
successful centntctor for masonry ballast and earth* and is now iv 
rich man. They worship Khandoba* Bhairaba, AiMiavdni, and 
Msh&i&w* Their chief places of pilgrimage arc NAsik, Trimbak* 
Pandharpiir, Paithiui s and Pulidmba in Ahmedtiagar. They keep 
all Hindu holidays* The Semvanais especially observe Blind vi or the 
seventh day of the bright half of BhAilrapa^ (August - September). 
On that day seven dough lamps are made and lighted* balls of 


i Tii fnoit !arvt: villages there h iwime fern! Hw Kiifilj-jfl mil MhArn- An 

t iling* wrv.int^ Mhftn dwm, while tha Kunbin rcfilfc* tb^m, & nharr nf th*graltt OT&* 
In otus Hit two iitBUbCTJl tile Uijjmt* him Iw^n carried to the Hi(jh Coqrt, Ur. Ji A. 
BaLiicw, C. S * 
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wheat floor are offered to the spirit of the lamps, and a dinner 
19 given of rice, milk, and clarified butter. Their priests itro 
hereditary saints, vidhufi, of their own caste* called Jflwr Gosdvia. 
A Bb&t generally officiates at their mamagW They sometimes 
consult village KnUimans about a child's name or the lucky day and 
hour for marriage. They have also devotees, hhagais, of Khaudohn 
called Yaghes, of Vitboba called H&rdd&'s* and of Bkav&n! called 
Bhutes. These bhaynti, who clniin. supernatural powers and uie 
believed to bn at times possessed by the gods, generally gain a living 
by begging or by preaching to their caste fellow*. The bhafjat* do 
not hold their kiria.njs t or preachings, in private houses but in tho 
M bars' reat-honsO wham the Mhairs generally meet. The subject 
of these tcirUitm is, in moat cases, a story chosen from such hooka as 
the BAmvijaya, Hnrivijuyn, and IMndavpnitrip. They am very often 
hold in the month of Shr&vau (July-August). Corresponding to 
investiture with the sacred thread they have a peculiar ceremony, 
called hinahruvni or ear-elcausing. It is performed both for boys 
and girls after the child is five yearn old. It is usually held on the 
eleventh days of tho Hindu month. Rico and flowers are laid before 
a SI bar GosAvi who offers them tea tin image of Mnhadev. If the 
child is a boy tho priest Boats him on his right leg, and on his left, 
if she is a girl. He then breathes into the child's ear, repeating the 
words Nanw Shiv AM m Krishna Hari f probably meaning! f bow in the 
name of Shiv, B&n, Krishna* and Han- This ends tho ceremony, and 
tho GosAvi becomes tho child^s spiritual guide, gum* Except in a 
few minor points their marriage customs differ little from those 
per formed by ChdtnbhEini, 1 Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed subject to the conditions observed by ChAmbhras, fcasto 
disputes are settled at a meeting of the men presided over by the 
head man, m^hatar, 

CiiAii [uiAfeh, or tanners, are found in considerable numbers over 
almost the whole district. They are of ton sub.di vision a, Dak^hntii, 
l>hor-Dakdhani, Pardeshi, Hindustani, Pnrdcsbi-Mntjg* BengAli* 
MadrAri, Jingar, Mochi d and Msirvadi. 0! these the Dukdami and 
Dhor-Dakshani are found in considerable numbers throughout the 
district, and the rest in particular places only, such sis NArik and 
Bliagtir. Tho sub-divisions neither cut with one another nor 
intermarry. 

Lhikshani CIs AmbMrs seem to have been long settled in the district, 
rhev arc generally dark, but have nothing in their appearance 
different from Knobis. They speak Marathi both at home and 
abroad, and, though a very dirty class* ore hard working. They make 
shoes and leather water-bags, mots, thyir women helping them. They 


1 Mfcftr * mymfl* <w^ddu)« differ from Hi A mbition m tkw nhfcf mists. 1 Tim 
\ *5" &r twu bzhrv tho tintt. fi xn l fcpr tho 

W* I K ‘ tLe " P® *** ttlt l ;' tn P h °f Mimth % After U u ■] an ,t ha" i 

"*^5™ KaonK tho nun niu\ Lunnitfe nn<l ms ifirai iuil m# the thu 

^u,r, M d 55 wi* 5 ?SySs 

two iniijii.* lH-r T/ h "i‘ Sk^* 1 . i* l ' nr, "*l» ilaintw* are tnlMqpil between tho 
\ m1lL * siftor the return vf the Lnitrgnmm from the \mAv'm himBcf 
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live in one-storied houses, and their usual food is pul^ and bread, 
dtil polL They wear tho ordinary Kunbi On the occasion 

of betrothal, at a caste meeting, clothes and ornaments are given to 
the bride, and a silk mist thread, called karg&ta f and si oocoamit to 
the bridegroom. Then, according to the convenience of both parties 
and in cunsukurinu with a Yajurvedi BrAhman, a lucky day and 
hour are chosen for the marriage, No limit of age la fixed fur the 
marriage either of boys or of girls. If their parents are well-to-do 
they ate married at an early age. But* among the poor, bo vs often 
remain mummed till they are thirty or thirty^five, and girls till they 
are fifteen or sixteen. Before the marriage a Brrfhinan is asked to fix 
the time for rubbing the boy with turmeric, and he generally chooses 
a day three or four days before the marriage. After the boy has been 
rubbed, some of the turmeric is, with music, taken to the girl's house 
by n party of the boy's women relations and friends. On reaching 
her hone© the bride is rubbed with the turmeric, mid presented with 
clothes and ornaments. On the marriage day, about a couple of hours 
before the appointed time, the bridegroom, riding on a horse, goes 
in procession to the temple of Mnniti followed by his male and 
female relations and friends. His sister, or if ho has no sister some 
other female relation, sits behind him if she is a young girl, or, if sho 
is grown np f walks behind him holding a brass vessel with a hunch 
of beads and some betel leaves, and a cocoa nut placed over tho 
month. At the temple the bridegroom is decked in a paper crown 
ami receives a turban and such other presents as the bride’s father is 
able to give, and then goes in procession to the bride’s house. On 
his Way and at tho bride's dwelling, a coeoanut or n piece of bread 
is waved in front of his head and thrown away. The rest of tho 
ceremonies differ lit tip from those observed by the higher castes* A 
piece of turmorio-ooloured cloth is held between the pair, while the 
priest keens repeating verses and throwing grains of rice and millet 
on the bride and bridegroom. At the lucky moment the cloth is 
snatched away, nod the guests, clapping their hands, join the priest in 
throwing gram, while the married couple encircle each others 1 necks 
with flower garlands or yellow threads, Then betel is handed to the 
men, and turmeric powder and saffron to the women. After this the 
bride and bridegroom present five married women with some wheat 
or rice, live dry dates, and five betolnuts. The pair then tie, each 
on the other's right wrist, a yellow thread with a piece of turmeric 
fastened to it. In the evening the bride's father gives a dinner to 
the bridegroom and his relations ami friends* This usually consists 
of ordinary food, pulse, and bread ; but, if the people are wclUto-da, 
rich food is prepared. Next day the bridegroom's father gives 
a dinner, called utpka f to the bride's relations and friends, at which 
cooked rice, sugar and butter, and sometimes pulse and bread are 
served. On the third day, at a ceremony called m&mfav or phal 
bAorne, tho bride is presented with clothes and ornaments, and el 
small quantity of wheat or rice and a piece of cocoa kern el, some dry 
dates, almonds, and hotel nuts are laid in her lap. The parents and 
relations of both sides give and receive presents of clothes. Them 
the bridegroom's mother and her female relations and friends, 
walking on white clothes, go in procession with music to the bride’s 
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bouse. On reaching the bride's lioiiao all the women bathe, and, if 
>l, are presonud with glass bangles by (he bride's 
, e * J tlG t!ir . e{J J that the bridegroom spend* at the bride's 

house are iMissod m great merriment, the bride and bridegroom 
smtchnig betel out of oacb other? wo nth «, playing hide and seek wit li 
betel unto, throwing water on each other while bathing, and feodine 

SSSS V 1 } ™tn>0aU While they a™ at hie house! 

t e bride a father gives the bridegroom's party two dinners. On the 
fourth day both parties form the procession called tamt, and, with 

the brideand bridegroom on horse- 
t! e b ^«g«o® s house. On the day after the bridegroom's 
return to hts house, ns father gives n dinner to all his custefelJows, 

, “L^r 110110 , JS Ul] \ CTi ., frc,tl tlj e wrists and the yellow thread 

l’X™,v Tf’ ? d n tmCP - ° E tl|nneriL ‘ *™ washed away. 

I oh gamy and widow marriage are allowed ; but it is nor thought 

right for a man to many a second wife, unless the first is dead or 
's barren. They have a rule that bachelors cannot niarnr widows ■ a 
widow s husband must be either a widower or a married man. ’ 

They either Irtiry or burn the dead. When they bun', the body 
is laid ill the grove dressed in a turban and other clothes - Bn d 
the deceased s eldest son, followed by other* of the party, throws 

Mta^Bret 1 rt° f • < J t,SL U ^ n tKv burn tho dead, £ eldest », n 
J ]t? P l *' WE f B tEmc ® rnanA tI,e corpse with im earthen 
cssel full of water on his shoulders, dashes the water pot on the 

ground, and cries aloud. The funeral party then bathe, return 
hnme, and separate after chewing a few nun, Melia azadirachta 
It-incH On the next day the earth of tho grave is levelled or if the 

( n tin tenth day, nee or wheat balls are offered to the ancestors ,.f 
m deceased, soino of them are thrown Lato the river and the rest 
toft for the crew*. The party who has gone to pwforStotSnEi 

'n L he n \7 ^ nkl "V, tl tSTOWS TOlno and tench the rice 

£2rasi IftJSBP Kr£?I«i 0 Sx rii “ 

Bivt oiBnkm.il. Nipbid. Tl,. present E whilM, I '^h! 
desrent from the original saint, is named Rhngtva .Murh/ri and h 
t he hered i tary tannor of tho vi 11 a [rn „r<< „ t ' >.V , , ai ? d H 


’ “*T“' nnu rtlfWI3 * wy book called Harivifoya, Once at le ist to 

SSJ3 *82 TulX'W »A«<«, AfaS^’SS 

rjipuau, the Other Aftsik sub-divisions bcin* uadar rh„ > 

charge of the biva* of Dhidia, Anudncr, and KwSdto 
tonx tho bava is accompanied by one or two men Ifn hns a 
staff and a guitar, and his follower* have Hf nslt 1 . n ^ , a 

*«h on which they accomis ,yOiei? lo-id«7, d'H™ 
bhaj an9) and texts From the VScitoim ft d ™ OBoi **g*> 
often asked to dinner, and paid two’o/thrJ^ F®® 41 ? respected, 
his followers. He j 9 0 fto n T v i.i to j h _ P" 11 * ™ c h family of 

who come for spiritual twda^ wSlS^SSfiS Dhdmbhdr* 
.li*,pl. thru. X of «4 m, nft lJ +& KkSMZit 


taegsBj 
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■ mmir.it adultery. If the disciple ngrws to lcwp these rules the 
bathes and asks him to bat ho, and then recites a verae in his 
f ' :J r * recelvli, £' in return a fee of from three to si* pence { 2 - 1 
f 1 h °U£b regarded as the spiritual guide of the caste, the idea’s 
presence is not necessary at marriage or other festive occasions, 
nor even at a meeting held for sett ling caste disputes. If he happens 
to be present at such a meeting he is paid a shilling or two 
t' ,# - 1) from the line levied from the gn.Itv innii, They 

recognise an hereditary headman called rnshdarin. Caste disputes 
are settled ut a meeting of adult male members in cotisnhuliou with 
the headman. A Chdmhklr is put oat of caste for not giving caste 
dinners, for using filthy language to a cast efol low, for killing's cow, 
or for dmitig, smoking, or having sexual intercourse with u MMr, « 
Maug, or a Musalmdn. A person thus expelled is re admitted into 
caste on payment of a fine, generally a caste dinner, imposed at a 
meeting of thu adult males of the casto. Caste dinners are 
compulsory on occasions of births, betrothals, marriages and deaths, 
and us a punishment for breaking caste mica. They never send their 
b school, blit ar^ oti the whobj ft fairly off and contented class. 

Partly ski CMiubhArs who are of several sub-division s, including 
Alumkbt JatYea, Dbore, and Katam, claim descent from the sajut 
Rokidds the author of many poems and religious songs; 3 Their 
Wto|iw differ in several details from those of the Deccan OharubiiAri. 
At the time of marriage the members of the bride T s and of the 
bridegroom^ households never dine with one another, and no 
animal food is touched so long as the marriage festivities kst + 

I he bridegroom a marriage crown is very cleverly made of palm 
leaves, and instead of holding a piece of doth between the bride and 
bridegroom at the moment of marriage, they are made to walk seven 
times round a pillar. These ChambhArs speak Hindustani at home 
and an incorrect Marathi abroad. They are very devout worshippers 
of Bhavhtii. It is not known when the Bengal, MArwdr, and 
Madras CMmbhAra came to Nrisik, but they cannot Ijo very old 
settlers u* they speak the language of their native country. 3 

Mav-fH, also called Vftjuutris or musiclanSj are generally dark* 
coarse and sturdy, pass ion nto, revengeful* rude, and greatly feared as 
sorcerers. They make brooms, baskets and ropes of coir/twine, and 
leather. Some serve in Infantry Regiments, others are village watch¬ 
men, guides, grooms, musicians/ and hangmen* Th^ also bog and 
steal, and are under special police surveillance. They worship the 


■ The Yenia run* Sofa* ha tty vwMm timra. chuk* <M*rpi*kha phrra ; tnamiBtt 
Hfl (U»t li God) ii L This in our own true charm for avoiding tha rijEhtr-frmr 
million wandering^/ The practice ieifkiiiK Binritfinl l^adiinu ia said Lvk m.i^K 
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goddess MnhimAri. Mdngs and Mhdrs have a long standing fend 
and do not, if they can help it f drink of the sumo well* 

FLVMoama are found in NAsik, Bigltn, 1 and Shmnr. In 
Siiinar they have an entire village. The Nitsik Rumoshis cUm 
docent from |Mm, and say that they are ef the same stock 
&a those of Poona. They can tell men of their own tribe 
hy sight* though to others they do net differ from Kim his* except 
that their Mar&tki is rough and harsh. They shave like other 
Hindus, and it is a breach of caatc rules to grow the bean!. They 
are watchmen and cattle and 3beep dealers* and t wh m they have 
pledged their word* arc honest and trustworthy. They are g™J 
huntsmen using sling* and guns but never bows and arrows. 
Though fond oF hunting they eat the flesh of deer and hums only, 
and never drink liquor. They worship Kbanderio and Rhaviini of 
Tnlj&por. They cadi Brfihnmn priests to their weddings* but their 
religions guides, gartts t are ascetics of the slit-ear or KAnphata sect* 
Their women an? held to be impure for twelve days after childbirth* 
They eat from Kunbiabut not from Telia, Srilis, Koshtia* SutAru, and 
Bkifs. The heads of their boy a are first shaved at the temple of 
Batvi to whom they offer a goat. They hove a formal betrothal, 
wtitifpn f before marriage. Girls are married when they are ten years 
oldj and boys when they are sixteen or seventeen. Their marriage 
expenses vary from £10 to £30 (Ra. HH)-Rs + 3GG). Polygamy la 
allowed and practised, and divorce is easy. They either bury or 
burn the death Caste dinners are given in memory of the dead, 
invitations being gent to friends and relations oven though they 
live at a great distance. Some of them send their boys to school. 

MoCHIS are found in large villages and towns. They work m 
leather, cot and dye skins, and make shoes, bridles, and water-bags. 
They are more skilful than Ghambhiirs, hut, m a class, suffer from 
their fondness for drink. Though some of the newcomers from 
north India are fairly off, their condition is on the whole poor* 
JTFAlf.wAes, found here and there in the district, are shoemakers 
who make sandals, vahdnu* t only. Douoeis, also called Dindorii, 
colour leather and make leather bEigs, mold. They never inn ho 
eandala as that branch of the craft m followed by fckleimirs only. 
They do not dine with (. haiiibhilr?, Ducks dye skins of cows and 
other animals, and make water-baga, mots, pmkhdk and m^sak** 
As a class they are badly off. RiiAxoia, of two divisions Lathees 
and Shaikhs, the former Hindus the latter Musidmiina, both are from 
Gujarft* Except a fow in the service of European officer, they 
are found only in towns as road sweepers and scavengers. They 
are fairly off. MANO-Qixunrs, or snake charmers, wander about 
especially in large towns, begging and showing snakes. The women 
heln by PLlfcrmg grain from the fields, and some of the men steal 
and sell buffaloes and bullocks, 

JPtr!**S“ d Religious Beggars. The sanctity „f N&ik 
and Tntnbak draws tmrny religious beggs* to the district. Soxue 


' In Urn B%1in mb-iiiviiiou tiuuTi ii A lUmothi/xUif and »jdj?Wr. 
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pass nn in 
twelve classes 

. c? ; —" v—- ,uv * *«*x*mw« ^vv l 22 per cent 

r i^ ™»e HuhIli population. Of these 29DO (nifties IGL^ females 
\-U t) were Gosavb; 1000 fmules 11 H>, females 514) Bnirrfgia; 919 
fninleB fein^lss 383) Mdtibbm; 757 (mules 383, females 374) 
Israeli* - 598 (males 261, females 317) Gomlhulfej 382 (mulct 201, 
fmmsles IWI) Jangnms; 238 (males 104, females 134) Cliitrukritbis: 
h*”'i (males 132, females 184) Jogis; 230 (mali-s 138, females 122) 
'J 0 ™*! 231 (males 119, females 112) EinpboMs; 118 (imiles 53 
females 5i) Qop&k ; 40 (males24, females25) IWrals; and 7 (males 
&> Females 2) Vdsudem 

Go* A ns, of whom many are settled m different parts of the 
Ustriet, are worshippers of Viskmi and Shiv, and are recruited 
r'^(J almost all cantos* 1 hey rub ashes ever their bodies, and wear 
the biur dishevelled and sometimes ceiled round the head. They 
kft i i dor al yo nfr begging eid d visiti ng pi aces of piIgrimago. Seme are 
tail filers of perfumes, fragrant ointments, and a^ifmtida, and 
ery often travel to Khan desk and Nagar for the sale of their wares ; 
it.liors, especially Sti Irimhakj are rich, dealing in jewelry, owning 
l_ :mi I* feuding money, and trading on a largo scale in grain! 
liAfniow, or TmeIois, 1 are drawn from almost all classes of 
JUimiHi Many of them have settled like the Goad vis, taut do not 
hold so good a position. They own land and keep cattle* Among 
gods they worship Vishnu and Shiv, Hum and Krishna, and among 
■goddesses Bhavfim and MnhSlalrakini Many of them belong to 
i Monasteries, m a fh$ 3 and lead n celibate life. In Pan eh vat h of 
Kriiniivan renown from which Situ is said to have been carried by 
J u v ten - headed king of 0 ey Ion, four aI ms-ho □ scs, titular a ris, 

for^mr%i3 and religious beggars visiting the Godavari, am 
maintained by Bombay merchants. ManuhAvs, of both sexes, live 
together m ninths or religious houses. They all shave the head 
jimi ^ ear black clothes. 1 hey wander about in hands and receive 
r hui Iren devoted to their order by their parents. They are respected 
[by tin: people, but hated by the Brahmans to whose power they are 
Opposed. Bha&Abis, also culled _ Da lire GoslAvIh, found in small 
numbers, arc a poor class who make a living by begging ami 
preparing Cotton loin-girdles, hfekha. Wliile begging they beat a 
little dr uni called damrtt t and chant songs in honour of Jo titan their 
hiv.mmt) god whoso chief shrine is in Matn%lri. a They worship 
■otiha, kliutidoha, Bbairoba, and [>evi H When a family has to give 
a feast in honour of Jutibo, a Blianidi must always be called, fed, 
k and paid one pice as alms. Before flitting to hfe meal the Btaarzidi 
( ™liP bulimia In praise of the god, GoiTOHaltb, wandering 

beggars who sing and dance and form a separate caste, are generally 


% Prom tha Sanskrit ri apart fmra T and r<iy paaiiun : ana f«a from or void of 

paA-Himi. 

J b&ffidin hy TtWA.Un Jhtibi Is wcftvbippad by rewit Kmibi icttkrn fran Ppm, 
FAtKillarpur hml S^uh E iur wbfiH Jotiha it held in remttUte hv ij] cluag*’ 

older MfltM clus^ worship JuiiL^, who ia otivtualJy i H*Mtk 

Kunkm iEvity . 
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found in largo Tillage and towns. They am engaged by people 
to perform a some days after a niuTTkig©. Tins is a religious 

ceremony which takes place only at night, ami the Goradhalis are 
generally paid from tid* to fto. (a*, 4 - Ks. 3). Two or three 
GoudhuUa are engaged fora gondhaL The dance, which is generally 
performed at births and marriages, is known to a few families in 
almost all castes. On the day of the dunce four men who know the 
dance are asked ton dinner generally of puranpolL At night they 
come back bringing their musical instruments, a torch culled diuti 9 
and the uniform of the dancer. When the men arrive, the headman 
of the family sets a wooden stool called chanrang close to the goddess 
in whoso honour the dance is given, and lays some wheat on the stool 
and a brass or copper cup con taming betel leaves. In this cup is laid 
a half cocoa kernel filled with rice, a bntchmt, and a quarter anna 
piece. Near the stool is placed a lighted lamp Then the head dancer 
stands in front dressed in a long white robe reaching to the ankles and 
wearing a cowrie garland round his neck and jingling bell anklets. 
The others stand behind him* two of them with drums and the 
third with a torch. Th© torch, divli, is first worshipped with saffron 
nnd turmeric, The head dancer then siugs and datices, the drum mors 
accompanying him and the torch-hearer serving as a butt for his 
jokes. After about an hour a prayer b sung in honour of the 
goddess and the company drops some copper or stiver coins into a 
brass pot held by the head dancer* Then the head dancer presents 
them with cocoa kernel and sugar ; the host gives the company some 
hotel leaf; and the party breaks up. There is no fixed payment 
to the dancers, hut they generally get from (hi. to 2*. {as* 4 - Re. 1), 
and if the host is well-to-do^. a turban. They live solely by ho urging 
aud are fairly off. Janoams, Lingayat priests, of two sub-divisions* 
pthftynmind Chirantis, arc found in very small numbers, They wear 
h a aging from their neck^ a stual l silver or copper casket with mi 
emblem of Shiv. The Chimntis lead a secluded life in monasteries, 
or holy places. The Btb&vars serve &a priests to Lingilyat 
laymen* Resides acting m priests some of them beg from house 
to lioosc and village to village dn^ed in ochre-oqlotired clothe 
cas ing a conch shell or n drum called kmmn, and others like 

TO™ L?™ kt,t i r Sllk T 1 cottori and silk twls. 

lhe> eat no animal food. Some bf them are poor, but, as a class, 

they arc fairly off many living in well endowed monasteries. Jooia 
arc of many kinds, some foretell future evSnls and other* act as 
showmen to deformed animals. Persona of all castes enter tho 
order, ^ino maming and Others remaining single. Jos.hh, beggars 
of middle rank, foretell future events and go about smimiif and 

' ar f , nJ . tlllck nu ^ in tlicnr ears, cam ttplr liviuif by smffinf 
and pla^Dg or. . lUp GopieLnnd i« ge^mlly the L? 
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I topping wherever they happen to be when the rum begins During 
he rains they carry on their usual business, and, when tames are bad* 



hi* upH They go about praising Hindu gods, aud receive at ms either 
I in money or clothes* blessing the names of the givers 1 Bare fathers* 
V Asddevs wear long peacock feather hats and support [heruyelves 
[by begging. They play on a flute called pova aud take alms in 
money or worn-out clothes. They pride themselves in being beggars* 
aud nothing will tempt them to become labourers* Nandi vAlks 
I dress a bull in a smart cloth with a fringe of jangling bells and a bell 
I necklace* and* taking him with them beg from house to bouse, 
I All three* VYuiudevs* Josh is* and Nandi vales* eat together and 
I intermarry. 

According 1 to tho 1872 census* Nosik Mus&ima'OS numbered 
32,148 souls, They wore found over almost tho whole district* their 
number varying from 4593 in the Nasik sub-division to 435 in 
N&ndgnon* In the absence of any written record, there is much 
doubt as to the earliest Musa I mein settlement in Nasik. The 
first Mustklm^n invasions of the Deccan* under Ati-ud-dixi Ghori 
| (1236) and Malik KAfur (1318) do mot seem to have left any lasting 
mark on the NAsik people. It was not until the establishment of 
the Moslim kingdoms of Kh&udesh (1377) and Ahmednagar 
( I 190)* aud the arrival of Moslim mi ^ionaries that the MusalmAns 
began to form a separate community. The two Leading KAsik 
I missionaries wore Khwilja Klmmrtir Husains (1520) and Hyed 
Mubammad Sadik SurinamE« H aaaini ( 156b). Somet huesthe inissionary 
whs a healer as well as a preacher* trust in his power to cure doing 
much to foster a belief in hia creed. At the same time much of their 
success was duo to their influence with the neighbouring Mu sal man 
rulers. Of conversions by force under the early Deccan dynasties 
|there is no record; the Lakarharfis* M niton is, ami other classes are 
evidence of the Emperor Aurangzeb*s zeal for the faith. 

The Syeds and FirzAdds are the only examples of strictly foreign 
descent. Tho classes who stylo themselves Shaikhs and Pat bans* 
for there are nluiost no Moghuls* show no signs of a foreign origin 
either in their features or in their character. Nor is their name 
enough to prove a foreign origin as* in the Deccan* Hindu converts 
commonly took the class name of their patrons or convertors. 
The NaiWflris* tho loading local body who stylo themselves 
PatliAns aud who are said to have been called after Haidar All Naik 
of Mysor* arc probably tho descendants of Hindu converts. No 
F&tkdns of pure Kabul descent arc settled in the district ■ any that 
occur arc visitors. The Syeds are found iu Ndsik only ; tho other 
classes are distributed throughout tho district. 

At NAsik* throe or four families of Syeda claim descent from 
Husain, tho younger son of All* through their forefather saint 
Khwaja Khunmir Husaini who came from Persia about the end 
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of the ninth century of flic Hejra (a.d. 1520) nncl settled at 
Gulbarga, then one of the chief exeats of Miisalindu power. Under 
Mussihtmu rule, oti acc ount of their know]edge nf Mi^ammadivn hiiv 
find because of the piety of their lives, his descendants wore chosen 
Mzis of several towns and cities,, and many of them sii]I ludd 
these offices. Their home speech id Ilindu-ianL JShuH and .Npnre 
in habit* with palish brown or wheat-coloured skins, they hnvn 
large dark eyes and fossir, nud a mild gentlecsrprcssion. Though not 
faulty the features are irregular. The men let the heard grow, the 
younger cutting I lie moustachea short above the Jipu and ollnwing 
them to grow near the comers of the mouth, and the old entirely 
shaving the upper lip. Residence in India and subjection to 
Mnnitha rule have changed their hold and generous character 
b> weak-minded timidity. They luive no distinct community, but, 
unless under special circumstances, they do not marry with"others 
than the Syed lhrsmd4s of Niisik* They give (heir children no 
English education, hut tench them a little Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, mid Mariithi In the beginning of ISrttidi rule 
Kume of them held high appoint men is under Government, hut now, 
except one who is a chief constable in the Thuna police, none arc in 
Government service. 


TlttzAnAe are a class of Syods found in Kiistk only. They am 
descended from tho saint fryod Sluth Muhammad S&Iik Sarmosfc 
lfusoini, who, about the close of the tenth century of tho Hejra 
(a.d. 156S), came from Medina, nud p having travelled over the 
greater part of western India, settled at Nasik. He is said to have 
Ijam one of tho most successful of Musalmsu missionaries. Some 
nf the converted chases still *how a special belief in his power jih 
a saint, and a warm and respectful devotion to his descendants* 
Allei- settling at Nhsik ? he married the daughter of nn ilusciini 
Kyvrl who was in charge of the province of Rid nr. Tall, 
strong, and muscular, with black or brown eyes and hair, the 
I if-iidflH arc mostly fair; the eves nr.- generally largo with brur 
and rather full eye lashes j the nose is often rather flat and pug^h, 
marring faces whose other features are unusually handsome. The 
expression ih firm and intelligent. Most old men nnd some of 
the jonugsliave the head ; others wear the hair Imaging ro tho 
ear lobes, and have thin beards* and the moustaches nn* w -rn in 
large tuft* nt the comers *.f the month, nod cut short on the ltn, 

I bough pvm! am] fond of amusement, they are Bober, steady 
tunity almost to meanness, nnd many of them well-to-do, Many 
omemg them are landholders, holding lands in gift from the 
Mi *j: hn] pi'™ rind Mi.- Marathi in consideration of the sanctity 
of iheir forefathers or of their semcoa m ao]tlim K Goihb deal in 
grasu, my, or fuel, and some are uranicinnl contractors, Home who 
are well-to-do lend money to Hindu hunker* nr husbandmen! Very 

mJr 1 ? "£ moE } e ^ dealings with their own peopl^ aJS 
MuhJh^qh, moneylmdmjf »s a calling is ilk™] A [ Jf | unimin dJ 
bumns m huh as a elaas they are not ireful 

NfaikW.U r7*i £ ’ t y nr ° ch ™ ] y councclcfl with | ho 

* * oltlie Xdripum quarter of tho city, Though they 
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generally marry with these* Syed families, they have no abjection to 
marry the daughters of Shaikhs or Futhinsof good family* Except 
that the oldest and most honoured among them manages the lands 
of the shrine, in whoso revenues most of them have some share, 
there is no acknowledged hagid of their community, Most teach 
their children some Amide, iVremn, tlindtisfdrri, fttid Maituhb and 
one or two have lately began to send their boys to Learn English in 
t he Nasik high school. 

OF Traders there an? five chief closes, Bohor&s, Kokanis, MultAnis, 
Lnkarhiiras, anJ Maintains. 

BoBGRXe, found in NAmk where they number about thirty 
families, are said to have settled in the district during the last 
hundred 3'oarSj and most of them since the opening oE the railway 
(1861J* All nrc Shids of tho Ismaili sect, followers of the MuUa 
Silheb of Surat who is their high priest. With a strain of Arab 
or Persian blond, they are probably chiefly converts from among 
the Hindu traders of Gujarat* Most of the fmndies were settled in 
Bombay before they moved! to Nosik. All are shopkeepers selling 
feuitionery, European hardware, and korudne or gas-light oil as it is 
locally culled, and ftomo of them making and selling iron vessels for 
holding water and oil. They are n well-to-do class and huvo ft 
masque of their own, which, within the last five years, they have 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged. They are a religious people, their 
worship and family ceremonies being conducted by a deputy, iuiib t 
of tho Surat Mi ilia Sihob* 

Koujns, who as their name shows are settlers from the Konkan, 1 
form a large community in Nosik, Descendants of the A nib and 
Persian refugees and trailers, who, from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century, settled along tho coast of Thana, they arc said to have come 
to Ntfsik about a hundred years ago. Except snipe newly married 
girls frern tho Konkan, who speak the mixture oE Arabic, Hindustiiui, 
and Marathi which is known as the Kokam dialect, the N&sik settlers 
speak Deccan Hindustani.. Tall and mo ocular, though -spare, with 
fair, ruddy, or clear olive skins and black or brown dyes, tho Kokarus 
have regular and clear cut features, with generally ati expression of 
keenne&B and intelligence* Tho younger men wear the hnir hanging 
to tho lobe of the ear, and tho older shave the head. Thu hair on the 
tapper lip is close cut by the young, and shared by she old. Both 
young and old wear full curly benrds. Tho men havo the common 
Ma aft bn An dresfl, and the women the Murat ha robe and bodice, though 
their ornaments are the saline as those warn by the Deccan Mitsui m mi 
women. They are cleanly in their habits, crafty, hardworking, sober 
though fond of amusement, and, though thrifty, charitable and 
liospitablo. In their intercmirso with ether MuSsdmAns they maintain 
a distnnt but polite reserve. The Nosik Kok&uis, almost ton man, are 
dealers in grain generally in rice. They lend money to husbandmen 
and take rice in payment. Some buy standing crops of rice, others 


* MiiHAlfflldi int! vrito tho won! iCi^kjui nut Kodltaji. Thry to 

hnvc ■.’h*nu«l the fu-rin tn> make is mmn in tbnir i|rtrch what tho Llihclu KonLpm 
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lend money at interest Those who enter into contracts for the m\o of 
nee keep Iflr^ numbers of WWS and bullock** and, doring harvest 
time, visit tho fields of the linsbandnien to whu-irt they have made 
advances. The rice is packed in bags of about @00 to II00 pound* 
(4-5 mrtftjs], and brought by bands,, or gatld* r of buttocks, to towns or 
grain markets where it is sold to local or Miirwar Yanis, and sent by 
mil chiefly to Bombay. In religion they am Sunnis of the tfhdfei 
school nud are very religious and devoted. At Mink they have 
several mosques built for worship, as well as for the ilsq of travellers 
and religions teachers At these places, travellers from Upper India 
and mania ms learned in the law of Islam am entertained for years 
at the expense of the Kokaoi community. They have also 
or schools, where a foreign iPifluZaui paid by the community presides, 
und where tho boys are tmight the ground-work of Arabic and 
the leading principles of Islam. On the night* of the Mauled and 
the RamzAn these mosques are lighted* and sermons are preached 
by one of the maul avis. They marry among themselves only* and 

have tfc web organised community under the management of some 
of the richest and most respected of their number. Civil and 
sometimes criminal* disputes are settled by the community which 
has tho power of levying fines and crediting the amount Lo the 
common, or masjid, funds. From these funds the expenses of 
viaitlama and travellers are met and the deserving poor are sometimes 
helped. Though they do not teach their children anything but 
Hindustani und sometimes Arabic and Marnlhi* and though none of 
them has entered Government service* they are a flourishing and 
well-to-do people. 


Murailfie are found iu small numbers in Nisik and in the west 
of the district along the SrfiyAdri hills, They are said to have 
come from Mnltdn aa carriers ant! camp followers to Anrangzob’a 
Those in Nrisik speak a low Hindustani, „tid tho 
khdndcsh Multan,s speak half Marathi and half PnniAb Hindustani 
ll itli classes have a strong Pani4b accent. Those of Khnodesh 
understand nc other language while those of Jffoik both underhand 
and speak common EfmdustAni. They arc tall, thin but muscular, 
, k skinned, with keen rather sunken eyes, wither large and hooked 
noses, and a crafty thong], jovial expression. Those in NAsik shave 
the head hilt wear the beard, while those in Kliandeah wear their 

,lUd T earcful tn heard. 

255SW 1 Mftritha K '™V' dress, the women 

haring half Mara rim half V anjan costumes, a Mardtba robe over a 

petticoat, and a \anjan bodice. Ndajk .Mu It tin is, both men and 
women, wear the common dress of Deccan Muhammadan* The 
IVftSik Multdms are honest, hardworking, bet given to drink 
and proverbially touchy and quarrelsome; those in Khindesh are 
quiet* hcuieat* dqH> sober* and thrifty. It m a stmnf* V c 

Wm'to’tl. "" J '‘’ Te J’ f °" klr ,tnt K W“1oii Miiltta* 'L 
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is! cattle breeders. Sunnis in name they know nothing of their 
gligiozi. Thdr daily life differs little from that of their Kunhi 
Neighbours* It is even said that some of them, not knowing choir 
Cwn holidays, keep Hindu ones* They do not send their children 
|o school. The tubik Multdnifl are dying out j but the Khritidesk 
Mu! tan is are more numerous* and as husband [non are pro^perou?? 
and well-to-do* 

La ivAicKiinAs, or wood sellers, are found in small numbers in N&sik, 
Khnndeshj Ahinednagur* Poona, and all parts of tha- Deccan. In 
most places they arc a mixed population of Shaikhs and a few Eyeds, 
who during the reign of Aurangzeh were joined by a large number 
of Hindu converts* who werti either wood-sellers when they were 
Hindus or took to wood yelling when they became MnudmfaiH, They 
dress like the common Deccan Musa! nidus, except that some of the 
women wear the Marathi robe and bodice. They ft re quiet and 
orderly, some of them given to gnnjti smoking, but most of them 
clean/ thrift v f and well-to-do. They sell wood both for building 
and for End, and boy wood Eiom private sources as well as at forest 
sales. They store at in their yards or compounds, and in open 
places which they hire lor the purpose. The business though 
profitable requires capital, and for this reason many have taken to 
other call mgs, chiefly private and Government service jib messengers 
and police constables. They are Sunnis in name, but are notenreful 
to say their prayers* They form a separate community with one of 
their* number os head, who has power to set tie disputes by small fines 
which go to meet the expenses of the nearest mosque- They teach 
their children a little Hindustani. None of them has risen to any 
high post under Government. 

MalAbJLuis are roughly estimated at about 200 smile* They 
generally stay in large towns, and nt^ver visit villages except 
for purposes of trade. Even in Nrisik few are settled, almost all 
look forward to the time when they shall have laid by enough to 
return to their native land. They belong to the part Arab part local 
community, which, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese found es tab limbed in strength on the Malabar coast. 
They are generally traders in hides, which they buy from the 
butchers in large towns and from the Mhars of surruiinding villages, 
with whom they have regular dealings* Some send the hides 
to Bombay and others to Madras. Others trade in cocoa nuts, dates, 
and coffee, which they bring either from Bombay or Malabar. The 
poorer members of the community retail glass and wax bangles* 
They arc a short, wall-made people, with black or rich brown skins* 
large narrow eyes, and an abundance oE hair, which they say is duo 
to their fondness for eoeoanuts The women are gaunt and strong* 
with regular but harsh features. The men shave the head and grow 
large bushy beards and moustaches. Their home tongue is Malabdri* 
but they speak Hindustani with others. The men wear white skull- 
caps covered, out of doors, by long tightly-wound coloured kerchiefs. 
The well-to-do wear loose long shirts with tight jackets fastened 
cither in the middle by buttons or on the Rida by broadcloth 
strings* Instead of trousers both men and women wear coloured 
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waistcletbs, Itmgw, reaching from the waist to the ntiklcs. The 
wnincii tie a scarf round their heads, mid as an upper garment hnvn 
either a jacket or a loose shirt. lioth men and women wear aanduk 
nr shoes. Their common food is rice, cocoanats, am] fish, um] 
they are fond of drinking water in which rice has been boiled 
mixed with a httb clarified butter. Most of the Nitsik Malalrfri* 
arc more or loss well-to-do. After a ten y ears' stnv in u foreign 
pluce, ft Malflbliri is generally able to return to bis native land where 
be starts a new business or becomes ft tin "bund man. The poorer 
families, though humble craftsmen, an* rarefy in debt. Touchv and 
hot-tempered the Mnlabdris are bardworking, the higher classes 
religious and steady, and the lower classes, though thrift? ami 
cleanly, neither sober nor particularly honest. All are Sunnis 
most of them of the bhafei school, and, except that they do not keep 
many of the marriage Find other ceremonies, their customs do not 
differ from those uf the local Mnsalmans. In NAsik they have no 
orgBa.8nfemn as a separate community. They teach their children 
the Koran by rote and sometimes Malabnri, but no one has bean 
known to giro them an English or a Marlthi training. 

Of Craftsmen there arc fire classes, Tdmbuts, coppersmiths : 
Kiighzis, paper-makert; Swkalg&ra, tinkers; Telia or Pinj : ; n U 
tul-pressers and cotton cleaners, and Momins, weave re. J 

Tam bats, or Mimaki, arc immigrants from M fir war and Uajputiiiia 

'ft * i rg8 ni T be J ra ilt ^^gar, in less strength 
S/n k ’ ° VL ' r KbindushMd other parte of 

thf Decora, Out of doors, the men speak Hindustani, b U L ut home 
rind with the women they nse n Mirwnr dialect much mixed with 
Hindustani. They are of middla height, muscular though not sfcmt. 
inti* wheat-coloured skins, regular features, and scantv beurda at. ] 
!?“*■**• Tilt „ ra d™, life,. C „ U „„ 0L 
t„,t, »4o«. and when „ »c r k, lb„, „„ » 
trousers. The women wear the hoad-scarf and short sleerelew shirt 

pertieoS 1 ' ft W!ir ' Km : e ,atel T ^ »P, the full Miir* r&r 

petticoat, home of the women's omameots, such „* the M ii-w-L.- 

chained anklets, are peculiar. 1 As a class they are sober truthful 
end honest ™optra trade matters, hardworking, thrifty X, £ 
and well-to-do. They are tinkers u*d makers ofooS,,? 
vc^rls, driving a bnsk trade of which, to u great ext .t ?w 

1 ! ionopoly. Sunnis in religion those at Ahmednagnr nn^NAdk 
ha\e latterly adopted very strait almost Wahlirtlii . k 

to the preaching of a Wahhflbi missionary, Mnlday/ Sm gS? 
whose folio wets most of them are. They have i well JJ- 
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erlcamed travellent who come from Bombay ami Upper India, 
t in endowing schools in which Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian, 

. chiefly the religious portions of Muhammadan learning* are 
ght. if he funds are in creased by fines levied by tho heads of 
community in settling civil and some minor criminal disputes, 
ny of them who knew the Kurao by heart place the title Hafiz 
ora their name. One of them, the late Ilatir. Osman of 
mednagar rose to he a mimlatdar in Govern men t service, one 
;hem is a schoolmaster in the Bcrnrs, and many hold respectable 
ts in the government of His Highness the Nizam. 

Ci&Kzitf, or paper makers, form a small community whoso 
mb@rs were originally partly foreigners partly local Converts. As 
trade purposes they formed a separate union and for convenience 
"d in the same quarter of the town, they came to be looked on 
[l distil set class. On a rough calculation they do not number 
re than 200 souls. Besides in Nosik they are found in Brando] 
KhsmJeshj and in Danlntahad in His Highness the Nizam's 
n in ions, where they claim to bo immigrants from Gujarat. 
Jieing a mixed class they have no special appearance. Their home 
speech is Hindustani. They dress in Gujarat Miksalrnaii fashSon J the 
men wearing a turban, a shirt, a coat, and trousers, and tho women 
a sear I* a long shirt, and trousers. The well-to-do have factories 
where paper is mode bom rugs and old scraps of paper. The poorer 
work id the paper factories or aa day labourer?. The universal use 
of English paper has much lessened their trade? those who, ten 
years ago, w ere wall-to-do are now only fairly off, and those who were 
labourers have taken toother employments. The better off among 
them have enough for ordinary expenses, but marriage and other 
special charges swallow up their savings. Tho poorer are usually 
scrimped even for daily charges, and du special occasions are forced 
to borrow. They are sober, hardworking, steady, cleanly, honest* and 
religious. Sunnis iri religion they belie ve in Shah Gharih~iin-nuwax 
of Nandurb&r in Kli&ndesh, to whoso descendants* when they come 
to N&iikj each pays from 2 s* to 10*. (Re, 1 - Re. 5). They form a 
separate community settling their smaller disputes among themselves, 
and punishing refractory members by fines of from 2s. to £10 {Be. 1- 
R*. 100) which they spend in repairing mosques and in other 
religious works. Tho most respected member of their community 
is generally chosen headman. Somo of them tench their children 
Marathi, with tho view of giving them an English education, 

Saikaloars, or GimA&As, wandering blacksmiths, are a small 
co mm unity of not more than 200 souls. Converted from Hinduism 
not more than fifteen years ago p though they cannot claim to belong 
to any of the four regular classes, they call themselves Shaikhs to 
which chiaa the Fakir* who converted them, belongs. The manner 
of their conversion was rather curious. A wild wandering people 
with littie idea of worship* the Presbyterian missionaries of Nasik 
for long tried to convert them. While the Ghisunis were hesitating 
whether to adopt Christianity, n Muhammadan Fakir from Bombay, 
well acquainted with their habits of thought* persuaded them to be 
circumcised and then explained to them the doctrines of I slim. 
23 —U 
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The GhisarAa Ox their camp at some town or village so long- as 
there is a supply of knives to grind and tools to mend. When their 
business, dwindles they make a move- They are thin wiry men with 
block skins, high cheek bones, and thick lips. Latterly they have 
taken to shaving the head, but some still keep the Hindu top-knot. 
Since their conversion most men wear the beard. The women dress 
their hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a bepamte braid. They 
speak a mixture of KAnurrae and Marathi, and, since their conversion, 
Imve added a considerable Hindustani element. In their dealing* 
with townspeople they speak a vile Hindustani. Their dress is hand 
to describe, as it m little more than the rag* and tatters of eiwd-ufT 
clothes begged from their customers. Before their conversion they 
a to almost anything. Now they abstain from things forbidden by 
the Muhammadan law. Wandering irony mi ths and linkers they 
make nail s and tongs, and when they happen to be in villages rnt'lid 
field and other tends. Their women help by blowing the bellows, 
and, when in towns, by gathering bits of inm from dust heaps and dung 
bilks, as material for their husband^ anvils. Though never pressed 
for food they lead ft hand to mouth life, always ready to spend whit 
little they earn in food and drink. They are making some alow 
progress towards a bed ter life- Some of their women, in consequence 
of the preachings of their patron, have given up the tattered half- 
open petticoat and taken to the long shirt and trousers., a change 
that shows an improvement in moans m well ns in morals. Their 
character hlso is undergoing a change. As Hindu* they were idle, 
unclean, and given to drink and stealing, 8intre their conversion, 
most have given up drinking os a habit and are better off than 
formerly. They still dbg t<s many of the vices of their former 
state, bat they have begun to look upon them &s thing* forbidden. 
-Suniiis. in religion they look on the fakir who converted them with 
special reverence. They have n community, and regard jib their 
head the mulla or other local religious mifclioHty, They have not 
begun te give their children any trains tig even in matters of religion. 

Tells, or oil-pressers, are found only in Nasik and west 
Khandesh, and PiNJAftie, or cotton cleaners, are thinly scattered 
over the whole Deccan, The NfeSk Telia and PiorirAs form one 
community, and are said both by themselves and by others to bo 
Notllers from Gujarat* In Khandrah and in Ahntednagsr and other 
JJcccjiu cities, there are no Muhammadan Telia, and the Fini&dta ur 
A i id i hi eh a* they are called in Ahmodnagar, are descendants of local 
converts to Islam. 1 The men are tall, somewhat stout and fair or 
whmt-coloured, with regular features, scanty beards, and shaven 
heads. The women are geuorally well made, handsome, and fair. 
Except that they always wear tho w&ifitclotb, the men dress in 
re^Llar Musalrnan fashion. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober 
mid honest, ami, though not very prosperous or wdl-to-do, are not 
Bcntaped for ordinary or special expenses and are not in debt* 

J32?*j f" 3 " 8 “ rid “l-p™*™* bj ajft they rarely lake to nt,y 
other calling. Soiuus by religion, those of Nfcik and weal 
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KMtidesh believe in the Gujarat saint Bawa Gbor whose tomb is on 
the Narbada, about fourteen miles above Broach. 'Flic Ahmsdnagnr 
Xaddafs follow the local PireAdoa. The Nosik community of 
PiiijftrAfl and Telia is under the management of a council of live. 
In case* of dispute or misconduct the usual penalty is temporary 
excommunication, which, as in Gujarat, i.s known os water and 
tobacco stopping. Fines are also Levied, and the amounts paid are 
kept in charge of the council, and, when they form a big enough 
sum, a dinner is given to the community. In Khnndesh and the 
Deccan the community is not so well organised. Fined are unknown, 
an<l an offender is punished by milking hi in humbly bog the pardon 
of the members of the community* As « class the Deccan, 
especial]y the Ahmednugar, cotton cleaners aro held in little esteem. 
In general invitations* when all Mu&almitis ere asked, the NrtddaEs 
form an except ion, and on Ahmed nagap hi nsaliuaii will dine at 
the house of, or with, a Nuddaf. They do not give their children 
any schooling, and none of them has ever entered Government 
service* 


Servants are of two classes, Naikwdrjs and Kasha ns. The other 
S servants* aucb as Lihistis or water-carriers and Dhobhia or washermen, 
I are too few to form separate cummuuities. 

NaiiwArih are found in large numbers in Nidk, KMudesh, and 
Ahmeduagar, and thinly scattered over the other Deccan districts* 
They are said to bo Unrdthn Kunbis whose forufothors wore converted 
to Islam by Tippu'a father Haidar Niiik, from whom they take their 
name. After the full of Seringapatam they passed north a* soldiers 
I of fortune under the PeshwA^ nnd many of them settled at Nrisik, 
which, before and during the reign of BAjiroo, was the chief seat of 
Murathn power. The home speech of those who live in villages is 
! Mnrdthi, while those who live in towns apeak Hindustani with a 
plant iful mixture of Marathi words and a strong Mu rath i accent- They 
are tall, thin, rind muscular, with block skins and Mumthn Features, 
high check bones, rather sunken eyes, largo and full lips, and 
irregular teeth. Though like them in other resects, the women 
urn of a fuller habit of body than the men, The men let their hair 
grow, wear curled moustaches, and, except a few who shave the chin, 
have boards parted and combed from the middle of the chin. The 
men dross like MarAthris in large three-cornered turban?, short coats, 
and waistdetks ; very few have trousers. The shoes are of the Marat ha 
shape. In villages nnd outlying towns the women wear the Mnrdthn 
robe and bodice, and, in towns and all over Khnndesh, dress In 
the Miutnlmati shirt nnd trouser*. They are quiet, hardworking, 
honest* thrifty, sober, and fond of amusement. They are generally 
soldiers, messengers, and eons table?, and a few are husbandmen. 
In Ahntednsgur and Poona, some of them find employment with 
hankers as watch men. Some are Sunnis and some who live in 
outlying parts keep many Hindu customs, calling a ErAhman ns 
well as a mnllu to their weddings. A few of the more educated are 
strait in their religions opinions, inclining, ifcis said, to Wuhh&bUhim. 
They have a well organised comm unity with their must intelligent 
and respected member as the head. The head bus po wer to tine in 
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ca^a of misconduct. The money realised from floes forma & 
common fund, from which public feasts tire given. Very few send 
their children to school, mid, in Government service* none h m 
risen higher than a head constable. 


Kasbas’s, or NAikaNR, dancing girls and prostitutes, form in N fisik 
il community of about a hundred souls. They do not claim to 
belong to any of the four chief classes. Tiny are mostly converted 
Hindus, with a certain number uffureigners who have got themselves 
enrolled in the community, They are found only in NYisik. Being 
a mixed class they have no common peculiarity of feature or form. 
The home speech ls Hindustani, with a free sprinkling of Mnnitlii 
words and with u, strung Deccan accent and pronunciation. The 
comsuon dress is the Marat hit robe and bodice covering the 
hack and fastened ia a knot in front. Till they reach womanhood* 
girl?# wear the short shirt with or without sleeves, and, in many 
cases, a bodice and trousers. All wear shoes ; the well-to-do the 
light Hindus dm shoe, the prior the plain baggy Deccan slipper, 
aud a few of the more coquettish English slippers and a toe kings. 
Sometimes a small waistcoat is used for winter wear. It is of phiin 
or ornamented velvet, or of broadcloth, according to the means and 
teHifi of the wearer. The usual ornaments are a necklace, 
pendants or earrings, bangles* and loose belt anklets, known as 
kathht, which are always worn to give a gnicefulru?^ to the walk 
by regulating it according to the chime of the bells. Fresh converts 
from Hinduisin do not eat beef. Singing and dancing or prasiitu- 
tion, or the three together* form the occupation of the greater 
number. From the* spread of reformed ideas and education among 
ihe youth of the present day their profession lias of Lite become 
very poorly paid. The dancing girls trace the change to a gene ml 
looseness of conduct and fondness For intrigue, which, they sav* 
prevails among private women, as, under the British rule, they 
no longer fear the husband’s sword or poniard. The days 
are gone by when a dancing girl was not uncommonly mistress of 
avd age. Now the poorer* that is the plainer among them, can 
ju truly go to sleep with the certainty of to-morrow's breakfast, and 
the chances of the profession at times force even the belter off to 
aeek the moneylender’s help. They are proverbial]v crafty and 
faithless* and, though tidy and cleanly, are fond of amusement, and 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They have two special customs, 
the celebration of the first night on which a girl outers her profession, 
am! the nun or day ou which she first dyes her teeth with black 
dentrifice. The find ceremony lasts for fifteen days* during which all 
the women meet and dunce and in return are feasted. It costs from 
^ tu UOb (Re. 100 . Ra, 1000) or even more. The mtm ia 
celebrated at the wish of the person under whose protection a mH 

^ though of advanced years .liver 

performs the one of her master* is kind enough to 
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who art? Shiria in religion, the Ndsik Naikana are Sunnis. They place 
special faith in Syed Muhammad who is buried in theNrisik Piraad&s* 
flKriim, and at every anniversary of liis death dance at his tomb 
without payment. They have a community with a head who is 
generally the girl whose ancestors are the oldest residents Wheat 
a new member joins the community she is made to give a dinner* 
Their rules are enforced by excommunication or fine* They teach 
their children nothing but their own profession, 

Pa rSii numbered 180 souls (mules 94, females 38)* Most are 
shopkeepers or liquor-farmers in NisOc, Igatpuri, and other towns* 
One is a chief constable at UevMlL 

Jews ? forty-nine in number (males twenty-nine, females twenty), 
are employed as railway carriage painters in Igatpuri Oue is a 
draftsman in the public works department. 

Christians numbered 1064 souk (males G71 p females 393) or 0" T-S 
per coat of the population. The only Christian village is Sh&ranpur 
4 .i the City of Refuge. It was founded by the Kevtrend W. 8. 
Price of the Church Mission Society hi 1854* For some years 
before the establishment of a separate village* there was a Chrmtiuti 
school and orphauage in N4sik. It was thought that the institution 
would flourish bettor out side of the town t where arrangements 
might he made to teach tho children some useful calling, and 
where converts would find refuge from the annoyance and persecution 
that commonly fellow a change of faith. A mile or so west of 
Na.dk the grant of about eighty acres of land with a yearly rental of 
13 lOn. titL tits* 35-1-0), which wtu afterward* increased to I I4 acres 
and £9 ft*. slrf. (Ik. 9 MO) reuhd* was obtained from Government 
and uu orphanage, a missionary's home, schools, and workshops were 
built* In 1879, including small communities at- DevlriH, Igatpuri, 
Yndrila, I Yithardi, ami Makhmalabad, the number of Christians w m 
380. In that year twelve adults and thirty-nine children were 
baptised. Of tho twelve adults, one was a Brahman, one a Ktmfai, 
one a goldsmith, and the rest MMrs. During 1879 xhe orphanage 
maintained cightv-nino boarders, thirteen oE whom were new- 
camera. During the same year twenty-nine boarders left, chiefly 
the children of destitute piircnts who had been taken in during the 
scarcity of 1877 and were then sent back to their homes* Ihe 
orphimage contributions amounted during 1879 to £<196, and the 
disbursements to £395 leaving a net balance of £101. 

I 1 he workshops have trained a large number of artisans, who, as 
carpenters, 1 blacksmiths, and bricklayers, find steady work, and 
are well-to-do. The estate is too small to divide into holdings. 
But a home farm has lately been started which gives constant 
work to some of the villagers, and employs others during the busy 
season, fn 1879, the farm yielded a net profit of £10 (Its. 100). 
Such of the converts as are not craftsmen earn their living as day 
labourers* Moat of the villagers, except one or two Kunbi and 
Brahman families, were either Mb dr a or M rings* All eat utid drink 
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together, nnd members of the different artisan classes free]? 
inte rmarry. ^ l, t ifraliraan converts are averse from connection 
with low caste families, end 51 liars from marrying with Mkiiws, 
All villagers are bound to observe certain rules of conduct and 
fsn'tb, and, if they break them, are liable to punishment. The 
power to punish any breach of rules routs with the church 
hush binary, the head of the village. He either punishes the 
offender summarily, or culls a meeting of the church council 
or committee. This council consists of the missionary as president 
and six other members, two of them chosen yearly by tbo president 
nml the rest by the villager' votes. The punishments are Hues' 
public penances, and, in extreme eases, expulsion from the village. 
Wo thing but the ordinary Christian ceremonies are petfarmed at 
births baptisms, marriage*, and deaths. Sunday- is a day of rest 
mid Christmas is a general holiday. New Year’s l>av ia aho a 
sjKicial festival in honour of the founding of the village.* JfarriagB 
charges, as a rule, vary from about £8 to £10 (Rs. 80- R s 1005 iu 
a well-to-do family, and from £3 to £5 (its, W - Us. 50) j n ;l L t , v 
family. Ima is spent in clothes, ornaments, house-gear and 
misting, No dowry is given, f ti the case of a death the funeral is 
the only expense, the charges varying from I k to £2 (Kh 7-Kh 2 m 
A family with a memtlily income of more than £ > (Hs. 20) is thought 
well-to-do Except that some of the men wear trousers nnd limits 
most of the working people dross like Hindus. In well-to-do 

5.T I? + £° ^T n W ° ar , n i ? r ^- sle * ?vcd i^tead of a bodice, 

Sj 1 rnJS *u f T‘ S r° Wf5ftr !l P ettic0at Bmlcr the 

r o ^rdmiuy “ 1(> » tl * | y drees charges iu a poor family would bo 
fro n * to 3#. file. 1 - Ea 1-3), and in a well-to-do family from tk 

niIKt * }{ ' f l*, } \ hl '“ rta f lcs 1 ,f food &» common use are wheat' 

millet vegetables, and meat. All who can afford it eat animal f. h h! 
At least two tPF threo 13nits a week. Lkiuor onimn it 

not l* 1 uni?. Tiioflo wkci lake to European habits drink ton XiEv^ 
otbord tea is u specific for cnld nri-i Inxiirv fnr ti'p-mil .. * ^ * 

1 lie ordinary monthly food charges vary from 12*. to IS* (Rs tiKs”!) 

i" irdi^T £ ^ 

s >xtr 

the famine rime, [faring I M) the miT.ion ni . >^“5° d,,r ™8 
Ifavlali with twenty-throe mimes on the roll. *AN tbeSifi BCk ? Ia * 
boys and girls, go to school, and their wrento ail 7® children, both 
at least the boys should be well taught. There is .i? , lulXl0t ' ft 
far training schoolmasters and eranmd i«ij> i I8 .* n adv »need class 
The poor asylum in connection wit^the f lldents * 

men during 1875), chiefly very old pfonl o tu ^^ tW0at / 
noe duml>, two lepers, two rmWlvrir> . , i * ,f ‘“twe five were blind, 

total contributions towards this diaritabfe^faaPT'r TL ' 

'«**<* *<>£74, and the total disbursement ITTuT nm ^‘ l 
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their churches* the parent mission ha^ lor want of funds no separate 
building. The school-house is tit present used as a church* 
Subscriptions to the amount of £800 {Its, 8000) have ttwu collected, 
but £5UQ (Rs* 5000) more are wanted. The children play the 
ordinary unlive guinea. Attempts have been made to introduce 
cricket and other English sports, and the children seem to take 
to them very readily. One here and there seems to have an ear for 
music, hut no one has shown any marked musical talent. 

In connection with Him run pur, an asylum 1 of freed African slaves 
was established in 1880 at the expense of Government. Between 
that year and 1374* about 200 Africans of both flexes, wen? received, 
and taught to read and write Marathi and English. In 1874 the 
asylum was broken up, and the in mutes were sent back to their 
native country to form a Christian village at Mombasa. 

His towns had more than 5(300 and three of the MX more than 
10,000 people. Excluding these six towns and 680 hamlets there 
were 1052 inhabited state Emd alienated villages, giving an average 
of 0"2 villages to each square mile and of 440 people to each 
village. Of the whole number of villages 03B bud less than 200 
inhabitants; 624 from 200 to 500 j 205 from 500 to 1000; 03 from 
1000 to 2000} 17 from 2000 to 3000} and 15 from 3000 to 5000. 
The villages* as a rule, arc Email and compact. Hamlets arc rare, 
lliey are found cither in out-of-the-way places or though called 
hamlets are really moderate-sized villages* In the plains* nearly 
every village is surrounded by a ruined mud wail, idling at once of 
present peace and trust and of former troubled times, In many 
cases, on high ground near the centre of the village* there is a 
fortified enclosure, gadhi t forming a hollow square of some 150 feet 
and strengthened at each corner by a round tower or buttress. The 
walls are generally loopholod, and here and there embrasures for 
cannon have been built into the parapet of the buttresses* 

Except in the extreme west the village community is fairly 
complete. Most villages have of Government servants a headman 
p/iUly a village accountant hilkarni t a watchman jtiqlm who carries 
treasure remittances, a village messenger turd/ who looks after 
strangers ami hm miscellaneous revenue and police duties, a chftudhri 
who sweeps the efidirdt or village office, and* where there is irrigation, 
a p&tkari in charge of the waier channel. The right to perform these 
duties is, in all cases, hereditary in a certain family or families. In 
each case the number of officiators depends on the size, wealth, and 
situation of the village. Almost every largo village has two or 
even three headmen, and in one village there are as many as five. 
It is rare to find more than one accountant but there are sometimes 
a» many as sixteen Mloirs. The village headmen arc usually paid 
partly by quit-rent lands and partly by cash allowances, the 
accountants generally in cash, and the Mhars partly by quit-rent 
lands and partly by claims on the villagers. These claims lire 
yearly becoming more precarious* The villagers refuse to pay, and 
the M liars often retaliate by poisoning their cattle. 

Q£ Servants useful only to the villagers there are, for Hindus, 
the priest upidhia t and astrologer jonhi, and for Mnsalmfins, the 
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mdjfe A<i*(' r the mosque-keeper m»Un, and the preacher khatib. 
There are besides, the barber nhiitti, the washerman parii the 
bctclniit seller tdmboli, the carpenter itu/dr, the blacksmith hhdt, 
the potter kamhhtf, the tanner thdmbhdr, and the gold and 
silversmith sottnr. The village priests have uu particular privileges. 
In hoedb instances they have private hi nils and even cash allowances; 
Imt they gvnerally live on the villagers' free-will gifts. No villages 
are inhabited entirely by people of one caste. Each village 
contains households belonging to several castes, among whom are 
almost always Kuuhis, Kolia, and Mhiirs. The village watchmen or 
)*&***, « usually either Kolis or Bliils. Village headmen, t hough 
nearly always Kunhis,are sometimes Kiinadiis, Vaujarig, Mnsalnuinu 
and Brahmans, and, in villages near the Sahyddii hilts, Konfamia! 
I hakiirs, and Kota. Some of them represent tho family of the 
original founders of the village. But many are new men who 
have bought their position. They Jive almost entirely by 
cultivation. A few lend money hut the practice fo uncommon, 
l hough treated wuh a certain deference ami appealed to as aq 
arbitrator in debt and other disputes, the headman has, as a rale 
no very large share of authority. On three chief occasions, lul 
^treated with special respect, mtmmin. At 
the Hah (March-April) he lights tho fire; at the Pola (Julv-August) 
his cattle lead the procession; and at the Da*rn (August -September) 
his Hiv^rd gives the sacrificial buffalo its first wound. When owinw 
} ° there i» more than one family of headmen, it is usual to 

divide among them these tokens of headship, the different families 
taking the place of honour at different festivals or in different years. 
In many cases no settlement has been made, and, to avoid ill-feeling* 
the special tokens of respect have been given up, 6 

Next to the headman the moneylender and grain-dealer 
generally a lately come Marwar Vani, is one of the leading villagers! 
He holds a« mdepemlent portion and seldom stands fn need of 
the hcl|» of the headman to recover his debts. The village school- 
master is said to have little authority and to bo seldom consulted or 
used as a petition writer, The practice of living in one village and 
tilling the lands of another is common, and new settlers ate no t 
refillnnJ to ui&ko mij payment on joining n Tiling#* 

Craftsmen tend to gather in towns and large villages. But most 
villages of any turn have still their blacksmith and carpenter who 
arc able to meet most of the husbandmen’s wants and tUr, paid by 
them either in grain or in money. The village council, or La,/ 

ml Ss R °lLT te q0eflt, ? S * r i J diBpUteB ’ fthd tmti * “onej? 

T^eo^on pasture land, or <j4yr*in, h free to the cattk 
of all alike wit limit restriction or difference. The villa™ wi - 
open to the use of all except Mh/irs and Chfimbhdre wh" rn iv 
draw water from it but must beg water of othe rs Chant* I t' if 
Other public wo*e era rarely undertaken l^^CUStJShS? 
When a subscription baa to be raised it is'usually 2EL iJSSl 
by the headman or some other trustworthy person ami he o il l 
according to the known ahiliti M „i. ~ f n ' and be collects 
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Feasts are, as a rule, given to members of the hogt J s caste only. 
But headmen and other rich villagers* in many cases, celebrate their 
chief family festivals by entertaining the whole body of villagers. 
At these village feasts all the guests, except the Mhara, Bhils, and 
Chatnhh&rs who have their share sent to them, feed together in the 
same place. 

The population is on the whole stationary; few either leave or 
settle in tho district. The following are the chief exceptions. 
Brahman men go on pilgrimage to Benares and other distant places, 
and in many cases stay away for years, Youths,. chiefly of tho 
higher castes, after some schooling, leave their homes and seek 
employment at In dor* Gwalior, Baruda, or Bombay- The youth aa 
a rule starts by himself, and, if successful in finding a place, comes 
back and takes his family with him. Among hereditary village 
accountants tbia practice is very common. In many cases the actual 
holder is away and his work is done by a substitute. Many labourers 
move about the district in search of work. But few of thorn go far 
nnd almost idl come back to their homes during tho rains, when 
they find work either m field labourers or in tilling their laud* 
Tho practice of leaving their homes is specially common among the 
KonkamB and Kolia of the poor lands in the west on and below the 
Snhyadri hills. The yield of their fields is generally too small to 
support them through the year, and during the Mr season most of 
them, going into the Point and other neighbouring forests, live by 
felling and carrying timber and burning charcoal. In those parts 
there is little either in their land qr in their villages to bind the 
people to one spot. A few deaths or long-continued sickness often 
puts a whole village to llight 

Two sources of employment, money-lending and handlooin 
weaving* draw strangers to tho district. The foreign money¬ 
lenders are Mar war V jin as, who keep coming m small numbers and 
are now found in almost every part of the district. The foreign 
weavers are chiefly Mn salman a from Poona, Bnrhanpur, Pit ad, 
Nagpur, audeven Lucknow and Benares, who are drawn to Yeola by 
the demand fur its cotton and silk fabrics. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AO ft I CULTURE 1 . 

Agriculture supports about 380 t 000 persona or a little more 
ttan one-half of the population. 2 

flio chief Imsbanilmon are Kunbia, MAlit, ThAkurs, Kolia, Kon- 
knni&j, VanjAriSj and Bhlls_ In the rural part*, all classes, except 
Jl&rwnr and Gujur \ iinisj work in the fields Only iu largo town a 
do craftsmen support themselves entirely by their crafts. N&sik 
husbandmen ns a rule seem more intelligent mid better od than 
those of other parts of the Deccan. They fully understand the value 
o in igatwm, and p especially the Hdliflj grow the finest watered 
crops. 

In 187fl-79 r including alienated lauds, the total number of 
holding* weis 63,ID 4 w ith an average area of 321 acres. Of the 
whom number, 0537 we res holdings of not more than five acres J 
of from five to ten acres, 14,031 of from ten to twenty ncre^ 
20,8rj/ of from twenty to fifty acres, S9E7 of from fifty to 100 
aei'c.5, of from TmJ to 200 acres, 201 of hum 200 to 300 acres 
ninety-four of from 300 to 400 acres, seventeen of from 400 to 500 
acres, eight of from 500 to 750 acres, and om of from 750 to 1000 
acres* AJore than a hundred acres is considered a large* from fifty 
to a hundred ft middle aiacd p aud less than fort}' a small holding. 

Of an area of 5805 square miles surveyed in detail, ISO are tho 
lands of alienated villages. The rest, according to the revenue 

r T 7 7 S£f2$ CM ^ 8 «** or 71*96 per cent of amble 

Iflnd:; Lt,4H or 9,2 per cent of n n amble ; 336,979 or 1010 

IZ n?iw F “o"i7“' MB ° r 4 86 per “ nt of fortat 

} , I -i 7 ' 'V* pe T“ r|t of V 1 lfog* sites, rends, river beds, 
nnd bills. From tbe 2 ,- 101,128 nenefi of arable land, 163,386 or 
i, per rent have to by Liken on account of alienated lands, in 
Government Till« e8 . Of the bn We of 2 , 237 , 7+2 acres, ibe actual 
□reft of arable Go*nraent land. 1 , 802,908 or 85 04 percent iv Cre 

“ n er WWWft OftLoso, 1,844,1*5 acres or 97 4 

CK>P> 48>m “ Cm ° r 2 6 l Cr were w ate £d 
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According to the 1879-80 returns the farm stock amounted 
to 58,875 ploughs, 24,450 carta, 173,443 bnllonks, 101,626 cows, 
4^ 171 buffaloes, 11*892 horses, 3659 asses, and 175,541 sheep 
and goats, On an average then. 1 are iibout two pairs of bullocks for 
every forty acres of arable land. 

In 1379-30, of 1,992*908 ncrca, the whole are under tillage* 293,371 
acres or Ur49 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
renuuning 1,509,537 acres, I2,0?i# were twice cropped. Of the 
1,611,625 acres under tillage, Grain Chops occupied 1,223*329 acres 
or 75*9 per cent, 691^313 of them under bdjri^ Fenicillttria spicata ; 
104,133 under jedri^ Sorghum vulgar*? ; 191,191 under wheat, gah it, 
Triticum sativum ; 13*584 under nfapU, Elcnsitie coracana ; 50,840 
under rariund sdrt t, Panicnm nviliare and miliaceaxn; 40,570 under 
rice, bh(it } 0EJ3S& sativa ; 1658 under maize, Zea mays; and 

2765 under other grains of which details are not given* Pulses 
occupied 467,376 acres or 10 J 38 per cent, 65,377 of them under gram, 
karbhata^ Cicer arietinum; 42,484 under kirfith, Dolktos bitlorus * 
36,781 under tv lid t Phasedus inungo ; 8188 under lrtr Y Oajanus indices; 
7830 under lentils, m£*ar, Ervsnn lens ; 2929 under p^os, vdtdnn,. 
Pisura sativum; 520 under muy t Phaseohis radiatus ; and 3267 
under other pulses, Qiusszns occupied 183,815 acres or 1140 per 
cent* 53*958 of them tinder giugelly seed, til p Sesaiuuni iudieum; 
10,834 under linseed, at*hi, Lin urn nsitattsaimum ; and 119,053 tinder 
khitraunt's Verbesiua sativa; safflower, kardai, Garthnmus tiuctorius ; 
groundnut, &A?nmzi< 7 , Anu.fi is hypogsea; and other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 13,147 fierce or O S 3 per cent* I1*184 of them under cotton, 
hiptt* t Gossypiutn herbaceurn; 259 under Bombay hemp, jfrtn or ldg ? 
Crotaluria juntea; and 1704 under brown hemp, nmhddi t Hibiscus 
cannabiaus. Miscellaneous Chops occupied 33,928 acres or 148 
per cent, 7749 of them under su^arcam?, u$ r Sacehnrum officmariiiri; 
7825 under chillies* mi^chi, Capsicum frutescens; 1441 under 
tobacco, tamhdkku, Nicotians tnbacum ; and the remaining 7113 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The arable land is of two classes, hill or ddniji, lying below 
or near the Sahyjidris in the western Sub-divisions of Igatpuri, 
N&dk* Feint, Ditidori, Kalvati, and Bftglfm; ami plain or dc^Ai, lying 
on the table-land furt her east. Hill lands are poor, and, unless^ which 
is seldom the ease, they are freely manured, they cannot yield yearly 
crops. Except rice litnds, after two or three years* cropping, they 
have to be left fallow for four or five years* As they wholly depend 
on min for moisture they yield no watered or garden crops. The 
soil does not admit of deep ploughing, the cattle and tools are feeble* 
the outturn is small, and the people, as a rule, are badly off. Part of 
this land, on hid elopes where no field tools can be used and where 
the sail is very shallow, its entirely tilled under the wood-ash* dalhi, 
system. Except the hilly parts, the soil of the open country 
is nearly all black and is fairly rich, though good soil of a lighter 
colour is found in some places. Fart of it, having the advantage of 
watercourses and wellBj is watered, and the rest is used for rain and 
cold-weal her dry crops. V early crops Eire grown and fallows are 
seldom wanted. Iu hilly and rocky places, as well as in extensive 
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flat tracts of gravelly soil, I he laud is poor* ami the outturn* especially' 
in the case of rice lauds, is much smaller than among the western 


hills. 


There are four kinds of soil: black ka fi * red wtaf* red and black 
Jcordl, and tight brown hamtt. Except in the upland* where some 
of it is poor* black soil* found mostly in the plain country near she 
beds of rivers, is often deep and very rich and yields excellent cold 
weather crops of wheat and gmrn. Red soil, which is slifter and 
shallower, h found chiefly on bill slopes or plateaus, and yields good 
rainy season craps* Red and black, kora /* is found occasionally in 
hilly tracts, and yields gram* lentils* and other cold weather crops. 
Light brown* haradj the lightest of all* found on waxing and hilly 
lands* is often strewn with boulders and mixed with lime nodules. 
It never gives more than a light crop* and yields nothing at all when 
the rainfall is scanty. 

Rainy season crops* the millets and several of the pulses p are 
grown iu poor reddish uplands* and* sometimes for change, in rich 
black-soil fields. The pulses are grown singly or mixed with other 
crops. Except safflower or fcurJni which is grown in red land* wheat* 
gram* and other cold weather crops are generally grown either in the 
richer or in the lighter black soils. Early crops reonire the ground 
to be well soaked with rain before they are sown in June * they want 
showers at intervals while they are growing, and again in September 
when they are ripening. Cold weather crops are sown after nho 
October rains are over, and require some showers in December. 
A well-timed fall of twenty-five inches is sufficient* hut unseasonable 
heavy min often does much harm. 


r J ho field tools are : the plough, nnftffar, made of wood and fitted 
Tvirh a steel share pfidl* the hoe* vothai\ a horizontal iron blade from 
three to four feet long fixed between two wooden uprights at the 
ends of a log of wood j the rake, date, with wooden teeth; the 
flCfdpmg knife* khurpe M used for weeding the ground after it is 
ploughed j the clod-crusher* phali or Hrngi, a wooden board 
twenty fret I eng and two feet broad* need for smoothing ami 
levelling the ground ; the drill, pt'fhhar f used for sowing millet nud 
p_ome other early crops* in parallel line*; the mmjkad, another 
drill with two or three tubes instead of four* used for sowing wheat, 
gram* mid some other late crops, or added to the pahh ar "when a 
iiiixtd crop is to be raised; the rdkga t like the taMat but with a 
miger 3rule* used to smooth the surface and cover the seed i and the 
small hoe* kulpe, with several Shaped iron shares. Besides these, 
I 11 * ^abandman generally owns a pair of carts hand-hoes 

htd ? h > pavdm, sickles vita*, billhooks hjuh, large knives 

3i*on crowbars pahdr$ t and an axe hnhtUl 


In hilly lauds fit only for wood-ash tillage the nlotiehknot used ■ 

J ° 0a f Md t b 7 \ llQ W rest nf the hill 

ittmli, ftre worked by a plough lighter ihnn tliat tijs«h 1 in the pifiins 

f j^ri W "t" p ] a ' n l aB “ “<*» lilU gfi it. is first brofen by 

tJ SSfW d ™ l' y fonr b,li|od »- AfL,r the mins 0 v t r,J 
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weeds* 1 which soon die when exposed to the snn and wind, When 
the first eh owe rtf of the next rainy season hare softened the? clods* 
the land is again ploughed once or twice and weeded by the boo, once 
along and once across the furrows, the second weeding lieing called 
dhmn&* The clod^cruahiir* phah\ is afterwards drugged over the 
field to smooth and level its surface. 

In hiU lands* whether the field is sloping or flat, the seed is sown 
broadcast and thick on a email plot of burnt ground* and tho surface 
is loosened by an iron-tipped wooden hoe. When the thick sown 
seedlings are about a foot high* they aro planted in irregular rows 
in patches of prepared land. 

Plain country sowing differs greatly from hill sowing. In the 
plains both for tho early and Into crops, seed is sown in regular 
rows by the drill p&bkar* This drill lias a wooden cup chide r at 
the top* wis h a number of diverging holes into which the upper ends 
of hollow bamboo tubes are fixed* the lower end of each bamboo 
being set in a wooden bill that stands out from a wooden bar and 
is armed with a small iron tongue that furrows tho ground* When 
at work* tho driver keeps Feeding the cop from a bag of grain hung 
to tho machine* and the seed passes through the bamboo tubes into 
the small furrows cut by the iron tongues. The number of bills and 
tubes varies according to the seed. On the aide next the sower each 
pipe has email holes which show if there is anything in the way 
of lhe seed. To cover the seed a smoother ntktja, or a thorn harrow, 
is drawn over the ground. For gram and saflSower which are grown 
only in small quantities* the drill is not used* The seed is sown by the 
hand in furrows made by a light plough and covered by a smoother* 
or by a scalping knife. 

Irrigation, both from wells and from channels dependent on load 
rainfall, extends over more than 47,000 acres* It is pretty general 
throughout the nlams especially in IhigJou* tiintuir, Nlsik* Ch&ndor* 
msd NipMd* Tho cost for each acre varies according to circumstances 
from 2# to £10 (Re. l-Rs. 100), In Ragldu it. ranges from £d to £7 
10*. (Rs.b0-Ra.75) the aero of sugarcane* and the produce in a year 
of cheap prices varies from £15 to £20 (Fs. 150-R&200)* The chief 
watered crops are sugarcane, rice* wheat* millet* gram* udid r lentils, 
groundnuts* chillies* grapes* guavas* plantains* and vegetables. 
The water channels belong either to small or to targe works. The 
small works, mostly under the Collector and managed by the people* 
are W<\ weirs* hmu/A^nis* on the GodAvaris find Tiipti's tributaries! 
274 of them lire permanent and the rest arc? renewed every year j they 
water nn area of about 3 7*000 acres* Most of these weirs were made 
by the villagers from fifty to 150 years ago. Some were bulk by 
private persons to whom rent-free lands were given in reward for 
their public spirit. Water rates on old irrigation worts* estimated at 
the rale of not- more than r £| (Ra + 10) an acre and consolidated with 
the laud revenue* art? paid whether the land is cropped or not. 
Government generally carry out petty repairs on these works at 
their own cost* but in some places the people have lo pay for repairs. 

1 The chief wwjfb arc hm*ia *m1 Jtorprf/i ; the kwtfa t from the depth to which it 
eendi Iti* TOftta* IS most herd to fid of. 
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It] it Lost villages where there are canals, there is, under the headman, 
an hereditary officer called a cbnmiel-keepcr, or patka ri t who regulate* 
the supply of water* Near new works the irrigated area in assessed 
every year at the rate of from 2*. (Re* 1J an acre for monsoon dty- 
crops to SGj. (Us. 8) for perennial crops. These rates apply to 
irrigation by How; only half &s much is charged when the water has 
to be lifted. Well irrigation, though not separately assessed^ i* 
estimated to cost from 2*. to Ik*. (lie. 1-Rft. 3) and sometimes as 
much as 18*. (Us. 8) an acre. 

Tho large works, 1 which are under the Public Works Department, 
are the iVdkhed canal in Dindori and Nipbad an entirely new 
scheme, the Vud&U canal in Niphrid an old scheme improved and 
enlarged, and the Ojhar Tam bat canal also an old work in Dindori 
and Niphad, The PAlkhed canal is supplied from the Kadva river- 
The weir and head works are of rubble masonry. The weir* which is 
twenty feet high at tin) centre and 800 feet long, is built on a rocky 
barrier in the river about twenty miles above its meeting with tho 
Godavari. The canal, which is eleven miles long, lies on the 
right bank, acid, with ten miles of side channels, commands ah arable 
area of about 20,000 acres m nineteen Dindori and JS'iphnd villages. 
The work was begun in 18&8, but, on account of two accidents duo 
to excessive Hoods, it was not epeoed till 1873-7 4 The total cost 
was £14,872 [Us. 1,48,720). The discharging capacity at the head 
is sixty-three Cubic feet a second. The river has a large and never 
failing supply for six months, and needs only to be aided during 
the other six months by storage to make the canal very popular, and,, 
when the Vtighad reservoir, partly built m a relief work in 1678, is 
ready for ust^ irrigation will no doubt rapidly spread. 

Tim Vadili canal, an old work improved anti enlarged., h also 
supplied from the Kudva river, Tho weir, 620 feet long and eleven 
high at the centre, is built on a rocky barrier near the village of 
^ adali, twelve miles below the weir of the Palkhed canal. The 
length of the old canal was 3J miles and the area irrigated 318 
acres. The improvements, begun in 1866 and finished in 1868, 
included ifa*raising of the weir nearly one foot, the widening of the 
canal at the head To carry nineteen feet a second, and its extension 
to a total length, of S| miles, commanding an arable area of 1702 
acres. Though it is more than enough during the rainy and cold 
season*, the water supply fails during the hot month*/ The total 
cost was £2040 (Its, 20,000). 

pc Ojlrnr Tana bat canal, which was opened in 1873, is also an 
old work improved and extended. It is supplied from tho iMngantra 
lb * Dodayari, and from the waste water of the 
J Alkhed canal. 1 he weir is 258 feet long and twenty-three feet hi&h 
and the canal, which is od the right bank of the river, is two miles 
™ Ami of 1405 acres. On this work £583 

(TU iSmWi. by H " Holkflr, nnd £1*2 

(Ra. U.O) by tht Jintish GoTenimonit to whom it was bunded ov'-r 
m connection with certain territorial transfers. 
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Besides these, the Vagbad and Khirdi reservoirs were begun in I 87d 
as famine relief works, The Ydghad reservoir* eighteen miles north of 
Nasik, b in progress, but the Khirdi reservoir, eight miles from 
Yeok, lias been stopped fur want of funds. The Vrigharl reservoir is 
designed to store rain water for the canals below. Wben the work is 
finished, it will consist of an earth dam, across the KoIvaii river* 4160 
feet long and ninety feet high at the centre. The dam will impound 
625 million cubic feet of water within an area of SUU acres. Water, 
when required* will be let out by a masonry culvert and will flow 
along the channel of the river to the Palkhetl, Vudali, and Ojhar 
T£mbat canals to aid their supply. The work will cost about £22,750 
(Esi 2,27,500), and, by a further expenditure of about the same 
amount, can be made of twice its present capacity* The design of 
the Khirdi reservoir is to build an earthen dam* 2455 feet long and 
forty-one feet high, across the Ndritidi river, umi to cut au open 
channel ten miles long leading to a reservoir close to Yeolu and 
watering the lands on its wav. The estimated; cost is about £ 13>310 
(Ks. 1*33,100)* 

The Godavari project bus long beeu under the consideration 
of Government, and is now likely to he matured as a schema 
for irrigation on the right hank of the river from Niindur- 
Madhineshvar to Rabatn in the Ahmednagar sub-division of NevAsa* 
The wait will be of masonry, half a mile long and thirty feet high 
on a rocky harrier Jn the liver bed, and the canal, which will be a 
hundred miles long, will protect an area of about 140*000 acres 
almost wholly in thar part of the Deccan, which is specially liable to 
suffer from drought. Exclusive of storage works, the lowest probable 
cost will be at the rate of £1 (Rs, Hi) the protracted aero. 

Besides 53$4 wells used for drinking, about 12,307 wells are used 
for watering the land* and their number is yearly increasing. 
Of the whole number, about 13 SO are with, and 11,200 without, 
steps. A good well waters from two to four acres and costs from 
£o0 to £100 (Rs.SQG- Us, 1000). The depth of water varies from 
six to thirty-two and averages nineteen feet. Besides the large 
reservoirs mentioned above, tberu are about 140 small villago 
reservoirs and ponds. 

The commonest manure in cattle dung mixed with hou^o 
sweeping*. The people store it in pits outside the villages* and, 
’when it is seasoned, cart it to the fields* As much as forty 
cartloads are required for an acre of garden laud. Every husband¬ 
man owns a number of cattle and ran command a certain quantity of 
ihia manure. But the supply is always short and is usually eked 
nut by gathering rubbish, burning it on the field, and ploughing in 
the ashes. Fur sugarcane and other rich crops hemp is Sown, and, 
when the plants are two or three feet high, the land is ploughed 
and flooded, and the hemp, left for about twenty days, rota and 
form?? an excellent manure. Rice roots are also a veiy use fid 
fertiliser. To enrich the land by sheep droppings, shepherds are 
encouraged to graze their fiocka in the fields when tallow, the 
occupants in some places paying as much as 4* (Rs. 2) the hundred 
sheep lor a single night* Though villagers shudder at the idea, 
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pnudrette, or sonkhut, is much used in and round Niisik. It is 
prepared by the Sasik municipality, and fetches a higher price 
than other matmree, being sold at the rate of (id. (4 anno*) a cartload. 
As it is strong and hot, it is used only where there is a good supply of 
water. Manure is used universally for watered crops, sometimes, 
especially in the case of sheep droppings, for early ary crops when 
the manure gets soaked in by the early rains, but never for cold 
weather crops. 


When two or three inches high the crop requires weeding. 
There are two modes of weeding, one by a sickle, or aAui-jw, which is 
generally practised in hill lands, and the other by a small hoc, or 
Kulp^t with two or three shares drawn by two muazled bullocks. As 
the hoe moves, the shares weed the space between two rows of crop 
which puss untouched between them. This is done two or three 
time* over. The uprooted weeds are gathered and thrown away or 
left to rot on the spot. Besides lessening the drain on the soil, 
weeding loosens the earth and enables it to take in and keep more 
moisture. 'Hie- crop roots have free scope and the plants grow 
vigorously. Without weeding the surface of the earth becomes hard 
and eras ted, and the water, failing to soak in, washes away particles of 
soil. The early or rainy season crops are weeded two or three times. 
Cold weather crops seldom want weeding as the ground is both too 
Carefully cleaned and too dry to yield any large supply of weeds. 

There is considerable difference in the reaping, or fatimjani, of 
the various crops, When mhjli is wanted for immediate use the 
heads are first cut and the stalks afterwards; but ;ui a rale the heads 
and stalks are cut together. After it is cut, the migli is left to dry 
for two days and then stacked m the field till tho end of December, 
Of van and wiwi the ears only are picked, and the stalks are left 
m the held as they are not lit for fodder. In the case of jvdri the 
eare are gathered first and the stalks, kadbi, cut afterwards Of 
millet, rice, and watered wheat, the stalks are cut with the cars on 
tied in small bundles, loft to dry for two days in the field, and 
carried to the thrashing floor where they are stacked for several 
months, the best-looking ears being set apart in a separate bundle or 
in a stack for next year's seed. Before they are thrashed, the millet 
heads are separated from the stalks, *ar ma J. UnwWred wheat 

1 f? m 5“^ P B ^ ou , t by the root, stacked for a time in the field 
and taken to the thrashing floor when the other crops are ready * 

Grain is thrashed either in the field or in some place outside the 
village. The thrashing floor, or khuk, is prepared with much care 
soaked with water, trampled by bullocks tiff it grows hard, and 
twice or thneo smeared with cow dung. When tho floor is ready 
in some places the beads, m other places us in MaWnon and B 
where fodder is plentiful, the .talks and heads, arc- strewn Sio 
inches deep. On these, round a central post, three or four ran ?»1 ,i 

rodam the field or m Home rock close to ths field, ^ 
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\\ ipnowiog is the next process after thrashing, On a breezy day 
the winnower stands in the thrashing fioor* on a High wooden bench* 
(wa, and <me or two workmen keep handing him basketfuls of chaff 
and grain* These he skilfully pours out ao that the chaff is blown 
away and the grain falls m a heap. Part of the chaff is gathered 
and used for fodder, and the grain is taken to the husbandmans 
House. 

To refresh the soil both fallows and changes of crop are made use 
of, the practice varying according to the place and soil. After 
every two or three years of cropping, hill lands require four or five 
years of rest. The succession of crops varies according to the crop* 
the soil; and the manure. Low-lying lands heed no change, and* 
in a few special tracts* rich black soils yield wheat for several 
years together. In such lands when the outturn begins to fa]!, 
wheat is replaced by gram for the first year, millet for the second 
and safflower or tur for the third. In the fourth year Indian millet 
is sometimes grown, bat, as a nil*, wheat follows the safflower or 
iur r The poorer hill lands are sown with tuujli in the first year, 
with varl or mua in the second., nmd T where level enough, "with 
kktirmni in the third. Khurd&ni also takes the place of turn or mrti 
as a second year crop* and is sometimes mixed with vari t 

or mva. The better aorta of hill land are sown the first year 
with ndgh or ibmffii, the second with tari t jura* or ud\d f and" the 
third with khuramii or udid. When waste plain land is brought 
under tillage^ if the soil is poor and reddish the first crop is 
khuramii, if it is rod-black the first crop is safflower, and if it is rich 
black the first crop is gram. These plants tone down the harshness 
of the soil, and the osalic acid that drops from the gram leaves kills 
weeds and grass. In light plain lands the usual order o! crops is : 
in the first year, khurasn^ tnrdat or ? idgU t and* where possible* a 
small quantity of jvdri ; in the second year, bdjri mixed with hemp 
and hulgn, Delichos biflonm; and in the third year one of the first 
year's crops. In heavy soils, brijri mixed with iur or other pulscSj 
amiddi, hulg<t t udid, and rata or sdva are sown in the first year; 
wheat alone or mixed with hnrdti i and grain or mustard seed in the 
second and third years ; and one of the first year's crops or gram in 
the fourth year. In NAndgaon and Yeobi*" bdjri and til take the 
place of khurdtni and mUjIi. In good soils, when the season allows 
it. a second crop of gmm, lentils, peasj or safflower* is raised after 
bfijri, uditlj and rala , In garden lands no regular order is kept* 
An early crop of bdjri t ndgli r udiJ, or rice, is followed hy a late 
crop of wheat, gram, lentils* and methi, Trigonella foDnumgnscum, 
or some other vegetable* Sugarcane greatly exhausts the soil* and 
two to three years should pass before it is again planted in the 
same land. Between the first and second sugarcane plan lings the 
intermediate crops are carrots, onions or garlic, rice* kondya or hot 
weather jv&ri, bajri, wheat* gram, and groundnut. Kandy ft jvdri, 
which is grown chiefly for fodder* is sown in March and reaped in 
June or July* 

The hill wood-ash or dtdhi tillage, to which reference has already 
been made* is of sufficient consequence to call for a detailed 
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description. Fbin kind of cnHivutioD is a necessity where there is ft 
shallow light Hoit and a heavy but abort rainfall. In December and 
January, a brush wood-covered plot of land is chosen and its 
bunhc* and gross, and sometimes branches from the neighbouring 
trees, are cut and stacked. In April or .May when the' lopping!, 
w£ '* aro thoroughly dry they are spread on the plot of land and see 
on lire. First the shrubs and tree branches are kid, then a Inver of 
grass, and, to prevent the fire from spreading into the neighbouring 
brushwood, the whole is pressed down by a light layer of earth and 
Jumps of eowdimg About the middle of May,' i n the liohini 
Aafafatmi when ram begins in the hi 11 a, the burnt plot is cleared and 
sown, the first year with ad;,fi, and the second year with r ari or mra. 
rite seed w skilfully scattered and the ground loosened with tlio 
sickle orUmrp,. A the same tuna the rest of the clearing i, loosened 
nnd weeded, l hs plants must be forced on or they wither. When 
live or sis inches high the seedlings are pulled ont and thrown 

ai " mW , S *? S - X ™ cheS npart 011 tLo burnt 

part of the clearing, each plant sloping upwards so as to lie BurnioTted 
by the earth immediately above it. In two or threeimSEfSS 

fattl., but the, yiri.l less hi those rbut uk, plunlral ™t” Brfbjfit 
ripens the crop is twice weeded with the sickle or Lhurpe. 

.The following arcsnrne details of the culture of the chief emm 

1 s P'™ tli i with, in 1879-00, a tillage areaTof 

«VW atTCS - 13 the people’s staple Food. It j a grown i,t » 1 -1 

except in BagMn and Mul»»on where the™ if nt ?? t PS**”* 
heads are cut olT and separately trodden under briS^S^ ^ 

T ritictiai ffiativunj. witli ib IS7Q fin m 
of 11*1,1 id acres, cornea next in importance ***■ 

mb-dinsions, and is either a dr; or a watered B ? m aU 
^ heat is of five kinds, hantthi or bakuhi d\„'lt) ’ Cro R 

khapk also call iil kiiarfa or judo Of h °‘ ikr ’ arJ 

daudkhdni, kdthi, and hodke iu-e dry^ croS fjjvi ’ 9 ? c*>P, 

and mtisr&L Banthi also call*/;,;} -PV™™Vkis dry 
favourite kind in garden innd is soft br"*' * wheat, the 

black bearded. Next to itremi rfSAff ? ™ d ‘ iiu **>*, nnd 
Kutht., bodke or the beardless, and * W "11*?? J hl J* * ? eIW - 
«nmll grained. Kbuph j a !<s good ^ ^ , h » r J> ***>*, md 
clarified butter when it i 3 J Pii “ M f 0 J ^fT’ 
over-watered Mmh&ni, ia soft v 5wL,/ # V ]t>Cal Tu ™ty of 
generally chosen ns i h “ d * mal ml is 

poor soils. Land set apart for wheat is i,i t n / 011 ai] d 

crop is oyer, and two or three months 


Bee can.; 
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tile first min it is twice ploughed along and across, and immediately 
before sowing is again ploughed and harrowed. Iu this way 
ii'? 1 - ls c * re / tlll J' prepared and the weed route picked out, 
vat is from .September to November and reaped from 

•January to April, from twenty-four to eighty pounds of seed are 
H‘fjmred to sow an acre, Except us a dry cold-weather crop it is 
always manured. In December wheat is sometimes attacked 
by a mildew winch shrivels the grain. When ripe the plants, 
except m watered lands where their hold is firmer, are pulled out 
, / th ® Poota, bound into large sheaves, carried on carts to the 
thrashing floor, and trodden under bullocks’ feet. The average aero 
J 1 ulwilt &>Q pounds in dry, and 780 pounds in garden 
™ a8 ' I (io produce is more than enough for the local demand. 

, T “ feast (Jaysi when even t!ie poor use it, wheat is not much 
eaten in the villages except by Masai twine and Brfbinana. It is 
genemliy prepared with clarified hatter, and sometimes with 
moJasacs or sugar. r flie imports, mostly brought to the railway to 
be forwarded, lire from the Nizdm's territory, Mulwa, Berdr. and 
AJmeaimg&r. Tho export ia iilmast entirely tu Bombay. 

Indian millet, jvari, Sorghum vulgaro, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 101,133 acres. After carefully preparing the land, ivAria 
sown at the end of the rains (October), and reaped at the clone of 
the cold weather (March), The ears are first gathered and tho 
bt.itkrt, ktuflrt, afterwards cut. Immediately after the harvest the 
grain is trodden ont by bnllocka, Thu stalks are a Valuable fodder. 

iJt&f*' Ebqain ® con ? ca,1,1 > ^th, in 1879 - 80 , a tillage area of 
1 -It c nclT9 ' nll d vart and siiva, Panicuni mill are and miliacemn 
with o 0 , 8 i 0 acres, arc grown in hill lands, sometimes under tho 
wood-aali, datbi system. The seed is sown in burnt beds in the 
latter part of .May, the seedlings are planted out in June or Julv 
ami the crop is reaped in October. The ears, except those of mbjli 
which are sometimes cut with the stalks, are picked separately, 
ami thrashed by heating them with a rod, nr trampling them under 
bullocks hoofs. These grains form the staple food of the poorer 
people tiyar the Sahyiidris^ but are seldom uaed by the richer chutes. 


Ri®, bhit, Oryaa saliva, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
“Vf™ acres, is grown in the lietter sorts of dark bill lamb 
iuk iii plain garden tand& In Li 3! IhikIb tho e&edliHL^s iiro ndsyd 
on a sloping plot of burnt ground outside the field. The seed is 
sown broadcast in the plot, and the surface lightly ploughed bo 
As to cover the seed* I'jclds which receive a sure supply ©f water 
yield nee every year. In plain garden kinds, where it is not easy 
to burn n plot of gronnd, as n seedling nursery, the seed is soaked 
in water, and, as soon as it begins to sprout, is sown broadcast either 
over the whole field or in a plot set apart ns a seedling bed. 
Meanwhile, when ruin has fallen, tho whole field is ploughed four 
Or live times in different directions. Hooded with water, and once 
more ploughed so as to reduce tho soil to fine mud. Tlio deeper 
tho mud tho better are the prospects of the crop. After fifteen 
days tho seedlings are set out in bunches of five to eight 
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advantage of every bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
fire, gamed command of their position. The Ehil losses were very 
heavy. When only fifteen remained alive, they marched slowly 
along tho riverbed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though repeatedly 
called to lay down their arms they refused, and dropped man by 
man. At lust the few that remained were forced out of the river bed 
into the open and charged by the mounted police. They fought to 
the last with the most desperate courage. Of forty-nine men, forty- 
five including their leader Rh/Lgoji were killed anti three severely 
wounded. During the notion Mr* Souter*s horse fell pierced by two 
bullets, and four of the police were killed and sixteen won tided. 

The completeness of this atuweaSj which was &o largely due to 
Mr. Souter J s gallantry, energy, and judgment, brought the Bibil 
disturbances to a sudden end. The SMin Bhils who were awaiting 
RbagojYfii arrival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in fulling back from 
the British frontier, were, with tho loss of forty killed, attacked 
and routed by a detachment of the IT aid a mb ad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Fed lor. 


On the 12th of November, a large party of Bhils under an influential 
■chief a relative of BMgoii's, left Sonai in Neviea to join Utuig. ji. 
On hearing of his death they turned towards Khandesb, and,ns They 
had not com mil ted any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allowed 
to retum to their homes. 1 

Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular tror.pg 
were maintained till May 1800. When they wore withdrawn, then* 
places were taken hy detachments of the Koli Corps. The EoH Corps 
continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1861, when they 
were disbanded, and all except a few who entered the police, returned 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead 
ot heading disturbances, as hud often happened before and has 
happened smee, the disciplined Kofis were a powerful element in 
represaing disorder. Under Captain NuttalTs patient and kindly 
care, and by the example of his dashing bravery and untiring energy, 

foX Pr0 £v a r St r^'V 11 active mid cjLgeS 

* fehowcd thoras&Jvos superior to tlie BLils in strength 
and spirit, and iu their two and a half years of active service L 0 
bmea earned the special thanks of Government,* 

Since I 860 the district lias enjoyed unbroken peace. 


h*4 been ah«nt ini’vtinSSj'lSS^Id ^ ° f /n 8 " 1 ®' wh ? 

*? Ur,,riMS 

1857 S Tiiriin Iton^Tr! loth ^ 4 J ir {«£ -- nf l D«tlntwr 

£"*. 6th July 1859. Of CaU»in Sottall .^SSS 23rrt v f al J' i "“<1 Ambhort 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

LAND ADMINlSTRATiON , 1 

SECTION L—ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF, 

The lands of the district of NAsik have been joined by eessionj 
exchange, and lapse. Moat of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Posh we in 1818. In 1852 f on the death of the last 
Raja Bahadur, the petty division o£ Nimb&ynt in Milegaoa lapsed ■ 
in 18&o, eight villages, five in Chin dor anil three in Niphid, wore 
exchanged by His Highness flolkar for land in the neighbourhood 
of Indorj ana in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Be gam > tho 
Feint state became a sub-division of Nasik. 

In ISIS when the British territories in the Deccan were placed Chang** 

under the control of n Commissioner and diyided into tho four W8-1&7B. 

collectors teg of KhAudesh, Ahmad ruvgar, Poona, and Dhitrw&r the 
lands now included in NAsik belonged partly to KhAndesh* nnd 
partly to Ahnmdntigar. In 1837-83 the Ahinadnagar aub-divisLona 
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1 In aiMitir-n to the following Btirvay Report* mat-emls for the Ailnainirtnitivfi 
History of N,UiJt inelade elaborate survey tables drawn «p in l&TG-So bv Contain 
W, C. Black of the Kevcnoe Purvey : i*0wk Collector's File LEtl. R ® T cmiu Manora 
njfcit, HBJ 1 MS 30 ; and Annual AjIrnintriLnitLcm aM Sciaou Esporta for the 

Ahnudmgnr and Nlflk districts : 


JT^ *?u ;nwy XS40 ■ 

1, OOlDDfU 3CK\1T, 

(S). —iAnwdiwyir fM»A- 

Mr- Cnldamld-f W, Ht ScmtnlKr IS** Mf**4 
ibd Vw^r, 

Lh ul,. all-•nranlii explain. Dai ii1«n n r *, lint 

OrtUta r 1341, Ch&mfrri J3* li*h Oetobrr 

SHJ J. IHikUmH : fl t 2nd \ovinnhrr 13** *l > 
17th tv tuber IMi, *nd Hnl Kuvemher 

\U* r KLrwMtz; fl, Mth ApriJ 184* Jiliik 
nih Scpma&B 16m, rsioda 

(H-^ni«+infiJJ|r OJjvw. 

Hr, Tytlcri, WJi Ajmt ihi, SSth Juty m* 
ami L»- h Aiunut 1 rt l;*. Kavn M : r>ih Fi^mnn- 
144* JMpy rdh Euul; gsth Stotanber 
1344,, THKbfck ;77^SUiCklAtwr i«u, hiudtiri; 
m, Wib Onbilwr 1*M P Si*fk; H* JSth April 
b®, IVinf JhU Enhi] : MnJ -r Wtutaimjtton'i 
420, U4 September 1&B, Wnt. 

1 Mr. Peddcrt lIStfKli April IHT+mmI JH, 13th 
|>wranlM!r IM7„ MWdffwcm; * p JfiQU-nfJ 

IMPp SL'^lan, ?m r 7sb iVuetulmr- 2^ 
Jivkbud* mu! AhbiHu- 

IL Evru wm EKrfcnr. 

DtdL 

Lkat, CoJf^Fl WsildJftjftMili SM, 1 Wh Rpocrn- 
ber 1H1, UOnlnr aJul ; UlflSoi 

ChlDl1 "* 8'pUl. Ctedorf, 

USt OuImmI Titrwr'l Bti. sth Octnbvr 
I*.*, Hniur. TTipliid, 

iV-1 SSf“ s SUl 8*pt*mW 

l.-Sd^K Nint; 733, Uth Otudvir ifrjrt. tl| fl 
"f*'i™nL VkvIi. StoJ. 

> 

CWM<J_Ui^hlOrt . tML liUvFctirwrliiSl.i 
(43 ,—Ah pulling nr 7U^ 

TlTT 7^ r '» Mfl. Shh actum bor 

'*Sl ^ tuljcr iwa, 

LhnJnrl j 4th IVh.^TBWt lhiTft, Niitk 

Oulr.Ml Lfcittfhlfln* 81. ifith JWmtt 1HI4 

SKt fJr'Bihjkl ; lS3 ., J* lh A 

Di ^ rt *«. 


jY(rfr + —Tliusa Sim'fly Reports will he found in Bnm P Oct, BoL YL CXVV *n,l 
CXLV, and in Bow. Gov. FUv. Rcc, IMt «( 1S42,162tS of iftu 

1M.1. 171 of LS45, L6Sof L»€v 163of 1847. 171 of IS47,117 of fttio ifi M*? 
6-2 of ISOS, 4i3 of 1868, 74 of 1970, 75 of 1870, ud 87 of 1872. ' 49.--W, 
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P ,ABts * Titer is always allowed to gather in the field till the ears 
arcont or me her till they begin to ripen. A scarcity of water 
spoils the crop as the sod cracks and lays bare the roots. No weeding 
S wan ^ legated rue crops arc always bto, not ripening till 

t tr: b .*r D £“*s r- ?t is ™ ih when 

thahwda have been thrashed, senes as fodder. Rice is used daily 
bj the well-to-do and by others on festive occasions. It is sometimes 
scut: jii small quAbLiiioa to -Aliibeduagar* 

nf Clear arietimua, had, in IB79-80, a tillage area 

of 65,3/7 acres. For gram the land is carefully prepared and well 
weeded. It is sown from the beginning of October to the end of 
November, and is reaped m March. As already noticed, it i B some¬ 
times grown on new land, os the oxalic acid from its leaves kilb The 

Tikf\> ™“ W T? eStoem€d asfood botbfor men and for hoJeT 
JSV’Jf gram is generally need in the form of sp lit 

pulse, d(rl, which is made by soaking the pea in water «« i t L 
letting it dry separating the halves by JJw ftk atm 
parched. The plants serve as fodder miiTs a vegetable Gram T 
sent m small quantities to Bombay and other places ° 

Caj&u Fea f tur^ Cajjiimb iijclicofl, ha A in 1K7 ^i sn «, * r u 

<* *>“». -«™ era, „„e nJC “fc 

lines with cotton or some other plant in Juno or P.ik' „ ■ t n, . ato 

September and October. It ri?lds a smuriorTin' J W 4 “ 
a little less valuable than gram. The stalks ar/T 
as fuel by the poor and yield a charcoal vthi i ' ' 8™*™% used 
making ganpowSer. * ' reoai 13 ^h valued in 

mungo, had in 1879 80 « *'ii 

area of 3b,,31 acres. The plant is used as Sif £ !3l *?V 

pulse, though less valued as food for ....... ■ 4 . cattle, and its 

CW g£k for hoZd cS. b£, T* 

value as gram. The crop is nev er grown iTt.i! ,fl£,rk<?fc 

plant such ns common millet. ‘ t under some tall 

PesLS^ vat&nn f Fiseun sativum, tmd in Rii *■.. 

2920 Tho eloped Mt.» fo™„ nin.h.'^TdS* ° f 

Lontib, tnamr, Ervum Jeng, W jn l87 q 8ft ,... 
of t8B0 acres, chiefly in the western snb-divisio^ 80 '^.^'^ an * 

t d ;i° T s r-" 

used in various ways. ‘ w ‘ lts P«be which is 



* cooking and for Wain */ ffeSJfcL ^ ^ Deed ** 
cattle. * takvd form an excellent food for 

Linseed, sl*/n, Liu am usitatissiuuim ...;,i ■ 

urea of 10,834 acres, is sown in October W *' ” a tillage 

is sent in large quantities to Bombay. ‘ ^ res, M « January. It 
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Cotton, fcopiw, Gosajpium herbnceum, bad, in 1S79-80, a tillage 
nrea of only 11,184 acres. Besides indigenous, gawam, cotton, 
both Ilingungli&t and acclimatised DhArw^r aro grown, 1 nit only in 
MiJegaua and in a few Nttodgaon villages. The needs are used as food 
for cattle. The area under indigenous cotton hits increased from 
Jbt>b acres in 1875-78 to 5022 acres in 1873-79, while the amt under 
exotic cotton has fallen from 8010 acres in 1875-78 to 1830 acres 
in 1878-79. The system of tillage is the same as in Kbaudesh. 
Much is used locally, and the rent goes to MajimSd where there is 
a cotton press, and thence by rail to Bombay. The Manmdd press 
m chiefly fed by cotton from Khdndesh. 


Tobacco, (ambdkhu, Nicotian* tabneum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
urea of 1441 acres, is raised all over the district iu small quantities 
nud of inferior sisse and quality. It i s grown in all lauds but thrives 
best in whitish soil near village sites, ur ia light alluvial soil on the 
sloping banks of rivers and streams. It is sown broadcast in July in 
small plots, and the seedlings arc set out in August or September 
when they are about three inches high. The crop is ready for cutting 
“ Janu “ I 7 or even earlier. To strengthen the leaves the main shoote 
havo to be nipped, and this destruction of life is one of the reasons 
why the area under tobacco is so small. No well-to-do Kunbi will 
grow it I he cultivation is generally entrusted to a Bhil ora Koli who 
gets halt the produce for his labour. When the leaves are ripe they 
are nipped off and three or four of them are hud one over the other 
in the sun to dry. They arc turned, from time to time, and after 
a fortnight sprinkled with water, sometimes mixed with the sap of 
mango-tree bark or the juice of a coarse grass called aurad, nod 
packed in underground pits, or, if the quantity be large, stacked 
closely in tl.« open air for eight days. This heightens the colour 
of the leaf aiKl improves its flavour. 


Shugurcaue, us, Saccharum ofticinarum, with, iu 1S79-80. a tillage 
area of 7749 acres, ia one of the most paying of watered crops 
and very great care is taken iu its growth. Four kinds of S ucu- 
ciiuo are grown, white khadya, striped Unydyn, black £vtiir or tdmbda 
and -Mauritius called huso. Tlie last is grown only to a very limited 
extent near NiLsik and DevlAli. The ground is ploughed from corner 
to corner seven or eight times, Weeds, which are seldom found ia 
watered kinds, are carefully picked out as the ploughing goes on 
i he clods are broken and level led, mid a good deal of manure is .spread 
over and mixed with the earth either liy hand or fay a tight rake 
date l arrows, six inches deep and about U feet apart, are cut 
by a deep plough, divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane 
cuttings, about a foot long and three or four inches apart, arc t hrown 
mto the furrows lengthwise, and pressed by tho foot to drive them 
"? , ln ^ <J *ho grouud. Blunted in this wav sngarcano is called 
P^vlua as- It is most suited to a shallow tab soil, In the case 
of the white or khadya cane, the cuttings are thrown into tho 
furrows without dividing tho land into beds, and after levelling 
tho furrows by a beam harrow, the plantation is freely watered! 
emgarenne grown in this way is called ndngrya ns, Th’e n<i>itjni<i 
us being deeper set stands a scanty supply of water better 
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than the pdvUja, nnd if regularly watered comes to greater 
perfection than the other. The cuttings are planted in January nr 
February, and mere often in March, and begin to sprout after 
about fifteen or twenty days. Before it is five feet high the crop is 
twice or thrice carefully weeded. No further cleaning is wanted 
as weeds do not thrive under tho shade of grown canes. Before 
the mins set in, when the crop is not more than threw feet 
high, except the white variety which wants only about half a# 
much water, the emtte requires a weekly watering, and after the 
rains, a watering every twelve or fifteen days. 'Hie crop takes full 
eleven months to ripen. The mill consists of two hdblui rollers 
called husband and wife, na vra nacri, worked by two or four 
bullocks. A cane pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan which 
is under the charge of the owner of tho eutie or of some other 
trustworthy person, os the work of choosing tho proper time at 
which to take the pan off the fine requires much knowledge 
and care. As the fire must ho kept huruiug fiercely, Idbhut 
loppings are, as much as possible, used for fuel. Two men nro 
required to feed the furnace, two to drive the bullocks and 
cut and supply the cane, one to feed tlio rollers, and one to 
see that the juice pipe runs freely. The sugar mills nra the 
resort of nil the village when work time k over, and the smooth 
floor in which the moulds for the hot juice are built is pleasantly 
lit by the glow of tho furnace. The white cant), kJmdm. thou eh 
very bard and coarse for eating, yields the bast molfis*™ :in ,] 
crop requires Jess labour and care. It is found over almost tho 
whole district. In Miilegnon and port of Ycola, tho striped tdnsdua 
cane is chiefly grown, hut it is seldom pressed Mauritius rauo 
requires the greatest care as regards water and manure, and the 
™"« are generally inferior. Sugarcane pressing usually jreea on 
during the nights of the cold season, beginning with January It 
employs a great number of hands. At the time of presabw tho 
owners never refuse cane or juice to any one, and crowds of 
beggars throng their fields. They even call passers-by to tnko 
ftomo of their sugarcane and juice, believing that, free-handed gifts 
arc rewarded by a plentiful outturn. B 

Flmt* 

\ itk * inifcra - of feinds, ahdi, phtitdi or phahiri 

and lo/,, have for long been grown by Kunbisand Mfilis in NAsik and 
ChAndor. fhe vineyards are in rich garden lands carefully fenced 
Cuttings are laid in September and set out in April and May. n 10 

ani2 03 fop eu g»«?«uc. Pamlfol lines 

Oglit leet apart are drawn along and across. At the cross men 

wlneh are marked by small sticks, holes a foot and a half deep and 
n foot broad arc dug, and filled with half n basket of well J 

manure. The cuttings are then planted ; u t h» hnl... 1 ^ i 

3“ **. -tu they 

srj tar?? 

stickfl, unci after about four months, oh forked pdnadra Frl-th^ 
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to grow too freely. In the rains most of them nro allowed to grow, 
ao tluit llit! tipiHJr scoots ma^atipply the place of any stakes that die! 
IV hen it readies the fork, the top uf the vine is lopped to force the 
stem to throw out side a hoot*. Those side shoots, resting on the 
branches, keep tile heavy weight of the top shoots and the 
trim From dragging the plant to the ground. Vine* bear fruit from 
the second year, and, if properly cared fur, go on yielding for 
oinre than & century, They are trimmed twice a year' in Cfun’tr* 
(March* Apntj and Auhvin (September-October), and they bear 
fmit about four or five months after each trimming. The first 
crop, which comes in the rainy season, does not rijten. The grapes 
are sour and are sometimes used for pickles and jams, but are 
generally allowed to decay oti the tree. In Phdlgmt (February- 
Mnri-h) four or five mouths after tha second trimming, the vines 
yield good sweet grapes and Lbe loppings then made are ii^ed for 
uew ymeyanis. \ mes were formerly largely grown in Niisik ami 
at Batpur about four imles off, but about seven years ago t hey were 
attacked by a disease and most of the vineyards bad lobe destroyed. 
1 hey also suffered^considerably during the recent years of scanty 
rainfall (1G/G-If$77), but their cultivation is still carried on. 

Guavas, jwri f , Psidiutn guava, are reared from seed and planted 
out when three or four years old. As they grow to a large size, the 
distance between the trees is greater than between vines. The 
bear* mitt from the mcond w third year after planting ami 
continues to yield for about six or seven years, when the tree is 
destroyed. 


I iantains, kal t Musa pamdisfea, are grown from shoots. As soon 
as n bunch of plantains appears on the tree, only one shoot, styled 
the daughter, or tar, is allowed to grow. When this has homo fruit, 
j P ln,ltatlotl lfl generally destroyed, but occasionally a gnind- 
ilaughter, not is allowed to grow. A plantain seldom remains in 
the ground for more than three and a half years. The hmd is 
afterwards lltE? d for chillies, groundnuts, and other light crops. 

Potatoes, hnkUa, Solnmini tuberosum, arc grown to a small extent, 
“ & crop, hy Kunbis and Malis, They were introduced into 

tJie district about forty years ago by a European cultivator named 
Grant. I he people, at first, objected to use them, but the feeling 


'<*}?■ ? r “l l from f?OVeminent 154 a CMS fS5V MtjJuu) of IaeuI near Vigil. 

ront-fn.-L' for five yiuim. About fourteen ewt. of choice Nittfiri, fiitmj, ml V a hjilia 
]c«hv ft r voaum vn* »w, Thu eo«t of the i*d waa £22W L 

tUUwtftomn^itofS (Ra.0, The crop rucco^M. About ^am 

tana*) tho pmtliSM »f three acre* (flvo AibrAO*) Woa Sold for £120 (Its. 12001 t.nrt uftln, 
r™t Which ™ ke,,t for Mod, WM dfitribakst M 1 ...IV the hnilwlJn who*JS,t 
W«>m« sl,ve to the value of the *„,p. On* Abbji 1’AtH obtained fn,m Sf 
flurtkiiHurnl &a«tospn» of a cart ud a |*ir of traJlook* for tbo a qnerior mialHvrf 
b» pototoo, In ma the ^totoa grown is Jlr Grant ,. field 
l&Bt w«rv larodncwt in the Presiiteiwy. In addition to mij,|. lying local uSts \’i«i£ 
pototocs fund tboir way to tin wi Mhow ^{4^ ^ 
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gradually wore off,, and potatoes hare how altogether taken the place 
of the local sweet variety, rcifrtttt, They are planted in the montba 
of Olmtrfif Vauhikh, and JaKt (March-June), and ripen from 
August to October. To make it ready for potatoes, land does not 
want mock care or trouble- The potatoes are cut into two or three 
pieces each wifch some shoots ft nd are laid in furrows half a foot 
from each other, and cohered with earth by means of a harrow. 
The crop is watered every eighth day and requires careful weeding 
anti manuring* The ground near each plant is kept as loos© as 
possible, to let the roots grow freely. When ready (August- 
October), the potatoes are ploughed and dug out* As they are not 
stored in pits for auy rime, they do not last long, and are mostly 
used in the district, only it few being sent to Bombay, 

Ground nu Is, bfmiVmwj, Arachis bypogma, are grown to a fair 
extent It is a hardy and certain crop and pays well, the cost of 
tillage being small. After the laud has been ploughed and smoothed, 
furrows are ploughed close together, and the seed is dropped into 
them by the hand at intervals of about an inch, and covered with 
earth by means of a harrow. This is done soon after the rains set 
in, and the nuts want no watering till the rains are over. After¬ 
wards they are watered ©very fifteenth day, until December when 
they begin to droop and are ready for digging. They should bn 
several times weeded, but want no manure. Women and children 
dig out the nuts. This is an easy and a popular work, as, while 
digging, they can eat as much as they like, besides getting a good 
supply of nuts as wages* Bhik are often seen wandering in gangs 
iu search of jobs of this sort, armed with the heavy crowbars that 
are used in turning up the tangled roots* 

Betel Leaf, pen, Tiper betel, requires close care and attention and 
grows only in specially selected tracts* A year before tho young 
plants are ready, the ground chosen as a* betel leaf garden is 
surrounded with a thick hedge of milkbnsh* to which an outer 
fence of coarse gmm matting is afterwards added. The ground is 
dug a foot or more deep andreduced to fine powder. In the land 
thus prepared, siWrt, phignra, and fiadya seeds are sown in regular 
rows dose to each other to form supports to tho betel vines. 
When Ihe supports are four or five feet high, the garden is 
divided into beds three feet long by two broad, each with a water 
channel and a long trench. In the trenches, about a foot nnd a half 
from each other, betel-vino cutting* are set and earth is heaped all 
round. For twenty-ono days, the cuttings tire shaded from the suit 
by a covering of leaves and branches, and watered daily with well 
water. lor the first two months, the young shoots are trained on 
dry sticks, and then on the pang am and other living supports* 
After twelve months the top shoots of the creeper are drawn down 
tho tree, twisted in circles* covered with earth, and the shoots 
apim trained up the stem. This iu done every year in April and 
May, when the garden is enriched by a layer of new earth, from six 
T [v^T kl . 1c |r " a c ^ eC! P’ Owing to tlie change this causes in tho level 
of lie beds and of the water channels, betel leaf gardens are ahitn 
watered from wells and never from rivera or streams. The vine 
begins to yield eatable leaves after twelve months from the time of 
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planting, Ami continues to bear for twenty or thirty years. A stunted 
shoot, iwkhi, gives the best Leaves* suft, smooth, ami Ml of taste, while 
those op a growing shoot, pharpvlyf^ are coarse. Of hah#hi and 
tatFihdifa t the two kinds of vines* Idmbdjja yields a quicker return, and 
hakshi a better and larger crop, The vines remain in the ground 
from fifteen to twenty yean r The aero yield varies from £15 to 
£j0 (Es. 16G-R$. 700) a year. The betel leaves of the Sintiar sub¬ 
division are considered the best, though, like those of Yadali in 
■ChAador, they suffered severely daring the drought of 1870-77. 
The owners of betel leaf gardens are generally Brrihmans, Tfitnbolia, 
and others,, who do not work with their own bands but employ work¬ 
men of the Mali caste. Betel leaf is the moat costly and trou blesome 
crop in the district* and cannot be carried, on wit bout the aid of 
considerable capital. From f.40 to £t>(> (Ra. 400-Rs. 6(s3) are often 
spent on n betel leaf garden before it yields any return. 

Chillies, miVcAi, Capsicum frutescens, with, in 1879^80, a tillage 
area of 7325acres, is the most important crop grown in garden lands* 
It is planted in July and gathered in January. It does not want 
manure, Lint requires watering after the mins are over. 

There is much irrigated land near Nosik where all sort* of 
vegetables are raised* Cattle dung and poudrette are fredy used 
as manure, -Since the opening of the railway most of the produce is 
sent to Bombay, 

Fars of wheat smitten, the people say, by the east wind, grow 
red, shrivelled, and light, and the grains in millet heads* 
attacked with mildew, turn into black powder. These blights are 
never so general as to affect the harvest, and no precautions are taken 
against them. Frosts often damage garden produce, killing rows 
of vines* and Reids of chillies, groundnuts, egg plants, and other 
vegetable*. Pulses are sometimes attacked by caterpillars. Locusts, 
it is said, never appeared between 1805 and the autumn of 1878* 
when ports of Sinnar and Imtpuri were attacked by swarms of 
these insects. 

The great DurgAdevi faming which lasted from 1396 to 1407* is 
naid to have caused as much ram in Niisik ns ill the southern parts 
of the Deccan* Some memory of the DAiilijipant famine in 1460, and 
notices of the famines in 1520 and 1629 also remain. But the oldest 
fa mine of which any details have been traced is that of J 791-92* 
This is the severest famine of which any local record remains. Liberal 
revenue remissions wore granted by the Peshwa* the exportation of 
gram was forbidden, and its price was regulated. Rice was brought 
in large quantities from Bengal by private traders. In October, 
rain fell abundantly, and the late crop which throve well helped to 
cheapen grain and relievo distress. 

In 1602* the rains were favourable, and the crops promised well* 
But Yashvsufcrtiv Holkar, crossing Mdlrgann and C blind nr with a 
large army on his way to Poona* pi nude red all the villages 
and destroyed the standing crops. The Pern!bans* under their 
leaders Muka and Him, completed the work of destruction. 

In consequence there was an utter want of food* and grain rose 
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to IA pounds the rupee, Hie famine lasted for a year, ntnl 
ytm ui its height from April to August 1801. Large" nu in hers 
moved to Gujarat. Of those who remained, it was estimated that 
over the whole district, from 7000 to 10,000 died, and many of the 
fluirivors lived on vegetables, milk curds, and budhud, qoddmbe, 
sole, fcttWti, and other dried grass seeds, and such wild fruits as 
ttmi/ar and fmokor, Cow’s, buffalo’s, and even human flesh is said 
to ijil been eaten. The Pcshwu’g government imported grain 
trom the coast and freely remitted the re venue. Private charity was 
active, arid mere bants distributed dishes of grain and cooked 
load, StiU large numbers of lives were lost, and some villages 
then left desolate have ever since remained waste. After two or 
three yearn pnees fell to their former level and the people came 
bAck and resettled many villages. 

In 1824, failure of min raised ndgti to t wen tv* eight pounds the 
ni|»ee, Large quantities of grain were imported, and revenue was 
treely remitted. After five or six months good rain fell, and the 
r re ^f B f d «™iY. There was no large number of deaths, 
in 1800 , there was a small and temporary scarcity, and in 1845 
a fail are of ram which caused a five or si* mouths’'famine, and a 
£“? estimated at 1000 lives. In 1854, there was great scarcity in 
fVint, gram rase to twenty-four pounds the rupee, and about 500 
persons are said to have died. 

186Ch , linl ^62, the increased growth of cotton reduced the 
3 RrS Cfl *?\ 4Bd Price of grain ; this, combined in 

the™™ T b r l ha! ^f St ’ Fo ' c ^ prices to a famine level. During 
these years, Indian millet varied from fifty-two to ihirty-twq pounds 

3 nJ!KP? f t y *£ ar IK3mids - J In A failure of' crops^ised 

""- 1 “8“*" ■« ISO *»«■ 

The irregular rainfall of 1870 led to failure of the early crons 

d d “ trWB 0T , er ,? b °j t . Oce - fo . ur th of the district,* Thong/at oL 
^ .uiygren the distress in Xitsik never rose to famine The 

sTnn , ft r ilJ i°V th r W<>9 | t SnfferednWfit - The crops, in two sub-divisions 
1 aanatr an*J Veola almost utterly Failed l in tyno Xirsli-iil n p 

™ i ( * tob ? r ! iIld few cold-weather crops were 

jgS SLa **. ¥» pm ng»in W.me 

^ a .a sacra 

2S0.0U0 mlt ( ,f ?34,Swi, " " Jt WjUi ' ri: ltlU “ uf totsl “f 8140, amt, in |Mj,uUlj„ (l( 
the ordinary, pntL ' '' ^ Il " il< ' t ' ^jrl, and fifty laiir for Indian millet, jrriri, wrrn 
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m the beginning of feeptembor greatly improved crop prospects 
and the state of tljo peeplc. And, at the dose of November tbo 
demand for special Government help ceased. 

The following summary shows, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to meet the distress. In September 
I8v6, very little rain fell except in the west and south-west, in 
Igatpuri and Peint, where the fall was gebd. What little rain fell 
was of great value, especially in the Brings, where anxiety had been 
felt on account of the hillmcn and Bhik In spite of this rain the 
early crops failed in the greater part of Yeola, Sinnar, and Niphiid 
and to a Less extent, in Chrindor and Kalvan. The distress was 
greatest in Niphiid and 1 cola, and in Sinnar the people were 
clamouring for work. In these parts, about the end of the month, 
the prospects of tho cold weather harvest, though not good, were 
much improved by a fall of rain. la other places prospects wore 
fair. In the middle of September the Collector authorised an 
expenditure of £817 (Ra, 8170) from local funds in Mrilegaon, 
Brig]An, Kulvan, Cbdudur, and Nrindgaoa, and, on the 2-1 th, work 
was provided for the distressed labourers of Niphrid and Yeola on 
tha Nipbrid-Yeok road. On the 2 a t h, another work was begu n at the 
Kaprrila pass for the Sitiuar sub-division. 

October passed without rain. In Yeola ami Shmar there was an 
almost utter failure of early crops, and in Niphiid they were poor, 
In Xiphrid and Yeola gross and water were scarce, and" cattle were 
being driven away. Rico and ndyli, which promised fairlv in the 
hilly parts of Igatpuri, Nrisik, Diudori, Kalvan, and Baglin, did 
not ripen owing to tho failure of the later rains, and, for the same 
reason, especially in Yeola and Sinnar, eold-weather crepe could bo 
sown in only a very few places, The rise in groin prices caused 
ranch distress, but the numbers on relief did not increase rapidly 
as the people still found work in harvesting the early crops On 
the north-east frontier of Mrilegaon, the Mliirs and others were in 
a bad state aud were crying for work. About the end of the 
month, His Highness Ilolknr gave £300 (Rs. 3000) for the relief of 
the famine-stricken, Tho people continued very patient, and, except, 
some grain thefts, there was little special crime. r 

About the middle of November a few showers fell In tho centre] 
sub-divisions of Nrisik, Niphrid, Chrindor, and Dindori, and in 
Sinnar in the south. In many places late crops wore not sown • 
where they were sown, they were withering and prospects were gral 
dually growing worse. In the early days of the month, though there 
wore fcdr stocks of grain, the dealers held them back antf forced 
prices to about twelve pounds the rupee. To avoid the serious 
disturbance that threatened, grain was imported 1 and prices fell 
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Millet went down to about fcwianfcy-aix umj ludimi millet to about 
twenty-nine pmmda the rupee. Except m Nipli&d, Yeola* and 
Simian the labouring chs$e$ could still get work in Larvetting the 
early crop, preparing the ground for the next year, or in grass- 
cutting, The average daily number of persons on relief works rose 
to 7382 p all of them able-bodied] expected to do a fall day's work 
and superintended by ordinary public works officers J For ebaritablo 
relief a sum of £ltX)0 (Ik. 10,000) wan placed at the Collector's 
disposal k On the 3rd November* Government sanctioned £250 
(Hh, 2500) to bo advanced to Vanj&ria and other herd a men to drive 
cattle to the hills and other pasty tie grow rids. This provision proved 
unueoessaty* as* from Sinner, Yeola, aud Jfipbtkl* where fodder bad 
failed, the surplus cattie hud already been sent to the Nriudgnon, 
Dindorijp and Peiut hills. December passed without rain aud with 
no change in crop prospects. Except in the worst purls, the people 
httll found work, and there w'Jiti no cry for labour. Rupee prices 
fell* tor hdjri from twenty-six pounds at the beginning to twenty- 
eight pounds at the dose of the month* and for jmri from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three pounds, l ever and small-pox wor® 
prevalent. On relief works tlm numbers rose from 7382 to 14,275. 
la Junitary 18/ 4 some nun felL Bujri prices, after rising slightly 
ic the parlv days of the month, remained steady at thirty-two 
polliids I lie rupee, audjtsor prices ft*]] from twen^^igbl to tveyty- 
urae pounds in two sub-divisions cattle died of foot-rot The 
nnmlwrs on relief works rose from H r ^7o to 18,000, and during 
the month eighteen person* received charitable relief. In February 
j. jolu a quarter of an inch of rain fell over the whole district 
fever U[K t small-por were general. The grain supply continued 
good, join remaining stationary at thirty-two and bfjri Vising from 
twenty-imp, to twenty-si* pound*. The approach of the II„H 
hoi id ay a and the si net o nf< ueemt nt of task work led manv people 

l tr f ti hc r itkl!, i the ? amb * rs fillli ^ fc® I6 ( 4M in the beginning 
to lo h 0;8 about the dose of the month. At the same time the 
charitable relief rose to twentT-two. Early ip March 
about fifteen tents of rain feU. Gram supplies eon tinned abundant, 
ami prices remained steady, for bdjn ai twenty-six and for jniti 

q FTi* the 0n tho Sinnar-Gboti roail the 

relwf labourers, lad bv some Mils, struck work because ihe tank 

TT 1 ,hetr £ *™ n 5 B - R '* >*y pnnisbing some of the 

ringleaders the strike was Boon brought to an end. The numbers 

on relief works fell from 15,078 to 13,586, and, on charitahlc relief' 
from twenty-two to four. In April there was Jip nrfT Frttr wm 
very dear in the cast of NiphAd and in the south and west of Yeola 
nd, m some villages, water was scarce. In Yeola large numbers 
of cattle dted and many were add to butcher* at from 6,. to 10r. 
(Ks d-Rs, 5) each, the price of beef fa., it.i Z * , 
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(1-1 wn*} the pomid. All over the district those that hod wells were 
growing fomdyajvdri for fodder. Rupee prices continued steady, for 
l>&jri at twenty-five and for jvd.ri at thirty-one pounds The number 
on relief works rose from 18*586 on the 31 at March bo 17,872 on 
the 28th April, when about 4000 workers were drafted from the 
Sinuar-Ghoti road to the Dhond-ManmAd railway. 

In May, 417 inches of rain fell throughout the district. Grain 
prices remained steady * for bdjri at twenty-four and for jr'rdri at 
twenty -seven pounds" Inhere was much distress among the hill 
Kalis and ThAfenrs of Simiar. Grass was not to be had except in 
the west But there was a ^ood supply of irrigated hot-weather 
millet, kondtja n nd tthahiihi, Yeola and Sinnar suffered from cholera. 
The numbers on the relief works fell from 13,157 in the beginning 
of the month to 10,224 near the close. The fall was due chiefly to 
the continued transfer of labourers to the Dhond*Manmdd railway 
and to the dismissal of those who refused to go there to work. Those 
who went did not remain long. Almost all came back before the 
month was over. The number receiving charitable relief rose from 
four to thirty-eight. 

In June, there was a good fall of rain, averaging 5 42 inches, the 
south-west monsoon setting in favourably on tbe 20i b + In Sinnar 
alone 3750 people left the relief works \o fto to their fields. The 
sowing of the early crops was m progress in all the sub-divisions 
except Yeola whore the rainfall was scanty. Ivan fell fro m twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine pounds, while bdjri remained steady at twenty- 
four. Cholera continued prevalent throughout the month. The 
numbers on relief works fell from 10,224 to 5517, against a rise on 
charitable relief from thirty-eight to !U4. 

fnJuly, though there wa* an nvemge of 5"70 Inches of ruin, the 
fall was irregular, and, about the middle of the month, field work 
was stopped in many places and the crops were withering. Ijiter, 
especially in the west, some smart showers improved the crops, 
but, over most uF the district, grazing was so scanty that the cattle 
had to bo Kent to the hills Prospects were gloomy, rnin was badly 
wanted, and some porta suffered from serious outbreaks of cholera. 
After continuing easy during must of the month, near its close a 
heavy external demand raised bdjri from twenty-six to sixteen and 
jmri from twenty-nine to seventeen pounds. Still destitution did 
not spread. The numbers on relief works fell from 5517 to 40U8 
and uncharitable relief from 104 to fifty-eight. 

During the greater part of August, there wore only a few 
light showers in the west. The crops continued to wither ; rupee 
prices rose for h&jri from seventeen about the beginning to sixteen 
towards the dose of the month and for jvdri from twenty to eighteen 
pound* ; and diafcrtea increased. Tha Maleguon and Cbander" BhiIs 
refused to go to the relief works, and, especially in M&legaon, along 
with MhArs and Kunbis, began plundering grain, Yeola and Sinnar* 
where the failure of crops had been moat complete, were well 
supplied with relief works. But m Krindgraon and Mdlegnon, to 
meet the growing distress, a new work, the NAndguon-MAlogaon 
road, had to be star led. Cholera continued, but grew lighter 
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towards the end of the mouth. During the last two or three diiya 
a general uud heavy fall of rain much improved prospects* The 
numbers oo relief works rose from 3243 in the beginning to 4537 
about the close of the month, and on charitable relief from fifty- 
eight to 200. 

During September, harvest prospects were greatly improved by 
an average loll of 4 r 4S inches of rain. The early crops were good 
in five, and poor in the remaining sab-da visions* The sowing of 
the cold-weather crops wag begun* hut before field work could be 
general more min wag wanted* Rupee prices rose, for b&jri from 
nineteen to 15 { and for jttirt from, nineteen to sixteen pounds* 
Cholera continued to decrease. The numbers on relief works rose 
from 4537 to 5436, and on charitable relief, fell from 200 to 193. 

In October, with an average fall of S'i5 inches, prospects were 
generally good. The early bin-vest was being secured, and the late 
crops were beginning to come up, Prices fell, for hdjri from 
sixteen pounds about the beginning to twenty-one pounds near tluj 
close of the month, and, for jvtiri, Jrom seventeen to twenty-four 
pounds, Olioleni, though declining, w as still general. The numbers 
on relief works fell from 5483 to 1093, and on charitable relief from 
193 to 137. 


In November, some slight showers improved the cold weather 
crops* liy the middle of the month the early crops were nearly 
harvested* but for the Into more rain w&g wanted. During tho 
greater part of the month, rupee prices continued to fall, but about 
the clow, rose to twenty4wo pounds the rupee for hrijn, and twenty* 
nve for jmri* The numbers on relief works rose from 1093 to 
3039 against a fall on charitable relief from 137 to sixty-nne The 
apparent increase in the number on relief works was due to the 
entry of the h&stk workers on the Dhond-MannuSd railway, At the- 
end of November all relief works were dosed. 


December passed without ram. Rupee prices continued steady 
at twenty-two pounds for b&jri and twenty-five for jvnri Th& 
numbers wanting relief ruse from sixty-one to 156* 

■.-■? e -1 Qll ^r i f g i BtateB ff nt ? r P™ 0 PTioes and of the numbers who 
recenui relief shows (hat during the first four months of 1877 
ludrnn mdiet kept pretty stondy at thirty-two pounds the rupee, or 
more than ope and a half times the ordinary rate; that its orico 
rose rapidly in May, June, July, and August, till in September it 
reached seventeen pounds ; and that it then quickly fell to twenty- 
seren pounds in November, am! in December again rose slightlv to 

J Ij “ ST'T 187G ' tbc »«*•» i relief 
reached li£7& In January 1877, they rose to 18,000, but, in March 

when many left on account of the task test, they foil to 13 586 n 

Apnl they ogmn i rose to 17,873 sad then went on 1failing to W08 n 
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Aa the distress, though at one time great, never rose to famine, 
no special relief stall ur relief houses were found necessary. When 
Government directed that eases of theft should be punished by whip¬ 
ping, the mitinlatdlira of Igatpuri and NAudgnon were, aa a temporary 
measure, invested with second class magisterial powers. In Teola 
funds were raised by private subscription for the relief of the poor. 
The number fed amounted to 8146 and the expenditure to £42 10*.' 
(Rs, 425) or about ljd. (10 pie*) a head. A house was hired for 
storing groin and for cooking and issuing food to the poor. Tho 
non-resident poor were lodged iu rest-houses in the town, * food 
was given gratis to the aged and infirm and to children under saveu, 
and the able-bodied were employed in making a small road in tho 
town. The work they did was nominal and was exacted with a view 
to keep them together and to prevent them from brggitig in the town. 
Two kinds of tickets were given to the people, tin and paper. The 
holders of tin tickets were allowed full rations of one pound (40 fohtt) 
of cooked bread and pulse, while the paper ticket-holders were allowed 
a smaller quantity. Children were given half a pound. The paper 
tickets were issued to such of the poor ns shirked tbeir work. The 
plan succeeded aa all the idlers chose to work rat her than be pinched 
with hunger. Tickets were issued at the work daily up to half past 
soven in the morning, lato comers getting paper instead of tin tickets. 
At noon the working gangs were allowed" to go to the relief kitchen to 
give in their tickets and get their food. They returned to work at 
two. In the early part of the day, the infirm, children under seven 
years, and travellers were gathered in one place and were given 
tickets. They were then marched to the relief kitchen and received 
food according to the kind of ticket they held. 

The only other measure of special relief was helping the Musalmin 
hand loom-weavers of Yeola. They were one of the first classes to 
suffer, as their employers, finding no demand for their goods, refused 
to make advances, and the weavers were thrown out of work. Of 
1936 families nearly 610 had, by the end of August, left Yeola. 
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Mom fi went in search of work to indor imd others to their old homes 
in Northern Indio. For their relief a grant o, £600 ( Us. 6000) uns 
«niicttoned. Part of iliia amount was spent in buying yarn which 
whs given (16th June JS77) to the weavers to lie worked into white 
turbans and robes. In some cases money iiilrautes wen? also made 
for the purchase or repair of looms. After 7th September advances 
were stopped. Tbs articles were sold aud the proceeds left u profit 
of about £24 (Ifs. 240). 

During the famine the rates for a cart and two bullocks rose from 
3Jd. to 4J(l (2!--i#ri , r ) die bin of two miles, and for a cart from 
to 2d. {U -2 nit.). These enhanced rides still (1881) continue. 

There were no special obstacles to the effective administration of 
relief. The people took full advantage of the arrangements made 
for their good. Their behaviour was remarkably orderly. Except 
in the case of villages on the line of rail, where the people could not 
resist the temptation of stealing grain from the passing trains, the 
grain robberies mid other thefts were generally committed by 
habitual criminals. 

A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general stud severe, showed that of 10,843 workers, 
nil of them on public works, 5381 belonged to the sub-divisions 
ivhere the works were carried on ; 4550 belonged to different 
sub-divisions of the some district ; 735 were from other districts 
and 177 were from neighbouring states. As regards their occupa¬ 
tion, 494 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 2725 were holders or 
sub-holders of laud, and 7624 were labourers. 


The total cost of the famine was estimated at £42 967 IS* 
(Hs. 4,29,679), of which £42,694 (hr. (Rs. *25,943) were spent on 
public works, and £373 12*. (R a , 3736} on charitable relief Of 
the whole amount £40,725 1 U, (Ha. 4,07,257) were borne by 
Imperial and £2242 4*. (K*. 22,422) by local funds, J 

Though the 1877 police returns showed a total of 3593 offences 
or a decrease of 1 , -i cases compared with the preceding year a Wire 
omount of crime was, more or less clearly, due to the pressure of the 
nmme.Dacoihes rase from three in 1876 to eighteen io 1877 ; thefts 
from pi 4 to 904; lurking house-trespass from ninety-six to 173 (m d 
receiving stolen property from forty-live to ninety. This increase 
StoTtST Pf0p0rt t "«* il .' th * Commissioner’s opinion, 

fZtTf 7 / ™** “ HJ ? d > f r ime ’ f ° r ’ tho proportion of 
thefts were of grain, mid the daeoities were generally dir, xW 

against village litii There are no means of ascertaining the 
number of cattle that died. Of human beings the estimated special 
mortality was about 4500 souls. The lees of agricultural stock 
though great did not interfere with fieldwork. The areas , mW 

BllK3 Stres tst a^fmra ,>y 

iff Zt:/ Errigati r ch T el ?‘ °* E& 8 RE 

iwiWff J nasWf d . 1T U 4‘ f0r J* 11 ?*" l 870-77 and 

• tlto - ,32S ) of outstandings tor former years, £116,354 
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f: t ( , Rs - £G ' } **- (*•* G ' u ) respectively ware rec ^rcd 

1SS«r* [ , Hs - «*> ™ ***. off J 

£ 1 158,324 I ks fRa lamaiji 0 , i'* [1 ^ raveaDe ' for collection was 
to £.V>98 i ffo J 1mI, ” ]CPS “*™ted 

«^*Wl h/S^SS ffe ° f whlch U ~ 5 ^« ^ (Rs. 12,50,431) 
I N ilt. 11S?5 £5*J^ 7I * J aspect 1 rely recovered and £112 

i-M. [its. IUij written off, thus raising the outstanding hniimrr* 

SISSS./^- ?*S «£(?» W53). Of 
v *T\ re ™ ao fo f 1S7S-79, £132,82'! 

; were recovered before the dose of the year and £787 l£ 

£4079 13? SjSf-jS £,jr f,llu ™ '»0»«y a balance of 

to 2-SoJtf ii'■ tffi-i 11 '^/ 1 '?- 11 * January 1880 had fallen 

"« «* <*• 9558) were 

Two hinds of public works were carried out during the famine 
water works and roads. Of the VAgimd and Khirdi re JLira ?5 

bin iu Ini *, l ® 7 ^ ****** ^7 

» P ™£££.J ere *• -p™ 1 - t*. -«a 

a b^^ftTEr Wflre tim *« ’ A ^ (ra ™ Sinnar to Gboti with 

£ 10 m V fRs ^7 S?i Pi iST eU aTt 3 lo ^' <**‘4 

’'r f i.: 1 V 0 : 2 ' 12 ^' a po,ld fr( ™ Wi phdd to Devour with a 
fR.s W r3fil^ b 1CC j i^ ent £; sa7on miIea fon^and costing£6453 16*. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

The 1872 ccnatis retorns showed, besides well-to-do cultivators 
and professional men, /44( persons Qccnpjiu^ positions implying 
the possession of capital. Of these, 73 L were hankers, money¬ 
changers, and shopkeepers ; 5502 were merchants and traders ; 
and 1214 drew their incomes from rents of houses and shops, and 
from funded property. Under the head Capitalists and Traders, 
the 18 <9 license tas papers show 10,456 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of more than £10 (Rb. 100). Of these 4879 had from £10 
to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150), 24-13 from £15 to £25 (He. 150-Rs, 250), 
1U1 from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250-Rs. 350), 500 from £35 to £50 
(Rs, 3»0 -Kb. 500), 559 from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500- lfs. 750), 352 from 
£7o to £100 (Rs. 750- Ha. 1000), 185 from £100 to £125 (Rs, 1000- 
Rs. 12s>0), ninety-eight from £125 to £150 (Ka, 1250-Rs. 1500), 121 
from £1*0 to £200 (Hs. 1500-R s , 2000), ninety-one from £200 to 
£o00 (Rs, 2000-Rs, 3000), fifty-nine from £300 to £400 (Rs.8000- 
Rs. 4000), twenty-four from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000-Ra. 5000), 

! W ?,te e D fr T£ 5t S to , m0 fIU Bm - Ra - 7B °W> from £750 
to £10.19 (Rs, 7o00*Ra. 10,000), and five over £1000 (Ra. 10,000). 

Mnneylondera, traders, and shopkeepers, chiefly Mfirwar, Gujarat, 
and L4dsakka V£nis, and a few UnUunana, Shim pis, Tells, Tint kins, 
Ling&yate, and Mural mins throughout the district, and some 
pleaders. Government servants, priests, and skilled craftsmen in Ndsifc 
♦ rsmwo mVv mone /- They generally own from £200 

c°ia nSS SfWO}, and in a few cases as much as from 

A wS kS (^ JMOOO-R S . 2,00,000), or even more. 

A well known Brahman hanker and moneylender in Ch&ndor is 
said to own from £30,000 to £40,000 (Rs. 3,00,000-Rs. 4,00,000). 
In Raglan and some other parts of the district where there is much 
irrigation, some of the cultivators, growing sugarcane and other 
=^n roP !'”* -to-do and la ,V by money. But their number is 
™,f iJJ? T* than two per cent of the whole body of cultivators, 

?=?’ii 89 tb<? J r ®mbme money lending with husbandry, their capital 

is seldom more than £200 {Rs, 2000), * P 

Money is not hoarded to any great extent. The higher classes 
Evcent m Nv'^t 1 ^f’ r m B°* d «™d silver ornaments. 

Z° Mlk ' and Seed trad <*, *° d ‘he 

SSSrS ■!"*«•’* court have attracted a considerable 

bZZ bt, aDd P , * de ^ build or buy town 

With all riw.*™ b al | who can afford it own a house, 

LL; ] \iTJ m ™ e 3 r1end 1 in R IS a favounto investment. Shop- 

p ' lradm ' w* moneylenders use their savings i Q extending 
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tbeir business, and in house-building. The Government Savintra 
Bank at Nasik ia used chiefly by pleaders, Government servants, 
pensioners, and the widows of Government servants, who generally 
turn their ornaments into money and lodge the proceeds in the 
savings bank. The deposits in the bank hnve risen from £905 


(Rs, 9050) in 1871 to £4161 (Rs, 41,010) in 1879; and the yearly 
payment of interest to holders of Government securities, three of 
whom in tho beginning of 1879 were Europeans and five natives, 
has risen from £54 (Rs. 540) in 1871 to £128 (Rs. 1280) in 1879. 
There is no buying of mill or other joint stock company shares. 
A thrifty landholder would probably spend all that he could save 
in buying cattlo, sinking a well, adding to his holding, or building 
a better house. Many spend all they save in religions ceremonies 
and marriage festivities. 


A few banking establishments, at Chandor, Mdlegaon,Nisik, and 
^ cola, deal with Bombay, Nagpur, and ShoUpur. The other towns 
where their bills, fcundw, can be cashed are Ahraednagnr, Poona, 
Barsi Haulnrabad, Bhiwndi, Panvel, Kalyan, Ahmedabad, PalL 
d abutpn r, Jeypur, and Ajmir. According to the time of year and th e 
distance the bill has to travel, the rate varies from one-eighth to two 
per cent. These bnnkere often cash bills for £1000 f Rs. 10000) and 
sometimes for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Wholesale purchases of grain 
piece-goods, and cotton, are paid for by bills, the rates of discount 
varying from one-half to two per cent according to the season. Men 
of this class also make advances to people of credit 

The Chandor rupee coined at the Chindor mint, and the/n«p«ffa» 
rupee coined at the Niisik mint, were current in the time of the 
Peshwas. Both mints were closed soon after tho British conquest 
(1818). l;p to 1835, the coins were taken at a discount; but they 
have now almost disappeared from ordinary use though many are 
from time to time produced from hoards either newly discovered or 
broken into for the first time. At present the Imperial rupee ia 
the only standard coin. There is however a good business in money- 
changing in Nasik where pilgrims fraaNepfiT, Huidarabad, and other 
places bring coins of local currency. Besides silver and copper 
coins, cowrie shells are largely used in Nasik and other market towns 
in buying vegetables and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
ia eighty to a quarter anna (gd.) piece. 

It was formerly the regular practice to insure goods against loss 
by robbery. The insurance agents, with whom the work of 
insurance formed only a part of their business as bunkers, under¬ 
took to send goods from one place to another, on receipt of transit 
Cost and insurance fees varying from one to two per cent. The 
orderly state of the country, and the introduction of railways, have 
made the expenditure unnecessary and tho practice has ceased. 

. Property is seldom insured against loss by fire or by accident, and 
insurance of life is unknown, 

Brokers, chiefly Marwdr VAnis, are not confined to any branch of 
trade. They are paid by a percentage on sales effected through 
them and are not bound by any special trade rules. The percentage 
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varies according to tiie quantity sold, and also according to the 
market demand. Besides acting as brokers they generally deal to 
cloth, grain, and wood. 

Many well .to-do traders and moneyleaders, who do a large 
business, employ one or more clerks, gumdtlds, and entrust to 
them almost the whole management of their affairs, Their pay 
varies from £10 to (Rs. 1QQ-Rs. 300) a year, and except 
a turban on nmrirnge and other festive occasions they get no 
presents. 


The well-to-do of almost all classes lead money. In villages to 
(be south of the Ajjanra range the money lender is generally a 
Mirw&r V uni or a Shimpi. Id towns moneylenders are of ail classes 
aud creeds; among the higher Hindus, Brahman* chiefly priests, 
and Gujarat and Mdrwdr Vinia, and goldsmiths; among the middto 
classes, tailors, oilmen, and husbandmen; and among the lower 
castes, shoemakers, Thukurs, and Mhhrs, la some cases, though 
the practice is against the rules of their faith. Milsalmons, both 
Konkanis and men of good N&sik families, live by usm-v. Village 
headmen and rich cultivators frequently, but on a small scale 
lend money and advance seed groin. Their better chances fur 
recovering their demands mako them, perhaps, less exacting 
t ban other creditors and they are reluctant to have recourse to the 
emi courts. Tn other respect* their practice differs little from 
the practice of professional moneylenders. Except hankers, who 
make advances only to persons of credit, moneylenders deal equally 
with townspeople and countrymen, with the well-to-do and with 
. P D ^ r ‘ / lie different classes of moneylenders tend to gather 
m certain places, the centre of the community being one of their 
relations or eastefellows who has succeeded in establishing a tawd 
connectiou with the people of the neighbourhood. Thus, in three 



i of 

■w-trf Brfb^-^rK..M 

A MarwAr Y&n when he first comes is generally poor. If he 

ndfihf?) 1 ^ i T briI f7 H witt a strio y of C!lI «els loiu/ed with soft 
* C °! U " lf? fro ™ A j niir b - v KhAndvtt to Khdtagnon 

in Berdr or wme trade centre m the Central Provinces, he disposes 

Sfii*!!? B ' ‘k tbei ?? 18 demand for them further west^and 
uinkLii a tour by rail or on foot to sell his blankets. After selling 

WhrI B h*° t "S >, ho to MdrwAr or buys a fresh stock* 

JJ hen he reaches Nd a ,k he either takes service in the shop of a 
lend or acquamtanoe, or goes from one place to another deufiug in 

h Tmn * ^ gxaJU m dieap hu dumaml* puyuiUDt 
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in twh* and if grain is dear he demands payment in kind. Men of 
ill ia tjassij ftfitsi 1 they Lzjlyo e^ablklied tliitTii&elvBU iii & buaiiio&Sj 
sometimes retire to M&rw&r, hut more often settle in the district^ 
marrying 1 with families of their own doss, building or buying a 
house* and sending n relation to look after their affairs in their native 
Land where they &vud b large share of their earningH, 

Fifty yeans ago there was great risk in trade, and traders and 
money lenders made high profits. But at present, extension of 
dealings and the opning of the field of competition have reduced 
the general rate of profit, and the tendency, except when temporarily 
counteracted by special demand, as in a time of famine, is still in the 
direction oF lower profits* 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Few households keep their wedding and Funeral cl targes within the 
limits of their available capital. But, as a rule, the expense is not 
beyond the power of the borrower to repay within a fair period, 
ami is frequently, in the case of the agricultural classes, liquidated 
wit!iin the next two seasons, Traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
■rout money when n fresh stock is to be laid iu, and the majority 
of poor cultivators and traders are more or less in debt. Both 
among traders and cultivators the well-to-do can raise money on 
their personal credit. But, in most cases, when the loan is for a 
large amount, lands and houses have to be mortgaged, or personal 
ornaments or other valuables pledged. 

regards their position as borrowers there would seem to be 
little difference between husbandmen and craftsmen. According to 
their personal credit the well-to-do of both classes pay interest at 
from nine to twenty-four per cent a year, and the poor and needv 
nt from twelve to forty. When property is mortgaged or pledged 
t ii e Interest is somcw ha t lighter. If gold or si Ivor ormunent *, the 
most convenient articles to pawn, are given, the yearly rates 
generally vary from six to eight per cent rising to nine or twelve 
when the pledge is laud or other less saleable security.* Specially 
high rates are often charged to labourers and craftsmen attracted 
to the district by railway or other highly paid and fiuriy constant 
employment. In most cases they arc forced, nt starting, to borrow 
everything, and have to pay for articles of daily food about one and 
a quarter times the ordinary price, and, on this, interest of about 150 

C r cent a year is charged. In such cases the only limit to the 
ider's exactions is the knowledge that he has little hold over his 
debtors, and that, if too hard pressed, they may combine to leave 
the district suddenly in a body. Debts of tins kind are, however 
generally paid as the labourers get high aud regular waires* 
The high interest charged by the lender of petty sums is, t o 
some extent, a fair return for tbe great labour of recovering his 
debts, I hat hu may catoh each of tliora at the proper time and place, 
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tbe tender Las always to t>e looking up lii# debtors, a task sc* heavy 
that none bat u sjwicial cIsujb who devote their whole energies to the 
work cun hope to accoEuplteh it. The Slum pis, Gujarat Yanis, and 
Brahman# are juiafc as keen. and importunate as the Marwar Vdnis, 
but they are leas judicious in their arrangements. 

Nine per cent a year is thought n good return for money invested 
in land. But to a non-cultivating moneylender laud brings with 
it so many troubles, that it is by no means a favourite investment. 
Its produce may he attached by other of the cultivator's creditors, 
acid the mortgagee or purchaser has to prove possession before the 
attachment is removed* Even when his right to the land, is 
unquestioned, there are many difficulties, A common practice is 
for the buyer to let the land to the former owner, bearing half the 
cost of tillage, paying the whole of the Government rent, and 
receiving from his tenant cither half of the produce ora lump sum 
in cash. The landlord** share is seldom easily recovered, and, for 
about two month# in the year, a servant baa fco be kept to watch that 
part of the crop i# not misappropriated. Again, if be quarrels 
with his tenant, the purchaser has the greatest difficulty in finding 
any one to till the land* None of the villagers will come, and they 
are generally able and willing to make au outsider 1 # life so wretched 
that he seldom stays * 


Except in the matter of need in which they are rarely defrauded, 
the poorer daises, especially iii the west, trust implicitly to the 
creditors’ accounts. The sums they borrow being small and 
repayable at short dates, their relations with the mWvlending 
chi#$, though undoubtedly too close and widespread, are by ut> 
means so strained ns in the mure fertile districts • and, partly awing 
to the nature of the Country, which allows an intelligent and 
malicious man ramiy opportunities of annoying and injuring an 
unpopular usurer, and partly to the single crop cultivation which 
renders recovery at a fired date very uncertain, there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of forbearance on the part of the money lenders. 

Though generally charged by the month, m some running accounts 
interest is paid by the year and in cithers for some specified time. 

Town or largo village moneylender, usually keep a rough note 
book M*rda, a d» hookpaUi hint, written up frem the 

note book after ihe day's work is over, and a ledger Mvativni 
showingaKhperWs account separately. Some also keep a bill 
book AtindtcAt nakkalvahy, and a iangadvahi in which era entered 
I "'.*, 3 »»tfor^pB W |. ,s™n.r fekSUS 

books hut exact separate bonds for every advance, or, more frequently 

is sSl bQBda ^ * Singk traD&action BVEn the amount ilivolved 


A debtor has, as a rule, only one creditor. But in the richer 
districts lie has several, and in this case the lenders com pc to 4th 
each other, each striving to lay hands on as much of the debtor’s 

Wornto he f' * P™ 8 " 1 * falls rn debt and hi* creditors 

vt VT* - 7 P l e - dgeS } " S cro P * Geld to the one 
of them who is most likely to give hm a fresh advance. I u other 
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eases Ihe crop or land goes to the man who first gets a decree of 
the civil court and attaches ii. Moneylenders evade the law of 
limitation and keep their claims fresh by, from time to time* exacting 
new bonds. They never write off tiro amount due as a had debt, 
and frequently bequeath a bundle of time-expired and otherwise 
valueless bonds to their successors* It sometimes happens that a 
debtor, hearing his creditor is about to file n suit against him, 
mortgages Lis lands to another lender for a fresh loan. With this 
he w ill at least partially pay the first creditor and thus put off the day 
of reckoning. At Last the fresh creditors claims must be met, and, 
if not satisfied, he secures outright possession of the fields, and, 
allowing the debtor little beyond his hare subsistence, makes him 
till the fields and band over the produce. In few parts of the district 
is the moneylender entirely independent of the civil court* And, 
except the few who can afford to be wary in their dealings and lend 
to those only who are sure to pay them back, they all use the civil 
court as a machine for recovering their debts. 

The lower classes of husband men, especially in the west, and most 
field labourers require advances of grain for seed and for food 
during the time their crops are growing, and sometimes to eke out 
their living during the ploughing season* Such advances are 
usually repaid at harvest rime. From twenty-five to fifty or 100 
per cent more than was advanced is recoveredl, according to the 
season and the previous dealings of the lender with his client. 
Payment is generally made in kind. If it is made in cash, the 
amount ia calculated at the price of grain when the advance was 
made, which is almost always higher than at the time of payment* 
If repayment is not made the loan accumulates at compound 
interest* 

Of late years no great quantity of land has either been thrown 
up or sold. What has been sold was to satisfy the decrees of civil 
courts, and, in some Few instances, in lieu of the Government 
aaa&BBtflent* Sales on account of failure to pay the Government 
assessment are very rare. In the eastern plain villages, land 
is valuable and the holders never willingly give it np r In the 
western hilly tracts, landholders whether well or badly off usually 
till one field for a few years, and then, leaving it fallow, take 
another in its stead. 

Though moneylenders seldom buy land, it is not unusual for 
them to gain possession of it by foreclosing mortgagee. Land 
mortgages are of two kinds : without possession, najar gahtin, and 
with possession, tabs; gahin* The details depend in each case on 
the terms of the deed. As a rule, in the more usual arrangement 
mortgage without possession, the owner continues to hold the Und, 
and the interest of the mortgagee is limited to alien on the property. 
In mortgage with possession tho owner or some other man tills the 
land for the mortgagee who pays the Government rent, and in some 
cases has the land entered in his name in the village account books. 
In Sirniar and other parts of the district land is mortgaged to a 
large extent without possession. 
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Though hotter housed, better fed, and better dad tlmn they were 
twenty or thirty years ago, husbandmen are not now (1H801 so wet I 
off aa they were during the prospermia period (I860-1865) of the 
American war. Now and agniq, a men hopelessly sunk iu debt tilts 
lnmselt, or some hated usurer has Ins house and 'i Hinds burnt But 
Rgrarmn enmos anaing tram the cultivator's indebtedness an very 

tr 877 ^" 1 '^ aoveml occasioZ 

joined the Robs and MUm in robbing the moneylenders' bottSee. 

T* ^ b> ’ , Mh “™' thc ornaments by 

the Knnbifl ^ **** andMe£,ullt hiHjka wts re burnt or torn by 

on^TLwir, °! ^ ftsme y e{ l u ™ Few or no advances to work 
SLwS 7 3° iiot often make up their own material, but the 
ermp!u\er pro* ides these and pays the workman either by the piece 
i,t% CHhera require an advance of from 12 IU.,. to 
(Kss r 25 -Rs. tjO) r As a rale, though fn>mj<3 to borrow to idpaI f ., wt 
of marriages and other loading family ceremonies, they one as Shards 
cx p t ‘, nses l ^dependent of monevlenders. ' They are 
im nnably helped by their children, and, in the case of weavers 

oft™ d S?*r%* 9t V y t]m i Wive * abo - M^Ifammadan artisans 
are often dissipated, and spend most of their earnings on dances 

and entertainments. The better el™ of carpenters, LtXm and 
tCt k l ng t] ov° ( r nnH in * h °Vt 9am ° P™ 1 **** the well off KnnbJ 

33 ^g£&s 3 sssssa 

to a great extent taken thKhKl jMj "S* hw * 
class, they are very improvident, seldom saving or puttidw Ev t M * 
Whatever they earn, above what is enough to m8&£i& *7' 

is spent in eating and drialdmv an.l ^"PP 1 .* 'hair daily wants;, 

or clothes. Among the MMrsfmaoy have £ mistjto* ° r,iament9 
wealth by labour contracts on the rail wav. and 

srasrSisss tzx t4? “<ssb 

is resident in the village. They re v cb ?**° r or 

recover their advances f but, if & ha* a £Sht to nlT V lflu ? nCe to 
of cooking vessel, 0r ornaments, this jLftJ® *®u- th0 
porbap*. on each seen ritv b» "u ■ of bun; and 

A loan without something in pledTge is usunll* ° ai J of ^ 5 (®«- 50). 
a bond. The ordinary dnfly w£3 SSS ^ the d 

(8 aimoa), for a SS RC? S for a *R 

(2 onunsj, 2fd, (]j annas), ftn d jJ f? , ht? WLrc 

demand for labenr b ^ £ 
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At the same time the improvement is, to a considerable extent 
counteracted by the hi-h grain prices that have ruled since the 
18 j(wj famine. 


The wife and children of a day labourer always help in 
supporting the family. The children, when, seven or eight years 
old, perforin such light labour its weeding winnowing, and driving- 
cattle to pasture, and watering them. The wife adds to the family 
stock about half as much as the husband, and each child, 
between seven and fifteen, about half as much as the wife. During 
June and July, the ploughing, sowing, and weeding, and again in 
October mi'I November, tile reaping of tho early crops, give much 
employment. The busiest time is in January, February, and March, 
when the wheat and gram crops have to be reaped, a good deal of 
thrashing and winnowing is going on, and the sugarcane is being 
crushed and made ready for sale. At other times, April, May, 
August,and September, the demand for labour in uncertain. Some 
find employment on roads or other public works, in building und 
repairing houses, or at marriage ceremonies. When out of work 
they fetch hradlonds of firewood arid grass, or sit at home idle, 
living on roots* berries, and Gab. 

Except when their work lists for some time, lnbourora are paid 
every day. Iq workshops and manufactories where employment is 
constant, they are paid once a week, and on Government works once 
a month. Weavers in Yeola are paid by the piece. Except field 
work, miskiMed labour is generally paid in cash. Well to-do 
husbandmen Lire nt least one ploughman, gadi 3 for the season 
(June»October ), and pay him partly iq cash and partly in kind* 
But the number of farm labourers is small and most husbandmen work 
for themselves. The ploughman gets, besides meals, 5#. (Ks. 2{) 
a month, nnd a auit of clothes, at hitbnn., a blanket; a waistcoat* 
a large sheet; and a pair of shoes> Instead of his meals* the 
labourer sometimes gets thirty-two tthera of hdjti or ndfjti, two 
ahm of split pulse, one star of salt, and ono star of oMUiflfl* a 
month- I he ploughman has generally n help, who besides meals 
gf+ts 4^. (Rs, 2) a month. Besides the ploughman and the help, 
who are hired For the whole season from June to October* a largo 
camber of labourers ore at different times employed for Bowing, 
weeding* and harvesting, and paid according to the nature of the 
work from 2J& to4|d* (I J -3 annas) a day, or in kind. For planting 
Hr*, labourers an? paid by contract* 5s, 4 (L (Es. 2-8-6) ais acre. 

L he pressing of sugarcane and the making of molasses employ a 
large number of labourers from January to March, who, besides 
their daily wages, get fixed allowances of sugar cane, juice, and 
molasses. In this season, Bhils especially in Bdgl^n make enough 
to last them for twelve months, and occasionally, like other classes, 
invest the surplus ill silver onaments, 

T he custom of mortgaging labour prevails to a very large extent 
among field labourers. These persons, in repayment of a debt* 
pledge their services mostly to land-holders for field work, and rarely 
to persons of other classes for lion tie service. The usual arrange merit 
is that the mortgagee feeds the labourer uad at the end of the year 
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gives him a suit of clothes* sad for the yearis work marks off from 
£1 4s. to £-1 12*?. (Re, 12 - Rs. 36) from [ho amount of the debt. 
When food in not given* tbo value of the labour is calculated at f rom 
£! 16*. to £7 4*r. (Rs. 4B-Rs. 72)* The debtor in expected to give 
bis whole time to bin mas lor*s work. The services of Ills wife and 
children are not claimed, and the master 1ms no power to transfer 
bis right over his servants to any other person* Men who have 
pledged their service arc generally well treated* and they honestly 
carry out their share of the agreement-H Masters seldom or never 
use force to compel their bondsmen to work, Suita are occasionally 
brought to enforce the terms of the contract, but the court* refut-o 
to take cognizance of anch agreements. There are no hereditary 
servants. 


As is the ease with unskilled labourers the wages of skilled 
Jaljuurcrs have considerably risen during the lost twenty years* A 
carpenter whose daily wage used to be U T (g annas) now somatimEa 
cams as much as 2m (lie, l) , a bricklayers daily wages have risen 
Ironi ihl r and M. (4 and 6 anna*) to 9r/. and It. 3d. (6 and 10 annan) ; 
and a good blacksmith makes 2*. (Re- I) ft day, nearly double bis 
former earnings. 

Though there are no sufficient materials for preparing a complete 
history of prices* the available information shows that the sixty 
years of British rule may be roughly divided into two period* of 
about equal length, before and after 1850. During the whole sixty 
years the spread of tillage has been tending to cheapen grain* aud 
at irregular intervals, this tendency has been met by seasons of morn 
or less complete failure of crops. 1 Still, though the effect of 
these two influences has apparently been pretty nearly constant 
throughout the whole sixty years* the character of the two periods 
differs widely. The first thirty years may, as a whole, be described 
as a time of falling siud very i(regular prices* and the second thirty 
years aa a time of rising and less uneven prices. This ebango 
would seem to be chiefly due to the removal of transit and export 
duties and to the improvement of commonicutiomn 


Except for 1 j 91 and ISOf two famous famine years/ when the 
rupee price of millet rose to 12 j and to eight pounds* the earliest 
available prod nee prices are for IBIS* 1*19* and 1820, the first 
in nee years or British rule. During these years* In Mdlcgaou, the 
average rupee price of millet was forty-nine pounds* of gram 52 1 

° f nCo 24 * F Ullda ' 3 Vo r the next twelve years 
no separate returns are available for Kibik. Rui it 
seems from the prices prevailing in Klutudesh, which then included 
thft northern half o* Kfaik, that the security of life and property 
and the rapid spread of tillage caused ho gnat a fall in prices* that 


iSl l ‘“'- 

not the luLjhvit Pif^" “ y ILb * veri> B« ^linng A ttrUm |»*tn»n of tbo famine time. 
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even after the severe scarcity of 1824*25, the price of Indian iuillet 
ratified from seventy-four to seventy-nine pounds, of wheat from 
forty-nine to fifty-six pounds, and of Hoe from 15J to twenty-six 
pounds. Then followed eixyear&of still cheaper grain (1827-1832) 
with Indian mi Hot ranging from ninety in 1827 to 144 pounds in 
18.12, wheat from forty-four to sixty-seven pounds, and Hoe from 
I'H thirty-one pounds. During the eleven following years 
(1838-1648,) in spite of throe seasons of scarcity 1883, 1888, and 
1838, there was little rise in the price of grain. In 1842-48, the 
Inst of these jCiirs, millet sold at 02{ pounds the rupee in N&sik 
«ud 105 pounds in Chindor, wheat nt 82 J and 87J pounds, gram at 
eighty-two pounds, aud rice at thirty-five and 32A pounds. The 
following are the details i 
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During the next thirty years (1844-1878) there was a marked 
rise in the price of tho chief kinds of food grain. Millet advanced 
from an average of 88$ pounds the rupee, in the ten years ending 
1858, to seventy pounds in the ton years ending 1868, and to thirtv" 
two pounds in the ten years ending 1878. In 1873, the last of these 
years, millet sold at 47fr pounds tho rupee, wheat nt 30f pounds, 
rice at 22$ pounds, nod pulse at I8| pounds. During the remaining 
nix years there has been a further rise in the average to thirty 
pounds. The following i s 9 summary of tho chief details ; 


-V« 4 ' Produce Prieei f PomoU the flrtjwJ, /Sg./STJ. 
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During the last twenty years the special causes of the marked 
rise in prices are : The American war that between i860 and 1862 
by cheapening money and narrowing tho area under cereals raised 
the value of grain, and, in 1803, combining with a bad harvest, 
forced prices to a famine level; a local failure of crops in I860 that 
raised millet to twenty-seven pounds, and another failure in 1871 
t hat raised it^rorn thirty-three to thirty pounds; next the famine of 
1876 and 1877 so drained food supplies that grain was dearer in 
1878 than during the seasons of local failure. 

The following table gives the yearly prices of the staple grains 
since 1873 ; 
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1 rccigna atoues ouu gem are weighed by the gattu, gang, rati, 
t'dlf Uinta, xiihnnnhfa, and tola. The table used is: two gahtut, one 
ij ufij y one and a halt gunge, one rati ^ two and two-fif ths gunje, one 
rd^j* eight gunje, one i«iwh sis tram an, quo ^/xininitz; and two 
rtiltiniuiinit, one loin, I.he gaku in u grain of wheat, the gunj in the 
need of the Abrns prccatoritis, and the t dJ of the cMthari tree; 
the rali is a am all jiieee of copper weighing nearly two grains \ and 
the eni<®j the eahmudett, and (hu tutu, are oblong pieces of metal 
or crockery. The tola weighs a little more than the Government 
rupee which is equal to )1| mitdf in the town of N T £sik and 
111 ip the rest of the district. In the case of silver and 

other metals, and cotton, cotton yarn, silk, coffee, molasses, sugar,, 
drugs, spices, oil, and clarified butter, the following table is used : five 
touie, one ckhatakj two ehhatdkn, one pdvehrr ; two pdvehore, ono 
at/ihi r ; two achltirfu, ore h/u; r of eighty folds or two pounds! forty 
then, one man ; and three mitwa one valta. Except the tola, tho 
pavefior, the arhher, the chfmtdk, and tho^Afr, which are mad neither 
of miss or copper, all these weights are made of iron. They are 
Ipell-slmpeii and flat-topped, and have a ring at the top to lift them 
7' A”* 0 ** ^ r0tn *<he pressor, and email quantities of 
clarified butter brought to market by villagers, aarl milk, are measured 
hy copper and brass pots from otm and one-fourth to one and a half 
tunes as large an the weight measuree. The milk pots are like 
ordinary English drinking cups. Grain, pulse, oilseed, and salt, are 
measured according to the following table : two sAere, one mlholi ; 

a< " L " Il *> one ! siittoen pay hi, one men; thirty paylie, one 

ff *; and twenty ™ a . lf , oqo khandi. The bwo-Aer, cAe/*, measure 
mug the hi ghost, the measuring of largo quantities of grain is a 
fj™ 'f I,LJrai1, , “utonts of a one ther measure wt-igh from 
tliree to four Pounds. The length measures used in cotton and ailk 
goods are the ia»u t k at, gaj, and ear. The table iss fourteen tame or 

° De C '- blt Twi'V T Und ^^e-P'^rters Arils, one gaj; 
and two hate, one td>\ \\ holesale purchases are made b v the piece 

° f '"»» »"ta •<> forty W.taW.tL., 

women 8 robes, sodis, are sold by the pair and singly. Woollen 
C *' Manketa, «" rJ ef "*«l««, nude by shepherds, are sold by the 

^ r \ t0 "¥ l UC I hT y tho hanini1 to wholesale piirehifsere. 
fetoncs, trniber, and earthwork, are measured by the square <nj 

and masonry by a hat of sixteen indiea Three such Site make 
one ^Atm, Hewn stones are sold hy the hundred. 

loo UEitive I el ml is - Si u*. i - .... i L , 

i hand 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND CRAFTS. 


SECTION J —COMMUNICATIONS. 

Tije [amt of Stip^m , 1 on the Thfina coast near Bnssem, shews that 
from the very earliest times^ the Tha] pass has been an import ant 
tm-do route between the Deccan and the coast. The Kasik caves and 
the mention of the town by Ptolemy point to Nosik ns a place of 
importance from the second century before, to the second century 
after t the Christum era. About a hundred years Inter, the author of 
the Periplns ( 347 ) mentions that trade passed from Broach in Gujarat 
to Faith an on [ho Godavari and to Tagar ted days further cast* 
]*art of this trade probably went through the Kundai pass, crossed 
the Xasik district, and left it by the Kristiri pass in the SAtmdlfo. 
h ram the ninth to the thirteenth century while Devgiri, or 
Dndatabad, was one of the greatest capitals in the Deccan* and 
Mupdra waa one of the chief centres of trade on the coast, the Thai 
pass must have been the main route of traffic. Afterwards, in the 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, the bulk of the 
trade passed further south between Abmeduugar and Chaul and 
between Bijdpur and Ddbbnl or Kudul. In the sixteenth century, 
the establishment of Portuguese power at Basse in brought a large 
trade back to its old route by N&rik. In the bo yen tee nth century, 
when foreign trade centred in Surat, the bulk of the commerce 
of tho Deccan passed along the north and south routes mentioned in 
the Periplus. When Bombay took tho place of Surat, trade once 
more sut along the earliest route through the Thai pass, and this, for 
tho JaM fifty years, ban been the chief line of traffic in western India, 

At t he beginning of British rule there were no made roads. The 
thief lines of communication lay through Ndssk and Mslegaon. 
The Pootia-Surat road, of 254 miles, through Chdkau, Naraynngaon, 
the Yashem pass, and DevthAu* entered by the Sinuar pass, and, 
stretching through Nosik and Diodori, left the district by the Buliiid 
pass, and continued its course to Surat through UmbarthAna, tho 
Nirpan pass, the Vdgh pass, and GimdevL The Ahmeduagnr-Xasik 
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1 Supira is mentioned under its ptrAMit ncwrif hftth by the author of the Ptriplu* 
(347 A.It, McCrintUa'* Boriptnu, tgfj nod lay Ptotemy (J50 A.& Bertie ^ VII. I). 
Evan in I'tuk-rny'ii ti mo tiu|idni waa ah old pbc*-", u Suppiirnk.i is 
(Hnrdys Mmniul of Buddh^m, 2GS0 u kimou-g for it a im-rohanUt cluriuy tbc Lifstiine 
of Gaulnln Buddha jitc *slSK If Beiifey'a XSuCtldeUii'a Fieri plno* 12?) nml 
Komnudi fMemoir Sur, i'inde, 232} Gonjik:iure ia coriwct* And 8ia|wirfc in SakidOQ'ft 
fkijjhir or Ophir, it man t have Isot-M a eftutre o! tradu J500 ycath bcfiwe lhv time of 
Buddha ruwHy the mention of KhiarjiJr^k in tho VAnaparw of the Mivliithirat 
(Bom. Efl. oink p, ud) AAA * mart hfdy* piwt when 1 tho PAftdan n»tal ca tiieir 
wAy from the Dnvvid country to I’imIjIUlm (hid. Ant. IX. 44) sliowa tint£up*rn vu 
a pi*ee of iliiporUneo At kj^t 400 ywA be Tons the time of (Sflk-mML. It Aecimc 
n*»«pbk to Hippore that the Thai pros ha* boon a trade route m long h ^ii|4mhM 
born a pliEc of tndv. 
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road,nincty-soven miles long, passed through Biihuri, Ban pnm nor, and 
, mnar. Ihc Atiranga]md'\d^ik rood! ejgbty*seven tpilcBloDg, passed 
tliroug-b hoparnnon m Ahmednagur. Prom Mdegaon the chief 
roads were to Baroda through the JMval pose, Mhalpnr, the Knndni 
E* s ' “ e f“f Songful, and Viara, and then either through 
hrapur and Jambna, 220 miles, or through Bfcdoli, Meta, VaricfiL 
t d . - .“ e ^ j wo roada to Bombay, one was the section 

of t he Bombay*-Agra trunk road, 167 li!lies, through Chindor, Nusik, 
JgatjKin, the Jhni pass, Hlthhripur, and Bhiwudi, and the other, 
-JJU Rules, t hrough Manned, Yeola, Kopargaon, Nimbguou, Pemt, 

t r' i)T^' h : PT C * Four otll0f rond5 passed from Miilegaoo, one 
to Dhulia, the northern section 0 f the Bomhuy.Agra road, thirty. 

two miles .one to Ahinodnagar, 119 miles, through the Xifarfri mL 
'IP Ul }:" r ‘ ! ni * aM '^o, and Bdlvurij one to Aurangabad, ninety-tire 
™ !! f !, rm,{? u a “ d AllkBi TanJtai; and one to Asirgnd, 100 

Chikolvohol, Borkhund, Parole, Dharangtton^fldhi, 

lD ‘H 1 * lho ™ **" sti!l 

and the I Lai pass was so rough and stony a ravine that laden 
»i«!to T oot pass without tbo greatest difficulty. Until 1866 tho 
Sit nff t Wa * V a ( baorbtdd muat of t|le tua ^ «t apart for Zlt 

Sarifei Bpockj ~ 

s a 

fo- 44 rntn **1 oa P?' constructed at a cost of about £4160 

Besides ^ ajrSjjJV. 01 i R8, tm> )- 

distance of m} 1 Si mfirt i f ^ mual i^ails extending overn 

SsHBS^ggfrifi 

(Ks. 20,000) a year and vieldi,i a^ g tvT *t ^ £ “‘ J(K) 
(its. 17 0001 ,L . a toJI roTentie of about £1700 

Pooxta-Xasik^d from 

Sinnar. It coafcsTbootfffim ? H tlF0 

revenue of about £800 (R*i 8000 Tt V- ?i ea L a,,d & toll 

through Point up to \-5*JK*d 

fourth, lie -M»l,-p.on.K,,iirr”on“JlLi’m'r'p 190 ! 11 *” 50CI) - Tl ' 0 

miles, drained, bridged an ,i “p to Pjinpftlgaoii, foiij*two 

(If- 8800) a -oar Sd' ^ *« «W 

(Rfl. 1206). The fifth ^ «waiw of about £120 

twelve mil,^ p arf]v drained' brfSIS^T 118 ® 1 ^ ^ h ’ iw 

»sra5% kSSv"v^ 

^.-• - *Hi“ ws 

La^Utin C 'In iai-a Itinerary < 1826 ^. 
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of £3105 [Rs. 31*050) ; the rest is in progress. The section as 
fur as Dindori is used chiefly by Van j Aria. It costs about £J95 
(IIa. 1950) a year and yields a toll revenue of about £3G (Rsl 300} „ 
Two other roads run from N&sik* one north-west to Hnrsul in 
Feint* twenty-nine miles, gravelled, partly drained and bridged* 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year and yiehliug a yearly 
toll revenue of about £20 (K*, 200); the other 'west to Trimbak* 
eighteen mites, unbmlged* portly gravelled and partly metalled* and 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year. Of two roadfl fruni 8 inn or one* 
existing about £190 (Ha. 1000) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
about £88 (Rs. 880)* goes through the KapniSa jmss to (iholi* thirty- 
seven miles* with a branch from Pdndlmrli to Bhagiir* gravid led and 
without drains or bridges; and another* coating about £130 (Re. 1300} 
suid yielding a toll revenue of about £S [Rs. 80} a year, runs north 
by tbe Ndygncu pass to the Kh email railway station* eighteen miles* 
mostly gravelled and without drains or bridges. Of three roods 
from KipMd* cue* constructed aa a famine work and costing about 
£103 (Rs. 1030) a year, goes to SSykhed by Xdndur-Madhmeshvar, 
Hfiecn miles, gravelled ami without drains or bridges; another goes 
north to Pimpalgaon (Biisvan% nine miles* mostly gravelled and 
without drain is or bridges, and coots about £130 (Rs. 1200) a Year ; 
and a third east to Yinchur* nine miles, also gravelled and partly 
drained* and costing about £70 (Be, 700j a year. From Vinokur 
ran two gravelled lines without drains or bridges, one to Yeola 
tlirough De&ktu&nu, eighteen miles* constructed as a famine work 
costing about £125 (Its. 1250) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
£3 (Rs* 30) T ami another to Satina by the fihavnr pm?s* forty miles, 
with n branch from Nimbgaon to ChriLndor* costing about £310 
(Rs. 3400) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of about £200 
(Rs, 2000). From SaMna a similar line runs 20j miles to Malegaon* 
costing about £220 (11s. 22(H)) a year and yielding an equal amount of 
toll re venue; and another to Takjmiltnd * seven miles, partly drained, 
and costing about £80 (Rs. 800) a year. A similar lino from 
Malegaon to N&adgaon costs about £00 (Rb. 900) a year* and 
another from Yeota to Khftngaou eighteen miles to Sure go on* 
costs yearly about £95 (EU + O50) and yields a toll revenue of about 
£2G (Rs. 200). 1 

Nd-sik hill passes belong to two leading systems* those that run 
east and west across tlio main lino of the Sahyiidris* mid those 
that run north and south across the spurs and ranges that stretch 
eastwards at right angles to the main line of the Sahy&dm. The 
SahySdri (Hisses are locally known ns Qhdts* and the openings in the 
eastern ranges as Wm or Hi nth. Of the Sabyadn passes, after 
two footpaths m thQ extreme north* comes the BA khvlka pas** 
two miles north of Sdler fort* leading to (ho Chiehli state. The 
mad is very rough, barely passable even for unloaded carls. But, 
for a small autn* it could bo made a fair cart mad* and can bo 
ridden up and down without dismounting, A varying amount of 
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1 From ft rohirxi furuUkud by Mr. F. B. Mulmn, C* &. s Executive Eumneer 
Knik Bivisbo. 
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timber, averaging about oOO logs, is dragged up by bullocks, ami 
there is a considerable Vaimri traffic chiefly in salt, rw$ti 3 find 
moha Bowers. About four miles south-west of Siler, and from foot 
to foot* about two miles south-west of Bihhulna, is the MAnoxia 
pass a cattle track very difficult and very little used* About eight 
miles south arc two prunes, dose together, both of them lit only for 
cattle, the Ujusarpa pass to the north and the Kanciun to 

the south. The Kune ban is a good drag with a large timber trade 
and a considerable Vamjfiri traffic west into Amlh This pass was 
surveyed and a road was begun but afterwards abandoned. Though 
it could not now be done, carts are said to have formerly been taken 
down this pass. About three miles south-west is iha Chip pas^ 
easy except for a little distance near the top. It might be made fit 
lor carts without much cost The timber and Yanjiri traffic is less 
than through the Kancban pass. Close together, about five or six 
miles to the sontb-west, are the Mokkjiam pass with almost an traffic, 
and the CliiuAi pass, a fair road with little timber, some catechu, and 
a considerable Yunjari traffic from Dindori to ^urgdna T Loaded 
carta can be dragged up, but the strain nearly kills the bullocks 
In the section of the SahyAdris to the south of the Chundor 
range, there are many passes, one for 11 !most every village, but 
none of them are made and all are so rough that little trade goes 
through them. The best of them are the Bhasyao pass, ten to 
twelve miles south of Clurdi with a large Vhujari traffic j the 
FALAsriniF! puss, three miles south of Bhanvad, a good tminral 
pass, odd of the beat on the line but not now used; four nubs south¬ 
west is the NanAsE paaa, surveyed and ready to be made, with a large 
traffic in head loads of bamboos and rayrobaJans; and about three 
miles further south, the Maisaja pass, also surveyed, and used by 
local traders with grain, onions, timber, and cattle to J&ykheda. 

I heeo passes lead from Dindori to Point. About three miles smith, 
the ft Aval pass op the B«Mr road is engineered but so steep that 
rart^ want help either by hand or extra bullock power. From SCO 
to ,00 cartloads of bamboos pass up every year. In addition to 
its load of bamboos, every cart usually brings some bamboo baskets 
wmnowing fans, and matting. Other traffic is carried on almost 
entiralyon bullock-back. It consists chiefly of onions, chillies, and 
wheat from the .Deccan, and wait ami dried fssh from the Konkan. 
feonth of this, as the crest of the ftahyAdris is not more than ftop 
foet, if as much above the plateau of Feint, there are many ruined 
passes, of which the chief, about nine miles south of SAval k 
JS.Jrf 01 ". ***? a *°^ h .track only by local trader kid 
, !°TA t* ml] * S WUt, i of L*dob * I ho t EHKU DM6, a nu-m 
L 00 '^;. * eL md ™ south-west is the VAo »eba pans, on the local 
ftmd road between NAsik and Uaraol in Point. Thfi an engineered 
cartroad in fair order with a traffic chiefly in bamboo™! timber. 
About two miles Bouth-weet u the Siirt pass, a very *twp track 
l:±'? l***** bn, l°c|» passtugera, and with little traffic, 

WUr ?t ie i m, * eS ^' th J Viotrrwi* paw, from Veliinie to the 

BeZiLT 8 “ " U ?‘ 18 1 cattle tn ^ ck With almost no traffic. 

Between these are a footpath called GailiAcm VAr, V^Bor/Ta 

aojuri paaa, and again a footpath called CuBiANtJAn iloriicHt VAt. 
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One mile and a half south of the Vdghvihir pus, there at the 
village of Koltnu&ti, the Dim aka pa a mere footpath, and two miles 
further south the Morqladi a Viinjiri road. 

About twelve miles south, the Mar Ckandhya psma, leading from 
igutpim to Mokhadn* though not tit for carta, is a great Vaimri 
road with a large traffic coastwards iu grain, turmeric, and chillies, 

;' and Erom the coast in suit and fish. Two miles south is the Met- 
HtrattA, a similar but poor pass, and the AaraoLi Ah hat track,, with 
a cart road to the head of the pass, which is much used by Vanjdria 
and grazier* as well as for carrying timber. It is very steep in 
*ome parts but quite passable* About two miles south is the yum 
j pnsSj a \ anjitri road. About- ten miles Houth-eiist is the Teal pass, 
a first class w r ell engineered Work on the Bomba v-Agra road. 
In spite of railway competition it still has a largo traffic coast- 
wjird^ in gr-dn, and Deccan wards in salt and sundries. Between 
the omr and the Thai passes are the Met EljAchi pass, the Vaciubia 
paaaj the BAttKHANniA puss, and the GhAtas-dcr pass, all Vanjiri 
roads ana drags* Lbmeoakd U ft footpath between the Barkhandia 
| and the GUtaadur passes. About nix miles south of the Thai paan 
is the Bos or Pulpri pass, a very rough steep track only mat 
practicable for laden bullocks. Except the Gonbhare footpath three 
tnileH south, this is the most southerly of the Sahyiidri passes within 
limits. Between these two are the Jatxali and ToRASf passes 
used chiefly by Van]Aria. 

J ho second system of hill passes, those that run, on the whole, 
north and south, belong to the five ranges and spurs that stretch 
oast from the biihjftdrut Of these, three in the north, separating 
the Panjhra iu KLuiudeah from the Mosain, the Mosam from the 
north waters of the Gim%, and the north Gima tributaries from the 
soutli Gima tributaries, are spurs of no great cutout or consequence ; 
and two, Chftndor in the centre, separating the Ginia from the great 
central plain of N&dk and the (roddvari basin, and Kabnhdi in the 
south, separating the Godavari from the Praiara, are largo ranges. 

The north most spur, between the Panjhru and the Mounm, iu 
crossed, m the extreme west, by the Cjiiytia pass a rough track, 
Lnrtg can go tq BorhAti, but beyond BorhaLti the road is for about 
four miles impassable for carts. Further on carts ply to Pimpalnor 
and X About eight miles east is the Sth pass, bridged and 

metalled p a well engineered work, connecting Nosik with Pimpalner. 
f bough tho pass itself is fit for carts, there is little traffic m there 
are no roads on either side* A considerable amount of timber from 
a ° comes through this pass* About four mites past* 

W™* I tKOL paw, though very steep, is practicable for carts and has 
little traffic. About ten miles east, on tbo old Malegaon-Surat 
road, are the MoitniftA, a fair pass, and the RahudvAdi pass, 
fit for carts but iu very bad order. Though rough it is not difficult, 
and m EV9 was crossed by a Battery of Artillery* There is a 
oonsiticniblo local traffic in molasses, cloth, and timber* East of 
IuilmdvddJ the hills are broken by open valleys. 

[ ur s ® con ^ fl P lir between the Mosam and its tributary tho 

| is Ihe Mono pass, a good cart track with small local 
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traffic, Between the Mosani and the tributaries of the north Girtm, 
the Dot. jxnii, joining 1 the Sel pass with Satina bv Tlharabad, ia 
well engineered, anti fit for carts though little used. About five miles 
east of the Dul pass is the Ciiiffcif pass, an opening in the hills 
between JnjkheJa ftnd It i& passable to Ciirts # but Ita^ 

nothing but local traffic. East of this the range breaks into 
isolated hills. 


Tho spur between the north and south waters of fcho Ginrn is 


r ir °o [ weou me nnrtti and south waters of tho Grrna is 
crossed in the west by the Builkei \vp or Ku ttas pass, which though 
rough and unmade is a fair [rack fit for loaded carts. East of this 
^ tt'TAS, and BbIt [aasua, all footpaths except the Jay 
winch is the straight lino from Dang Sanndlna to EalvatL About 
oleveD mile a eEist of kuttar tke PisiPALD.iit^ ot Cm sen pas^ 
partly made and fit for carts. There is a little local traffic. 

Besides by this main spar, the tributaries of the Gima a Ye 
separated by Ebree or lour smaller rangea* The chief passes tlirouerh 
them aro the MttlUM pass joining the head of the Kaachtm pass 
with the valley of the Pun? about two miles east is the Shiesaiii 
pass; and about three miles further cast is the LI km a* mss ■ 
about one mile more is the Moho pass; and after two miles tho Tag 
pass. Except the Ldkhnn pass which is fit for carts, these are only 
bndle paths. They connect Kanasi in tho south with Sanndami in 

i" 4 ' T1Qr 1 5 wa ) T ^ L| 0 \ which, sapamtinef 

tho waters of the Tombdi and tho Girna, ends in Hatgad, is crossed 
on both sides of Hatgad by good bullock passes, the eastern pass 
.icing tho better of the two About fire*tniles east, the CuixcH pass, 
fel™? ihe head of the Ranchan pass with the south, is n r..ugh 
bullock track used for all the timber that passes south for Kanchau. 

pJm' l 1 ',"'' r S T v^ 16 Clitindor range, which stretches from 
fhe Nizims dominiona, are, in the west, in the 
tlive miles,the Illium and GIo passes, one mile apart, joining 
Hj,l p id ' ™7 ^ugh but the Gig practicable fecartaf 
, T“ C 13 ^ ™ cried pa-k bill locks. 

in«i Kb l m Jr V***’ fl ^artroad now being made 

emsses under he west shoulder of Sapt^hring commoting Abhona 

11 n i° Br>u ier . n ™ rts of Diudori and Vani. The traffic is 

Zt SrSdS* ^ Ahm \ th ^ “*■ imSatc ; 

beloa the of Saptasfanng, is the MAbkasd™ fit for cattle 
and, two miles further, the Mml® pass, leading direct from Vani 
passable by laden bullocks and with a small local traffic 
About ten m,l« east is, the KAchan pa™, fit for empty rert, and 

e2i and 

ujmpu.ua m LB7», I he traffic is small and chiefly local About 
ten miles east on the Agra mail is tb,. r„ f W? AU 6 

rM' 1 - 1 *4 »l S:“y c jma 

b" « “LVTh S’* of ?,*“ Orfado?™>B» «*.to 

a Dnrn,r, „„.l, bot*™, M „,™d !ltu) 
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opeuinga practicable For carts. Beyond Meiitnitd, about ton miles 
south of the Cfundor mage, rise (he Sdtmiiia hills. On the 
MamnSd-Alimednagar road, between MnnmaiUiif] Yeola, tbeAiftu- 
l ask.\j {Xms, between fiia Arikai-Tankin' fort and a high eminence 
on the west, crosses the Sdtitmlds with very little* ascent. Close 
together, nl»oat twelve miles east, two passes, the RajApur and the 
oo jit tt a x, jom \ eola and Ndndgaon. 'I hough fit for laden carts and 
in no placesteep, those passes are very rough and have little traffic 
except of Vanjaris and local traders. About five miles north-east 
near Kasabi the Nandgnou-Aurangabad road passes, without any 
great ascent, along a made road through a wide depression in 
the lulls. About six miles east, lending from Ndydwigri to the 
JNiaims dominions, is the Pardhadt pass, a cartrond but steep 
E~ • I “* wfc ™ !el y l> y bullocks, with a toll yielding about 
£-J 1 R*; _0D) a year. Along this road there is a considerable 
traffic wheat and linseed passing from the Nizam's country and 
ttWLmitfiiiw articles forming the return loads. The Oliagur or 
un&ej range, between Dim tori and tfaaik, is crossed bv several 
footpaths but is throughout impassable by carts. 


Between the head waters of the Goddvari and the Dama, lies 
the rnmbak range rising from tho west into Bhdskargad, Uarshgad, 
hamangjid, lrtmbnk, and Anjamri, and falling away towards the 
e J®. " ie Pitndn cave hills about five miles south-west 

o he town of Nasik. This range can be crossed by ponies and 
toot passengers in the west only between 1'ritubak and Aujnoiri by 
the Pahuie dohlc Further east, there is a rough cart track between 
Talegftoo on the Nasik-Trimbak highroad and Vadhivni iu 
Igatpnrt, but it is not much used. About six miles farther east 
the Agra road passes through one of tho vnllevs that divide the 
Tango into separate peaks. 


In the aenth of the district, tho KalanbAi range m skirted* m the 
extreme west* by a footpath puling from the village of Jamundba 
in I gat pun round the western spur of Kulatig fort to the head of 
the 1 m vara river in A kola. Pour miles east are two foot paths used 
™ ? * hrikur.'i, and so steep as to be Almost inaccessible. They 
10 fru'i L£? n Kalsabfii and the Navra-NaTii bill. About seven miles 
e ? st,, i 3 XHl * main fwss in the range, crosses under the east 
shoulder of kalsubui hill. A road has lately been made through the 
pass from the Abmednagar side, and, iu Nasik, a road now under 
construction wijl carry the line to the Ghoti railway station. The 
present traffic is small, chiefly on pack bullocks. When the Ghoti 
roa4 is fi mailed* there will probably be a great increase of tmffie, as 
the H;jri pass is the only outlet for the produce of north-west 
Ahmednagar, haat of Bari the Ksilsiduii range is* for many miles* 
impassable except for cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead 
to the very rugged lands of Akola, carts arc never used* A cart 
track leads from Du bare to the east of the Ad fort in Sitmar to the 
large town of Thanagaon on the bank of the MahAUmgi; and a 
similar, though less steep, track com muni cates with that valley from 
Dapur about ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty miles 
east of Bari at Ndudur-Shingota is the Han’uant pass on the 
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provincial road between Nosik, Ahuadnugur, and Poona, Beyond 
this the KukuiMi hilh fall into the plain, 

tinder tbo British, besides by rouda, tlao district comimmicaiioiis 
have been improved, in 1801, by the opening of the Groat Indian 
Peninsula, and, in 1878, by the opening-of the Dhond and Mnniudd 
Kail ways. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway enters NAsik at 
the south-west corner near Igatmiri, and, within district limits, has 


' vi j -'-> li, j-maxs ut-rv jju], x^ipaoa, ijti'aignon, 

MamndiU Niudgncn, and Ndydongri, This section of the line w ns 
begun in October 18o7- The portion from Igntpuri to Xusik was 
opened for traffic on the 28th January 1801, and the rest on the 
1 st October of the same year. No serious engineering difficulty 
was met in making the Ndslk section of the lino, Prom the 
Bahyddris to the Ckindor bills near Mutnad the line runs through 
the rich valley of the Godfivari, and, by easy gradients and with 
quite ordinary works, Is carried through the Chan dor range at a 
gup m the hills near MammkL Throughout this distance there are 
only three important bridges, one across the Godavari, one across 
the Kftdvn, and a third across the ManiAd, a tributary of ihe Ginm. 
At the different stations are quarters for the station master and 
booking offices; in addition there urn waiting rooms ut Nasik Road, 
Nipliad, and LaisalgUon, and refrtshmt nt rooma at Manmnd and 
Ndndgaoji, the ooet of the buildings varying from JE2oO to £1000 
IKs. 2500-Rs. 10,000}. Besides tlieae, I.L^itpnri bus a large a tat inn 
with good Waiting and refreshment roruns and a large liicomotive 
workshop, the whole representing a co^t of 1! 10,000 (Rs< l>,0O p GOOk 
At He via] i, a largo station with gum I waiting rooms has just been 
completed. The establishment at Igatpuri includes about 700 
workman, dnvore, Hroinon, and others employed in working trains 
on tlie lhal pass and between Igrtpuri and Xundgucm, and in the 
repairing shops. Of the whole number about ninety am Europeans 
and fciiraamxifl; the mat arc natives. The wages paid amount tn 
, 13000 Ills. 30,000) ,, Tl,,. UCdZX“ 

h B same w in Bombay, £3 Ife to U I0», (Jta. 35 -fta. 45) a month 

tar litters, smiths, and machiuemen ; .£2 to £3 10s (Rfc 20 Rh F! r >\ 
lor carnentors ; tl i*. to £1 1 Cs. (Ra. la-Ha.' 18) for foremen J 
S**- (R«, 8 ) for labourer*. The mechanics are recruited from 
iliiTprcnt parrs of the Deccan. A number of local blacksmiths aul 
carpenters are also employed in lbe fitter’* shop. 

TI.e Dhond and Manmfid State Railway forms a chord line 
connecting IWniid m NAnk lfcf miles from Bombay on the nc nh' 
teat section, with Dlmnd in lWn I07n,iles from iiomUy on the sou t 
test section of the Peninsula Railway, Of 145* mites tL total ieimdh 
al! 1 vT ab ° llt with three stations, Manned, Ankli 

"J twoi X™ m " N " u k d i tHci; th * rt sf itf ** ««v, 

^ Ahaednagnr, The line was first surveyed £ 

till theSi vngimen, hot no progress was made 

jt u \ | ‘ _ fc ‘, iJ ' •' ? u 11 _ lhi3 Boz ei bay (i o vu e-ii n lo u t di m?t ed 
m * 1 u ~ executive engineer of Ahioednngur, to start another 
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wrTcy« Mr. Huliiim j line showed un improvod gnidioat iu hoiiiu 
places and avoided a tunnel in the Cbikhli ridge, thirty miles from 
Dhond. I’he earth work was begun in February 1877, anti half of it 
wna finished ns a famine relief work, the labourers bom* chiefly from 
Nteik, Ahmeda&gar, and Sholipor. The gauge is 5' ti", the some an 
cm the Peninsula lines, and the rails, each thirty feet long, are of the 
best Bessemer stool. The sleepers are what are cal let! pot-alwpere 
and are three feet apart, The ballast is clean river shingle and the 
banks are of gravel. The width of the land taken up varies with the 
hfight of the bunk, and averages about forty feet. The four lor-re 
bridges over the Bhimu, the Mula, the IWara, and the Godavari 
constructed at a cost of £147,210 (Hs. 14,72,100), are within 
A hmedmgar limits, Besides these, them are in all seventy-nine 
bridges ranging from four to sixty feet and built at a total cost of 
u bout £93,000 (Rs, 9,80,000), In all cases the atone is boulder trap 
cemented with uiortar of the best Quality. The line hoe not as vet 
been fenced. When finished it will have cost about £1,350,00b 
Ilia. 1,45,00,000) or about £0 10e, (Re. 05) a mile, of which about 
£14,000 (Its. 1,40,000) were paid for land compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £ 105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth¬ 
work. The Ime was opened for traffic on the 17th April 1373, but 
flume of the large bridges which wore begun in 1370 were not 
finished till the rains of 1380. Up to the end of 1830 the line was 
managed by Government; it was then handed over to the Peninsula 
Railway authorities. 

At 1 eul», besides a goods shed, a station is nearly com Dieted at a 
cost of £900 (tte, 9000). * 

Except across the Godavari at Ndsik and across the KMvn at 
KokWguon, »!*»* sixteen miles north of Nasik, the Bombay-Agra 
road is bridged throughout from Igutpuri to Jhodgu. The chief 
bridges are at Malegaun across the Girna 914 yards long with 
twenty-six thirty feet spans, constructed at a ’ cost of £420(3 
(Hs. +2,060), and seven others across the Nasardi, the Bungjnaga, 
the Vadali, the Andarsul, the Vdki, the Pimpli, and the Sel, with 
from one to five spans of ten to I 10 feet. In the 1372 flood tho 
Lrirna entirely covered the bridge at Mtilegnon and carried awav the 
parapets and roadway. The roadway was repaired and iron 'rails 
put up in place of (be stone parapets. There La fine bridge, across 
the Valdevi, with five spans of forty feet rack on the road from the 
Nosik Road railway station to Devtdli camp, constructed at u cost 
of £4069 (Rs. 30,690), and one with throe spans of thirty-five feet 
at SAvargaon across the Agasti on the 11 amnAd-Kiip&rgaon mutt. 
Most of the famine roads have culverts and paved causeways. There 
are only three largo railway bridges, one across the Godavari 
between NAsik and KbervAdi stations, built at a coat of £39,490 
(Ks. 8,94,000), 145 yards long with two sixty feet and two 182 foot 
girder openings; another between Khervjfdi and Xipluid, across the 
KAdvn, built, at a cost of £l£ f 421 (Its. 1,24,210), 257 yards long 
with sixteen forty foet stone arches ; and a third across the Muni rid, 
between Ndndgaon and NAydoogri, built at a cost of £15,865 
(Rm. 1,53,950), 170 yards long with four forty feet arches and live 
sixty feet girder openings. 
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There Eire four ferries, one over the CkkUvari At NiUjk, one at 
Kokangaon about sixteen mi lea north of Xfeik on the Agra rwwi 
over the Kadva* ft tributary of the Godavari that rises in the extreme 
we&t of Dindori ; one ut Cliehedi, six miles South-east of Xusik, on 
the Poona and Sinnor road across the Hama, which* rising near 
Igntpuri, is almost always in Hood during the rainy season; and 
one lately started (done IfrtfG), also across the Damn, about four 
miles above Chehedi connecting the market towns of Paudhurli and 
Bhng-Lir. The ferry boats have been built in Nosik by a Goanese 
Christ inn from the Konkan. Except the Bkagur boat which is single* 
they arc double boats, each about forty feet by fifteen* tied together 
and with a deck planking fastened across them. They have keels 
ami draw about two feet. They are built of teak, at a cost of about 
^5® (Es. 1500), and with proper repairs will last for several years. 
Each of the boats hug throughout the year a steers man, tnntkl, on 
£l (K-s. 10) a month in the rainy season* and I k* [iis. 7) during the 
rest of the year; and for [ho single boat a crew of four* and for the 
double boats crews of six boatmen at 9s P [Rs, 4) are engaged. 
The steersmen are Knnbis, two of them Mali* and the rest Mn rath da. 
They are called Tarns h ferrymen, and their occupation ia perniauent 
and said to be hereditary. The crew belong to the Bhoieaate, f Vh^ 
Chehedi and Bhagsir boats are worked simply by rowing; the 
Nasjk and Kokang ton boats are prevented from being carried 
down stream by a block running on u wire rope made fast- to 
masonry biations on each bank of the river. All th* W+. H 
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Those on provincial reads, yielding about £3032 (Rs. 30,320) a 
year, are at Ylibodi* K^kangaon, Pnregaon F and the Rdhudi pa*s, on 
the Bombay-Agra road; at the Nhsardi^ Mohudnrij find Nandur 
Shiiigota on the Poona-Nosik road; at Makhmalabad un the 
Kasik-Pdnt road ; at Ankni and Cbondhai on the Malcgaon- 
Kepargaon road ; and at N/tiidgaon on the Ndndgnon-Aurangabad 
road. The tolls on the local fund roads, yielding about £G13 
(ft &. 6130), ate at Dlidkhmbeon the XAsik-Dinduri mad ; at Ytigheni 
on the Nosik-Harsul road; at Dbhade and Ghorvad ou the Smnar- 
Ghoti road; at Nriygaon ou the Siniiar-Khervddi road ; in the 
Bhivw |>asa on the Bat ana read; at Deshtn&ue on die Yinchur- 
Yeola road ; at Andwsul on the road from the Niz&m*s territory to 
NiphaJ; in the Set pass on the Sattmu-PimpalgBon road ; und at 
Brahmungaon on the satana-Malegnon road. 

Of throe buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one 
is at Saundhna, in the Malegooo sub-division, built, in 1831, by 
the public works department, at n Qoxi of £173 (Re. 1730) ; one at 
Vfidhivni in the Igntpim sub-division, built out of provincial funds, 
with four sitting and two bath rooms and ji verandah ; aud one at 
Clidndor in the Chnndor sub-division, with sitting and hath rooms 
nnd a verandah* There are eleven travellers' bungalows suited for 
Europeans* Of these one is at the Man mad railway station m the 
Chandor sub-di vision, built at a e:sst of £154 [Rs* ] 5 trt) ; one at 
Jalgoon on the M&legaon and Mnumad road in the Malegaon 
sub-division, built, in 1627, by the public works department, fit a cost 
of£15B (Rs + 1580); are on the Bombay and Agra road, of which 
one at C bikini vohol and a second at Miilegnoii, arc in the M^legnon 
sub-division, the former built, in IF 11. by the public works department, 
at a cost of £H)d {Ft*. I960), and the latter, in 1841, at a cost of £1&S 
(Rs, 1680) ; two are at XAsik in the Ndaik sob-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £801 ( Rs. 80 U)) r with mam balk, side and bath 
rooms, and n verandah ; and the tifrb at Piinptlgaon (Basvaufc} in the 
Ksphad sub-division,, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £151 
(Rs. 1510), with two room* and an out-house consisting of a 
kitchen and a stable; one at the Igatpuri railway station in the 
Igatpuri sub-division, built ont of local funds at a cost of £593 
{Rs. 5930), with sitting, dressings and bath rooms, a kitchen and a 
verandah; one at the Ndudguon railway station on the Nindgacm 
and Aurangabad road in the Xuiulgnon sub-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £565 (Rh. 5650), with eight rooms ; one at 
Sdvnrgaon on the MamnAd-Kopiwgaon road in the Yeola sub¬ 
division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £154 (Rs. 1540)* 
with a main hall, side rooms, bath rooms, and a verandah ; and one at 
Feint, on tkeXAsik and BaMr road in the Feint sub-d iris ion f built frotn 
state funds, with three sitting rooms, bath rooms, ri verandah, and an 
out-house. Besides these there are lift}"- one rest-houses, tfhnma*hdlax t 
of which two are in the Nnsik sub-division, ten in Sinner, eight 
in Igatpuri, eight in Dinduti, ten in NiphAd, one in Chinder, one 
in Yeola, six in Mailegaon, two in Nitndgaon, one in B&gi&n, and two 
in Feint. 

The district of Narik forms part of tho Kbrindesh postal division* 
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It contains tweuty-saran |h>Hi offices. Of these, 0»e at Xjhdk, the 
chief dislnii^mg office iti the district^ is iu clijir^c <jf si podt-inu^ler 
drawing a yearly salary rising within five years from £90 to- £1H 
(Rs, &00 - Ks, 1140) ; two head office^ at Igatpuri and Manmad, am 
in charge of deputy post-masters drawing from £48 to £00 \H.<. ttsO- 
Es. 600); seventeen mi b-offices at Ch&udor, Der lali l Devhili Camp, 
Dindori, tfaykhedn, Kalnm, Lfiaalgaon, Milloguon, Nindgaon, 
Kiphadj, Fifiiatj PimpaIgaon h Satina, Hmmir, Saykheda, Vidchur* 
and Tfeola, are in charge of deputy pest-masters drawing from £48 
to £00 {Hs, 480 - Ks. 600}; five branch offices, three of them at Gltoti J 
Tbengoda, and Trimbak^are lii charge of branch post-masters, drawing 
From £12 to £14 Ss. (Rb- 120 -Ks. 144)^ and two at Ojbar and Vadner 
are in charge of school-maetera drawing, besides their school-masters' 
salaries, £G (Rs, GO) a year; and two receiving offices in the towns 
of M&leg&on and N&dk, in charge of clerks drawing £13 and LU 
(Rs. 180 and Rfi- 240) respectively. Besides these, the sub-office nt 
MokMda, and the branch office at Jawliftr in the ThAna distric t 
are managed as part of the Nfeik postal sub-division. 

These offices are supervised by the Khdndesh inspector with a 
°J £2 J 0 $*' 2m) ksI P ed b I :i ^-inspector drawmg 
£. i {fts. - J LKj) for N&axk. At some of the chief stations, papers and 
letters are delivered by twenty-lira pitmen, with yearly salaries 
varying from £9 U# r to £12 (Rs + %-Rs, ISO). YilWWtu.™ 
fifty-six ni number, receive from £8 8#, to £12 (R r.HUR* 120] 
Ihe mads are earned along the north-east section of the 
Peninsula Railway and along the Dhoikd-Mamnid State Railway 
and are sorted by travelling post office sorters who have die use of 

JJfw 80 ' i A ! ] T y t Cart p f“W* at “ yearly cost of 

fctii »Lt ™ y “ b0WM, ‘ N “ :k R “ d “*“ ,i »“ — 

®^ efl ,, the "“"V «•»* offices at the different mil way 
5*"* there »re at present £1880) two Government teWmnh 

«“ other at N^ik. To 1879*80 tL 


number of msssagas Was 619 at MSle^ \J~ r tho 

an;J 280 private fand 565 at NjSkTK klnl r« 

847 D 205 a ^* d 2^ a fiSr POnaiDg f ° r 18 »-W ™S7 o!71 

~ and -89 at Mriiegaon, and od0 and 4d7 at NiSsik, 


SECTION H — TRAFFIC. 


The earliest Nosik trade, of which details remain (■ in ii, n ,* * . 
century after Christ {217}, the traffic between Breath and the 
southern marts of Paitli&c and Tarar. The chief i!m«* 
wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, com], chrysolite clot}. ^ rt * T 0 ™ 
fe Bold n »Se, coins end perfnST?^S,' 
l aitbat), a great quantity of onyx stones and fr.mi t . ™ 

Ztte p&zi ’ ™ u » *° m ^ ■— 
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At the beaming of British rale, the gTCAter part of the trade 
the tween Khatidesh and the coast passed through Nisik along 
Jthc Bombay-A gm road. About 1824, an important change took 
■place in this trade. The export of Berar cotton mmrdj, 
■through Mirziijmr, to supply the great demand of the Bengal 
(cotton hwul-loom weavers ceased from the competition of English 
I goods. 1 About the same time, the establishment of order and 
fthc improvement of the route by the Thud pass to Bhiwmli/ led 
Bombay merchants to (wing cotton from Benir straight to tbe west 
coast. In ltvlbj about 14,000 tons of cotton went through tbe 
district from Berth* * to Bombay, and in the nine years following, 
the average quantity was about 15,520 tons. This cotton was 
carried chiefly by pack bullocks. It was estimated that not fewer 
than 180,000 bullocks were employed, and, in years of scarcity, the 
want of carriage was often a great difficulty* At this time the 
price received by the cotton-grower wus little more than a penny 
the pound* The exporters were cither rich local traders, or 
Bombay native firms, whose agents sent clerks to advance money 
to landholders and village headmen, or to buy from local dealers. In 
1841 the Bombay cotton trade suffered great losses, and for some 
years remained depressed, the Bombay cotton exporta hilling from 
46,783 tonH in 1841 to 2l,U30tona in 18434 Though, in 1848, 
prices Inal somewhat risen, the state u f the cotton traile was still very 
bad. The growers were hopelessly indebted and cared little for 
the state of their crops. Since 1852 almost the whole of the Bernr 
find Khfindesli cotton crop passes to the sea by rail. 

As early as 1825, the Thai route was passable by carts, and, in 
1844, after the improvements to the road were finished, carta began 
to take the place of pack bullocks, These carts, which were chiefly 
from Khanaeak, seldom went back empty. The trip took about six 
weeks, and the drivers netted from £2 to £2 10#. (Be. 20-Rs. 25) * 
In IS45, there was an immense traffic by the Bombay-Agra road, 
groceries, English cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passing from the 
coast to Khaudcsli and Mtilwn, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods, cotton, and opium, going from the inland districts to the coast. 
Another equally important route left the Agra rend about five miles 
cas t of Ndsik, and, stretching east through the heart of Chandor, 
entered the NMiu’s territory and passed from it to BerAr auii 
Nagpur. In the fair season, immense quantities of cotton were 
brought down on pack bullocks. To avoid going round by the 


1 Thu vnliiB of the export of cjJictu* from Bentral foil from £1,659,904 in 1016 to 
£265,121 in 1826- Chapman's Common™. 74. 

1 III 182fithe That pass Was easy for carta ; tha Pioneers were at work, making the 
mid to fthiwnili. Captain Clnni#' Itinerary, 145. Improvements wont on in the 
JiHB from to 1544, Chapman 1 * Certain btcc* S67i 
1 GhapEfum'a ConuiWR^ 73. 

1 lii 1837* 1-17 penes wm thought a good price, < Chapman, f#}. In 1847 tlae price 
Wtis l‘B4. (Dittflr 59) * ChapEEL&ii'fl Ccmmerce, 78, 

* On[itikill O. Wfngtfc, of 29th March 1032. Boe n. Gov. Sol. L 14, TlifcSP long 
junniQ)-B were not a pars gain to the bnalsnadnii] el. The work was tistv trying, mf, 
L-Hpeciailv below the SahyMrii, m any cattlo died or wero injured Jot life. ik*m H Gov. 
Su. XCJIL 29. 
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town of Ntisik as well to secure better pasture for their cattle, 
immense droves of Yauj&ris left the main route at Silken and went 
direct through Sdykhed and Vridi. Grain was chiefly carried on 
bullocks of which, an almost unbroken stream passed from sunrise 
to sunset. Cotton carta were occasionally seen* but the road was 
little more than a field track. 1 

By the opening of the Peninsula (18G1) and the Dhomi and 
Manmdd railways (1877), the trade of Nlnik has been greatly 
changed and developed. Between 1S68 and 1878 the Peninsula 
railway figures show an increase in passengers from 462,,003 to 
524,281, and in goods from 70,491 to 100,149 tons. 

During these eleven years, at Igatpari, passenger traffic has fallen 
from 134,235 to 49,108, and goods from 2032 to 1168 tons; at 
Niisik, passenger traffic has risen from 118,189 to 151,380, and 
goods from 12,479 to 12,592 tons; at L&saLgaon, passenger traffic 
has risen from 28,282 to 36,468 in 1878, and goods from 10*045 to 
11,427 tons; at Matm&d, passenger traffic has risen from 55,227 to 
95,554, and goods from 15,407 to 46,697 tons; and at Jfandgaou, 
passengers have fallen from 84,356 to 42,129, and goods risen from 
9802 to 10,761 tods. 

The following statement shows the passenger and good* traffic at 
each station in the Easik district in 1&68, 1873, and 1878: 
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t Thy ohief changes id the carriage of goods are, in exports, a 
nse in moha from nothing to six tone; in tobacco from one to 
twenty-eight tons; in oil from twenty-one to 134 tons; in country 
piece-goods from eighteen to 102 tons; in wool from fourteen 
to twenty-six tons; in cotton from 5605 to 6052 tens; in fruit 
and vegetables from 2083 to 2378 tons; in firewood from 836 to 
1970 tons; in hides and horns from 116 to 198 tons; in linseed 
from 3897 to 4014 tons; in metal from 147 to 290 tona; in salt 
from thirty-five to fifty-nine tons; in sugar and molasses from 231 


1 Survey Snperiotflndtfflt to the Collector 910 of 1374 

W3U70J u4 tbo extTr 
Bom Rev. Bee 1339 of 1&42, 137 S. P “ 1 
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' to 4GG tons; and in sundries from 5460 to 6745 tons. There is a 
fell ip the esport of opium from 441 to 193 tons; in gr&m from 
10,165 to 16*065, and in timber from SSI to 117 tons. In imports 
there is a rise in cotton from Gve to 1669 tons; in firewood from 
1 nothing to 426 tons; in grain from 1954 to 17,328 tons; in metal 
• from 834 to 1689 tons; in moha from nothing to 321 tons ; in hides 
and horns from four to twelve tons; in country piece-goods from 156 
to 581 tons; in Europe twist from 332 to 346 tons and in country 
| twist from 163 to 245 tons; in salt from 4140 to 5795 tons; in 
sugar from 677 to 1343 tons ; in sundries from 7185 to 26,750 tons; 
in tobacco from ten to 574 tons; and in wool from seventeen to 
twenty-two tons. There is a fell in the import of linseed from eleven 
1 to six tons i of European piece-goods from 1672 to 917 tons; and of 
timber from 702 to 155 tons. The details are given in the following 
statement i 
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Passenger and goods traffic returns on the Dhond and MunmM 
State Railway are available for throe half-yearly periods since ita 
opening in January 1879- Of the three Nosik stations, Man mid, 
which is a junction station, shows the largest number of passengers 
rising from 31,462 in the first* to 42,078 in the third period, and 
Ycola, well known for its silk and cotton manufactures, shows the 
largest amount of goods, rising during the same time from 1693 to 
28d4 tons. Iu the second period, which includes tko rainy season 
(July-November), both the passenger and the goods traffic show a 
considerable fall* The chief inward goods* besides coal and railway 
material, are grain, pulses* molasses* tobacco, salt, twist, dyes* and 
piece-goods, and the most important outward goods are fruit and 
vegetables. The following statement gives the chief details of the 
passenger and goods traffic at the three stations during the eighteen 
months ; 
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Of the traffic by road no details arc available. There is still a 
considerable traffic down the Thai pans to the coast. But the 
,,, , . *“*” is now from aud to the railway stations. 

aking the traffic by road and by rail together, the chief exports 
are gram, oil-seeds, molasses, hemp, cotton cloth and dlk goods 
including turbans, ptambnrt, and jntfWu, copper brass and silver 
vessels, omens, garlic, mid betel leaves. At the Lfaalgaou railway 
station, 146 miles from Bombay, a great quantity of grain, chiefly 
wheat, is bought by agents of Bombay firms and by brokers. Tim 
P 1 of E™ m h:L \ of lat « considerably increased. In ordinary 

1 1 . ss z e inC 

>»■*•>» >•»«»■ >«. i’rEAfi is ."ES 

cotton are pretty largely exported from Mdlognou and other 
xmrthcrr, parte of the district, doth and silk goods, prepared d, 
at Ycola, llr0 sent as far ns Bomliay iWi sil^i y 

iKSfifcateSisS 

railway station. Bote] leaves m>wtl ■ i, the KherVMi 

division, are also largely exported qq, P ,' ,a , t . It ‘ Smnar «ol)- 

contribute about £ 160,000 [R s . 15,00,000). fe J ° f YeoIft aJcmo 

copper and braS^^a^^jSiy'ifih inchd “ff 
and salt. There has lately been » ,L™,. cs, sugar, groceries, 

Kuropcan piece-goods, ke rosin e oil'hi 'if ’ ncrea . 1J ? m tlllJ imports of 
which are consumed by all classes * JmrJv tnRtL ^ cs > aud sundries, 
^ Keccgoods are sent STb JtSfl* «tmi 

orders of some large firm and sold t i” 1 aei J' r ^ lincfl with tho 
make their own purchases, and dispose of th ™, *^1 th ° firm * 

or at weekly markets and fairs ' IJ goods in their shops 

dhotarjada* are brought from V' ^ C !'! ^ s ' chiefly lurjdd# and 
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The agencies for distributing imports and collecting exports am 
k trade centres, weekly or half-weekly markets, fairs, shops, and 
1 peddlers. The chief centre* of local traffic are Igntpuri, N&dk, 

( Usalgaoii* N&ndgaon, Maniuad T and Yeolaon the railway, Pimpnlgaon 
(Baavant), Chdudor, and Mnlcgaon on the Bo in bay-Agra road, and 
Slunar on the Ahmcdnugnr-hliSsik road. 

A few rich traders, with capitals of from £5000 to £20*000 
(Rs, 50,000-11*. 2,00,000), have dealings with Bombay in European 
piece-goods, precious atones, bullion, and sundries. Trade is brisk 
in March, April, ami May, when the bulk of the wheat and other 
late crop comes to market. In tha rainy season (Juno - October) 
almost all trade, including weaving and the "making of metal vessels, 
is dulb 

Although there are no monopolies, several trades are carried on 
almost entirely by certain classes, Gujarat and Mdrwar Yanis, 
Khatris, Sdlis, and Shim pis deal in piece-goods and cloth ; Mdrwiir 
aiul Ltidsakkii VinU and Tel is in grain and groceries j Rokoris 
and Other Mural mAn* in oil and hardware ; Bohoris, SMffipis, and 
Brahmans in haberdashery; Ladsakka Ydnis and TdmboLis in 
spices and groceries; and Ttimlmts and Musalmans in metal 
vessels. Besides these, the chief trading classes ana Kuchina, 
Ko intis, Kii^lrs, Dhangars, Firsts, Manidns, Pardeahis, Vanjdris, 
Mitlis, Knnbia, and IMgvans. 

In every sub-division, weekly or half-weekly markets are held in 
nine or ton of the towns ond larger villages. The market days are 
known throughout the neighlnnirhoud, and all who have anything 
to sell or to buy crowd to the market. They arc usually held in 
some open space in the village, and for a few hours in the afternoon 
are gay and crowded. Almost everything required by the people, 
grain, salt, spices, pepper, bangles, cooking vessels, coarse hand and 
machine made doth, and, in soma places such as Suykheda, Ntiaik 
aad Mtilegaon, ponies and cattle, am offered for sale. Small villages 
generally depend for their supplies on weekly markets. The dealers, 
who are chiefly Marwar, Gujarat, and Lddsukkn Yanis, and IMgvdns, 
have fixed shops in some neighbouring town or village, and go 
from one market to another. Generally one member of a family 
travels, while another stays at home and minds the shop. They do 
not move much during the rains. 

In every sub-division, in connection with two or three temples and 
religious places, yearly Mrs are held at stated times. The chief are 
at Ndsik, Trimbak, Saptan bring, NrutAla, Bkugnon, Vudner, 
Pimpri, Sheudurui, NSmpur, and Bogte. At Pimpri in IgatpuH, 
where the country is hilly and most of the people are Kunbis, 
Kolia, or Thdkurs, a considerable trade in blankets is carried on by 
the Dhaugnrs, who sometimes take sheep in return for blankets. 
Except that they are larger and have a greater variety of goods, 
fairs differ little from weekly markets* They last, from one to 
fifteen slays and draw from 1000 to 15,000 people, some of whom 
come from considerable distances* The fairs and weekly markets 
generally provide the poorer classes with almost all their daily 
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wants, except oil and liqqor which are brought ham the Tell and 
the KsiMtj and firewood, which 1.1 either gathered by the people 
themselves, oris not uaod,its p]ace being supplied by cowdung cakes. 
The rich and middle classes usually lay in a six or twelve months* 
supply of some of the articles of daily new, when they are plentiful and 
cheap. They buy other articles from the Mirwkr and Lddsakha 
Yani shopkeepers, who deal in grain, pulses, salt, molasses, sugar, 
oilj clarified butter, spices, and groceries, and sometimes in drugs. 
Almost every large Tillage has at least one or two such shopkeepers* 
In towns where thoir number is greater they got their supplies, 
except groceries which they sometimes order* from Bombay, from 
those who have an excess or who owe them money* In villages the 
Supplies are chiefly drawn from the nearest markets or fairs, or direct 
from the producers. Town shopkeepers have their own capital 
which they sometimes lend at interest* hut Tillage shopkeepers are 
almost entirely dependent on borrowed capital. Their business is 
on a small scale and they have no dealings outside the district. 
Both m villages and towns, resident customera pay either in cash or 
by monthly settlements, and strangers by ready money. Inter*j a 
not charged on monthly accounts, nor is any discount at tawed for 
cash paymentSK Trade by barter often takes place in the Sahvadri 
sub-dmsmns between hnsbandmeo and shopkeepers or peddlers 
Peddlers, chiefly IHrvadis, Lineijats, Shimpis, kJSj, and 
Jioh'jT!^ attend weekly markets, Mfrvftdia end Linjrfvnts deni in 
groceries, Shimpia in cloth, ttrfra in metal pots anFbWlea, and 
Bohons a hubertkshery. They hoy their .tores from lnrgo 
bhopkeepera and hold a stock wort!, from £2 10*. to £20 (R*. >T- 
Rs 200). They take their wares ob their head., or on puck 

Shhl a fl ° r | fcrS ™ “!*■» aud Bometunos iu the mifway, 
Kathhis and Makrfma take cloth, false pearly stones, and bead's 
Somriuutti they soil their wares without receiving any cash payment 

Makrdins occasionally bring wjtli them good Arab horse*. 

a marked chan™ 

JJ*?* o{ T de and ms freely increased its amount. The 
effect of these changes on the different classes of the people it 

sSZZdr * cW - tlM £ £ 

As regards traders the chief results seem tn Vu> *„ - 
amount of the business done and a fall in the rate of nr^t* Vl' 

K 3 £r ~£ 

competition wan small and pmfitJ hiS wS® i 

mpid carriage, tho stock in trade can J if ) V * tefe . ' IU,J 
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hlieir bolder and wider methods of trading, and their willingness to 
take ii smaller mar gin of profit■* have enabled more than one class 
of outside traders to establish themselves ioNdaik. The chief of 
these outside traders arc Bohoris from Bombay and Surat* who 
have gained a large share of the iron* hardware* and cloth trades^ and 
have lately started the import of heroame oil. Another class o£ 
Mugalmdns* Me mens, known in Kasik as Kachhis, within the last 
few years, Lave become the leading wholesale grain-dealers. Some 
have settled in the district* hut moat have their head-quarters 
in Bombay and come to Nosik only during the fair months* 
Another class, who compete with the Kachhis in grain and with 
the Bohoris in oil and cloth* are Hindus of the BMria caste. Like 
the Kachhis* most Bhatia traders belong to Bombay and visit Nasik 
only during the busy season* 

The competition of these outside classes has injured the local 
traders in three wavs. Tho margin of profit has been lowered, 
some important branches of trade have passed from their hands, 
and the number of middlemen has been reduced. In spite of these 
disadvantages* the local opinion would seem to be* that the groat 
increase in the amount both of exports and of imports* has more 
than made up to tho local traders for their losses from competition 
and from changes in the system of trade which they have been 
unable or unwilling to adopt* 

The three chief changes in the system of trade* easy and safe 
carriage* fewer middlemen* and smaller trading profits, tend to 
better the state of producers whether manufacturers or husbandmen* 
In the oi^-e of ninnufEieturers and other skilled workmen* the gain 
from these changes is* to a great extent* met by loss from outside 
competition. Local opinion would seem to agree that the changes 
in the course and system of trade have little* if at all* benefited the 
class of skilled workmen. 

The manufacture of silk goods, of cotton cloth* and of brass and 
copperwaro* have of late years increased. At the same time tho 
general use of imported hardware and other articles* which* under 
the head Sundries* have risen from 7185 tons in 1873 to 26,750 
in 1878, has forced many craftsmen to leave their old callings and 
take to weaving or hrasaware making. The result has been that* 
oven in tho prosperous callings* the competition of local labour and 
the competition of cheap outside goods* have together greatly 
lowered the rate of wages. 

In two respects the changes have injured hostuindnien. Outside 
competition has destroyed their former monopoly of profit in 
seasons of local scarcity* and their gains ns carriers have been 
reduced. Their loss from outside competition in times of scarcity 
is doubtless considerable. During tho famine years (1876-77) 
in spite of the failure of the local crops* grain importations prevented 
the price of millet rising above sixteen pounds the rupee. Their 
lo m from the decrease of long cart- journeys to the coast La* to some 
extent* made up by their employment in carrying to and from 
the railway stations* which* though it yields a smaller return* 
does much less damage to their cattle* Against those Joshes 
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husbandmen, or at least landholders, gain from the greater ease 
with which their produce finds it market, and the much larger share 
of the export price that, from the competition of traders and the 
reduction of the number of middlemen, now goo* to the grower. 
Another great gain is the wide inni'ket that quick carriage lias 
opened for such rich and perishable product* as vegetables and 
fruit and molasses. On the whole it would seem that, as producers, 
husbandmen, at least near the line, hate decided I v gained by tho 
opening of the railway, and that, as consumers, they bare, all over 
the district, profited by the reduced cost of cloth, hardware, suit, 
tu], and sundries. Labourers, like husbandmen, hare, on tho 
whole, benefited by the clmnges in the system of trade. The 
chief exception to this is the case of carriers’. Before tho opening 
of roads great numbers of Vanjdm and LamAnie, and, to a less 
extent, of Chiirans and Kuo bis, lived as pack-bullock drivers, 
liic opening of cart roads reduced the demand for thdr services 
and many were forced either to leave the district or to take to 
tillage. Afterwards, when (1301) tho bulk of the traffic pa^cd 
from carts to the railway, many of the poorer husbandmen and field 
workers lost an important source of income. Again, the railway 
demand for labour, both skilled and mis killed, hns, to a gnJt 
extent, b«en met from outside. Deccan Mhdrs furnish the balk d 

the Tt l ( ' T DOrth e?‘n a fc' 1 Bomba ? craftsmen, the bulk of 
the skilled labourers. Still the great development of trtido 

employs a largely increased amount of unskilled labour: and it 
would seem tl^at re’y few people of the labouring elms We to 
leave the district in search of work. As consumers, Isteurers 
equally withhusbandmen, share in the advantages of cheap doth' 
hardware, oil, salt, and miscellaneous articles. * 

Good roads, and still more tho railway, have, in a special —av 

villages on the line of road have declined fin™ [lie ,,, * 

M, d„c«, is .*» aJ mttbvX “ 

NdDiIcn.i.i(i, Ltaduwn, and Uhoti, from sniatl vii:.['. C s to in/noi 
country towns and trade centres, wu v mages to import 
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dyeing, and weaving of ^ilk, the making of gold and silver thread, 
the weaving of cotton clotli> the weaving of carpet a, the weaving of 
tape, the dyeing and printing of cotton doth, blanket weaving, and 
lac work. The two rniscol!ancons crafts are the making of paper 
and nitre. 


The making of copper and brass vessels is one of the moat 
important ami prosperous of NAsik crafts, Besides supporting a 
very well-to-do class of KAaiirs., or dealers in copper and brass ware, 
thin industry gives cm ploy meat to three seta of workmen* Tain bats 
makers of large articles, Kalaikars 1 makers of small articles, and 
CharnkvAlns workers on rhe lathe or polishers. One or two TAmhat 
familiesaro found iu some of the larger villages and country towns, 
hut the bulk of them, and almost all Kahukars and Charnkv&lAs,, 
are settled in _\asik-and Gjliar, about twelve miles north of Xa.dk. 

Kdadrs, with an estimated strength of about eighty 3 families, are 
said to have gathered into NAsik mm the outlying villages* Their 
home tongue is Mar&i-ki, and, except a few of the richest, they live 
in one-storied houses* They wear the sacred thread, a slightly 
modified Brahman turban with a rather broad Hat dome, generally 
carelessly folded, and short coats or Jackets that do not reach below 
the hip. They drink liquor and eat animal fond, and are sober, 
thrifty, and orderly. Their solo occupation is selling brass and 
ci -pper vessels either wholesale or retail. They are well-to-do. They 
w orship the goddess Krill, and have a temple of their own. Widow 
marriage is allowed and they have no trade guild. 

Of Tnmbats there are two chief divisions, Hindus and Munahnanfl* 
The Hindus are by much the more numerous and important., 
with an estimated strength of one hundred families at Naaik and 
fifteen at Ojhar* The Nosik Timbats used to be settled in the west 
of t he city near the Trimbak gate, from which they have lately moved 
to the outside of the MaUrfr gate in the west. They are said to have 
cotne, between three and four hundred years ago, from ChAmpuncr* 
the ruined capital of the Punch Mahals, They claim a Kshatriya 
origin, and seem to belong to the same stock as the Tam bats of 
Ahmedahad, Barods, Surat, and Bombay. Before reaching NAsik 
they are said to have settled in the village of Ojhnr, where there are 
still fifteen families and a temple of their family goddess KAIL 
Though, out of doors, they speak Marathi, their home tongue is 
Gujarati* The men wear Mnrstha I Iraki rum turbans, and the women 
a modified Gujarati dress, keeping to the petticoat and small head 
robe, hut wearing Marat ha instead of Gujar&ti ornaments. Their 
houses are generally one-storied* In food they are strict vegetarians. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and skilful* Their special 
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s At Xiiuk there arc aUmt one hundred Fftniiliu, Rnd fifteen *t Ojhnr. 

, Tho details are ± KAaifc 50, C-hAador 2, Yt^U 10, Vani 2, Vinefaur 4, Satina S, 
MAleFiinn fi, And Mrmmid 2. 

* t'Wpiiiicr wenui never to have recovered aince it* capture by the Emperor 
IjnniAyuu m Ft to he one of the royal eeati in Gujarlt* and rapidly 

decayed. See Bombay Gazetteer, III. 3tNi k 
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work in making large brass and copper vossda. Their occupation 
b constant and AvdT paidj and, though few of them have capital, 
almost all are well-to-do* They keep images of Khandolia and 
Bahiroba in their honsea. But their chief deity is Kali whoso 
worship they aootn to have brought with them from Chumptacr. 
They have the special custom of holding marriage!* once in every 
four or five years only* At these timet? all girla between five and 
eleven must be mated. The ceremonies and rejoicings last over 
two or three weeks during which all Tauihut shops are cl^nd. 
According to Lla means a roan spends on his son's marriage froth 
£10 to £50 (Ea. 1G0 ^ Ks. 500), and from JES to £40 {R8*50-Rm 
400) on his daughter's marriage. Whatever its origin this system 
of periodic marriage seasons has tho advantage of greatly reducing 
feasting and show charges. Though them is no trade guild, cans a 
infitience Forces the workman, to keep certain social and trade rules. 
At every marriage the bridegroom has to pay a caste fee of VI*. 
(Us, 6), nntl la*. Od. (Rs. 6-4) if the bride is a widow* Tho 
sit eii thus collected forms a fund, used for charitable and religious 
purposes. 1 Only a few Tflmbaty have shop*. They teach their I.hivs to 
read and write, and to keep Marithi accounts. Their wares am in 
fairly constant demand, with a yearly busy season in SArdr«ji and 
Bhddrajmd (September and OctobrJ^ and a specially heavy harvest 
once in twelve years during Sinkotlha. Except six families of 
dealers all am workmen. Their work is plain ; beauty of shnp^ and 
polish are its chief excellence* Among the Hindu Tei lit huts, are 
live families of Koukani Ttimbals who belong to a colony of 
Mans this from Cbaul and Rev dan da in Kolaba. They perform the 
thread ceremony, cat animal food, drink liquor, and* allow widow 
marriage. Except that their women dross in Marathi fash ton, they 
do not differ in appearance from the Gujarati Tfimhate. 

Musalmhn TacnWs are probably converted Gnjnriti Tatnbats. 
They have six workshops in Nuktk, and about ten in C hinder. 
The Chiindor settlement is due to the patronage given to the town 
by MMMrrivHolkiir* This prince, when visiting than dor about the 
your 1 *55, was muck taken with the towa, mid, to improve it, tempted 
craftsmen to settle, by gilts of land and money. Among the 
settlers were Musalnidn Tiim bats from Nagar in Mdrwitr, For a 
time they enjoyed highly paid employment in the ChAndor mint. 
When the mint™ closed soon after 1810, tho Tambats took to 
forking In iO|>p r and buss, bo long ns the Bombay -A gra road 
remained the highway of trade, the demand for their wares was good, 
but, since the opening of the rail way, the Agra road has fid led 
into disuse, tho demand for Chandor*brass-work has ceased, and 
the TambatJi that are left, are badly off, with only a local demand 
for their wares. The six NMk families came from Chtindor. 
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Knlaikars, or tinsmiths, the other class of bra?s-workers iiolnng to 
FanehAI caste of Mrinitln speaking Hindus, They call themselves 
1 Ar^n Sew*ram ush t Kuhtitris/ but in spite of their high claims aomo 
dolll>t attaches tv their origin. They are not allowed to cuter Karn'u 
temples on the Godiivari, and 0himbh&ra profeaB to despise them, 
refusing to mend their shoes. The result of this is that they always 
try to hide the fact that they are Prill dials, and take new names 
according to their callings. The N£sik Kabukars are said to have 
come from Bethir. In Nosik there are about fifteen establishments 
uf Kalaikars. Their proper craft bus of Into failed them. They 
owed their position as a special class, to the belief that the 
burning of nava&itjar M Chloride of ammonium, brought on a house¬ 
hold the wmth of the gods. OE bite this feeling has* to a great 
extent, passed away, and, as (inning is a very simple process, the 
need of a special class of workmen has ceased. Kuhiikars differ from 
Tam bats by casting pots as well m boating them into shape, and 
by making small instead of large articles, 

ChanikmUis, or polichors ou the lathe, of whom there are 
about fourteen families, belong to different castes. Five of them are 
Kalnikars, four Thataro P&rdeahis, two Maruthfo, one Mhimpis, 
and one Kolis. They have pretty constant work and are fairly well- 
to-do. They geuera&y make no pote, and are the hired servant a of 
the Kasiira. Thu Thatere Pnrdeshis, who have their head-ipiarters 
at Raipur, Nagpur, and Benares f say that they have been nettled 
for centuries at Kasib, and that their forefathers were warriors, Only 
one among them has opened a small coppersmith's establishment 
like those of the KuluiWs. The Mumlhas and Slrimpis have been 
settled in NiLaik for a fow years only* The Knli says, he is of the 
same caste writh the Kolia of Sarvatirth, Tikit, and Baflgaon in 
Nrisik, and that his forefathers have been Bottled ns polishers id 
Ntisik for eight or nine generations, 

A little brass and bell metal is smelted by Tfimbata in Nrisik, mid 
Borne of the copper is made from broken pots. But the bulk of 
the copper and brass comes by rail from Bombay, in the shape of 
sheets of English copper and brass generally about four feet square. 
They are bought by KAsars iti Krisik, generally throngb Hindu 
brokers, and sold to, or given to be worked by Timbals- There are 
throe kinds of brass and copper sheets, thick, medium, and thin. They 
differ very little in price, copper coating £1 8s. to f t 10#> {Ra* 41- 
Es. 45), and brass £3 8s* to £4 l Os* (Rs + 34- Es, 35) a hundredweight, 
with two shillings extra, ode for brokerage and the other for carriage. 


Brass and other alloys are smelt oil in a pit about three feet round 
and four or five feet deep* At the bottom of the pit a bellows-tube 
is firmly fixed, and over the tube are laid three or four fiat-bottomed 
dome-shaped crucibles or pots, about eighteen inches high and 
a foot round. These crucibles am made of powdered Hint and 
ashes, filled with copper and £iue, and closed by an air-tight 
stopper. Charcoal, dried cuwelting cakes, and wood, are heaped over 
them. The fire is lighted, and, with the help of the bellows, blown 
to a white heat- The craftsmen know the time, generally from four 
to five hours, required for the alley to form, and, when it is ready. 
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T*ith the help of ft a instrument called cAjfdA, 1 the crucibles are taken 
out quo by one. On taking it out, the slide of the crucible ia beared 
by the point of ft noil* and the liquid contents arc allowed to flow 
into shallow clay trough*, and loft to cool. When cool, the solid 
ma ss is dragged * from the trough by ft pair of tongs, laid on a very 
strong atone* and beaten thin. After it has been reduced to the 
proper thinness* the process of working it into shape is the same &a 
of shaping imported Srass and copper sheets. 

The sheet is laid on the floor, and on it the workman traces, with 
a Compass, the shape of the article to lie made and cuts it out with 
scissors or u chisel. The metal is then softened in the fire and 
hammered, and again softened and ham me red, three or four times, 
till it is beaten into shape. Each vessel is generally made of two 
pieces* an under and un upper part, separately beaten into sha]>e 
and soldered with brass, bumx mvaqi 3 and chloride of ammonium 
d?ar + The men work in bands of five or six, dividing the 
labour* some marking the rough shape* others shaping the neck, and 
the rest giving the whole a rough polish. All the polishing tho 
T&mb&ts give is rough scrubbing with a mixture of powdered 
charcoal and tamarind pulp, followed by beating with u small 
hammer till the whole surface of the vessel is covered with little 
facets, fsinall cups, vessels fur performing worship in, and other 
articles that want a high polish* are handed to the lathe-workers. 

The process of polishing pots on the lathe is simple. The pot is 
fixed to the lathe with sealing wax, and, while the wheel is turned 
by a labourer, the polisher* sitting close to the pot, holds against it a 
sharp pointed tool called randtta, which, m the pot whirl*, scrapes its 
outer surface. Except one man who has a coppersmith^ shop, (ho 
polishers are nil hired servants. The copper and brass scrapings or 
dust ure returned to tha dealer. Although none are rich* all have 
steady employment* and earn, on an average, from 10?, to 30. {Ra t £_ 
Ea. 15) a month* 


A coppersmith^ chief tools ttnd appliances are : (1) a stone, dagad, 
wrtlii nbonttflTGQ leet above and two feet under gromulj on whiclibrsss 
other e&sLiii^s ure bfirttnn, Aa it linn to stand very p&uijh 
thestono is chosen of flawless black basalt and is very cnrofu'ily 
smoothed. One of these stones is said so mo times to cost as much 

A Q .1 111 i' If1 fI fJ'i "Wil-li i. it* «mj. j. J _ . i* , r M 
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airanM; worth £2 (Its, 20), (0) Abo at fifty small hammers, meed 

when iho pot is placed on tho liar anvil, worth about £10 (Rs. 100), 
(10) Two pairs of scissor^ for cutting copper or brass wheels, words 
4#. (Ha. 2)* (11) A wooden stand, khodvi t for supporting the 
liar anvil. This is a block of wood with two lege about 60° 
apart, and, in the angle between the legs, a solid block of wood with 
a hole in the middle. This stool is set slanting on its logs, and 
the bar anvil is passed through the hole* the lower part of the bar 
anvil serving as the third log of the stool, and supporting it in a 
slanting position, Tho workman, sitting on the "bar anvil with his 
legs on either side of it, holds the pot in his left hand on ike anvil 
at the end of the bur, and beats it with the hammer in his right 
hand. (12) Two files, Mna#, worth 2 a (Re. 1) each ; they are 
renewed every year. (13) Two pairs of compasses, kaiv&rt, together 
worth 4*. (Rs* 2) + (14) Two hollow stones, tikhah, on the top of which 
the sheet is laid and rounded by hammering j they are each worth 
§*, [ft*. 4)* (15) Eight chisels, eAAaiti*, for cutting the metal, 

worth together about 8A [Rs. l~S), 

Kalaikars, who make small articles, require tbe following tools : 
(1) An anvil, airm i, worth 10#. (Rs. 5). (2) Four bar anvils, kfuirutii#, 
worth together IGm (Rs. 8)* (3) Four hammers worth together 8#. 

(Rs. 4). (4) One pair of tonga, $dnd*i a worth I*. (8 c*,) + (5) Two 

pairs of scissors worth together 2a, (Re. !) + (5) Five files, hdu#U t 

each worth from 3dL to 9d H (2 - G a#.). (7) A vice, shagda t worth 
8a, (Rs, 4), (8) A pair of bellows worth la. (Buff.). (D) A saw, 
karvtd) worth 1#. (3 <z#*)+ (10) An iron bar, #aitdAdn, with one end 

smoothed as an anvil. (11) A scraper, randhjt, of Hat iron six inches 
by half an inch, with one end bent and sharpened. It is used for 
scraping and polishing pots, and is worth 1*. (8 «*.). (12) A borer, 

xdmta, worth I Jd, (1 anna). (13) A foot mile, go/, worth 3d. (2 a#.)* 
(14) A square iron tray, hh t worth fid. (4 f«.}. (15) A palm-leaf 
fan, jkadpana t used for making a draft, worth id, (4 auras). 


Polishers or lathe workers have seven chief tools, (1) The wheel 
that drives the lathe, worth £l 4s. (Rs. 12), (2) The lathe, worth Is. 
(8 It is a cylindrical piece of wood with one end made so that 
the pot can be fastened to it with sealing was. (3) Twenty scrapers, 
titudhiOf, worth together Ithr. (Rs. 5). (4) A bar anvil, iharvai, 

used to remove notches and other roughnesses, (5) Three email 
hammers worth together Is, (hL [12 cm.). (G) Tongs worth 1a (8 a*.), 
(7) A |mir of bellows, bhdla f to work tho fire required to heat pots 
that want repairing. (8) A sharpening stone, pdthri, worth Gd. 
n pound (8 a#, a required to sharpen the scrapers* These are 
tho ordinary tools. One Kata Skur named Gy Ami has been enterprising 
enough to buy an English lathe. The machine cost him £i>0 
(Ra.SOO). It has worked well, and, from their better polish, his 
wares command spednI prices, 

A large class of ornaments and small articles are made by 
casting. Those used for worship are: (1) Tho abhiehtktipdir* 
some what like the jjvufwi, except that its bottom tapers into a 
point; it stands in a tripod, with a ring at the to]\ and lias a hole 
in the bottom through which water drips on the object of worship. 
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(2) The sampusMa* a hollow cylinder, varying from two to six inches 
in diameter ;md one to (worn height, is used for washing images, 

(3) The chauki, a low four-footed stool, round, squint?, or six or 
eight cornered, is used ns an image stand ? or us a support for nil 
image Bland* (-1) The adhdj a stand on which the conch, i-r thunk h, 
is placed, is generally tortoise-shaped, and about half an inch 
in diameter. (5) The j/Jiiiinto, a long handled bell, baa its handle 
generally carved into the figure of Ilaciunum, the monkey god p or 
of tiarnd, Vishnu’* half-man half-bird charger; it varies much 
in si zb. (t>) The ek'i rti is a fish-shaped pot for burning camphor, 
about two to four inches long, 1,7) The pinch/irti is a similar pot 
for horning clarified butter before idols; it hm five openings 
for wicks, (8) The dhupdrti, a stand with hemispherical top and 
liottoin, in used for burning incense. (9) The nirinjm 3 the lamp in 
which clarified batter is kept horning during worship* is of two shape*, 
a taller and a shorter, the shorter one much like the dhtjmln (No. 
8). (10) The arghya t a narrow cup* from half an inch to three 
inches long and from u quarter of an inch to an inch broad* has a 
Out handle and long tint snout from which sjicnficEal water is potirtsl. 
(II] Thspanehjxi h is a box with chambers for die various powders* 
turmeric, $uldl 3 ahir f and Alifftfru, used in worship. (12) The kumat 
is a round plate with a stand on which the idols are placed, (1.3) 
The idmha.n t a shallow bath, except for its slightly bulging rim not 
unlike the idi or dining dish, is used for washing the images. 

Three musical iusEraiNculs nre mode: The boll (No* 5)* (IT) 
the jhdnj, or cymbal* and (15) the t*d f a rounded cymbal; the 
jhtinj is about four and the ini about two inches in diameter. Both 
are used in worship while reciting drtix, or songs in praise of the 
ijods. and by l>eggars who gu from door to door aiuiHutr hvnins 
and metrical proverbs* 

For storing and carrying water, the chief vessels are: (16) The 
pdteht a cylindrical copper or brass, pot, with slightly rounded 
bottom, varying in aiae from two inches round to tour or five feet 
across and two or three feet high; the larger vessels are used for 
storing and the smaller for cooking, (17) The tapde, a somewhat 
conical pot, with rounded bottom, and narrow neck ; like the jtiietn 
till* pot varies greatly in bizc; the small ones are used for boiling 
rice find bolding milk, and the targe ones for storing water. 
[18] The hdnda is. a short-necked cylindrical peat used both for 
earning and storing water* (10) The ghdgar has a longer neck* and. 
unlike the hdnda, a sharply sloping lower part, (20) The fttmyn/, 
a copper jar from ten to fourteen inches in diameter and four 
to blue deepj is used for boldinghot briEhing water and for steeping 
clothes - annmg high class EinduHp who wear fresh clothes every 
day p this hot water pot in touch used. (21) The tori' is generally 
small* from four to six inches across, has a rounded bottom, and aides 
that contract at rather a sharp angle; it is made either of cupper or 
bnLRs and is used for holding milk, oil, and butter. (22) The top 
differs from the tort in having its sides rounded instead of sharp; it 
is made either of copper or brass* and ri used for storing ini]k s oil 
and clarified butter. 
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There are three measures: (23) The }HtrjU 7 and (34) the she r* * 
both nf the in cylindrical mid generally made of copper ; and (25) the 
pitraherg & Blind] globular brass pot used for measuring milk. 

There are fire cooking puts : The ptUelti (No, 16), and lapela 
(So. I 7), already described* The (20) Itttfnttjnne, a cylindrical pot like 
the pdtvh only rather bulging in the lower half, seldom more than 
a foot in diameter, (37) The karanda f a machine for stewing 
iflodrikrti slung us, 1 and ^tie or two other native dainties, consists of 
three pieces, underneath a cylinder with flat aide handles, in the 
middle a metallic sieve with two hooks to serve ns handles, and, at. 
the top* fitting the rim of the first piece, u dome with a cup-shuped 
handle; water is boded in the cylinder* the sieve is pot in its place, 
the dainties are laid either on the sieve or on a piece of plantain leaf, 
and the lid is fastened; tlirn In-at is applied to the lower part, and 
the steam* gathering in the cover, stews the dainties. (28) The 
pardi is another sieve or perforated dish used to carry off the surplus 
greaso when k&mnjufi or mniwij are fried in clarified batter* \W) 
The rotwti is a cylinder, six to nine inches in diameter and nine to 
twelve iucheH high, with a sieve at the Lot-tom* used for washing rico 
before it is boiled. (30) The jhtira is. a long handled sieve used for 
fry ing the gram flour paste required for cooking hundis* In making 
huiulis gram Buur* mixed with water, is poured into this sieve 
which is held over a frying pan with boiling clarified butter in it* 
ntid shaken* The gram flour paste fid [s into the pan in drops, which 
become solid as soon os they enter the boding clarified butter. The 
drops arc then taken out in another sieve* culled (31) apasm, which 
differs from the jhara chiefly in net having a rim, (32) Ghfihdtbint, 
or kiilii the English kettle* m now in much use particularly among 
educated natives. (33) The frodAai, or frying pan* is a round pan 
from six inches to six feet across and from one inch to two feet 
deep ; it has two handles opposite each other and Is used for 
frying. Eight eating and drinking dishes arc made: (3-1) The 
paral, a shallow Hofc-bol turned basin, about nix inches deep and 
two or three and sometimes as much as nine or ten feet round, is 
made generally of copper and some times of brass ; It b the imy 
into which boiled rice is poured and handed to the company, 

(35) The mini is a dish-like p>t, usually one or two feet ill 
din meter and sometimes polished, in which enough rice for two or 
three guests is taken from the tray and poured into the plate, 

(36) The ttrjrtth or ni "JAlr, a small brass or copper Indie, about 

two inches in diameter and two to three deep, is used for carrying 
rice from the tray into the enter's plate for the first course, and 
giving it the shape of a solid bail. The r elni is used for the 
second aud Inter courses* and the for the first course only. 


Chapter VT 
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Bmi Work, 

Jrlktm* 


1 M'vfaks and s hrngti* tniwlo rtf riert and eon late mwm kennel, an^nr T 

Almufrtfp andii^rhiis. Tluyttr in shApt- rtidy, J/mfdh art ibnim! 
MUiti'wh&L like A Irttla^i ted wills tha teltom ratter flat: *Afh0£ij am m-jiiatLrtuliur. 

* KaranjiM ftro ni l he Jama ihflpo a* lAcniiw, tint differ fr^m thorn id being nsrult of 
u'ht.-ak Ilnur inaUUdl *>t rice* and m being fried insUad of teimg ntawed; ojirir^jn are 
nmW of rice tteur, raw sugar, a yd i*[*w i*wl They arc round uttei About mi big u 
the pnlm vf tire band. 
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(ST) The iat 9 a timing dish with the rim slightly mclmed 
outwards, is made of bras* and polished, and varies m diameter 
from sis motes to two feet. (38) The vdfi, a cylindrical bran* 
dip with a rounded bottom* from one to four inches in diameter* is 
used to hold ondi matt's abare of cany, and of broth, (39) The 
g&dva t a polished copper or water pot with a narrow neck* 

used for holding each man's supply of drinking water* varies from 
the sifce of a pear to the size of a full-grown pomello* (40) The 
Vfihjacha trimly a 7 also made of copper or brfrtt, is flatter than the 
gudrit and is used for the same pnrpoae, (41) The foil is a 
pear-shaped pot, and resembles the vdf^drA-rt tdmhya in use, size, ami 
material. (42) The vwmkurn ika is similarly used, but in smaller and 
always of brass. (43) The chambit is another small bmss water jar. 

Four drinking cups ore made varying in size from an apothecary "a 
tea spoon measure to eight ounces* They are : (41) the rdmpdtrct, a 
cup with rounded bottom j (43) the jdmh f a rttmprUra on a atand; 
(46) the phulp/rfm ; and (47) the fatnthpdtra, the former with a thick 
rim and slightly broader above, the latter with a thinner rim and 
perfectly cylindrical. 

Two brass lamps are made : (48) the annul yi, and f 19) the hand it 
or WmnHdiru, both flat saucer-like hrasa plates* with hollows in tins 
lip for the wicks j the xamayi is laid on along bras^ stand and the 
bnndil on a shorter stand hung from the roof by brass chains. 

Krisik brass w arn is in good demand not only in the local markets* 
but even as far as Gujarat, the Niiidni J s country, and the Central 
Frovincus. The trade is almost entirely carried on by KnMrs, who 
cither got orders from den]ere in Bombay and other chief trade 
centres, or send their agents* or themselves go* with a cart or laden 
bullock or pony, to Mfibeji fair in Khdndeuh and to smaller weekly 
markets* and dispose of them to village shopkeepers and well-to- 
do husbandmen. In this way the bulk of the largo unpolished 
vessels made by the Tain bats finds a market. But the chief and the 
most growing demand in Nasik l is from pilgrims* almost all of 
whom take away sumo of the graceful highly polished smaller brass 
ware. 

Unpolished copper pote are sold at 2a. 3 d. (Fa, 1-2) the pound p 
and polished ones at bd* (Its. 2-4); unpolished brass pot*i fetch 
Ij. Sd. (14 annax) the pound, and polished ones it. (Rs. 2). Water 
pots of t wo metals, gangdjamni, are morn costly* fetching from 5* + to 
6*. (Rs+2}-Rs*-3) a pound. 


Evcept three or four who have shop® of their own, TAmbnts 
and Kahiiknrs, are, like Charak villas* the hired servants of the KAsars 
or dealers. They are supplied with the metal and are paid for 
working largo copper or brass articles 2s. bit. (Rfl. 1-4) the man. 
and t for small articles* 2*. (Ro« I) the pound, ns they require much 
labour. Casting is paid for according to the sizo and aha pc of the 
article made- To a fairly steady and billed workman these rates 
represent a daily wage of from 4|cL to I*, (3-8 <i*J, 

tber , e , W DO V k 0f WOfk ' nad > wilb f< ? W 0XC0ptioDS. tho 

Idmbata ue well housed, well led, and well-to-do. The Kalaiku™, 


Daceanj 
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though poorer, hare regular work, and are by un mean* badly off. 
L'h&ndar coppersmiths nre ako well employed and most of them 
pro free from debt. Among no class of brass workers do the women 
lake part in the work* 

At ordinary limes coppersmiths work about nine hours a day, 
[from seven to eleven m the morning, and, after the midday re at, 
from two to six. In the busy season (August and November) they 
work extra hours going on sometimes till nine Hindu workmen 1 
ikeep from twenty-five to twenty-seven, and Musalnmu workmen 2 
jfroni sixty to sixty-seven yearly holidays* On none of those is the 
hvorkmau allowed to do any work. Of special holidays, Hindus rest 
Jfroiii labour during the marriage weeks once every four or five year*, 
■nuil whenever □□ adult mom bo r of their caste dies* Musalman 
ETaiKtbats close their shops if any member of their community dies. 

Another class of brass worker* art- the Gtdm who cast articles of 
(boll metal and of the white alloy known as bhatur . They arc 
Mururha Hindus, who, for marriage and other purposes, fortu a 
[distinct comm uni tyj and are said to have originally come to Ndsik 
|froin Mi raj. They are a small body, probably not more than nine 
houses, of whom three are settled fit Xrkik, one nt \eola, three at 
Midegiion, one at CMndor, and one at Biunar One or two Gujarati 
TAmbats also co^t bell metal. The white metal is an alloy 
containing, it is said, two parts of brass to one of zinc. Broken 
brass pots are bought generally for 0}d* (4 \ naaa#) a pound, and 
mixed with zinc, tin, and copper, in the proportion of six parts of 
brass, three good and three poor, to one of zinc, one of tin, and two 
of copper* In casting figures a wax mould of the required shape is, 
except- one small hole, covered with a coating of clay. The alloy is 
then melted in a crucible, and, when ready, is poured through the 
hole on to the wax, the molten metal taking its place as the wax 
melts and burns off. 8 When the mot at has cooled, the clay coating is 
broken and removed. In casting hollow articles such as hells the wax 
mould is filled with clay, and the metul poured in melts and takes 
the place of the wax. The articles chiefly made are, bits or dining 
plates and vdli# or curry cups. They are sold either by weight at 
the rate of Is* to 1#* dd. a pound (Re- 1 - Ke. lift rltrr], or, sf of any 
special design, by the piece* The white alloy, bhatur t is used in 
casting toe rings, jcdm» The Niisik bell metal casters generally sell 
thoir own goods chiefly to Marhthi^s. Their wares have no special 
merit and are in little demand. The work inquires almost no capital, 
and, as a class, the workers are poor, barely self-supporting. Their 
women help by covering the moulds with clay. Their hours of work, 
and their holidays are nearly the same as those of the Kalaikars, 


i The Hindu holiday* &re - u Amdrdtffd* th« hut dayi of wh hmar month, fivo 
(fay* At/HwfJi {Ootfltar-NoYfetnlicr}, five dayi at Sbimtja (March-A|?rLO, two (layI 

at 3am I October), ami two at &iwtrriwf < January), 

^Tlie Mumlrnan (L&yt arv : tmo at Uakri Jd t two nt Aahura, me at Wlfft IJan t i>tm 
at Zhihkn, oaoat Mir*j-LMmhtU>ii*d F ouu nt SShnL-i-Barat, uqh m LfulAt-ttbKidir, twu 
at Ramzan Id, and filly-two Frirhyi, 

* The rtlby s» Hvnrtimtf obtataml from the broken pn|« al [4 a pnnud P 

il n —20 
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Chapter YL 
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Wood Tnmin j, 


Wood Turning supports five families in Niisik« The workers urn 
partly Khatria who are said to have come from Chaul in Kolul*a, 
aod partly Murathris who were origittftlly the Khatris' servants. 

The kinds of wood generally used are* Mia kuda, Wnghtift 
tinetom ; leak, *thj, Teetona grandis ; iivas, Dalbergia itjamensis j 
and blackwood* mm, Dalbergia Intifolia. They are bought from the 
local tinilxT merchants. Besides the wood* their chief other material 
is lac containing resin, sulphur, bees wax* and some colouring 
matter generally mineral. The material generally used for colouring 
red is vermilion; for colouring yellow, or pi meat; tor colouring 
greeo, verdigris or a mixture of orpiment and indigo j for colouring 
blue, indigo, or the English Prussian bine ; and, for colouring black, 
lamp black. 

A wood turner has two tools, the lathe an J the chisel. The lathe, 
ihadgt, consists of two blocks of wood about two feet long six inches 
broad and six inches high, with ft short iron peg or spike on the inner 
face of each of the blocks* Of the tw< > blocks of wood one is kept in its 
place by the weight of a heavy stone, the other is movable. The 
piece of wood to be turned is drilled at each end, the movable part 
of the lathe, always the left block, is taken away, and the wood 
slipped over the two iron spikes. The workman then sits on a board 
opposite the lathe* and,, with his left foot, keeps the movable block 
in its place- He then takes his bow f ham an, a bamboo about three 
feet long with a loose strings and passing a loop of the string round 
the right end of the wood to be turned, tightens his bow f find, by 
moving it sharply at right angle* to the lathe, makes the wood turn 
quickly round on the two iron spikes. As it turns, it is worked into 
shape by a double pointed chisel, held in the left hand. 

When the wood has been well shaped and smoothed, u piece of 
sealing wax is held close to it, and, by the friction, melted and spread 
over its surface. The final polish is given by rubbing it wish » 
leaf of the kevda^ Pandanus odomtissiiiiUH. 

The chief articles turned ere : The hHnv r or rolling pin used in 
kneading wheat bread, n plain wooden bar f rom one to two feet long 
and two to three inches round, costs jd (f anna), and is not 
lacquered. The gudtjndi or huh fat is of three pans, the b^wl, 
the handle, and the pipe. The bow! in made of a eocoamit shell 
with a hole at the top, polished and smoothed on the lathe- The 
handle, from eight to twelve inches long and three to four inches 
round, is hollowed, and the outside carved and covered with luc + 
The pipe is a hollow round stick, from nine to twelve inches long 
and one inch round, smoothed and lacquered. Nasik AuMw are 
of rather inferior workmanship, and cent from did. to ftd (B-6 u.* r k 
Clothes-pegSj khanlu t from four to six inches long and two to 
three muud, coat 2*. (He, 1) a score, Mdi Children** rattles, 
khulkhulth, a lacquered stick, from two to four itiekea long and 
half ftn inch round, with, at each end, a lacquered hollow hall from 
three to five inches round, with a few pieces of stone as a rattle, 
cost lid (l anna) each. Balusters, hat had# t upright sticks from 
p-ix inches to threa feet long and from half an inch to six 
inches round, and lacquered, cost from l]d. to iir L (l - t **.) a stick. 
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Hitlers, akhnis, from r,no to two foot long and one to two inches Chapter 71 

round, are not coloured, and coat from lid. to 44 J, (1-3 ua,). Crafts. 

For walking sticks, ltdthi*, the wood is supplied by the customer and 

the tamer paid from 3i- to 6d. (2-4 as.}, AH of these articles are ' ood 1 « l 7 1 W 

sold in the makers' shops. They have no special merit, and arc not 

in much demand. The turner generally works from eight in the 

morning till six in the evening. He keeps from twenty-five to 

twenty-seven yearly holidays, and earns a monthly income of from 

12*. to IS*. (ltd. G-Rs. 0). The women do not help. 

Silk Working, one of the moat important of Ndsik industries, Sill Working, 
1 b estimated to support about 4000 families. Silk is woven at 
Yeola, Nag, Baiegur, Audarsul, Bhfiran, and Mukheda. The 
IP unit fa ct lira of silk at Yeoln, which is now the chief centre of the 
industry with about 925 looms, dates from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (1115 H.), when one RAghoji Xdik, a fore¬ 
father of the present pdtil, by the promise of a monopoly, induced 
a certain ShAmdfts VAlji, a Gujarfit Vfini, to bring silk weavers to 
settle at Yeola. The monopoly was continued by the I*eshwn’tt 
government, and newcomers could not start silk looms in Yeola 
except by paying the original settlers a fine of £35 (Rss. 350). 1 Under 
the British the monopoly was at first respected. Ta 1837 the 
petition of a Pardeshi named Bapu, for leave to open reeling and 
spinning machines in Yeola, was rejected by the assistant collector, 
and this decision was, on appeal, upheld by the Collector. A 
further appeal to the Revenue Commissioner was more successful, 
and, in September 1845, Rnpu gained leave to set up a machine in 
Yeola. Oil this (26th January 1848) the Gujaratis filed a suit in 
the Yeola sub-judge’s court. The point was decided in their 
favour. But, on appeal, the High Court (24th June 1864) upset the 
decision and put ati end to the monopoly. Since 1864 many classes 
of outsiders have taken to silk weaving, and now there arc 250 
Khatris, 300 Koshtis, 200 Sal is, nnd 25 Mtisaltn&ns. Similarly, 
besides twenty Gnjaififc dealers, there are fifteen Patnis, six Thftkura 
or Bhrama Kshatris, three Shim pis, and four Mu sal mans. 

All of the silk comes to Yeola raw. It is brought from three 
quarters, China, Bengal, and Persia. For trade purposes it is 
divided into sis classes. The first class, fleflf, worth 17*. a pound 
(Rs. 17 a ehtr )the second class, with two varieties dum and tonkin, 
worth 16s. 6d. a pound (Rs, 16-8 a »h«r) ; the third, nm, worth 
16*. a pound (Rs. 16 a *ker); the fourth with two varieties, not, 
worth 13*. a pound (Us. 13 a after), and ml baphi worth 12*. a 
pound (Rs. 12 a after); the fifth with two varieties, cAdrwm and 
bhiak, both worth 8*. a pound (Rs. S a slier) ; and the sixth with 
two varieties, aKJhSrpitn worth 4s. u pound l Rs. 4 a iW), and 
wanton worth 2s. 6,L n pound (Rs. 2-8 u after). All the silk cornea 
from Bombay, in goods and passenger trains, in boxes of about 
thirty-live pounds, 20 wtdftu*- The dealers mentioned above. 


1 rtf t j,ig aniEtuat Ra. 1-4 went fci the Kite - ,R*. 5S S to the Penh Wa n government j 
H*_ 5-4 to the KntfJ; nnd ft*. 321 to the ItujiiriL silk we»v*w fee • cm to dinner. 
Collector^ Alimcdn*^, 124, Ut November 1835. 
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Gujarat Vania, Piitnin, Thikui^j Khimpin, and Musdmins, are- 
men of means with c&pitel of from £5U0 to £30,001) (Rs. 60W - 
Rs. 3,00,000). 

On reucliiug Yeolu the raw silk is inside over to the rouler, mhatkari, 
rnider whose earo it is reeled, sorted,, and spun, It is next made 
over to the dyer, rangnrt, to be dyed, and, when received from him, 
it is$ sent to the weaver, hy whom it is warped, sized, 

and woven. At the reeler'a, the first thing is to sort the silk. 
With this object it is thrown on n three Feet round bamboo 
cage, jp/idiin, 1 that surrounds n centra! handle about twej feet long. 
Sitting in front of fchia retd, the sorter, who is generally a woman, 
fastens the end of the hank to a smaller reel known as ax&ri* and, 
fixing the central rad of the butnboo cage, pluUka, against her left 
foot, spin* il mpidJy by twisting the end of the rod between two of 
her toes. The quality of the fibres in the skein is uneven, varying 
through five or six gradations. It in the sorter^ chief duty to 
watch these gradations, and to wind all of each variety round 
a separate reel. With this object, before she begins to wind, 
she gathers near her five nr six of tho smaller reds or amri&. 
On finding the end of the skein she knots it to one of the 
smaller reels, and, placing the cage against her left foot, spins it 
round between two of her toes. The fibre passes through her 
fingers, and, as soon as its quality changes, she breaks the silk, 
picks up a second reel, knots the end to it, and winds on till the 
t] utility of the silk changes again, when either a third, or the first, reel 
is taken up. If the new quality is the same as that on the first 
reel, the ends of the silk urn put into llio month and tied by the 
tongue with great neatness and speed. In this wav, oven a young 
worker will, without hitch or mistake, sort the hank over five reels* 

The sorted silk i* ready for spinning. To spin it, with the help 
of n small wheel, the silk is wound from the reel* on to bobbins 
gttwlM, made of hollow reed. These bobbins are then Hmmged 
the throwing machine, tdi* and, by means of a wheel and axle, 
iho fibres of each bobbin are twisted together and guided 
through a gloss ring round a drum, dfiul, and then reeled mi a 


To both ^ of a rod, about two fat bmp and iwo inch** maml, an- 
Imlfml nl their flffltrw. n* sroight altpa of lumW sad, about a fat lone th* 
«d* of th W al.^, which epo^mchotbtr at «|u*| in^m M .l form a iW ihapwj 
hgQrt, Itn™ are lied m the following manner. 0 M elring ie tied tn citL-r 
^offtQOoTthc aliM, ooib from it. Mnitdifi-i to tbe otberund of the central fa 
ami ti*d to the end of a al.p lying ojrpont* to tfao Blip next tho fat one t the tvrociM 

“X, " l ”*“ r ™ *• ™ d » - •»-“p-. -jw ™ 

b “■». ->.... «..j 
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small reel or philkL This two t hread* dotddr f yarn is used in 
making Home fibres But most of it is again wound on a reel and 
from that on the bobbins, Mud, a second time, put through the 
throwing machine so as to make the regular, or four thread, cltdrtur t 
yarn, The rak&tvdla, or wheelman, who takes his name from the 
large wheel that drives the throwing machine, has now completed 
his part. 

Silk yarn, called thrnu* U sold either to another dealer or ton 
weaverJ In sorting and spinning, the raw silk loses about eleven 
and a quarter per coat La weight (from 14 to $9 dfiabhus ). L To make 
this loss good a corresponding deduction is made in the standard 
of weight. 

The tools in a spinner's establishment are : Three large and 
one small cages, pJailka and jj luiiki, each worth from 3if. to Sd- 
( > -1 as.), and fifteen or sixteen reels, uadWtf, each worth 3d. to 
<U, A small wheel for winding the silk from the reels 

on to the bobbins, gmrolis r worth Us, (Rs. 3) ■ about 500 bobbins 
worth together about (5 ci#.} ; and (he throwing machine, 

worth together about id 6#- (Rs, 3-i), ^2 10#. (Ks. -o) for the big 
driving wheel, and 8#- (Rs. 4) for the upright wooden frame, Mi, on 
whose pegs the bobbins turn, and S«. (fts* 4) more for the drum, 
dholt round which the twisted threads from each bobbin are rolled. 
To o|h*ii an establishment a rahdtJcayl requires from £3 to £4 
(Rs. 30- Rs T * 40 ) of capital The spun silk is weighed by a lower 
standard to make up for loss in spinning and reeling, and is 
generally sold to a dealer or to a weaver. In the dealer's hands the 
first process the silk passes through is bleaching nud dyeing. 

Silk Dyeing ami Bleaching support about twelve families. Of 
these, six are settled at Yeolu, of whom one family are MuH+ihnAns 
and the rest Khatris. The Musalmrins say they came to Yet d a 
from Burhfinpur; the Khatris, who claim a strain of Ksbatriyablood, 
have a tradition that they came from Sind through Gujarat. I hey 
would wee in to have come to Xasik along with the silk spinners and 
weavers at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A dyer's appliances are very simple, A brick and mud fire-place, 
a large copper cistern, a hollow stone mortar, and some long iron- 
tipped pestles. 

On reaching the dyer's hands, the silk yarn, tfftsrtfi, is, if it is not 
to ho dyed, washed with soap, and. Home rimes, to in like it white, 
expensed to the fumes of sulphur. If it is to dyed, it is first bleached 
by boiling it man alkaline ley called uMar. This ley" is prepared by 
boiling together slaked lima and carbonate of soda, of which three 
k iuds are u set! at Yoola, pdpaclktiS r, hdikhi r r, and tA« r i m u t h V* lien 
boilings the silk hns to he most carefully watched as it spoils if kept 
too long in the ley. 

After boiling it in the alkaline ley the yam is washed, and, while 


1 The dhal&n u * halF-mw |J«*; t , , 

3 The ilrtnili *if the emnpcmnd nro ; rnjr ndnAff r>i *ak yam, i ***■? carbonate ul 
pQf| A | | far i|LiN-klimc, ami ten thfT* water Tin w*l* U diuolvcd in Water, and, to 
ikt strained lojalkm, lima is added and luiind. 
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Silk Dyeing, 


moist, is dipped in a solution of alum, kept iu it for three nights, 
and again washed. The silk is now ready to be dyed. 

To dye it rod, a watery solution of cochineal, Coocus cacti, and 
pistachio galls, Pistacis vara/ in the proportion of one of cochineal to 
four ol the pistachio gulls, is made by boiling the powdered ingredients. 
While still uioist, the silk is steeped in a copper cistern and stirred 
in it till it has taken the required tint. The copper cistern, or dye- 
beck, is allowed to cool, the silk is taken out, washed several 
times, and dried. If the colour is dull, the tint is brightened by 
dipping the silk in lemon juice mixed with water. 

To dye it orange, the silk undergoes the flame processes as to dye 
it red, except that, in addition to cochineal and pistachio galls, the 
dye-beck contains a variable quantity of powdered turmeric. 
The proportions of the orange dye mostly used at Yeola are, 
seventeen of cochineal, see on and u liatf of pistachio galls, and thirty, 
four of turmeric. 

To dye it lemon-yellow, silk is steeped in a lint strained solution 
of ispfoek, a kind of delphinium, and impure carbonate of soda, 
squeezed, and dried. Though not itself yellow, this solution gives 
the silk a yellow that does nut fade by exposure to the sun. To 
dye it green, yellow silk is steeped in indigo, To dye it black, the 
silk is steeped in an infusion of myrohalana, and then, fur a night, 
in a si tint ion of sulphate of iron, then squeezed, stcejied either in 
cocoauut oil or cocoanut milk, boiled Again in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and, when cool, washed in plain water. 

To dye it purple, red silk is steeped in aa infusion of myrobnluns 
and dried without being washed, it is then steeped in a solution 
of sulphate of iron, anil washed. Another way of making a purple 
fabric is, in weaving, to use black silk for the* warp and red for the 
weft. 


Silk is seldom dyed blw?. When hluo silk is wanted the dve 
used is indigo and the work is entrusted to Musalmin indigo dye re,* 

To dye it tawny-yellow, the silk in boiled a degree less In the alka¬ 
line ley, than for other shades. It is then taken out, squeezed, kept 
moist, and, without being washed, is plunged into a solution of 
dyer’s rottlena, Hotfcleria tractoria, and powdered alum, in tbo 
proportion of fourteen of the rottleria to three of the nlinri, mixed 
with carbonate of soda nod boiling water, quickly stirred, and left 
standing till, the effervescence abates. In this mix tare the silk is 
steeped, stirred, and left to soak for about four hours This is the 
most lasting of yellow dyes, but the process requires delicate 
management. 


To dye it enuff colour the silk is steeped in a decoction of 
Ix&hui, Acacia arabica, khair, Acacia catechu, and catechu powder. 

The dyes and dye stuffs used by a silk dyer are- m The 
three vprtehes of impnTO carbonate of soda, known a * kMr, 

kehhlmr, and Win mah, come either from Sind where they are dug 


of them >K fiivc* btlcw, lur Llw bend CMtw 
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from the bottom or small ponds* or from Arabia. They are a mixture 
of the carbonate and sesque-carbonate of soda, and contain a variable 
quantity oi silica* chlorides* and sulphates. According to the amount 
of impurity* the price varies from about 14. to 24. a pound 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 2 tbe man of 28 lbs.). (2) Soap* mbau, generally called 
country soap* is made* chiefly at Kapadranj in Knira* from the oil 
of the Bass in Inti folia* boiled with an alkali no of khdr and lime* It 
is sold in round white opaque pieces at from 2d. to 3d. the pound 
(21 -4 fw- a after). It is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet. 

(8) Sulphur is generally bought from Bohoris who bring it from 
Bombay and other places. To bleach it* white yarn is put in a two 
feet high basket laid bottom np with holes for the free passage of 
air. In the bottom and sides is set a dish of live coals. Among the 
cools, small pieces of sulphur ary thrown* and the damp yam is spread 
Over the basket* and soaked with the sulphur fumes. (4) Alum* 
brought from Outeh and tSiud* has traces of iron* silica* and soda, 
A purer and better variety is brought from China. Sind and 
Gutch slum vary from about lid. to t|J T a pound (Rs. 1 |-Rs. 2 a 

and China alum from about 11 d. to 24. [R*. 2 -R* r 21). (o> 
Copperas* sulphate of iron* or green vitriol* is brought from 
Europe fluid sold at IJel. the pound* (8) Pistachio galls* huz-gnnj f 
brought from Persia and Cafaul* give better tints tlian other 
gulls, (7) Turmeric* hatful, is the product of the Curcuma longa. 
It is grown all over India and yields an unstable yellow dye. 
The mother tubers have more colouring matter than the smaller 
ones* It costs from about 1 \d. to 2 j4, the pound {Rs. 2-Rs i 3a 
man). (8) Ltparekj the flowers and stalks of a kind of delphinium, 
is brought from Persia nod CahuL It is used solely in dyeing 
silk yellow* and costs from la, 94. to 2a* (ue. 14-Re. 1} a pound. 

(9) Of the two kinds of Indian myn ibalans* the chehuHe myrobalan 
ia the one generally used in silk dyeing. It is the product of the 
Termiuuliu chef ui La which grows in all the Sahyidri forests. The 
cost varies from 2*. to 3s. (Rs. I - Its 14) a man for the ripe, und from 
8** to os, (Re. 1 4-B^ 2|) for the unripe fruit. (10) Kapila, the powder 
on the capsules of the dyer's rottleria, conies from Malabar* the 
Himdlayds* and Arabia. It costs from 2* r to St* (Re, 1 ~Ra. 14) a 
pound* (11) The bark nf the habhul* Aeacb arabi ra* and of the khair , 
Acuna Cfttechu* are obtained locally ut a nominal price. Catechu* 
the extract of the wood rind bark of the Acacia catechu* is sold nt !#* 
to U. tj d, (8-12 uff.) the pound* (12) Cochineal* Airmw, the dried 
female insect* Coccus cacti* is found in Mexico and Tcueriff* and 
brought from England to I ml hi and sold at almut -la, (Rs, 2) the 



from Sind, and costs from 8*. to 4s. (Rs. 14-Us, 2) the pound. 

On leaving the dyer* silk is sent to the weaver, mdgtdta, who 
performs three processes, aiding* warping, and weaving, Silk is 
sized in-doors* the warp silk in a different way from the weft silk* 
The warp silk is s ieixI on the tansdla, a pair of upright wooden bars 
about eight feet high with a row of glass rings fixed to each bar 
through which yarn is passed and drawn tight, and stiffened by 
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hriinhiiig iu a Jreusing uf sho. In sizing the wofl* the silk is placed 
oil u cage, and wemnd an reel** While on the reels it. is moistened 
viuh size. The sizer, who is always a woman* sits with tho reel on 
her Mtsidoj and, on her ri^ht, & small wheel, to whoso astle is Grndy 
htted a piece of reed called UkhwiL Picking out the end of the 
hank from the reel, sho fixes it to the likhadi, and, by working the 
vv ee with her right haiud* makes the likhwti spin rjtrick.lv round* 
winding the silk round itself. As the wheel tarns the worker damps 
cite yarn on tho reel with aiM* and passes the thread t hrough her left 
lingers so that the gum is evenly spread over the whole line. 

futJnl «ir^ ™ ready. In this there are three processes^ 

horldle hi mg, joining and imaging. The heddie filler* according 
the pattern of tho borders* passes threads through the loops in 
the cords of the different heddfcs and between the teeth of the reed, 
^ *^5. !)lU, . boe11 done, tlio joiner, wnrfhwr, fastens tho 

thi jl S°^ Warp th Tif t0 ihe bjtjingthe corresponding 

r W ^ A ^ ™*p to those passed through the reed hvtlie b'ddlf 
filler, and, finally, through the whole length of the warn, the threads 

than™"* “ aC00rdaDC0 with tbe position the joiner has given 

feet ^brn'iil* r ' 1 front eight to fifteen feet long "by four to seven 
25 ?™\. ; 4 on V H(J Slt * t1,e "««T & r with his feet in n Isroe ,,it 
supports "tho warr 1 the square doth beam, funoi which 

I I l, 7 the fabric, as it is woven, is 

workinsr^vhSh 7£Z* ^ ‘ ho tnid(ihs or foot boards, by 
warp, 8 ^oaver raises and lowers tho threads of the 

»Si!£g d £viK 

Or* rf ,!t»“ wySSV?£ 

ssira 

lliin slip*, of bamboo tlo , rar “ SoJV 

frame, the shuttle beam whi, l. »i, ' ' P aHrf ‘ , 18 19 aet ln a heavy 

•* •»•««! srasrc" -*-» *— «* 

JwXr^ 'i 1 ;;!;; 1 "™"" * it ”' *i* ivprp b«ok 

fahmj ZvZ„u l £?£JZ ““*« **»'• ■!» srouLd. 

»nj l u » er ttomaeolthS 0 ™™^ 1 ^'"j rlM bBt ™» the upper 
imd, ten or twelve foot further is the wa™ ^ u entangled, 

the vrarp is wound. This bean/ ■i!,, 1 o f,tn > ° n which 

round, is supported ia the middle h v fe0t Io!1 £ !lIltl two inches 
passing the rope round a pi ind 2JL a J ld 19 k «Pt tight by 

aide, who, from time to time loosen* th nin ^ to the weaver's 

round the cloth-beam. J aw tbo rope ns tho doth is wound 
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a Sl Jj £ v £ 0!Ur ' ers establishment twelve appliances arc wanted. 

l. m-S'inSi Vif“^ u \ ikha ^ 9 01* pieces of reed to wind the weft, 
», (» a*.] to all ; j3) a wheel, rabxt, worth a#, (fta. 4); (1) a Iaree reel 

¥lS a* \ W °FW rtf' I 4 a, U'i and »2i S ^“ !l reeifl ' a3drh > ^orthM. 3d’. 
U, “*■)■ t o J the lMm: (b) -i cloth beam, twreri, worths*. (Rg. 1-8): 

{-) the reed fn>ine or shuttle beam, Katya, used as a batten or lav. 

7£ and heddlea worth l£ 

V *PJ* andJ * or kauAts, rods laid flat between the alternate 

Srtj t ™f k “ P f ™ m entangled, worth 1,. 

Jr j} 2 ( IU » the wp beam, ata, worth Sit. (Rs, 1-8); (11) three 

used to rub the gold borders, worth from Os. to £2 (R s . S - Its. 2U), 

ThS t l^i ? wticleawoven are plain si Ik a, without stripes or brocade, 
rt^ m f E*F wtn "* closer they ire woven and 

fhev are ? that “ nfied ' tbo better and dearer 

is u'LwTL a 11 ° r >’ oiIow ™be without any border, 

********* ^h class Hindus. It was formerly 
n ora by old men only. But of late, at Hmall dinner parttos both 

orioSr B i]fe C ?i n Tb m, T| 1l:1TC be P/ : *? WL,ar h iaSUad Ottte £■**», 

JT rough wlk cloth. The men a kad is from five to six yards bmr 

R. 1 J h U“ l ! ,:H ?" S . and Wrtrtt from *2 to X3 (Ha. 20- 

•*'. 3 } Tl10 ^ r0n, lth nf the lead varie, from 3| to 4J feet. Tho 

ff'TaZ X?„ ;t Md ' •r.yellow, hot wmeli™ p... 

lue, ami white, the more costly dining robe of high class Hindus, 

rt^\ f nJ\““ Qj aa embroidered border, and, for women, has besides 
the border an embroidered end. Ir is of the same sis* *s the had 
and vanes m price, for men, from U 10s, to £4 (Rs, Ih-Rs 40)’ 
and for women from £3 to £7 (Its, 80-Rs. 70). Green andyellow 
s ara more costly than red and purple o&8$. 

Thwe wares are sold either to traders or to consumers. Rich bicrh 

TmdofwSfthl? t tfD r ?- - V v ° r i iJr th T L H[rnight fr,m tht - T«a» dealers, 
irnuein either go to Yeola and tnKe away the silks as nersonal 

r ° jf 6 v, t ie ^ as E? ro ® b9 ‘ T be deal era sen d them to 1Maheji 

to Lful | b r\l nd ° in Berir. As Yeola silks are 

in good demand, the dealers are not forced to hawk their Mods 

™ i* COUntr ^ 0f Iate /care the demand for Yeola silks has 
spread among some of the lower classes, who have begun to wear 

SjSrSP C tS )- 0n *>? «*■“* bandp frotn the opJktog of Ihe 

h t'hA S 6 J D ? fo TOIffn ail ks is ^ ttir th an 1 ^™^ly, As 

i v!T HI ^ and lh, ‘ t»anufuctared articles usually come and 
Iwiva Niisik as personal baggage, it is difficult to form ntiv correct idea 

«Srt a Tit of the ir f do The - the S2tfS?525 

S^fi^rwSf 8 Ynry J Toai £l00 >00l> to £150,000 (Rs, 10,00,000- 
Rh. 15 00,000) j: according to some account the demand Is ^rowtoe 
according to othena it is falling. e rown3 ^ 

Of the 4000 families engaged in the silk industry, the forty-eight 
dealers are all well-to-do, and some of them are neh Of the rest 

'™t ™ * 110 k-c coital 
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and dispose of their own silk. Bnt the hulk are skilled labourer* 
cm plowed by capitalists and paid by the piece. 

A rakdikari who reels, sorts, and spins, is paid from lod. to 
1^.1 a pound (Btt« 4*Rs. 5 a mutha}. With i\ Hsngle set of rufiohmery 
he can turn in one day from forty to fifty pounds of raw silk into yarn 
d o work bis machines Iib wants the help of eight labourers and pays 
t1lem ®f* ^ ^ * ''ninth, less the wages of any holidays that 
may fall. The rahalkan’s enrmngs varv from £l to £2 (Eb 10 
Jj* “ 0} n ?™ lh - Besid f ami of his dye stuffs, a dyer is paid 
?“■.' ™ eng T pound of silk dyed, representing from 12#. told*. 

(Ks.G-Rh, t) a month. A weaver, who warps, sizes, and weaves the 
yarn, gets £1 (Rs. 10) for «wh pa* of cloth, ninety-sis feet long by 
(Rs ** AveragQ m( >DtWy wages of from 12*. to 1 m. 

T n rtT^tSr. ^ iS ° tl there d ™ and for Yeoin silks. 

In tho Hindu marriage seasons (November to the middle of June) 

the niBiket* are brisk. But during the rainy months (J tin e-October) 
the artisans have either to bye on their savings or to borrow At 
Bueh times silk-dealers generally lend money to the artisans and 
repay themselves from the wages earned during the busy season. 

Silk workers both Musalmdns and Hindus, rest on the last day of 
each lunar north amaritya. Hindus take in all thirty-,ix^rfSS 
and six special holidays, while Hu admit us fake sixty ordinary and 
T holK ^ \ ^0 uauiil work hours areS ^eu to 
eie^n id tiemoramg and from two to sunset. Silk work e7nn 2 

• -ask 

At thp cioeq- of that vear, in confipfitipi'ii’d r r_ d .\ - >u. 

authorities of the olddtyoTKSE™v Y\ the IocaI 
Godavari in the Niaim^ dominion a the cold *1^ ^f ck c , f th(S 
workers of that place left their horn* aJdSed at Sh™ 
Ahmednuffar. O 11 & of the Wdmsv ^ % at ohevg^tm in 

Basvande, visited the Mimlatddr oAfoola’n.n SatIl(4riTl1 

*fs j-' *» r»n. »f SlSTto'S^^fft r a °* 

fSssiag :» is:i? - “-SJ 53 

of MrfS'SX, Sffir P Sd"lJ2T° 5 1 00 ,“> d 600 families 
traders who prwide the meial mv ™ m ^ TjS " Beside* tha 

of the thread, there are four clasa s w-ire f - , i " r,i ^ e , a ' and dispose 
Bix establishments qf Mnrtftha Son it m \ aw ®t»i pttcU'kar*, about 

beaters, eA^pcutyd#, about 100 souls MnrliM thread 

Mssalmto; .^mliH i,, 

*»■*- ,M ' >» 1SK, »d m, 
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about 250 souls, Mur&tbds, Pathans, and other Masai iu&db. All 
these men are labourers, and, as a body, are badly off. 

The gold and silver used in making the gold thread is brought 
from Bombay. The gold must be perfectly pure, fshambhur natnbn, 
or 100 touch. It has to be heated several times, at a loss of -Mb 
of its weight. When ready for use it is worth £2 4s. to £26#. 
(Ka. 22. Rs. 23) a tola. Three kinds of silver are used, pdtdchi or 
> English, netdchi or Chinese, and gdvlhi or Ioool, Chineae and local 
silver, already to some extent, mixed with alloy, are used without 
any change, but the pure English silver is mixed either with from 
ten to fifteen-fortieths of Chinese or local silver, or with two or three- 
fortieths of copper. The best English bar silver coats £10 lAs. to 
£10 19#. (Rs. lOS-Ri. 109 i) the hundred taUu t the second or 
Chinese silver costs from £10 12#. to £10 14#. (Us. 109-Es. 107), 
and the third or country silver from £10 8s. to 10 £10# fRs 104- 
Ks. 105). 

The gold and silver are generally brought, in ingots, from 
Bombay, by traders, and taken to the wire drawers, pduifAarj. 
In the hands of the wire drawers the metal passes through two main 
processes. The gold is purified by boiling it with lime juice in a 
pipkin and reduced to gold leaf. The silver is melted in a crucible, 
poured into a mould, aad hammered into a short rough ingot. It is 
then worked into a more perfect shape and the surface is roughened 
with a file. The gold foil ia next carefully wound round the silver 
so as completely to cover it. The ingot is wetted and rolled 
by the workman up and down his thigh till the gold foil dings 
close to the silver. Next a thick soft cord is wound tightly round 
it, and it is laid, with the edges of the gold foil underneath, in a clay 
trough filled with lighted charcoal which is fanned into a white heat. 
Next it is drawn out by the thin end and hammered on a four inch 
anvil of highly polished steel. This beating and hammering is 
repeated three times, the bar gradually leuthening, but without 
disturbing the surface of the gold or exposing the silver which never 
again shows, however finely the bar may bo drawn. When the ingot 
has been beaten eighteen inches long the process of guilding is 
complete. After tho gqilding is over, the pavfakar makes it into 
wire by dragging it through the draw plate. For this the bar is 
again heated and its thin end pushed through the largest hole in 
the draw-plate, a metal plate pierced by holes of varying sixes, which 
is set against two wooden uprights fixed ia the ground. The point 
of _ the bar, when it shows through the draw-plate, is caught by a 
pair of strong pincers, whose handles are joined by a chain and 
ring to ope of the spokes of a winch. This winch has a drum, a 
foot m diameter and three feet long, fixed in side sockets, and, at 
right angles to the drum, has three arms, each two and a half feet 
long, which work in a hole, about six feet by three, and three 
deep. When the end of the bar is tightly fastened to the winch, 
j workman, laying all his weight on one of the arms of the winch, 
uraws it down and forces the point of the bar through the hole 
m the draw-plate. As it passes through, the bar and tbe hole 
are smeared with wax and other substances. When the bar has 
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passed fclircmgfli the plate, the point h again hammered, and, in the 
same my, is drugged through a dialler hole. This U repeated 
about twenty times. The bar, now a wire about six yards long for 
eneJi tv!a of metal, is ctaE. into lengths of fifty yards and made uvtir 
to the thread maker, tanatjija. 

A gilder and dmw-pliite worker uses twenty look. These are 
crucibles, mushtu, of which each establishment hag, generally about 
ten, worth together about 8*. (Ra. 4) ; a clay trough, for tire, 

costing Hd. to 3d. (J -2 atiTUKfJ; an iron sieve, jlara, two to three 
inches in diameter with an iron handle costing Ud, (1 anna) ; three 
anvils, aim ns, one worth £2 14. t. (Us. 27), another £2 8s. Its. 24) 
ninl a third 14s. (Rs. 7); three hammers, fn/todds, worth together 
about 4s. (Es, 2); one iron bar, otwii, hollowed on ono side to serve 
as- a mould, worthaberat 8s. (Rs,.4) - tonga, cAr^<4.*, worth (id. (4 annas); 
one stone water trough, feundi, fur cooling the heated bar, worth 6d. 
(4 annas) ; u pair of bellows, bhUa, worth .-Is. (Fin. 2); a pair of file*, 

. °f' " oni * !»■ (8 «>"'"■») i Scissors, kitars, worth li. (8 unim*} - a 
winch, led, always of bahhvl wood, worth l h. (Rs. 7); about fifteen 
dniw-plates, jantars, each worth from 10s. to £o (Rs. 5-Es 50) ■ three 
nippers, costing 4s. (Rs. 2), 2s. (Ro. 1), and 1*. (8 ,mu») j a 

chain, mkkh worth 2s. &f. (Rc, 1-4) ; two scales, MUi am] v (! j an 
wurth from £1 to £1 10i. {Rs. 10-Rs. Ib) ; hv„ nails, Md™;.*,' 
denning the draw-platds holes, worth 3d. (2 annas) ; a pair of iron 
pine are, A'rt7w, worth W, (4 amnw) ; two small reels, pfidlki# for 
wmdmg the wire, worth together Is, (8 annas); and o pa/r of .smaller 
reels, asai-is, worth (ii. (4 annas). 

. Jr;iw i he wire into u thread, n reel, palda, seven or ei**ht 
indifts m diameter, and a drum, pa U,\ of not more than three inches 
ore supported horizontally by two upright pivots about twenty inches 
apnrt. Between the reel and the drum, a small draw-plate rests on 
two Upright iron rods. This small draw-plate is a piece of an old 
sword blade pierced by needles of different sizes. The wire is 
wound round the small red, paldi, and its point is sharpened by two 
bits of Ohma, till ,t IS hue enough to piss through the largest of 
he draw-pint a holes. On showing at the other side of the' plate 
the point is seised by small pincers and pulled through. The end 
is then fixed on the large- drum, and the drum, set in motion bv a 
metal handle, drags the wire through the hole till nil of it has l^en 
moved from the reel to the drum. The whole length is then wound 
back on the reel, and drawn through the next largest hole To 
draw a tola weight of metal to a length of 250 yard®, the wim must 
be passed through at least sixty holes. Elaborate as this is so 
gTent is the workman s skill and delicacy, that they are ^jj ta ho 
able to make 900 yards of thrcad from one M * of mS 

*»a fourteen tools. These are; 
the j»rrM„, a wooden drum used as a red, worth 4s. (Hu. 2); the 

itr* T^ er of wood, worth 1.. the 

ft stool on which the reels arc Iked, worth 2s, J. (Re! i.J.) . 
draw-plates, vary mg in value from 1*, to 10s. (Eo. 4-Ba S- 

£35 STAfr !■*““" r a 4 -wh» a 

[ ^orUi btL (4 **#,} ; a small anvd, airmi, worth 
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3 *?■ ( 2 ^ ) f a pair of pincers, ffdni#i, worth i|J. (3«»); a file, 
worth flcL (6 «r.); a small hummer, Adteda, worth fkL 
(4 as,) ; a nufl, chaurmi, for widening the draw-plate holdj worth 
dii (4 ftf,); n sharpening stone, AaiipJiaJW, worth 4*. (Us. 2) ; a 
cmnki imiktida, to turn the reel, worth ItL (I| jw,)j a reel axis, 
Moju^i, worth 1 i«i. (1 anna) ; and a email bobbin, chakkar. 

When the wire haa teen drawn to the fineness of a thread it la 
handed to the flattened, ch<tpadyd* m To flatten the threads full 
bobbins are set on a small stand or board, and the threads are 
gathered together usd passed through the elite of a piece of leather 
placed in front of the stand, and drawn serosa a highly polished steel 
siml, about two inches square, filed in a block of b&hhul wood very 
little raised above the level of the ground. To flatten the thread the 
workman firmly grasps his bummer handle between the thumb 
and forefinger holding the other finger* loose, and, drawing the 
threads over the polished steel, with his left hand begin* to beat. 
The threads are passed steadily over the anvil and the hammer 
stroke* fall at the rate of about eighty to the minute, and with such 
regularity that no particle of the thread is left unbeaten. As they 
iiro flattened, the wires are drawn away by t he left bund, and, when 
stretched to anus length, the threads are caught under some 
conveniently curved article, such an a broken cup handle or brass 

book fixed in the ground, and a fresh grip is taken close to the 
iiiayiL When the wires are flattened, they are car..-fully separated 
wound round a small reel, and gent to the winder, biiugga. f J 

A wiro-beatcr lias sown took The m&sepali, a small board 
about a foot aqua re, with ten upright nails to serve as bobbin axles 
fcho anvil, mrau, about two inches square. Find the hammer, hdtoda 
two inches square, kept highly polished by emery, worth together 
about l Or, [Rs_ 5}; hones, of lac and emery 1 powder, worth 

fivirn £2 to £7 (Rs, lO-lls* 70); the khodm* a buried block of imbhui 
Acacia ombica, on which the anvil is fixed, worth 4s. (R$_ 2); the 
chippa, a piece of leather with small slits for th read a to pass through ■ 
the ghodi or ranakhdmb 3 a hook fixed in the ground to guide 
tlia flattened thread, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; and the a*dri 7 a small roc! 
worth 3tL (2 ai.). * 

When the thread is flattened, it in sent to the silk winder, biimrm 
or tarkasi. The winder's silk, specially prepared by the silk 
spinner, r^himvdla, is drawn from a spindle, jiaased through a 
glass bangle or steel ring fastened to the roof, drawn down, and 
the endued to n second spindle, The gold thread is unwound 
from the smnll reel, nnd dropped in a loose heap on the ground 
near the workman. Sitting un a high stool or chair, ho fastens 
, ends of the gold thread and the silk together, arid nibbing the 
spindle sharply along his thigh, gives it such a start that, as ft 
whirls, it twists together two or three feet uf the gold thread and 
the silk. When it stops, t he workman fit retching up draws the spindle 
down, and gives it Another start by sharply rubbing it along his 
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thi^h. When the thread is ready, it ia wound into lianka nod 
skoms by b^ing turned round two nails fixed on a cylinder, tjaj. 
The proportion of silk yarn to gold thread depends on the quantity 
of gold used in covering the silver bar. 1 

The silk winder uses three tools; the Look or bangle* dhla t 
of a nominal value ; two spindles, ck&tu, from £d to 6i. fl-4 <w.), 
sometimes made by fixing a round piece of broken Chinn to a nail; 
and a wooden cylinder, §aj 3 with nails fixed at given distances 
worth fii. (4 tts.). 

The silk, used in making gold thread, Is spun by people known as 
reshhnvfilm. There are $evea establish men is at Yeola, si I of them 
owned by Msrathas, The process iii; simple. The spinner places 
five s-keina on live different pkdlkd#* or large reels, ruid, from thexo^ 
transfers the thread to fifteen small reels* 'These fifteen reels are 
then arranged in a semicircle all facing the same way. The spinner 
draw* a thread from each red* and sitting facing the point, fasten a 
the threads to a spindle, and, rubbing it sharply along his thigh, 
spins a yard or so* and repeats the process till the yarn is finished. 
The women of his family help m reeling the thread, or, Lf his 
household is too small, he engages workmen at from 6s. to S*. 
(Rs. 3- Rs. 4) a month. 


NAsik gold thread la chiefly consumed locally. The traders, or 
men of capital, to whom the material belongs, sell to well-to-do 
weavers, or to shopkeepers. It is used chiefly in ornamenting 
turban ends and the borders and fringes of robes and dicing cbtbs. 

According to the amount of gold used in gilding the silver bar 
the price vanes from 2 s. Qd to 6s. {Rs. U-Rs.Sju teg* The peculiar 
excellence of tho local gold thread and the length of time it remain* 
untarnished serve to beep it in demand. But in spite of its inferior!tv, 
e much greater cheapness of the imported article ensures an 
increased use. At present the local industry is not prosperons 

Und Bnrer dealers who s^e silk 

tS™ J C R Vdnis,fifteen Patnis, six 

55£a,® th r Sbim P is - aad four Musalmdns. 

SLi f?r ^ tte S® trent . cl ««“* workers are no more than 
labourers,. AH are paid by piecework. The pavfekar, or gilder 
and drawplste worker, gets JO,. {R s . 5) for every in®* of forty te/dl 
of silver From thts he has to pay a labourer6tf. f4 <2Vfat 
JvorW the winch, another ML (4 «.) goes in coal, and U (8 u7) 
in loss in working, the gold leaf cuttings being taken uwav bv 
the dealer. Tho remaining &. (R a . J } ar(J | £3£*SlB 
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among three drawplate workers. As they hike two days to work 
an ingot of forty laltls^ this leaves for each worker ft daily wage of 
fid. (4 n**)# The thread maker, tanoifya t is paid from 8s. to 
(Ra. 4-Rg*6) for drawing forty tolds weight of wire into 
thread. This takes five or six men three or four days, unci leaves 
for each a daily wago of from 3d. to 4|ff. (2-3 m,}* The wire 
flattener, ehdpad^ is paid at the rate of about £1 (Rg, 10) for 
owe hundred fo&i# of thread, and, ns he takes from thirty to forty-five 
days to flatten that quantity, it represents a daily wage of from 
Gd, to 9d, (4-6 a*.). The winder, bitayya or idrkam\ gets about 
3j«i (2j a#.) a tola. He winds from one or three-quarters of 
a tala a day, and thus earns from 3d. to Qd. (2 -4 a*.). The 
rAtAmrdfa, who prepares the silk used in making gold thread, ia 
paid from 4#. to 1*#. ^Es. 2- Rs r 24) a hundred gaih» r equal to a 
daily wage oi from 4|d. to fief. (3*4 ait.) 

During the cold and hot months, except, on holidays, work is 
fairly constant, but, in the rainy months, the demand is very alack, 
and tho workmen have to live on their savings. None of these 
workers, except the rntkim&&{a f or silk reeler and spinner, get. help 
from their women in their special craft. Their ordinary hours of 
work ana from seven to eleven in the morning and from two to five 
in the evening* Even during tho busy season they cannot work by 
candle light because they must always be able to see whether the 
wire is scratched in passing through the drawplate. A slight 
scratch, and the exposure of tho silver, spoils tho whole work. 
They have no trade guild* and hardly any special craft rules. 

The manufacture of cotton goods supports from 4600 to 5006 
families, partly Musalmdns and partly Hindus, chiefly settled in 
Yeola^ Malegaon, Nugik, Ch&ndor, Qindori, and 3 in ns r. MAlogaon 
and Yeola turbans have a specially good name, and are sent to 
Kklndesh and Bombay. In Yeola there arc said to be 2000100ms, 
all oE them worked by Mnsaltn^ns, of whom 900 are Morning and 
110Q Benares Musa!inrin h. All of these Hiis&lmdns are newcomers# 
The Momins are said to have come from Upper India in 1357 and 
1 So3, and the Benares Musalmins after the Bengal famine of 
1864-64. They,, especially the Momins, are said to be very unset lied* 
In the Ndalk famine of 1876-77, from 300 to 400 of them left Yeola. 
In M&leguon there are said to be 2441 looms, 734 of them worked 
by Hindus, and 1707 by Muaalmdns, In the Chandor sub-division, 
there are said to bo twenty looms, of which three or four arc worked 
by Mu sal mans and tho rest by Hindus. In Nfrik town there aru 
forty-two looms all worked by Hindus* 

Most of tho unbleached yarn uaed for turbans Is brought from 
Bombay mills and coloured red by the local dyers, For the finer 
fabrics, such as robes and waistcloths, English dyed yarn is chiefly 
used. In weaving it into cloth the yarn goes through eight 
processes* It is first steeped in water and placed on the large reel, 
pftfiffcu. It is then transferred from the large reel to the middle- 
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sized reel, aa&H or pareta, by it wearer who holds ihe end of 
the central rod of the 3[*rge red in liis toes, and, with his right hand,, 
drawing off the jam from the tkein, winds it on the smaller reel* 
which he holds in his left hand and whirls round in a small cup of 
smooth cocoanut shell. To make the skeins of a convenient 
&i 2 e p it is next reeled off the middle-sized reel, atari, on to a email 
conical reel called charkL The yarn is then taken to the rahat- 
vdlaj to he twisted and wound round bobbins, hhidis or mirU. 
It is nest worked by winding it, two threads at a time* in and out 
among rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart, 1 It is then 
spread on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts or trees, 
and sized with rice paste. If it wants colon ring, it is at this stage 
djed. Finally it is woven, the process in no way differing from the 
process adopted in weaving @ilk + 


The weavers of cotton robes, waistdotha, and bodices, use the 
EAine appliances as the weavers of silk fabrics .* The turban weaver 
hag a smaller loom, and makes use of a different set of tools. 
These arc seven in number. The shuttle beam , hdbja f in which 
the reed, phaui 3 is fitted* worth Qd. (4 as.}- two kirs, &lhnya* t to 
keep the warp stretched, worth 6dL (4 «,) j a beam, turai, 
round which the woven fabric is wound ; a pair of shuttles, dkote, 
worth 1 b. (3 a#.]; a big reel., phdlka, the same as is used for 
silk; a smaller reel, pkdlkii and a wheel, rahdt t for sizing the weft 
yarn with gum arable, 

J he chief articles made nro turbans, robes, waistcloths, and 
bodices. The turbans are in considerable demand, and, besides 
being sold locally, are seat in large numbers to Bombay, The 
demand for the other articles is purely local, the chief markets 
being SmanTp Sungamner, CMndor, Nmik, and Bdgldn, 

Of the whole number of from 4000 to 5006 families, about 400 are 
said to be well-to-do, working their own yarn and themselves 
disposing of their fabrics. The rest are almost all badly off, and 
hard pressed by the competition of Hindu tie-unade goods The 

to (Bs*G-H* ; S) for each turban, representing a daily wage 
u [ from 6d. to I* (4-8 a**), But their employment is far from 
steady, and, id the rainy season, they fad to earn an average of 3d 
{Z a *.J a day. The women do not weave. But many of them, as 
well as many of the weavers 1 children, earn Id, or 2d, (3-16 pies) a 
day, ati warpers and reelers. t/ 
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Hindu weavers keep forty-two, and Musalmrin weavers keep 
silty-four yearly holidays. In busy times, October to May, their 
working hours are from seven to eleven in the morning, and in the 
evening from two till dark. Those of them who work their own 
materials generally go at the close of the day to sell their wares in 
the market. None of the different classes have any trade guild or 
special trade constitution. 

Besides cloth there are two cotton manufactures, white carpets and 
Turkey red tapes. The white carpet or jhorya workers, of whom 
there are about fifty families in Malegaon, are Marat ha Hindus known 
as Bunkers or weavers. Except a little that is grown locally, their 
supply of cotton comes from KModesb. Carpet making has the 
special interest, that it is almost the only branch of textile work in 
which hand spinning survives. A cotton cleaner, pinjari, takes the 
Cotton, cleans it, and shapes it into rolls about an inch round and six 
inches long. These rolls, which fire called pena and are worth from 
Is. 8 , 1 .to Is. 6 -i a pound (Re. If-Re. 1 $ a are handed to the 

spinner, who is always a woman. The spinner makes a long nail whirl 
rapidly round, by turning the handle of a small wheel with her right 
hand. As the nail whirls, she feeds it with cotton, which the rapid 
motion of the nail spins into fibre. As it is spun, the yarn is wound 
round the nail, and taken away with the nail when it is covered. 
In weaving, the threads of the warp are passed through notches on a 
toothed beam, a primitive form of the reed; in front of the beam 
between it and where the weaver site, is across bamboo, over and under 
which, before passing them through the teeth, the threads of the warp 
are wound. Near this bam boo, i here hangs from the roof.a heavy board 
of wood, which can be made to press down the warp either in front 
of or behind the bamboo; in front is the cloth beam, and a hollow 
bamboo shuttle, and a wedge-shaped bar for forcing fho woof homo. 
In detail the chief parts are: The cloth-beam, f umi. round which the 
carpet is wound as soon as it is woven, and kept tight hy a ™g- 
passed through a hole in it. The jav, a flat wedge-shaped bar 
used to drive the woof threads home. The iataki, a flat piece of 
very heavy wood hanging from the roof, pressing down the warp 
either in front of or behind tbo cross bamboo, tokar. The ddtri or 
toothed beam, the most primitive form of the reed, phnui, through 
whose teeth or notches tho fibres of the warp are passed. The 
dhole, or shuttle of hollow bamboo open at both ends, in which tho 
moistened fibre is placed. And the tokar, a bamboo of the same 
breadth as the warp, placed between the toothed beam or reed and 
the weaver, with the fibres of the warp passed alternately over and 
under it. It is moved forwards and backwards, by the weaver, who 
holds it by its ends with his hands, and, between each throw of the 
shuttle, pashes it in front or behind the hanging beam. 

The carpets are white. They vary in size from sixteen feet by 
five to 2SJ by 7|, and in price from 14s. fid. to £1 4 *. (R 8 , 71 . 
Rs. 12). The workmen generally sell them to local or Mirvtfdi 
cloth merchants, or, on market days, to consumers. They are used 
bj middle natives* 

When at work, the cotton cleaner and the spinner earn from 3d. 
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tu {2-8 arniaj) & daj„ But the demand for carpets is &ina31 r 
mid the trade ia dying. Moat carpet weavera have become 
labourers. 

Tape Weaving is carried on by Bhurtfctb, a class of wandering 
Maritha singers and reciters. They use European Turkey-red 
yarn, bought from Ydnis wbo bring it from Bombay, This they 
weave into stripes two or ihree inches broad. Their loom is of the 
aim pleat construction. Between two upright a, each about sixteen 
inches high, are placed two horizontal bars, one joining the tops and 
the other the centres of the uprights. To the central horizontal bar 
are tied a row of loops each two inches long. In arranging the 
warp, one thread is passed through a loop and the next over thp 
upper horizontal bnr a at a spot just above the space between two of 
the loops, Tho wearer, sitting in front of the uprights, holds in 
his right hand a handle of the fihre intended for weft, passes it 
across through tho warp into his left hand, amt forces the weft homo 
by a blow from a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood called Mfya, As 
he weaves, he slackens the warp which ha keeps tied to & peg or 
beam on the other aide of the upright frame. 

The only article made is a tape from two to three inches broad 
and from three to four yards long. It is worn as a loin tape in 
addition to the lantjoli or loincloth, by low class Hindus particularly 
gymnasts. They cost 1 {d, to 3d. (] [-2 a*.) each. The Bbaradia 
Work at this tape wearing ia their Ids are hours only, and do not 
earn more than 2#. (Be. 1) a month. 

Cotton Dyers, with an estimated strength of from 200 to 220 
families, are found ia the chief towns of the district, especially la 
Mdlegaoa from forty to fifty families, in Yeolu from Ha> to*120 
fa unites, and in Nasik eleven families. They are of three classes 
bdigq dyers, morindn dyers, and safflower dyers. Tho indigo 
dyers, chiefly MasalmAus from Upper India, are found ju 
M filegaon and Yeola ; tho niorinda dyers, Marfitka Hindus, are 
found only in Malegaou, where there are live families: and the 
safflower dyers are found chiefly in Nfisik, where there are eleven 
families. 

Of the three chief varieties of indigo, Bengal, Madras, and Sind, 
the last is alone used by the A Us* dyers, It is of five sorts, called 
after the fire towns of Khsirpur, Dora, Nata, Bshnlpur and Multan 
and varies from about one-ha!f bo one-quarter of tho price of Ben end 
or Madras indigo. 1 It is brought from Bombay to the chief Ndfik 
towns by the dyers themselves. It is prepared in irregular conical 
cakes, the better specimens of a good blue, but most G f u M 
blacker pale blue, lu prepare the solution of indigo tho dvem 
Wtwo «*. suit vat, iL,k for ZL.7 3S 

yoor indigo, and a sweet vat, mttA* pip, a i|k, in wlll ch good 
indigo, is used. Ouly one dyer at Yeola has a sweet vat ^fha 
vat is a large open-topped wooden barrel or earthen vessel sank in 
the ground, and able to hold about 300 gallons of water k 
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In preparing- a solution of fire puuds of indigo, about 150 gallons 
of water are poured into the rat. To this is added eight pounds 

* ^ 'mpnre carbonate of soda, sdjtkUr, and four pouads 

t“ ?. her *> of hni& - The mistlire is stirred and allowed to stand 
While five pounds f2* tktr*) of indigo are soaking in a separate 
d l? !i of water. Next aomtng the soaked indigo is laid in a atone 
trough Sour feet square and four inches deep, mixed with water 
and, by a workman whose hands are covered with a thick doth, 
is rubbed on the sides of the stone trough til! the whole is dissolved. 
The solution is then poured into the vat and the whole mixture 
stirred I ha stirring goes on for about an hour, and is repeated 
two or three tames before evening. In the evening, the remaining 
five pounds ( 2 i sWi) of indigo are rubbed in ihe stone trough 
poured mtq the vat, and tha mi store again stirred. On the tliiri 
dav, a copper pot of about ten gallons capacity, is filled with sediment 
from an old vat, and the sediment is thrown into the new vat and 
the whole stirred and the vat closed,! rnora f tl g j the fourth dny, 

the liquid in the vat is yellow, and, when stirred, begins to foam. The 
colour of the foam shows whether the mixture has, or has not, been 
Successful. If it is reddish the liquid is in good order i if white it 
wants three pounds of carbonate of soda; and, if it irritates the skin 
clots, or is oily, about four ponds of dates should he added. The 
vat is ready for work on the fifth day. This is the process when 
a new vat is started. In ordinary cases the liquid in the vat is 
r«nown<I by adding lime, ceirbonnta of soda, and indigo in half the 
quantities mentioned above. Unless the dye is spoiled the vat is 
not cleaned, I ho sediment can be used any number of times 
provided ttiaro 13 no failure in preparing the dye. 

To prepare the sweet vat, mtiha pip, for dyeing silks. 120 gallons 
of water are poured into the barrel; four punds of carbonate of soda 
are added, and the whole is kept covered for three days. On iho 
third day, four ponds of carbonate of soda and two pounds of 
lime are added, and the whole is stirred three times a day, Next 
morning, the fourth day, four pounds of old brown sugar are 
dissolved in cold water, and the solution is thrown into the vat 
and the whole is occasionally stirred for three days more. When 
fermentation seta in, the mixture begins to crackle. At this etaso 
the foam is examined, and, if it is reddish, the vat i a in working 
order. If the foam is white, throe ponds of carbonate of soda 
and an equal quantity of lime, are ndled to the vat and stirred, 

I he proportions of limoand brown sugar in the vat require nice 

™ , Jj| t, S" ,rt £v f thl j “ not attended to, the indigo rets, 

smells homdly, and is unfit for dyeing.* When the vat is ready 
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the cloth is soaked in water for a night ami then folded and thrown 
into the vat, where* for about half an hour, it ia turned over and 
moved through the liquid. It is then taken out, well squeezed* 
and stretched in the &un to dry. For pale blue one dipping is 
enough; for deep blues the cloth has to be dipped and dried once 
R day for three days* The indigo dyers of 2iri.dk do not prepare 
any indigo prints. 

When new, the cloth* whether cotton or silk, almost always 
belongs to the dealer who pays the dyer at a certain rate for the 

S iece, and disposes of the cloth in the chief district towns. The 
color is generally a 3 him pi who carries the cloth on bollock back 
or in cart 3 to the different weekly markets. The wearers are 
almost all Musalmrins, 

Besides in preparing fresh cloth* indigo dyers find much work 
in re-colouring old clothes.. These* chiefly Mu salmon turbans and 
waUtdot-hs, are first carefully washed in water and then once or 
twice dipped in the rat. The dyer is paid IdL (S pies) a yard* 
For fresh cloth and yarn used in weaving women's robes, the charge 
Taries according to the depth of the colour, from Id. to M. (J-2 a$A 
m yard* and in re-colouring dyed cloth from Id. to 1 J. {j. § \mna). 

If in constant employment* an indigo dyer will dve fifty yards 
and make from 2s, to U (lie. 1-Rs + 2 ) a day. From this ho has 
to meet the cost of the indigo and other materials. Besides this 
the demand for his labour is not constant fie is generally busy 
some weeks before the chief Maaalfnrin holidays. But again, 
especially during the mins* he sometimes passes weeks with little 
iL « * JfW daily earnings are probably not more tha Q 
from 3d, to fid, (2-iai + ). Tha women take no pan in the dyeing 
They keep from twelve to fifteen holidays a veer and they ordinarily 

I™? S^i lght t0 nine hQEirSB *** T W uo conunnnity or 


Safflower dyerg are cither Mu sal inina or Hind ns. In Nfeik tows 
W *S?T r dye works, eight belonging to Mwatmim 

^ ^Z Hindus, Of the ought Mnaalnun djfe works* two 
“ ■» T the Trimbak Gate* 

and two near the bridge, belong to local Mnsalmana* and the 
^ghth belong to a Mimr Mumlmrin who lives in Tsmbnt 
5 * . ^rce Msrftthns, two hvo near the bridge and ona in 

Panohavati, The local MusalioAns Lars been settled Tn Nfcilc for 

?W aboqt hundred years, 

Thty are bacnie, and are said to have come from Aurangabad and 

S ?" a PP* gI ™* language, and dress, they differ liTtlo hom 

hl^t* ^1'“* u er ®‘ , Th& Minr * Knualaiu, *hn formerly 

belonged to Jodhpur have been settled in Ntkik for ab^ut fifteen™ nr? 
Jhough both are Sunnis, in home speech nnd #k . j cr 

materially from the local Musalmitn dyer* Tliev amulf \L Jl ??- r 
while tbo local gy «k Marlthi;^Bnd 2?*?£ 

LtIe lLe on ^ naI ^ ,k wear the three-corn trod Marfitba 
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turban. The Mdnvitr MnsalmAu women wear a drega, partly like 
that worn by tbe local Musnlmfin women and partly like the Hindu 
Marwar dress. With one exception, tbe dyers live and work in 
hired, bousea. Though self-supporting and fairly wel I-to-do, none o£ 
them have any capita!; tboy are said to carry on their business on 
borit)wed funds. According to n local story, there once lived in 
Kasilc town two celebrated dyers named Najekkan and Ddulkbfin, 
wboss scarlet, gul-i-anjr y dye was tbe best known and most 
msnionnLle shade in Western India. Nor does tbe secret seem 
altogether lost, for Cbbotiibhii s scarlet ia still one of the most 
popular of NAsik tints. 

In Mdlegaon sub-division are said to be abont fifty families of 
dyers. As in N£sik they are both Musnlmifng and Hindus. The 
Hindus, who belong to the Bbivsir caste, are said to have coma 
from Pa tan in Gujarat, and to be settled for three or four 
generations iu Mtflegaon. As in N£aik tho Mosul mil ti dyers are 
partly from Marwar and partly local. In Ye?oh tbe?re are about 
130 houses of dyers or Rnoetiris, All are Hindus of tbe BhAvsbr 
caste, I hey have been settled in Yeoh for generations and do not 
kmjw Tykero' tliuy cnirso front. In Smnar iab-diirifeion, tbem ars 
nbont eight families of dyers. Except one widow, who is of the 

trail casta and dyes indigo, all are Hindus of the Bhdvsnr 
caste. They are very poor and have to work as labourers. In 
Bag]an are about twenty to twenty-four families of dyers, all of 
them Bblivsars by caste and poor. Safflower dyeing is an important 
industry, as most Hindus and Muhammad ims have to get their turbans 
dyed at least once in twelve months. 

The dye is made from the dried and pressed flowers of the safflower, 
kweiim&d, Cart ham us tincEorins plant, a bright yellow-flowering 
thistle-hke annual much grown both for its flowers and for ita 
011 -yielding seeds. Though a beautiful red, safflower fades quickly 
and does not bear washing. As it has no affinity for any known 
mordant it cannot be made fast. The crop comes to market in 
* rbruary and March. Of the four chief varieties, G uiaWSt, Abuahnbar 
or Persian, Sholaptir, and Umrdvati, the two last, which are also the 
cheapest, are most used in NSaik. 'they arc brought to Nosik, 
generally m powder or in loose filaments, by the dyers themselves'! 
at pnees varying from £3 is. to £4 llw. (Rs. 32.Ra.48) the 
hundredweight (4 nwns). This dye ia used only for colouring cotton 
goods. The other dyo stuff, used by the safflower dyers, is tho 
commercial turmeric the product of the Curcumalonga, which yields 
an unstable yellow dye. Tho mother tubers, which contain'mors 
colouring matter and art? therefore preferred, cost from 4s. to 
(Ha. 2 -Ra. 4) a man. The impure carbonate of soda, mjVch&r, 
made from burning saltwort and other plants, comes through Bombay 
from the Arabian const, Persia, and Siud. It contains about forty 
per cent of dry carbonate of soda, besides many impurities, chiefly 
Carbonaceous matter, sulphurates, lime, and iron, and ia sold at 8s, 
the hundredweight (lie, I a man). 

A safflower dyer's only appliances are a few copper pots, and a 
few stool dike frames, with a piece of coarse cloth tied over the top 
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of each to form a strainer, ;AoIi, The powdered safflower is placed in 
tho hollow' of tho simmer and water is poured on it Aa tho 
bI ™™S matter diawlves in the water, it is allowed to trickle into 
a copper pot placed below the strainer. This process is repented 
till almost the whole of the colouring matter is separated. 

From safflower eleven colours are made, ( 1 ) Scarlet, mLUanar, 
literally, pomegranate flower, by steeping the cloth in an nlkalino 
solution of turmeno, then in a simikr Solution of safflower, and 
lastly treating it with time juice anrl drying it, ( 3 ) Crimson, 
kummbi, that is safflower proper, by stooping the doth in an 
a kahne solution of safflower and brightening it by adding lima 
]U 1 .C£ + (d) MaUm, fleshy or rather b3nsh-ros^ by ateepioq- the cloth 

m a weak alkaline solution of safflower and then in lime juice. 
For tbs colour the doth has Hr* to be washed very dean ( 4 ) 
2 te 1 ' > 3m . k ‘ h ? th * cloth ivith a little more concentrated 

fit* int,ljn of “iHowor, and then steeping it in lime mice. 

£L 0 , f ' * < T ! T 3tj T d .W 0ahera d ^P rose, shades of 

fltsh and pink and made in the same way but with a larger 

proportion of safflower. (7) Kirmip, ccchincai red, a light magenta, 
is produced by steeping the cloth in at, alkaline solution of safflower 
and then in a l^lmg watery solution of cochineal and galls, m which 
lime pneo is added. {$) Sorting*, orange, prodarad hr steeping tbo 
doth m an alkaline solution of turmeric, then in ono of anfflnj wort and 
lastly in weak lime puce. (PJ Kezhari, saffron colour, or yellow with 
a shade of orange, produced in the same way as No. S, with a larger 
proportion of turmeric. (10) Bmti, bright yellow, obtained^? 
Steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric and passing It 
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The only holidays on which the Husalret&ns atop work are the 
Bakar hi, it Id, and Mohm-am, Hindu dyers rest on the 1st 

and lath of every lunar mouth, on the day after lJn.tru (October), 
and on tho day after Snnkrdnt (12th January), or twenty-gix days 
in the year, Dyera complain that the cost of the dyes'has lately 
greatly increased, and that, us they have not been able to raise 
their charges, their profits are much smaller. They hare no trade 

g uild, and, except the Marwar Mil sal mans, do not gat any help 
on their women in safflower dyeing. 

Calico Printing and Morinda Dyeing are curried on by about half 
a dozen families of safflower dyers at Mitlegaon. 

Besides the brass pots and strainers used in dveing, families 
engaged in calico printing require stamps or moulds. These are 
blocks of wood with their faces carved in different designs. They 
are prepared by carpenters of the Sutiir caste, and cost ubout 2a. 
(Re, 1) each. A calico printer has generally a large B tora of blocks 
of different designs. 

Thera ore eight processes in printing cloth. (1) The cloth is 
washed in plain water; (2) it is dipped in a mixture of oil, 
carbonate of sock, emic! three-days-old goat and sheep droppings; (3) 
it is washed; (4) it is dipped in water containing powdered raw 
myrobalans; (■!>) it is dried; (6) it is handed to the printer who 
stamps the doth, keeping his block dipped in a mixture of sulphate 
of copper and tamarind seed paste; the murk is at first grevish 
but on exposure to the sun it becomes black ; (7) it is boiled'in a 
solution of morinda powder, dl, and alum; (8) and it is wasted 
and dried. la some cases, to give it a dark red tint, tbe part of the 
cloth that lias not been stamped is, before the final boiling (7) 
covered with powdered ochre and tamarind seed paste. 

The only articles printed are ; (1) Quilts, juUoddt, pieces of cloth 
stuffed with cotton-wool and worn ns blankets j (2) scarves, phaiki* 
worn by Maratlm, Agri, Gujarfiti, and Gavli women; (3) double 
coarse cloths used as carpets, jdjams, A quilt, which is about four 
feet by eight, is printed for about la. (8 a scarf for from 64 
to9d. (4-6 as.), and a floor doth, which is generally fifteen feet 
by eight, for about 3a. (Re. 1-8). When the dyer boys the 
unbleached doth and prints it on his own account, he sells a 
qnilt at from 4*. to 8s. (Ik. 2-Rs. 4), a scarf at from 1*. to 3a, (Re. 1. 
Ho. 14), and a floor doth at from 9a to £1 (Rs. 4-J-Rs, 10). Is 
plain morinda, dl, dyeing, the processes numbered 4,’ 5, and 0 are 
Omitted. Deducting the cost of the doth, the dyestuffs and 
the labour on menial work, the morinda dyers and calico printers 
get a net profit on each quilt of from 4|d. to 64. (3-4 a*.), and o* 
each scurf of front 34. to 64. (2 *4 «a.), His average monthly 
income is from £l to £2 (Rs. 10 ■ Rs. 20). There is a fair demand 
for printed calicoes. But the Malcguon printers complain that, 
since the introduction of foreign articles, their profits have steadily 
declined. Calico printers are helped by their women. Their usual 
working hours are from seven in the morning to eleven and from 
two to sunset. They keep the same twenty-six yearly holidays as the 
Hindu dyers. They have no trade guild. 
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Blanket, frdiuMt, Weaving is a somewhat important craft* 
From their cheapness and warmth, blanket & arc in conntMit demand 
among the lower classes* They arc woven by B hangars, or 
shepherds, who are occasionally found in different parts of the 
district particularly in places with good pasture. Nearly one-half 
of them have looms. They have no tradition of having formerly 
Lived in any other part of the country. They do not differ from 
Marti this in language, house, dress, or food, but are darker and 
wear a peculiar brass or cheap gold earring. They are thrifty 
and hardworking. They tend flocks of sheep and goats, shearing 
the sheep, and sorting, cleaning, spinning, and weaving the wool 
They have a high priest named Men Jogi, whose head-quarters 
are in Khtindesh, and who every year viaila the Nosik Bhangars 
and receives their offerings. Their family gods are Khandoba 
an d Bahiroba who, they believe, watch over their flocks* 1 Fa reign 
blankets are to some extent imported, but the native blanket is 
too cheap and comfortable to suffer much from the competition. 

Almost the whole of the wool woven into blankets in Ntisik is tbs 
produce of the local flocks. About the be ginning, and again about 
the end, of the cold season (November and March), Dhangars take 
their sheep to some stream, to a spot where Lhe hanks are steep on 
one aide and sloping on the other. They drive the sheep to the 
edge of the steep bank, and throw or push them over It, one by 
one* The sheep swim to the other bank, and are kept standing in 
the sand till the sun dries their wool. When they are dry, with 
the help of Em wife and children, the (shepherd shears them with a 
large pair of scissors. Besides the local supply, wool is sometimes 
brought from Khdndesh, the Bhangar either going for if himself, 
or buying it from some travelling peddler. It is generally sold at 
£1 (Ka. 10) for the quantity obtained from one hundred sheep at 
one shearing, the quantity being from twenty-four to twenty-five 
pounds* 

\Y hen the wool is shorn, it is sorted according to colour, and has 
it* clots and tangles opened by a tool like the cotton cleaner 1 s bow* 
It Is then carried to the spinning wheel, a machine in no way 
different from the cotton spinning wheel. The yarn is then 
arranged round two sticks, each two to three feet long, placed 
horizontally five or six feet apart. The fibre is lightly sized with 
tamarind paste boiled in water, and arranged on Hie loom to form 
the warp* A blanket weaver's loom is very much like the loom 
tisod in making cotton carpets* It has six parts, the cloth beam, 
the jav, the vai r the lavai, the reed, the bamboo, and the warp 
beam. The vai is a bamboo stick from two to three feet long, 
wound round with sized and toughened cotton thread to form loops 
through which the warp fibres have to pass. The warp fibre ia 
first tied to the doth beam, passed through the loops of the vai, 
and then placed in the notches of the reed or ddtri, passed above 
and below the bamboo, iokar $ and finally tied to the warp beam, 
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which is a bamboo stick two or three feet long, and half an inch in Chapter VX 

diameter. When the warp is arranged, the weaver passes a bamboo Crafts 

shuttle, dhote f between the two sets of warp fibres, lays down the ?$**&-* w 

shuttle, and draws towards him the ja% which has a flat iron bar in frt 

the face of it, and drives the thread of the weft home, lie then 

draws out his weft-bar, JUU, and shifts the beam, lamh that is hung 

from the roof, to the other aide of the bamboo which is placed in the 

middle of the warp. This movement changes the alternate fibres, 

and the weaver begins afresh, passing the shuttle between them. 

The process is repeated till the fabric is woven to the required 
length. When the weaving la over, the blanket is sized with 
tamarind seed paste and dried in the son* 

Besides those required 1 by a carpet weaver, the blanket weaver 
uses two tools, shears worth la, (8 a* r ) a pair, of which he keeps one 
pair for each working member of his family, with a few files for 
sharpening them, worth ls„ (8 «#.) each, and the spinning machine, 
dhunkit worth about 3a. (Re. 1-8). The products of his loom are the 
single blanket, ktimhlif and the double blanket, chavdle, formed by 
sewing iwu single blankets together. The hhubU is from two to 
three feet broad by tire to six feet long, and the tkattih three to 
four feet by about ten* The single blanket is worth from 8#. to 6#* 

(Re. IJ-Rs. Sj, and the double from 5^. to 8*. (Es,2 J-Rb,4). 

They are worn over the head ami shoulders as a shelter from rain 
and cold, and serve the poor as carpets and bedding. The 
weaver generally owns the wool he works with* and seldom employs 
labourers. If he does, he pays each labourer 4*. (Its. 2) a month 
besides food. A single blanket takes a man from one to two days 
to weave, and, after deducting the cost of the wool, yields him from 
6d. to I# + (4-8 rra + ). In shearing, sorting cleaning, and spinning, 
he is helped by the women and children of his family* To start as 
a weaver a man wants a capital of from £1 to £2 (Hb.10-Rs.2G)* 

The blankets woven during the week nre sold on the market 
dsVj generally to the consumers. If not disposed of in the market 
town, they are hawked in the villages round. Blankets are always 
in demand. But June and October are the busiest months* The 
ordinary hours of work are from eleven to sunset; they do not 
weave in the morning. The only day in the year on which work is 
entirely stopped is Da Era [October-November). The industry m 
prosperous* 

Paper-making, introduced about eighty years ago by one Ralaji P»p*r Msking r 
Ab£ji, a Thnkur or Rrahrtia-Kshntriya, waa once important and 
prosperous but is now fallen into decay* Biildji Ab&ji is said to 
nave brought to Nosik a colony of Mus&lm&n paper-makers from 
Roje near Aurangabad, and to have set up the first paper factory^ 
which is still in the possession of his grandson, uti old man 
of about sixty. The family has been in Nimk eight or nine 
generations, and is said to have been foil tided by an officer under 
the Bijripur government* A few months after the opening of the 
first paper mill in Niisik, the paper-makers of Rojo are said to have 
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Bled a suit against- Balaji for inducing their relations to forsake 
their homes. The judge ascertained from the manufacturers that 
they were witling to stay at Ntisik and dismissed the euae. 1 hi Nibik 
they are settled in the north-ease of the city* now known as 
K at had a, and formerly ns Krigdipnrn* Of fifty factories only five 
remain. 

The paper is made from rotten gonpy bags for which the 
manufacturers pay I6s t a ton (Kg r 2 a man). 

In making it into paper the cloth passes through thirteen 
processes (l) It is cut into small pieces, moistened with water* 
and pounded by a heavy fixed hammer* dlrgi\ [2) It is 
washed in plain water* (3) It is moistened with slaked Erne 
and left in a heap on the floor for seven or eight days* then 
pounded again* hooped* and left to lie for four days more. 
(4) It is washed a second time in water. (6) It is maxed with 
impure carbonate of soda, AAdr* in the proportion of a pound of the 
soda to thirty-t wo pounds of the rags ilf a man), pounded, 

and kept for one night, (6) It is washed a third time. (7) It 
is a second time mixed with AMr, at the mte of one pound to 
every forty pounds (one *Aer to the m an), dried in the sun to 
bleach it, and pounded three or four times. [8) It is a fourth 
time kept in water for a night and washed the next morning. 
[9] It is mixed front three to eight times with country soap, in 
the proportion of about one pound of soap to every twenty-seven 
pounds of paper (one and half #hcr& to the man) f pounded and 
dried, (10) it is washed a fifth time. (II) It is thrown into 
a come at-lined cistern* about seven feet by four and four deep, 
half filled with water, and when thoroughly loosened and 
spread through the water, the workman, lying at the side of the 
pit leaning over the water, takes in both hands a srpinre-coriiered 
screen or sieve* passes it under the water and draw's it slowly and 
evenly to the surface, working it so that, &s the water passes 
through, a uniform film of pulp is left on the screen; (12) the 
screen is lifted up and turned over, and the film of paper ia 
spread on a rag cushion; when layers have been heaped on this 
cushion to the height of from nine to fourteen inches, a mg is spread 
over them* and, on the rag, a plank, weighted with heavy stones* is 
laid; w hen this pressure has drained the paper of some of its 
moisture the stones are taken away* and two men, one standing at 
each end of the plank, ‘see-saw* over the bundle of paper; when 
it is well pressed the paper is pealed off, 3aver after layer, and spread 
to dry on the cemented walls of the building, (13) When dry each 
sheet of paper is laid on a polished wooden board and rubbed with 
a smooth stone till it shines. 

Four chief tool* and appliances are used. (I) The d%i* a great 
hammer, formed of a long heavy beam poised on a central fulcrum, 
worked in a long pit two or three feet deep* The head of the 
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hammer is a heavy block of wood fixed sit right angles to one end 
of tho main beam, with its face strengthened by four thick polished 
steel plates. Ou tho upper surface of the other end of the main 
beam two or three steps are cut, and the hammer is worked by 
three or four labourers together pressing down the beam and letting 
it rise by alternately stepping on the beam and on the edge of the 
hole. (2) A rectangular teak wood frame, mcha, two and a half 
feet by two, and with eight cross hard ; it costs? 8#* {fta 3) and ia 
used in fishing out the paper from t ho eta tern. (3) A screen, chhapri, 
made of the stalks of the white con Seal-headed uinurnruh, 
Amaranthua globulus, on which the film of paper rests whan the 
frame is hr ought out of the cistern and the water allowed to pass 
through ; k coats from 2*. to 4s. (Bo. 1 - Rs. 2)- (4) A soft date-palm 

brush, kmtchttf coating from I |d. to 3d* (a*, 1-2) used in pasting 
the sheets of paper again at the walls of the room. 

The paper, made by this process, chough rough and of a dingy 
yellow, is strong and lasting. The makers sell it to Musalmdn 
shopkeepers of the B jhori sect. From lh?m it is chiefly bought by 
local merchants and traders* by whom it is valued for its toughness, 
and it is still, to a small extent, used in Government offices- The 
retail price varies from 8«u to £2 the ream (Ba. 2-Rs. 10 the 
tjaJdi of ten quire?)* The manufacturers have generally from 
four to six labourers, chiefly Murat hd#, whom they pay 6d- 
(4 <w*} a day, and use in working the big hummer and in washing 
the pulp- The headmen ihernsi-tvos take the films of paper nut 
of the cistern, and their wives help by rubbing the paper with 
tho polishing stone. From the much greater cheapness of machine- 
made imported piper, the demand for the local paper is small 
and declining. The makers are badly off, barely earning a living. 
There is no trade guild. Their ordinary working hours are from 
seven to eleven in the morning, atul from two to six in the evening. 
They keep sixty to sixty-seven holidays* resting every Friday and 
oil the leading Mtisalmdo fasts and feasts. 

The manufacture of nitre, *ora p is occasionally carried on in some 
Ndsik villages, chiefly at SiMli and CLichendi Khnrd in Yeola. 
Nitre is most commonly found in salt earth* ton®, near house# and 
cattle sheds. To make nitre, a large hole from eight to twelve yards 
round and from six to eight feet deep* is dug on high ground. At 
about half the depth of the pit, a paved gutter leads to masonry 
pans about twenty feet long by forty feet broad and two deep* In 
making nitre the salt earth is dug or scraped and thrown into 
the pit* the pit is filled with water* and the whole is worked into 
liquid mud* Under the influence of the water, the nitre 
separates from the earth and dissolves into tho water. The water 
is then allowed to rest, and., when the earthy particle# have sunk and 
the water is clear, the month of the gutter is opened, and the 
water is allowed to drain into the pans and loft to evaporate in the sun. 
When the water dries, it leaves the bottom of the pans strewn with nitre 
crystals* The nitre makers, known ns Sordvdlds, do not live in the 
district. They are said to belong to Gujarat and only occasionally 
visit Ndaik. The right to gather salt earth is generally let to them 
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at from 10#. to £1 10#, (Re. 5-Re. 15) a village. The value of the 
nitre ia said to be considerable, some £20 to £-30 (Rs. 200 - 
Rs, 300). But the supply of earth is noon exhausted, and as the 
masonry pans cost a large sum., the number of nitre workers is 
always small. When the "nitre is ready it is taken for sale to 
Nosik, Dbulta, Poona, mad other plaoes. ' It sella at from 3*. to da. 
(Rs. 14- Rs.iJ) a man, It is chiefly used in making fireworks. 

Lac-working gives employment to a small number of Mitsui mins 
who form a separate community, known as Lakbnris, They are 
chiefly found in Nasib, Mtilegaon, and Chdndor. Tbo raw material 
is generally bought from Bohoris, or native stationers, who get it 
from Bombay. Resides lac they require other pigments, vermilion, 
orpiment, indigo, and copper-leaf, which also thev get from 
the Boboris, The process is to mix a certain Amount "of cheap 
sealing wax with brick dust, and heat it till it becomes thoroughly 
pliable. It is then made iuto a stick about ail inch in dinnmter 
and from one to two feet long. Next it is covered at one end with 
n layer of lac coloured red, yellow, green, or blue, by mixing with 
it mechanically such pigments as vermilion, orpiment, and indigo, 
or, if green is wanted, a mixture of orpiment and indigo. The end 
thus covered with coloured lac is then heated and' drawn out. 
When the coloured end becomes as small ■» a quill it is cut a wav 
from the stick, and, while still hot, it is stamped by a carved brass or 
wooden mould. It is next wound round a wooden cylinder and the 
ends heated and joined, and, finally, to make it lie in one plane it, 
is kid on a stone slab, covered with a flat piece of wood, and * track 
lightly with a hammer. 


The lac-worker uses six tools. The rolling pin, «rfA», to roll the 
heated lac into a stick, worth Qd. (t a*.). A stone which must be 
fla t and is generally a piece of a broken grinding mill. The stone 
is heated and Cite lac softened on it and rolled into a stick Tho 
cost >6 nominal A hammer worth 6rf. (4 a#.). Two thaw r or mAuy- 
eided wooden or brass moulds with different designs carved L 
each face, each mould costing from IS*. to £1 (Ra.S-Ra. 10) The 
#sdia, or wooden cylinder, round which the wax h wound to rive 

whiJh thoT- °- f *™ B ' Z?! « But piece of wood, with 

which the lac nng is pressed to make it lie in one plane. 

The only articles made are lac bracelets, Tho maker Generali* 

fremlrf?!] !rf"7l to l tlC or bangJe-Bcllera, filing "hern I 

from |d toljrf, each. They are worn by Hindu women 

of all classes. Nosik lac bracelets have no special merit and are 

nf°thpi maCk dea T d - , The Wc,rktn ^ are poor. Even, withthe help 
ft# fi^amonX do 0ot earn More than from 8s. to 12*. (Ra. I 
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HtSTORY. 

According to BrAhman tradition the sage Agnstya, who introduced 
Aryan civilisation from the north into the Doccsin, when visited at 
his hermitage near NdUik, presented R&m the hero of the Hiirtidynn, 
with a how und other wonder-working weapons s and advised him to 
pas^ the rest ofhia exile nt Panchnvati on the {JcuMvcm opposite 
Xiisik. Janas tb An or N&sik h described in the R Am Avan as a 
forest country rich in fruit and flower treesj full of wild hearts and 
birds, and inhabited by tribes of Rdk&b&ganA 

The routes through Bdglan to the Gujarat coast and throogh Xcbik 
to the Konkan coast most have been liues of traffic from remote 
times. The early rulers of NAaik were probably local chiefs who 
were subject to the overlords of Tagar and Fait ban, and had their 
head-quarters at Ad jini or Anjaniri in the sooth-west, at Sdhr in 
the north-west, and m Chapdor near the centre of the present 
district* * 3 

The large series of rock temples in the range of hills about five 
miles south-west of Nasik shows, that from the second century 
before to the second century after the Christian cm, NA*ik was under 
rulers who patronised Buddhism, some of whom probablv lived at 
Faiihan on the left bank of the Godavari about 110 miles below 
Nlfiik * The first dynasty of which distinct record remains are the 
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* Cnfltli'* RAmAy nti, III. 45-72; Maiming 1 * Ancient and Median! India* II, 19 r 

* fagnr i« aaidjGrant Duff a MlrtthAs, LI ; WilfqnU Aa. Rea. L 3tf®3 to have b™i 
important enough to attract EWpti&n mei-chiuits u early at d.l\ ffl&Ot It# position h*» 
pot h&en fixed. It hu lately fJonr, Rum, Rr. Roy, Aa. $oc, XIII. 9) Wn identified 
with Jiuiur id Poona. But Jnnruty doc* not agree with the noatirin of Tagir given 
tither by Ptolemy Un. 190) or by the sutler of the iVnplua (Am. 24?), hath of whom 
pli^ 1'^wr cut of Paithan. {Hertiu** Ptulcmy, Alia X ; MoCriadlrt P*riplaa. 

I2G). The remark mtho Poriplua (McCrindlea Editimi, 139) that many article* 
brought into Tagnr from I he part# alftfig the eoart wen; Mmt by wigau to Broach, 
peenia to show that Tagir waa then in communication with Ifao Say ijf Ik-nunJ and lay 
on the line of traffic with the far *mrt, which then made Mcsolia or IEualta < Maiulf- 
imUn}m important a trade centre ;]*tol«my, Asia MapX.; Vincent 1 . P*riplua. JJ. 520. 
K3h Wid in later time# enriched MAlkhi t, KatyJln, Ridar* GcLkonda, and Hnidarobad 
Faith MS. though tmditmual]y founded by SWivAban in A.n r 7 ^ WM a p]*^ of 
importance m early u the third century ac. Bhtia IMji in Jour, Rom. Br r R*J Aa 
Rse. \ III. 23®. * 

* One of the pillars in the Bhorhut fitun (** 250 200) h the gift of a Buddhist 
pdgrim of Nialk. (i tinriingham> Bharhnt Stnp, I3S?, One of the earliest bacript^n* 
at Mid (tCp ILM5) mention* the town under ita present name t FormiPBon and IWifW 
Gave Temples, 283 j Jour- B, R K A. S, VII. *9). Patanjnh (about n,o T 145 accord^ 

ing to IWcajhte CioidstUcker and Rhandirkar, but Oa early n* b.sx 7QQ OCconJing to 
Mr Kunte Vjduitndes nL Amu CiriWirm, 3431 calls it K M ikva (MahAbhUhra 
\l.m, and Ptclemy (ai», ISO) enter, it u ^Uik. fBertim’ Ptolemy. A.ia Map Xt 
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Andbmbhrityas , 1 or Sbatavahans, whose capital was Dhanukai, 
perhaps Dharaikot on the Krishna in the Madras district of 
Gantur.* Of their rise to power so little is known that the most 
recent estimates of the date of their founder Ski pm k, Sindkuk, or 
Skishuk, vary from b.c. 3 u 0 to b.c. 2 1 * They seem to have ruled iu 
Kiisik (ill the latter part of the first century of the Christian era 
when Nahapdn, a Skythian or Pdrttmu of tlie KshaharAt dmasty! 
drove thorn from Nu.uk and Jvlidudesh, and also, it would' seem 
from Pat than , 4 Nahitpan, though originally subordinate to some 
northern overlord, seems, after his conquest of the north Deccan, 
to have made himself independent and to have established his 
head-quarters in Main* At this (into Ndsik or Govardhan was a 
place of some trade with a lar ge weaving industry.* The K shut rap 

1 Tins Aii-lhr.itjhrity»,<ir Antihr.-i wrrnnti. U •up|«n*eil to »Im»w that, before 

*«* t‘» el« SJmrja asvereig,,, „f 

PoUtlmlitra the iiKsi.Ii!ns Pitd*. lit Inter time* (A.D, 310} tins Antliir*h|ditvi» 
Wtra known u tl|« [Tnu* R*x m pH 7 -i] Inter. ('imir %iUi A ri ™|;„«*■ 

thfi Pejt*iw f t^^>]hrnhhHt^«ainDfLft€r t berthing u»l KriuSa' .iyrijuti^.I ' i r 

Hinemnl eat ™ A«.Lhre iu T elmp ua the coantry tn this north of the im.Sth of the 
(jiuldvan rL-u-un.i Induchc Allcrthnnukuttilt IV $3J 

f«J™ r l f*" ti r 6C " t ^r i 'ofl,s*d«, .44ta«h«i ain. *t Obamiknt 

Sd 235! J ™ r * w111 «<*• A# &*- xiv. ■«; 

s^UMrxfxr 

t.onq. _Sa 2 j ia me. 2 ! ; IVdfbrd U*. lie*. IX. I 0 || Ur tlr^iVet ™ T .V? 1 
centtm 7 yf*OT (’hrirt . and Wilwn (TW. Hind U) u Utcw"™ fS? 

«“£ ' jf <n the estimate of date* is the doubt srhctWtbo dvLJkT 

mentioned in t he Purisns m foUoirino the MntlrrUa is c 3 iS. fl e Ift-.i ,„ L ' 7 T 

-rui„i *t .ho aw* time in dintrant L 

K,b 2 w 2 htf SS£'Sr S " f H " 1 d ^ t >' tsrsslsably of the Sams neo „ lhe 

Sra the fI - Sih k £r 

% th ^ ht th ** SSLSTi.1 ^ 

S3j t-tn, sight they belong? L in die A-him i* tribe „f Yn.ichi the s L, 

teiaaaBM Lgaat 

cst.iMi.fi hvo pnmta : |J) He Hat eh her n fcinir or i-s „it; C F , nV cavM ' 

12) ha rafc^ iridapnad.inctndi&g much of the uJLm fT"”' 1 J 

pnshahly a Pirtlnah : (4| ht. daoghWhi.i , HmUij Z> 

Hi enntel jrtft&kft to bite tK«ik a tovn iaib way Kiuth of L'lTru + j 
hy Ptoli™ but Rot c^v r t 

«id hflr biuhntid Uabfivmlflt irniflo ™ui hi>th to Nl 

dhtht^ I hii; i*I the^ Uifhnv.ulit iMcri^tti+ti# atiitftj that hv il '^ i* ^ ^ l] ^ _ 

tbe FHminyji \ BmiAii in J'^lflnrjiiirl- flaVe nistecii viUam^ tf. t ■ ^■' 1 ^ &t«p* an 
loaoon BrHtnuUsflVnryyear, gave wiv«s to the ifr.tliinfniat ^^i^roha^/ 1 Js!r*’ Ja 
bnfcH nMi-h-hrm-s at IJ’aystipur (a ttfwa In U^Twai r t- /■ ^taoith H 

.^Tvi 1 * U^«nvcr) Tipi (Tupti).X«hbt.iit tporbap. thr Ki^d * 'j 

t hl i »[»r» rel »dy fheavm-M lhe Kalavani ncmJwhich [«C ? i, nSK^ 1 

Anhilyida fflffljsral Amhud ha,I to make a hrid E e nr » fl *o„y in toLt ,'v- lS ° J lh ' 

™nrt the klM of this Kwilim : «'Fi*a> R^ ^ 

~fffK 2 :SS SS!-^V%Sg s^H^-w^ahJlS 

SPfc^Ie ttiat M.V., SS.IHnl'JSirSlMJ^MyfcW’i* 

- -• iajTiSnsSBrr arg , sar“ 
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kings seem to have held N&sik till (either about a.d. 124 or Sift) 
Slidtakiimi Gimtsuiipatra restored the Andhrnhliritjfi&p. earning 
the title of the Destroyer of Stinks, Yavauti, and Psithsivs, 1 * 
iGautanii putra ruled over Aaik, Aal]inak p HiicLhftk, Surtishtra, 
■Kukur, A parent, Ytd&rbh, An up, Akai% and Avanti, a tract of 
PcoiMnlry si retching from the north-west frontier of India to BerAr. 1 
(fautamiputra's son Shri Puhaiuayi, who is said to have been just 
and liberal to Buddhists, seenis to have hurl kingly powers over the 
ft north Deccan, and it place called Xtwanar, near Gururdhira or Nilsik, 
1 seems to have been his local head-quartern 3 * Towards the dose 
of the second century (17S) t RudradamaUj the third or more likely 
the fourth of the Gujarat KsWmps, reduced the AndhrikP power. 
Ho does not seem to have held Nn^ik or conquered any part of 
the Docram 1 According to t]se Vishnu Huran, the restored Audi- 
rabhrityAs ruled for ninety-five yearn after the close of Gaut&mi- 
putru's reign, that is, according to the date accepted us the beginning 
of the dynasty, either to about A + D. 220 or a.d + 41 k Govtirdhan 
continued to be their local head-quarters. 5 * * * 9 

Early in the fifth century (a.u 4Ifi) the ruling family in the north 
Deccr+n seeing to have been of the Ahhir or Ahir trilie, whose inde¬ 
pendence, according to the PurAnsp lasted for only sixty-seven 
year£." Their local capital is believed to have been at Anjaniri five 
mites east of TrimbakJ At thi^ time Govardhau* or Nosik, was an 
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1 Trim. See. Inter. Crag, 311- HauUmipuiim'ii date dffpdhd» on the date of the 
beginning of the Andhrabhritya dywwty. BhamLvrkar [ditto*, fixing the beginning 
oE the dynasty ji little before the Christian cm and IdauEaridpUf ra'* date at A.D. 
319, extends Kahatrap rule in N^ik f>v-r about 140 yearn, The evidence fn.-m 

the wriling and ornament in the 5 coufifotmg r The ilpkbt^ 

by UflhsvwUt* I lie ■an-m-lilF of Nmhapta, differ* very slightly from that n«ed by 
Cjsutoniipntrou At the wune time the pi 11 nr cjmitflJfi in Nahapnii'a cave t W VJII) 
are cut in eo much better style than thiue in Uw veranda of liaiElamiputm'* cave 
|Nck lli p that tbatmipotifl's to taking So a much Ia 4rr period. ti^.n^h the 

difference in style may ihji-Laj^ In- due to ihv greater «kdl of ftWpdn** northern 
Architect (Fergussnu and Bn^w' Csv* Tetopics 266, 28$, 269}. Ptolemy’i mention of 
Siri Role mi** oE Rnitfann, apparently wrrespiilidLbg vnLh Shri Fttlitniit, hi)otMvit t or 
PoduinAyi, the nun and rmeeeflrior of Ujwdamipnt™, favour* ihc view that K-nh strap 
mle over Niflik did nut last f.*r more than forty yearn, f huakti agree* wuh IVofcuor 
Oldcnber^a view find, Ant X, 227} that Shfttafcinii ftautmiuputraWefe** of NaLuk- 
pht hubWUi^ 300. 

1 Tram. Inter. Ong- 31L For Hid first throe name* Mr. BhagrAnlii I re*da 
Aiik, Siisak, and Mulak or tfuEidiik, Bn d UndomtAUili tln-m tri bo Skytbmn tril>cD 01 ; 
Hie iKtrEh-ire*E frontier, (hu Amki or PirihuLnn, tb Sin, hjiA the Mnndu r 
Surasiatra ia, Scratb nr Knihii^Ar, Knknr l>r. Bhhlcr Uleftttfk* with OujaMt in tbo 
Pnnjdh ^IthL Am. VII. 2«ap Ap*rjmt ih the Konkui, untl VhlirNi apparently Kcdir 
inclukling E?erlr. (E i. If, WIlfon, 11.1 64), OF A 1114 n* |nc* h^cHid to rt mnin in Anuppur 
end ate nunetl temples abont seventy miles t-aat of Jalialpur i ure Cunningham e Areh. 
Sur. Rep VH Akar atnl Avanti together fn^ni the iDiniern MAlwa. 

1 |jw^en> Inch A1 l IV, bfi-&9. 

* Jour. Bnrtm Hr. Roy. Aa. Sdeu XIL 303, olid BflTgrfts’ Arcbawlogir*! Kiin'ey 
Kitlniivir and Ciitcli, 13II -133, Kehatran paw«r lasted in Oujnrrtt to 2 Th1 h that i«, 
eflluutatmKon the Shale era, lo A,D. $2$ fJour. Br, R-iy. As, V[]| p 281. 

In the (drtidr iniedption, Bt&drsd^lnaa HTSj »Ute* Ihat Ihrmgh be lw\m ci-.mm.;rod 
Sbitabarhi, from their nw m- briiunDhip he did not dtHmy him. Ind. Anh VIL 262. 

9 Coini Iiavo [IS70^ boon found at Nirik Buppo^rd to belong to the end of the fourth 
century A.D. The kmg^ RAmn has been read JUna* Xrip, but nothing of him hi 
known, bhuu DAjt in Jour. BEom. Bi\ Roy. A#. Sne. IX. eaOv r 
f Trana. 8ec. Inter. Cong. %&4. ' r [ji^en'B Iml, Alt, IV, I0<> r 
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important seat of industry with separate guilds of weavers, engi¬ 
neers, and oilmen . 1 

About the end of the fifth century ( 480 ), the country passed from 
the Ahfiirs to tJit) Chslukyds, who, coming from Gujarat under 
Fulakeshi t rj conquered the Iteccan and Established their p,wer as 
far south ms BddAtni in Kabidgi.* In the middle of the seventh 
century (floG) ibe Ch&lukya NAgvnrdhfm granted the tillage of Hal*. 
grhin, apparently the present Belgium-Tuialh.i about twelve miles 
north-east of Igntpuri, which is described us being in the district of 
Goparfabtra* lessen mentions Yidavs at Nd sik in the latter part of 
the eighth century. But the reference is doubtful.* 

The next dynasty which has left traces in Xasik were Kit hods. 
oagJnti, the rich and strong tract in the north of the district, through 
winch passes the chief line of traffic between Gujarat and the 
U /™’ seems from very curly times to have been held by a family 
of Kathode. According to their own Recount they were of the stock 

™ ** S"” 3 , ll(Ml becn seitkd in B % lAn since a.d. 

JW. 1 hey claimed to hare at brat been independent, coming their 
own money, imd stated that they afterwards lost their power and paid 
tnbuto to Gujarat or to the overlord of the north Deccan, whichever 

ftrSS ‘It t] Z P U ™S Muhammadan times 

(l-JMl-lbG(t) the Jhtglun Hhthods continued powerful and almost 

SiaSgli!*" cr " stod in ,ln tlr " s « k ’ •"*'«»» 

between tJie different branches of the great 
Rafhod tribe has not been fully made out. It is doubtful wheth^tlm 

Wing apparemb- iKSST The Wk* 0 ’*** 

ens sLietfarrss 

ttoraht cb .1 ttu. linn 'hi.f |JT* 



whra h<* WM conquer*! by Aununweb lOmw.'* m.^SiZ * : «nd in ITJT 
BiaUn d»i«f j» call«*| ItnJiarii The o^n ,if7k? Vp *? ne *^ J70j, tha 

> *».«.«»..*, ssssi aasssas ssa a£r nf “ 
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ibtrakatdsor Ratios of MAlkhet, shout twenty-three miles south- 
it ol JLultarga, were aDrayidiMi trite who as conquerors Mined a 
' C ® among the northern Kslmtris, or were northorn EaipiiEn of the 
Blue stock us the EStboda of Kauuuj (470-1193j. Two copper-plate 
rants of the ninth century favour tile view that the RlUhimkutits 
Jure northerncra, and that perhaps their earliest southern settlement 

m ZfWZ In tb “ H C S' mninff of the niutb century, king Govind 
PV j 8 ™) conquered from north Gujarat to the Tun^bliadra 
»ud raised his family to imperial power. MAtkhet was not yet 
their head-qnarte™, and the fact that two of Govind's ™te 
•re dated from Mayurkhnndi, the modern Mdrkinda near Vani t Q 

I JDiudor' suggests that his family were connected with the Ratbods 
of B ighiu nnd that the eurhest scat of KiaJitmknta power was in 

tfi SSt T?° th r" not tLdr ^ riicT ^ was in 

north Ndsik the IMshtraknttis of Ifdlkhct con tinned overlords of 

the north Deccan during the ninth and the greater port of the 
tenth centuries. After the overthrow of the Rushtrakutds by Tailap 
Cbuiukvn, ahont A.d. 070/ the orerlordship of NfLsik and the nortE 
IJeccan seams to have been divided between the Anhilvfidn kin.r a 0 f 

Sfei a™ u he I 1 r rch ' aa $’ m tbo south -ChdlnkvAs and KalacWia 
of Kalyun about forty miles north of Kulbargu till 1 1 Si, and after 1182 
the Yudavs of Devgiri till their overthrow by the MusalmtSns in I205J* 

, n B f St< l es B « tb ods ofBAgldn, record remains of two dynasties of 
Wl rulers the YAdavs of ChandrAdityapar, probably Chdndor in 

thn 5 h ° of Patna near'CImlisgaoa in 

the east of the present d,stnct of Nosik. Of these the Chandor family 
was much the more important. It was perhaps the onirinal of 
the Devgjn Y^avs fU^-i^o), as both fLilies bore the title of 

JK*2 P TJ ar< i dklSkTari ^ ia lord3 of Dwarka. DridhapmMr 
the founder of the dynasty, whose date is apparently ahont A n. 850 
10 described as making famous the old town £f Chandnidityapurj 

4& Ear 

an ttui-paaL Both jrrj^ta ar* r!at*<[ A r> HU yic LU wu pmhahly 

"«*!• S-bA ff STS.ift A Ssl^ .v 

» tL R t l ! ! ll-r r 5 ln , d - Ant ; y L ^ *od Elliot in J. R, A. S. (Old ftaritak IV ^ 

BSfTiSr S® s 42 

Si st2-2L2 "-“y-th *3. i. SKiSt.2S; 

I%Wd, Ki, Mila, 214 «,d Brlg^FiriTtaT^ of 

«*£>-as 

£%2s£?fc r&rJttz « s«-w AS 
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Dridhaprab^r was succeeded by his sou Seimchandra, who founded 
n town culled Scunpur in Sin d iner, perhaps the modern Siuimr. As 
far as present information goes, Keunekiudm had seven successors 
the last of whom lived about the middle of the eleventh century. 
Besides being perhaps the ancestors of the Devgiri YAdav&j the 
CMndor Yddava were connected by marriage with the Silli/min of the 
Konkan and the ChAlukyus of the Deccan Kidyan, and apparently 
by adoption with the R&htruknt&a of MilkheL * 1 * An in script ion in 
the Anj&niri temple dated ajj, 13 11 (S. 10G3) records a grant to the 
Jain temple of Chain!mprnbh p the eighth Tirthankar, by a YAni 
minister of Senndev probably KSeunclnmdrii III. of the same dynasty 
of Chan dor Y dda va. 

The N 3 kunibhavanshAs of PAtua, a family of less power and 
consequence than the ChAudor Yddava, seem to have ruled from 
about 1000 to 1200, They were worshippers of Shiv, and one of 
them Sonhsdadev (120+5) is mentioned as endowing a college with 
money and land for the study of the astronomer BliAflVartcMrya J a 
works. From the epithets 'devoted to his master/ * strongly 
devoted to bis suzerain/ these chiefs seem to have been subordinate 
to some overlord, probably at first the KataAn CMlnkyAs, and in the 
twelfth ami thirteenth centuries the Y Ada vs of Devgiri.- The 
Jain caves at Aukai near Mars in fid prolmbly date from the time 
of this dynasty. After the full of the NikumbhavwL&hfoj 

part of Nasik was probably under an tifficcr of the YAda vs of 
Devgiri by whom most of the old temples, reservoirsj, and wells, 
known as Hemddpanti, were built. 3 * The Devgiri Yudavs continued 


li'N&rik and g»Vii birth to a boh in Kimtivtltfr the h-rr^ilc &I Eho eighth Tirth n □ knr, 
Tha author utiUca that Dridhijirihir wu uhesus king in reward for clearing the 
country of roh bens. Buaides to DwArk* the imma mlnUati is to LlvAra- 

j^Yiidra in HhVkttr ^hcrc the Bol til branch or YdUlu™ hint their a-j.it Ititwiw the tenth 
am! the fourteenth oetilurios. {Gazetteer of MAtirur, I[ r 17). It m doubtful front winch 

Of these pla-JCi the title vas taken. 

i Tbo capper pinto from which thil information is taken wu found by Dr. BhAu 
DAfi *t Batoetu in Tliinn f.fcmr, (i, B, I!, A, 8. IX, 221). It i» in tl„> poas^im. of Mr. 
iJhagvAidat In4rajt «lid bas not iwen published. The village granted wu tlhimholi 
■in the twelver (petty tlirUlan) of Hnbi.' 1U. riling nr* probably 

I hmcholi on the Ni^ik'Slmyrunnor rood about four miles east of DuvIiJi iuuI ^intlo 
•W throe uulca north**.*! of Chiiicbolh Tlic nnmo of the gout** «u Sfciariclmtulra 
11. nod the rlnto A.U 1060 (S. W1). The onler of tneoesai.ui is DridhapmhAr (about 

tioSfc .^^1* b . ! - V ***8 who U(« rried 

lA!hhiBlilj»the daughter uf the W Jhanja (*,». Dl«) wIm, k» aMwreiitly 

niiopU-il by Mho of tfio Rash Irak U too, Took VanJig'. sr> u who inarnotl Nivivalla tbo 
danghter or tbs Ck/Uuk vn noble Ongtrtjj Bhilkn, ft* who e»ni)ucre(l AhnvmLlto Son 
el Jaysing Chilnky* (104D4M9 awnnfing to Chilmk™, fatal, nn.l SenncfaMra 11 
the grantor who IK said to hive bid to conquer other liin«s before he Oeajil bold his 
lungdem. |hewdotidi have been eontnbjltod bj Mr. ttKogvlalil Imlrjiii. | n *o mo 
points they may be Iwlilo to correction, as bin study of the pinto is not yet conttilcted 

tWSrT'k’ DV4< ft*Ii ,IH ^5? ,f «^wp"wl* »*'ftb Dvisinpor 

IKAniptliH kiny_r.f Ut or frtntb GujarAt, who was defaated l.y Midrtf of Ai.hikAda 

nloul A.I.. ft;0. |FMm IIA*MfU« r 3nd &L , 4li}, This cannot & the iHfaltipp* of tbo 
Copyicr pinto, os h is date must bjico been some sh vent y ycam earlier. Hu 11 Le verv l„„„ 
pen^l. over UDm slotted V> the lost fenr of liZ aX,t“lX« 
name of sS'tnt ebief had betn left out. Tbo misasng DvAilysnisa If su .-.rKat™ tbo 
[r t bbfm',tbT k °* Vty S ; thought giv, Jib t'dls both oKsi I^d 

Mll^li ti s K ^ f 1 <>■*• und InJ - Ant, VIM. a«, 

i^r th " f ll|ll d[,r Probably the tamo a» the celebotod Hcmiolri, tha 

gffi!!r^T"" tra<ir tboU&15 

Srrl [iaiU-l271)Uie tilth rtf the \ iii.lav, of Dei-mti. Bsirtfv.* in Ind. A sit. VI Stil! 
The local trsilsi|.?mil hloiitilieatihu of the Yidsvs with Gault tlltjniinr Hbenb«.nJ kines 
sveuldseeni to show that. » »„ the c«* |» Kathiiwir, the X uTS^ 
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overlords of south and east Niisik till they wore conquered by tho 
Mu -si man 3 at the close of the thirteenth century. 

For about twenty years after Ala-ud-dus Khilji’s conquest (1295), 
most of the present district of Nosik formed part of the domi¬ 
nions of the tributary Yddavs of DevgirL It then passed to the 
Delhi governors (1312-13+7} of Devgiri or Ihiulatubad, from them 
to the Biihmani kings (1317-1187) of KMhurga, and then to the 
Nizfimshidhi kings (1487-1637) of Ahmednagar . 1 In 1637 on the 
overthrow of the Xiz&nshAhi dynasty, NsUik was embodied in the 
1 Moghul province of Aurangabad. 

. In 1297, after his defeat by Ulugh Khite the general of 
Ala-ud-diii Khilji, Il&y Karan the last of the Auhik'aii kings fled 
to Biiglan where he maintained himself iu independence, till in 1306 
he was forced to take shelter with Kamdcv of Deygiri* ' 

In 1306, when linmclev of Devgiri agreed to hold his territory 
as a tributary of Delhi, his power was extended to BiLglAn , 1 aud 
afterwards (1317-13-17) BtigUn teciimo, at least in name, subject to 
the Musalman rulers of Duulatabad. In the disturbances that 
marked the revolt of the Deccan from Delhi and the rise of 
the I tab mini dynasty (1347), much of the Xiiaik country seems 
to have become independent. Tho Bahmams are said to have had 
no firm hold of the country along the Chandor or S&mik hills, 
and apparently no hold at all over R%Mn. In 136#, tho RaglAn 
chief is mentioned ns taking part in an unsuccessful ManUha revolt 

X nst Muhammad Shah Bah mao i / 1 A few years later, is 1370, 
n Malik Iidja the founder of the Fdniki* dynasty established 
hiituolf in KhAmlesh, be marched against Raja Baharji’ the BAgldn 
chief, and forced bini to pay a yearly tribute to Delhi . 1 At the 
close of the century on the establishment of the Munalmdn dynasty 
of Ahmcdabod, Bag]an seems to have become tributary to Gujarat. 
Iu 1429, Ahmad Sbdh Ba h muni, then at war with Gujardt, laid the 
country waste and ansuocesafuliy attempted to take the fort of 
TsmboL* 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century a Miritha chief seized 
the fort, of Galnn in MAlegaon and plundered the country round. 
About 1187, two brothers, Malik Wagi and Mnlik Ashraf, tbo 
governors of Dnulatabat), retook Giihia and brought the country 
into such excellent order that the roods to the frontier of Sultanpnr, 
Nundurbar, Baglais, aud Gujarat, wore safe enough for merchants aud 
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as nomiitpanti arc probably older 


During thu« oLuigBs of oven 



HRRHH ___ _ f died probably 

fngltiv®/ Itscoma tnwre probably Hint bo remained a refuge* it Kilud'W'i courts 
/ Hrt^i Hfiihta, I, m Rimdov got Ow title of R4y R&y&n ami the district of 
Nmvi&n 10 loath Gnjintt hr a mnsmal Aatata | * Sootvi Dtoc&Et* I. 

1 Tb& fln-L tribute included IH-cj lurtra mad ten amjlH cknhrurtai IxaideA 
jcwd.?i K nw\ money. Bricgfl 1 Fert&ht*, IY h 2S&, **** 

*■ Watson'* UUtory dGuj&rilj 3 * 5 . 
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traveller to paas without a guard, and the people were happy 
nod flourishing. In the disturbances that followed the murder of 
Malik Wagi, the N£mk chiefs again became independent bat were 
reduced to order in 1507 by Ahmad Nizam Shah. 1 On the death 
of Ahmad KkAtn Shah in 1506, the GriLlna chief once more threw oil 
his allegiance and was not made tributary till 1630, when, with other 
Murat ha chiefs, ho was defeated and forced to pay tribute. They 
again freed themselves from tribute, and, in 1559, had once more to 
bo brought to order,- Meanwhile the BdgMn chief seeing to have 
continued to pay allegiance to the GujariU kings whom bo served 
with 3000 horse. 3 

In 1573, when Cruprit was conquered by Akbar, Baharji of B&gttn 
camo with 3000 horse and paid his respects to the emperor ut 
Surat , He afterwards did good service by ha nd i ng ove r 1 be einpcror's 
rebel brother-in-law Sharaf-ud-din Eusniiij whom he seized on 

his way through BdgUfru 4 

Biglin is described in the Aiit-i-AHari (1590) as a monntainona 
well peopled donutry between Surat and Nuidiirbtir. The chief was 
of the Rat hod tribe and commanded SOOO cavalry and 5000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pine apples, pomegranates, and citrons 
grew in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulhcr and 
Siler, were places of unusual strengths 

men he conquered KMndeah in 1500, Akbar attempted to bike 
Bigl fa. Pratdpstiah the chief was besieged fur seven years, 8 but 
as there was abundance of pasture, grain, aud water, and as the 
V*** wero moat strongly fortified and so narrow that not more 
than two men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged 
bj compound with the chief, giving him Nizdmpnr, Daita. and 
Hadur with several other villages. In return Pratapshjih agreed to 
take care of merchants passing through ills territory, to send 
presents to the emperor, and to leave one of his bods ns a pledge at 
.Durban pur, The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 
mares cf an excellent breed and one hundred elephants. 7 

During tile latter part of the sixteenth and the early yenre of the 
seventeenth century the rest of the district enjoyed two periods of 
good government Between 1580 and 158$, under Saiabnt KhAn 

&TEn£ “V*“**“ “ft hotter governed 

Ca P t , uro of Ahmed nugar by tlie Moghuls (1000), 
veure diridi^L 00 ^!/^ under E4ju Ilian, wlTo tor some 

years diudcd tho Ahmcduagar territories with bis rival Malik 
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Amhar. RAjti Mirin was defeated in 1G03, and from that time till 
Bialik Am bar's death So 1G2G* * Nosik was* again ono of the happiest 
and best tilled parte of the Deccan. 1 

Soon after the beginning of Sh&h JnMn's reign (1629-30), KMn 
Jabdn Lodi* one of the chief Delhi nobler* rebelled and made himself 
master of almost the whole of the Deccan* A detachment of 8000 
horse under Khxtja Abul Hasan was sent to recover Nasik* Trimbak* 
and Sangamncr. After the rains the Khaja inarched by way of 
Bdgldn where the chief met him with 400 horse. The revenue 
officers and husbandmen had left their villages and Hed to the 
forests and hills. The land was waste, com was dear, and the soldiers, 
of the royal army were in want of food. Bodies of troops were Rent 
into the hills and returned with abundance of com and other 
necessaries. Slier Khan came from Gajardt with a reinforcement of 
about 26*000 men* took CMudor* ravaged the country* and returned 
with great spoil. In the next year there was a failure of rain and 
tho country was wasted by famine. Over the wbule of western 
India from Ahmedabad to Daulntnbad* lands famed for their 
richness were utterly barren ; life was offered for a loaf* but none 
would bny; rank for a eakcj but none cared for it; the ever 
bounteous hand w&a stretched to beg; and the rich wandered in 
search of food. Dog & Scab was sold* and the pounded bonus of the 
dead were mixed with flour. The flesh of a son was preferred to 
hia love. The dying blocked the roads and tho?e who survived fled. 
Food kitchens were opened* where every day soup and bread were 
distributed* and each Monday £500 (Its. 5000) wore given to the 
doservia g poor* The emperor and the nobles made great remissions 
of revenue.* 


On the final overthrow of the NkdmshAhi dynasty in 1037, the 
Mogbals became supreme in the north Deccan* and the provinces of 
Khandesh and D&nLatabad were united under prince Aurungzeb who 
fixed his capital at Aurangabad about ten miles south-east of 
Datdatabadi In tbe same year Auningzcb reduced the hilly country 
of Brigldn* and* as the chief submitted* he was made commander of 
SOOQ horse* and received a grant of SulMopur. He was likewise 
given RAmnagnr in Dharampur on paying a tribute of £10*000 
(Rs, 1*00*000).* 

B%lan at this time is described as famous for its temperate 
climate, its numerous streams* and the abundance of its trees and 
fruits. It was 200 miles long and I GO broad with thirty-four petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded oo the north by 
Sultdnpur and Nandurbfir* on the east by CMudor, cm the south by 
Trimbak and Nxl&ik* and on tho west by Surat and the territoiy of 
the Portuguese.* 

Soon after the eon quest a rebellious member of the Fov&r or 
Dalvi* family of Point* then part of Baglfin* was scat to Delhi by 
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order of AumugEeb und sentenced to death* While awaiting 
execution the prisoner cured Die emperor's daughter ?■£ asthma and 
on embracing Islam received a grant of Feint. 1 

According to tie traveller Tavernier (KMUU10GG)* B%Mu> under 
which be includes the north Konkan except, the Portuguese territory 
on the const* was enriched by the passage of the great at ream of 
traffic between Surat and GolkouUsi. Hi? description nf 
Klmmlosk belongs to the present Nfisik district. The country 
was ftall of banian* mango* moha, cassia, kfiajiiri or wild date, and 
other trees. There were vast numbers of antelopes, bares and 
partridges* and towards the moan tains were wild cows. Sugarcane 
was grown in many places, and there were mills and furnaces for 
making sugar. The ways were safely guarded. 3 

In the years of quiet that followed Attrnngxeb's conquest, Shiih 
Jahhii introduced Todar MaL’a revenue system* ami the rates that 
were then fixed remained this nominal standard till after tho 
establishment of British power. 

In the middle of tho seventeenth century, profiting by the 
confusion which followed tho struggle between the sons of Sbih 
JahAn* ShivAji extended his power along the Sahyddri hilts. The 
settlement of thaMoghal disputes forced him* fora time* to remain 
quiot. But, on his return from Delhi* in 1000, he began hostilities 
on a larger scale. In 1070* after his second sock of Surat, he retired 
to the Konkan by the SAler pass and Chundor. Near GhAndorhe was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5000 cavalry under Ddud Kbfin 


* *k? ,n " (NfW Series), 115. The pa&t ua a called 
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ti Afrtglml officer, Diud KMn's approach at first caused no alarm ; 
but perceiving that a larger body of troops bad got between him and 
the NAsIk read, Sliivaji broke bis army Into four or five divisions, 
ami himself moved a lowly to favour the escape of the detachment 
which had charge of his booty. When Dziud Khun draw near* * 
Shivaji wheeled about, attacked him* find drove him back. Then 
leaving a party to defend his rear he moved against the larger body, 
and hndmg them drawn up on the banks of a lake charged and routed 
them. No further attempt was made to prevent his retreat to tho 
Eonkdiip 1 

A few months later PrntaprAv Gu^ar exacted the first quarter share* 
or chauthj from the villages of north Nosik. And soon after this 
Moropant Trimal took the forts of Aundha, Pnttn, and Shier. Aumlha 
and Patta were retaken by the Moghul* in the same year, and in 1612 
Aiulmbad Khan besieged’ Saler. A force sent by ShivAji to raise the 
siege was attacked by the Moghnls, but after some severe fighting the 
Moglinls were defeated* the siege of SAler was raised* and Aundha 
and Patta were recovered by tho Marfithis, 2 

Five years Inter (1979) Sliivaji crossed the Bhimn and plundered 
GAlna. On his return he w'as attacked near Sangamner. He suc¬ 
ceeded In driving back his first assailants, but before he had gone 
far he found his way blocked by another body of troops, and only by 
his guide's superior knowledge of the country was ho able to avoid 
the enemy and reach Patta iu safety. 

ShivAji's death (1680) wag followed by a revival of Moghul power. 
In 1004 Prince Muhammad Azam gained the fort of Sdkr by promisee 
and presents, but was repulsed by the commandant of Rhiusej near 
NAsik.^ No sooner were the Moghuls gone, chan (1085) Hambiiuriv, 
the Marhthn commoudor-in-clnef, moved from the Konkan, 
plundered KbAndesh, and retired ravaging the country along the 
base of the Satmalas towards Nnsik. For twenty years the struggle 
went on and forts were taken and retaken, and from time to time 
the Marithils spread over the country burning and robbing. 

According to the Mosalinun historians the chief causes of the 
increase of disorder were* that instead of the old powerful governors 
of provinces new and greedy men arose and oppressed the people. 
The chiefs and large landholders refused to pay tribute and the 
governors could not force them, Tho husbandmen were oppressed, 
and giving up tillage became soldiers* The imperial arms were busy 
with sieges and tho Marathds roamed where they pleased. In 
1704 Auruugzeb attekedtho GAlna Fort and took it iu 1705. During 
the siege the MarAtMs stopped all supplies to the imperial camp and 
numbers perished of famine, Such whs their insolence that once a 
week they offered prayers for the long life of Auraugzeb, ns his 
mode of making war was sc favourable to their tactics* 1 
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Aftor Aurangveb’s death (1707} disorder increased. Id 17l!I 
Htisam KhAn the leading noldu at Delhi sent an arm? to NtLsik 
ngumet the Jfardtba KhanderAv Dabhado. The expedition proved 
ft complete fail tire. A second expedition ended in a battle near 
Abniednagur, success again resting with the MardtMs. At bat, after 
tedious negotiations, through the able management of the Peshwa 
BAUji VinhvanAth. the MarathAa gained the grant oftbecAn,^ or one- 
fourtb and ihemrdvhmukhi or one-tenth of the Deccan revet,u<*. 
Shortly after (1/23), the fall of the omperor'a power in the Derail 
was completed by the establishment of Ohm Kalieh Khliti. the MizAiu* 
lil-MuIk, as an indd|WEideiit ruler. 

Chin Kalicb Kliiiu introduced fresh vigour into the MasaimAn 
government of the Deccan. The roads, which for long had been so 
infested with robbers that traffic was stepped, were made sate, and 
S-jETft of the .Mu rat ha tax-gatherers was reduced. 1 The 
Marat lias did not quietly submit to these changes. But the first 
campaign seems to have ended without any marked success to either 
party, as the MarAthAs continued to levy the usual tribute while the 
Nizam continued to hold Nosik, and had a commandant at MulLer 
and a governor of BAglAn - In 17*7 (h. JlriO) the whole country 
from Ahmednbad to Hushnngabad suffered so severely from famine 
tiiLtt gf&iti ro^c to 4J jhj lands tb& rupee 3 In 

[1/18) tl» NirfmCIlia KilM, KhiL„ diod. Hi. doath »„ 

hf « TvSSL^ hoa , tlIl t es : *™l»k «eor X&ik aarpr ^ 

J the MarAthAs* and, in 1752, Salabat Jang, the new Nizdm 
marched tram Ahmednogar by way of Jnnnar to retake it Beinir 
hard prised by the MarAthAa and at the same tim.Th^ten J wilh 
an attack from hia eldest brothor Ghazi-ad-din, ho aoreed to an 
armistice* Kp further hostilities took place till- in 1700 tfie Marirliii 
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After u short term o! peace, dissensions broke out K t tu 
Peabwa MidbavrAv and his ancle Hnirun-it hr£v fl 
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nAthmv marched to Poona, meeting rind defeat! his ntw^'^’ 
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In 170i p when a large army was edited in Poona to act 
against Eatdar AK* MArlhavrAT insisted on his right to command. 
EnghuMthrjiv yielded his consent, but quitted Poona in anger and 
- retired to A rum dye U near Nasik, 1 where ha stayed till after the 
I siege of Dhirwiir, when the Feshwa, seeing that the war would 
I end successfully, asked Roghiin£thrAv to join him and take the 
[ commat]d. To this KaghunAthr&w agreed. But after his return from 
his next expedition to the north* at the instigation of his wife* he 
determined to assert his claim to half of the Martha sovereignty* 
Towards the end of the fair season of 17(38, he assembled a force 
of upwards of 13,000 men, and* in hopes of being joined by 
Jitnoji Bhonala of Nagpur* encamped first on the bank of the 
Guddr&ri and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Dhodan, a fort 
in tho Chdndor range. 3 His pri net pal supporters were Damiji 
GiikwAr, who sent him some troops under his eldest son Govindriv* 
and HoEkars minister Gan grid bar Yashyant* who, besides being a 
zealous partisan of RaghunAtbrdv, entertained a personal pique 
agnicist the Peshwa. Mddhavrdv, to anticipate Jdrinjl B ho naiads 
scheme, marched to Dhodap where he attacked and defeated Raghn- 
nrithrav’s troops forced him to seek shelter in the fort, obligedhim 
to surrender* and carrying him prisoner to Poona, confined him in 
the Feshwa*s palace- 

By the treaty of S&lbti (7th May 1782), which finished the first 
Mnratha war (1775-1782], Reghuu^ihrdr retired with his family to 
Kopargnon on the Godavari in Ahmednagar, where he died in about a 
year. Shortly after his death* in April 1784, hi* widow Anandtb*u 

S tye birth to a son Chinindji Appa. The family remained at 
opargaon till 1793, when they were moved to Atiandveli near 
NAsik as a place mere agreeable to the widow Anandtb^i, who waa 
then iu failing health and died in April of the next year. The sous 
Bdjirriv and ChimMji Appa, with the adopted son Amritrdv, 
remained at- Annndvcli, until, on the prospect of hostilities with 
the Niulm in 1/95* they were taken to the hill fort of Shivneri in 
Poona. 15 

In 1795 (13th March)* after his defeat at Khorda, tho NtzAm 
ceded to the Peshwa his KMndesh possessions including BAglin 
aFid Gdlnn, 4 Some of the^a territories* which comprised the present 
sub-divisions of Kalviin* BdgMn* Mdlegadn* N&ridgaon, and part of 
CMndor, were granted to Holkar, and the rest kept by the Peshwa, 
With the death of the Pcshwa Midharr^y II. in 1793, begun a 
time of unparalleled confusion and trouble* which lasted till the 
conquest of the country by the British* In 18G2 S Yashvaotrdv 
Holkar on his way to PoOna, crossing Mslegnoti and C hinder with a 
large army* routed Nursing Vinchuiiar, plundered his villages, and 
destroyed the standing crops. The PondhAria, under their leaders 
Mnka and Hiru* followed and completed the destruction* The result 
was a total failure of food* with millet at 1J pounds the rupee* The 
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fatninc lasted for a rear and was at its height between April anil 
August Ih0+, Largo numbers moved to GujWit. Of those who 
remained, from 7000 to f»C>00 were believed to have died, and 
many of the survivors had to live on wild fruit and vegetables, 
on ^o even!iiiman flesh are said to bars been eaten, 

ihe Feanw a is government imported grain from the coast und freely 
remitted revenue. Private charity was also active. After two or 
three years grain prices fell to their former level and most of the 
people returned. But some of the villages which then fell waste 
have never since been brought under tillage* 

In 1802, on Balkar's approaching Poona, BA]iniv, hs his only 
resot,ree, signed (J 1st December 1802} the treaty of Bnssohi. In 1803, 
bir A. Wellesley advanced on Poona to save the city from distraction 
by AmritrAv the adopted brother of Bdjirar. Amritrjiv retired 
to Sangamuer, ravaging the country, and then turned to NAaik, 
defeated a body of troops commanded by Riija BuhAdnr of MAlegaou 
m the interest of Biljirav, sacked K&ib, and remained in^tho 
neighbourhood till the end of the war, when he made terms with the 

rnf I**' ° ece * n d ^tncts were taken by the English, and 

ChAudor, GAloa, andother forts captured. In 1005, on his cornin'' 
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In thw tome of wnfosion the Bhils, who till 1802 had lived 
W'th the other inhabitants, anrl, as Tillage watchmen, had been the 
chief instrument of police, gathered in largo ban.if, retired to the 
lulls, and, when the famine was over, pillaged the rich plain villa-re* 
en ?P 1 / no tact ica were thought too cruel nr too base* 

Balnji SakharAm, barsnhhedAr of EMndeah and BaglAn was 
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j collecting the revenue^ administered civil and criminal justice. So 
[ long as he paid the sum required, and bribed the favourite at 
courts no local complaints could gain a hearing. Justice was openly 
bought and sold,, and the people often suffered more from the 
maimbtdar than from ihe Bhih. 

In 1 SIH 3 Trimb&kji Denglia, who for tho murder of Gaxig£dhar 
Shastri had been imprisoned at Tkana in the Konkau, escaped, and 
wandering among the Aktnednagar* Ntisik, and Klidndesh hills, 
roused the wild tribes, and made preparations for war in concert with 
his master Bajirdv". Soon after this the Peudhftris began to give 
trouble, and, in October l SI 7 , General Smith, who was in command 
at Sirur> marched to guard the passes of l he Chan dor range. 

Meanwhile the last great Muritha league against the British 
was completed. On the 5 th November 1817 , the Peshwa declared 
against the British, the Nagpur chief followed his example, and p in 
spite of the opposition of Tulsibrii the mother of the young prince, 
HolkaFs ministmis and generals resolved to join the league, 
Tulsibai* the queen mother* was seized and beheaded on the banka of 
the Skipra* and the insurgent generals began their southward march 
with an army 26,000 strong. On the 21 st December 1817 * they were 
met at AMhidpur by ^ir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislup* 
who were then in pursuit of the Peudhiiri leader Chhuttn or Chita, and 
after a hard struggle were defeated. Under the treaty of Aland cw, 
which was concluded soon after this defeat, llolkar coded to the British 
all his Khimdesk territories including the northern half of N&sik. 

After the defeat and death ( 19 fch February 1818 } of iMpu 
Gokhla the Peshwa's general* at A&hta about fifteen miles north of 
Pandharper. General Smith marched to Sirur in pursuit of the 
Peshwn, Ikijitiiv iti his flight remained for a time at Kopurgaon, where 
he was joined by BAmdin a partisan of Ifolkar 7 s t and was deserted by 
hh lukewarm friends the Putvardhsns. From Kopargaon ho 
continued to retreat north to Ckdndnr* but hearing that a British 
force under Sir Thomas Eislop was approaching, he turned back to 
Kopargaon and fled cast. He sttrrenaered in May at Dhnlkot near 
Asirgad 1 * 

On the 7 th March 1818 , in consequence of the severe example 
made by Sir Thomas Ei.dop at Thalner in Khindesb * 5 Balkar’* 
commandant at Cbkidor gave up the fort without a struggle. At 
GiVlna also the commandant and garrison left the fort which was 
afterwards occupied by the people of the town * 1 and by the end of 
March 1818 , Holkar'a Nfisifc possessions hud all pissed to Iho 
British. Au some of the forts were still in the hand* of the 
PeahW* garrisons* Lieu tenant-Colonel McDowell marched from 
near Aurangabad to enforce their surrender. Aukui-Tankai about 
ten miles north of Yeoln, where ho arrived on the 3 rd April 
1818 , surrendered without opposition. From Ankai-Tnnkai the 
force moved to Brijder on a chain of small hills about ten miles 
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north of Chfindor. Qq the 9th April* as the garrison refused to 
surrender* LienL-Colnnel McDowell took a position about two miles 
fruin the fort while Lieutanout Davies of the Engineers began to 
reconnoitre- In the course of the day the enemy showed themselves 
in great numbers on the tops of the hills and on the chief outpost* 
and some of them coming down the hills drove back the besiegers* 
graascmtters* Nest morning a party of ISO Europeans and 3(M> 
Natives, under 31 a]or Andrews, climbed the heights* gained the 
first and second hills, and took shelter from the fire of lidjder on 
the off-side of the second hilL 3!ennwhile a few guns and howitzers 
were opened on the outpost without much effect* The troops under 
Major Andrews now moved from their cover* and climbing little 
short of a mile of very difficull and steep hill side under a furious 
discharge of can non and rockets from the upper forts and 
volleys of mat eh locks from the lower work, carried the lower work, 
the enemy falling I wick on E&jder, Oue officer and a few men 
were wounded. During the whole day the enemy* still secure in 
their main hold* kept up a constant discharge from a couple of guna 
and fro in hundreds of matchlocks. In the face of this fire 1 . Lieute¬ 
nant Davies with the help of the sappers and miners and pioneers 
set to work to prepares battery. Towards evening the enemy, 
seeing the work nearly finished* hoisted a flag of truce. Shortly 
after two officers came down and Major Andrews u greed to let the 

S rraon retire with their private property and arms. Scarcely had 
- officers, return ad to the fort* when there was n sudden explosion, 
and ™ outburst of fire which tpiickly spread over the whole of the fort 
buildings* According to one story the explosion was the result of 
a dispute between the commandant and the head officer, but it 
probably was an accident. Many of the garrison had already left by 
H Bhil trucks but the greater number bringing their families with 
them came down by the regular gateway* When the garrison had 
left, a few companies of sepoys took possess Enin of the gateway - 
About £5000 (Be. 50,009) were found among the ruing. On hearing 
of tho capture of Eiijder, Indrfti and several other forts in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without resistance, 

F lhe detachment then marched from Clidndor to Ndsik, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles, through a country described as equal in beauty 
and fertility to any like space in India, a rich well watered plain 
interspersed with gentle rising grounds* populous villages, and large 
mango groves. Nrisik, which is described as a pleasing spot a 
considerable town with two palaces and some handsome buildings 
and a neh ueighbourhood of gardens and vineyards, surrendered 
quietly on the llkh April, the armed part of the* population having 
retired a few days before to Trimbak. From Naaik the detachment 
marched about twenty-five miles south-west to Trimbak, reaching it 
on the 23rd ApnL After examining its f tremendous arid Wf.d 


f y - ■ -p --W tremendous and wonderful 

"S' L ; tu ^ an , Djmefl , to open operations on the 

north-east where the ground was favourable for batteries Rut the 
obIv access to this point was up narrow and winding stairs* out in the 

“ od Wlt j h T* 7 TQQm , qne inaD at 11 time to pass. The 
25P*{, owned a few gum and forced the engineers tofall back 
lth lLo ' ots of tLreo killed .iad Others wounded. The vShge 
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of Trimbiik which is eornnotided by the liill was taken in the 
evening, aiid during the night two heavy pieces of ordnance with a few 
howitzers were placed in buttery. Fire jras opened on the bill early 
the following (24 th) morning, and was kept up the whole day but 
with little effect* * II can while a party of sepoys with two six^pounders 
was sent to the off-side of the hill to overlook the gateway and 
draw the enemy's attention tn that quarter. Towards noon on tho 
third iky, the enemy 1 "a fire ceased and for hours no one was seen on 
the bills Tho garrison seemed to be wit hd rawing or at least to be ill 
a humour to come to terms. Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, who was 
anxious to gain possession of a garden and loose work that lay in a 
curve at the base of the hill, ordered a small party of Europeans and 
sepoys to climb the slope above the town, and pissing to the right 
to take the garden, Instead of leading the party to the garden 
tho commanding officer marched straight to the foot of the cliff, 
right to tho encsauce of the passage up the hilL Here he was met by 
so fierce a discharge of rockets and mutch locks, and such showers 
of atones, that seven or eight men were killed and about thirty 
severely wounded. The rest took possession uf the garden, where, 
though under heavy fire, they found tolerable cover among the ruins 
of houses and behind trees, Iii the afternoon, the enemy, fancying 
that the besiegers bad really intended to attempt the narrow passage, 
and that no obstacles could resist their ingenuity and skill, sect a 
message to Lieut--Colonel McDowell that they were willing to come 
to terms. Demands fi t the payment of arrears wore rejected, and next 
morning an officer came down and agreed to surrender the fort. 
In the course of the day the garrison* a mixture of Rajputs and 
Mar&tliAs with a few Sid is or Ahyssinmns, retired with their arms 
and private property, 1 

A aerions revolt among the Arabs of M&legaon delayed the 
settlement of affairs. At an early stage in the weif, Ai r. Klphinstouc 
had allowed Gopllr&v Raja Babtfdur of Mdlegaon, to gather troops 
and wrest the MAlegnon fort from the Feshwa’s officers. No sooner 
had Gopdlriv taken iho fort than he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his Arab mercenaries. These men, identifying themselves 
with a band of freebooters and with the Mumlktk or Indian- 
born Arabs of the town, plundered the country round and made 
MAlegaon one of the chief centres of disorder. On the lGfch May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Me Dowell, with not more than lOOd men and 
270 pioneers, encamped before the town snd called oh the Arabs, who 
numbered about 350, to Bur render. They refused and the place was 
invested. For three days the Arabs made desperate sallies but 
were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of the sallies. 
Lieutenant Davies the chief engineer was killed, and Major Andrews, 
commanding the European regiment, was severely wounded. On 
the 22nd, the besieging force was strengthened by 500 Hindu¬ 
stani Horse* and on the next day by a body of infantry of the Kussel 
Brigade, 450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. As the gnus were 
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uiucb damaged and the ammunition was nearly spent, no time wua 
lost in attempting a storm. On the night of the 23th, an appa¬ 
rently practicable breach was made, the few remaining sheik wore 
thrown into the fort, and the place assaulted* The senior engineer 
who led the storming party wa* shot dead the moment he mounted 
the breach, tittering, m he fell, the word f Impracticable 1 . Major 
Green Hill, though wounded in the foot, mounted the breach and let 
dawn a ladder, but it dropped from his hand* to the bottom of the 
wa|], . On this a retreat was sounded and only the town remained 
in British haude. 

This failure was followed by a close blockade, and rein force rue ntg 
arriving from General Smith with some mortars and howitzers, fire 
was again opened, iu the course of which, the fort magazine exploded 
making a clear breach thirty feet wide in the inner wall and filling 
the ditch with debris. On the 13th June the garrison copituhixch 
and the_ British Hug was hoisted on one of the bastions of the inner 
forr. Next day the garrison marched out and laid down their arms. 
Hie Arabs were taken to Burnt, and from Surat were sent to 
Arabia. 1 


On the 20th Juno 1818, nc?wa was received that Trimbakji Denglfo 
who had lately nearly succeeded in surprising the fort of Triuitnk 
was in hid mg in the Chandor village of Ahirgaon. A party of 
troops, sent from Mdlegaon under Cap Cain Swans ton, surrounded 
the village, farced the gates, and seized Trimbakji who was found hid 
under a heap of straw.! 

. , of the , was completed by the surrender of 

the fort of .M ulher on the 3rd July. 

5®, *° , th * novth of t!,e Chittdor bills WH 3 included 

m Kbandesh, wild the country to the south iu Ahmednacmr. South 
of Chiiidor order was restored with little difficult. The country 
was exhausted and tire people willingly obeyed any power that 
could protect thorn The Pesbwiif* disbanded tro<i settled m 
their villages, the hdl forta were dismantled, and thorTilitarv force 
was gradually reduced. The Koti and Bhil chiefs of the country 
near the S&yidm undertook to present robbery and violence, 
their allowances and villous were confirmed to them, and order 
™ SMn established. In the north imd east, the fthih who w*re 
more numerous than in the south and wert- kd Hy the powerful 
chiefs of Point and Abhona, gave much trouble. The open country 
was soon cWed, but to bring to order the bands that M taken 
to he hills was a matter of tims. A considerable force w as kept 
wi h its hcad^uartere at Malegaon- the hills were guarded, and 
outbreaks severely pomslied. A Bhil agency was mi M i«t.JLi 1* 
Kan liar in the Sitrotila hills about fifteen in lies south of Chfilluraon 
andmdnccmeots were held out to the Bhils to settle as h3£ad- 
acn, Cash advances and rent-free grants of land were made to all 
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who would settle* and ajlnwruncca were paid to the chiefa who held 
the bill Iattaatis* Employment more congenial than husbandry was 
offered to the Bhils by the formation of an irregular force. The lazy 
habits of the men and their dislike of discipline made Lhe first 
efforts fruitless. It was not till 1825* that Lieutenant, afterwards T^ir 
James* On train, succeeded in forming the Kkundesh Bhil Corns. 
But* under hia patient firmness and thorough knowledge of the Boil 
character*the corps soon did good service, and disorder was suppressed 
even in the bills, * 1 * * * 

Since the establishment of British rule the only serious breaches 
of order have been in 13 hi,, when the slaughter of n cow by some 
Europeans caused a serious riot m Niisik* and in 3857. 

During the 1857 mutinies* Nifcdk was the scene of considerable 
disturbance. 5 Some of the rebels were Kohilris, Arabs* and Th&kurs* 
but most of them were the Bhil a of south NAsik and north Ahmed- 
nagar* who* to the number of about 7000* were f-tirred to revolt 
partly by their chiefs and partly by Rrtihman intriguers. Detach¬ 
ments of regular troops were stationed to guard the frontier against 
raids from the NizAtnk dominions* and to protect the large towns 
from the chance of Bhil attacks. But the work of breaking the Bhil 
gatherings and hunting the rebels* was entrusted utmost entirely to 
the police* who were strengthened by the mining of a special Koli 
Corps* and by detachments of infantry mid cavalry. Except the Bhila 
and some of the Trimbak Brdlrmnuu* tho population was apparently 
well affected and no repressive measures were required, 

Tho first assemblage of Bhils was under the leadership of 
one Rhftgoji Nriik. This chief who had formerly been an officer in 
tho Ahmcdnagar police was, in 1855* convicted of rioting and of 
obstructing and threatening the police* and was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment* On his release he was required to find security 
for his good behaviour for a year. Shortly after the year was 
over* in consequence of the order for a general disarming* 
BhAgoji left his village of Xandnr Sh ingot e in Similar. Being a man 
of influence he was aeon joined by some fifty of hia tribe* and took 
a position on a hill about a mile from hia village* commanding 
the Poona-?!Asik road- A few days biter (4th October 3857), 
Lieutenant J. VV. Henry* Superintendent of Police* arrived at Xandnr 
Shittgota and was pined by bis assistant* Lieutenant, now Colonel* 
T + Thatcher* and Hr. A. L. Taylor inspecting postmaster. The 
police force under Lieutenant Henry consisted of thirty constables 
and twenty revenue messengers armed with swords, I den tenant 
Henry told the msmlatddrs of Sangaiuner and Sin oar to send for 
Bhdgoji and induce him to submit, BhAgoji refused unless he 
received two yours* back pay and unless some arrangement was 
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made for his maintenance* On reccing thin message the police 
tv erg ordered to advance against his position* The first shot 
killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Benny* The officers 
dismounted, but before they lind advanced many yards, were met 
by a volley, and Lieatenant Henry fell wounded* Ho regained 
hia feet, and pressing on received a mortal wound in the chest* 
The attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and the Bh.il b 
retreated* 


This unfortunate engagement excited the whole Ehil population. 
A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was raised by one Fatharji N£ik in 
the Rahuri sub-drvision of Ahmednagar, but it was ^enn after 
dispersed by Major, now Lieutenant-General, Montgomery, the new 
Superintendent of Police, On the 18th October nn engagement took 
place in the hills of Samshcrpur in Ah mod iq Agar, between Bhtigoji'a 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macau of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on 
special police doty, and Mr. F. S. Chapman of the Civil Service 
who accompanied the force, were wounded. 


On the 20th January 1058, near Maodvar in N&ndgaon, Major 
Montgomery with a considerable force attacked a large gathering 
oF Bhits, Hr-hi las, and Arabs nnderan unknown lender* The enemy 
were strongly posted in a dense thicket, whence they shot down 
the advancing troops, and Major Montgomery fell badly wounded 
mid his men were forced to retire with considerable loss. In tho 
next charge Lieutenant Stuart fell mortally wounded. Lieutenant 
Thatcher then withdraw the troops. The loss ou the British side 
was serious. Of ten killed and fifty wounded, one of the killed and 
three of the wounded were European officers. 

^ As the spread of disorder had become serious, Captain, now 
Colonel, Nutiall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, was ordered 
to raise a corps of Kotis, the hereditary rivals of the Bhiia, who, in 
Martithn times, had been among the foremost of the brave Mtivulis 
or west Deccan soldiers* The corps was recruited chiefly in, tho 
billy parts of Junnar in Poona, Akok m Ahmednagar, and 
iNtisik* In December 1S57, a hundred men armed with their 
own a word h and muskets were fit for tho field, and so useful 
did they prove that, in January and February ISSfi, a second 
levy of 110 was ordered, and, shortly after, the strength of the 
corps was increased to 600 men with a commandant and adjutant- 
hi raining the corps Captain Nuttnll dealt with the heads of the 
different elans, promising them rank and position in the corps 
coireeponding to the number of recruit h they might bring. Javii 
Naik Banda, the chief of the Bamk clan, waa made tho head of tho 
corps and a brother of the famous outlaw H%hoji Bhfingria and 
other loading men were chosen ua officers Drill masters were obtained 
from the Ahmednagar police and in spite of the want of leisure, tho 
Ko , s mastered tbPir drill with the ease of bom soldiers *nd preyed 
skilful skirmishers among hills and m rough ground. Their nrms 

^ black lwth OT accoutrements, dark 
greea twisted turbans, dark green doth tonics, dark blood-cokured 
waist cloths worn to the knee, and sandals. They marched without 
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[ tents or baggage. Each man carried his whole kit in a havrcs&ck 
and a light knapsack. They messed in groups and on the march 
divided the cooking vessels. They were great walkers, moving- with 
the bright springy step of Highlanders, often marching thirty or 
forty in lies in a day over the roughest ground j carrying their arms, 
ammunition, baggage, and food* Always sprightly, clean, and 
orderly, however long their day’s inarch, their first care On halting 
was to see that their muskets were clean and in good trim* Every 
time they mot an enemy, though sometimes taken hy surprise and 
sometimes fighting against heavy odds, they showed the same 
dashing and persevering courage. 

On the Srd of December, Captain Nuttall, with a force of ICO foot 
and fifty horse, 1 marched from Akola for SnlgAna, where Bhils 
were said to be gathering and trying to induce the Sulguna chief to 
join them. Three days later (6th December)* on the way to Sutgrioa, 
news was brought that on the night before a, party of Bhils end 
TMkurs had attacked the Triinbak treasury* and that some of the 
men who had taken part in the rising, were in the hills round 
Triinbak* The hill9 were searched, and among the men who were 
made prisoners, a TMkur, named Pftndu, acknowledged his share in 
the outbreak and stated that he and bis people had risen under the 
advice of a Triinbak Brahman whom, he said, he knew by sight and 
could point out. Another of the prisoners confirmed this story and 

K remised to identify the Brahman, On reaching Trimbuk, Captain 
TottalL found Mr. Chapman, the civil officer in charge of the district, 
with a detachment of the Poona Horse and some companies of tho 
26th Regiment of Native Infantry. Mr. Chapman was aware 
that the rising and attack on Triinbak had been organised by 
Trimbak Bnthinana. The Brahmans of the place had been brought 
and ranged in rows in the camp, but no one had coino forward to 
identify the leading conspirators. Captain Nnttal!, who had left his 
camp and prisoners at some distance, sent for Prindu the Thjfckur 
informant. He was told to examine the rows of Bnihmans and find 
out whether the man who hod advised his people to revolt was among 
thom. Pinch walked down the line* and stopping before a Brahman 
whoso face wag muffled, asked that the cloth might lio taken away, 
and on seeing his face said that he was one of the Rr&limana who 
had persuaded the Thrtkurs to attack Triinbak, Then the other 
man who hod confessed was called in and walking down the lino 
picked out tho same IMhmao. Next morning this Brahman was 
tried, found guilty* condemned to death, and hanged at Trim bak* 

On tho evening of tho 12th, news was brought that the people of 
the Point state Jiad risen and that the village of Harsol had been 
plundered. Captain Nuttall at once set out* and on reaching Harsol 
(14th}* found the village sacked, the Government records torn* tho clerk 
and accountant wounded h and the village moneylender murdered. 
Captain Nuttall remained at Harao! for a day or two and captured 
several rebel s* Mean wh il 0 the rob ok had passed over t ho h LI Is to Point, 


1 Tho cIcLiik wer* : Il fc&lm** Pootn IrirgiiUr Horse, 4 Muuntttl Police, tfO TMua 
Policy mad 110 Koli Corp. 
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and th 0 police bei n g unable to make beat! agai iih 11 hem, they pluti d e r^l 
the Feint treasury o! £300 [Rs. 3000) and withdrew to a bill on tho 
Dhnmmpur frontier. Shortly after a detachment of thirty men ti£ 
the 4th RiSes under Lieutenant Glass pool reached Feint from Dio- 
dori and arrested some drunken stragglers of the rebel force. On 
hearing this the rebels returned to Feint to rescue their comrades. 
An they were several thousand strong, the small British t'oruc retired 
into the walled Government office and were there besieged. On the 
second day, the insurgent force was strengthened by the arrival from 
Etdg&na of BLfigoji 'Sink and some sixty men, many of them armed 
with matchlocks* On the next day news of the critical position of 
the British force was brought to Captain iSuitall near Harsul by a 
loyal Marritba landholder. Captain Nnttall at once pushed on to 
Point. He found the pass leading to the Feint plateau strongly 
barricaded in four places* The barricades were not defended and 
were cleared without much difficulty f and a body of ihe enemy 
which held the crest of the pas$ t on being charged by the cavalry 
fled after firing a few shots. On reaching Feint, about five an 
the evening! Captain hTuttal! found Lieutenant Glass pool mid tho 
thirty men of the Rifles safe, but with their ammunition nearly 
exhausted. For some day a the rebels mustering from 1500 to 2000 
strong Iind been swarming round their feebly fortified shelter, and 
a fresh nssanlt had been planned for that evening. Even after 
Captain Nut toll had established himself in Point, the insurgents did 
not disperse but continued to hold a ridge of hills close to the town. 
Captain Nuttali, accordingly, moved out his troops, and after a sharp 
en 6 n geQjent routed them with tho loss of their leader, a Mnkrtini 
named Faldi Khfin, and several prisoners* On tho lOth, Captain 
"Walker and Mr. Boswell of the Civil Service, with a detachment of 
the 10th Regiment, arrived from Surat. Peint became quiet, and 
Bhagvantrav or Bb4ur£ja the head foment or of the disturbance, a 
claimant of the Peint chiofship and a correspondent of Nina Sdheb’ts, 
was hanged with about fifteen of Ins followers. 


The day after Captain Walker's arrival (20th December), with the 
addition of fifty of tlm Ahmadnagar police. Captain Nnttall marched 
south warn, and, without halting, in the afternoon of the nest day, at 
VAsir Eira, came up with the insurgents who mustered about" 500 
men, and witb fifteen of the Poona Horae, charged and routed them 
with the loss of thirteen killed and wounded and three prisoners. In 
a hand-to-hand fight between Captain Nnttall and Makipnt Ndik, 
Bhdgojv a brother, the latter was killed and Captain Nut tail's horse 
desperately wounded; and in a second encounter another rebel fought 
to the last, wounding Captain KuttaU's second horse. 


In apito of this reverse the number of Bbigoji's Mower* 
continued to increase. On the 19th of February 18S8, a largo force 
of regular troops, 1 men of the Koli Corps, and Ahmudnagn? police 

Sl-T <%■»» Nnttall, attacked and scattered 

Bhtlgoji s band in the bnshlani] near Kakanki or Peoka fort on the 
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borders of Yeola, CMIisgaon, and the Nizam's territory. The Bhils 
lost forty killed and five prisoners* and the British one private of 
the 4th Rifles killed and three wounded, But the rebels soon came 
together again, and through out 1858 and the greater part of 1859, 
Captain Nut tall was engaged in hunting Bbagoji. Un the 4th of 
January 1859, Captain Xuttull received an express directing him to 
march with all speed to Ajanta* where* it was reported, two or three 
thousand Rohil&s Imd assembled. Captain Nnttall, with a force of 
46U foot and twenty-one horsCj started for Ajanta, and in three days 
marched about 100 miles* the men carrying all their kit. In spite 
of this haste, before they reached A junta* the Bohilds had pi no dared 
the village and dispersed. 

In the following hot weather (April-May 1859)* the Bbib under 
Bhagoji N4ak and Karp Naik continued their plundering raids. On 
the 5th of July* after a forced march, Captain Nultall came upon 
the Bhils near Ambhont Da*** eight miles south-east of Saug&mDcr. 
The BhiJs* who were led by Bb&goji and Ilarji* took a strong posi¬ 
tion from which they were driven by twenty-five men of the Kali 
Corps with a loss of ten killed* including Yashvaut* BMgoji J a 
son* several wounded* and three prisoners, among them tlarji 
N*iik one of their leaders. In October 1859* parties of Bhils were 
reported to be gathering in the Nizam's territory with the intention 
of joining Bhatgoji. In the British districts also they were again 
becoming uneasy and excited* Under these circumstances, a 
detachment of Native Infantry was kept posted along lha frontier 
which was constantly patrolled by strong par ties of the Poona 
Irregular Horse. On thtf 26th of October,Rhago]i plundered the village 
of Korhala in Kopnrgaon and carried off property worth about £1600 
(Rs. 18,000). He was hotly pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly a 
fortnight along the rough Sahv&dri country* down to the Konkan* and 
up again into Ahraadnagar, Gut by very rapid and secret marches 
always succeeded in baulking his pursuers. 

Meanwhile* Mr., now Sir Frank* Souter* who* since his appoint¬ 
ment as Superintendent of Police in July* had been pressing close 
on Bhrigoji's heels, on the llth of November* at the head of 159 foot 
and mounted police* reached the village of Mithsfigar io Sin oar. 
Here the headman of the neighbouring village of PancMln brought 
word that BhAgoji Ndik and hit? followers were resting in a river 
bod about five miles off. On reaching the place, Mr, Souter deter¬ 
mined to attack tho position from the north where the banks were 
steep and the brushwood was ihick, and to drive the Bhils into the 
open country to tho south. He succeeded in bringing bis men dose 
to the enemy without being seen* As soon as tho insurgents were 
in view* Mr, Souter charged with the mounted police* giving orders * 
to tho rest of his force to attack at the double. The insurgents 
were taken by surprise and a few wero cut down before they had 
time to light the fuses of their matchlocks. But they soon rallied* 
and* taking a position under a thick clump of bushes protected on 
One side by the river bauk* kept up a heavy* fire. An attempt to 
force their position failing* Mr* Souter picked out his boat marks¬ 
men* approached the enemy in skirmishing order* and taking 
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advantage of every bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
fire, gained command of their position. The Bhil losses were voiy 
heavy* When only fifteen remained alive, they inarched slowly 
along the riverbed, Btill keeping up a heavy firp r Though repeatedly 
called to lay down their arms thoy refused, and dropped mail by 
man. At last the few that remained were forced, out of the riverbed 
into the open and charged by the mounted police. They fought to 
the Inst with the most desperate courage. Of forty-nine men, forty- 
five including their leader BbAgoji were killed and three severely 
wounded. During the action Mr, ^outer's horse fell pierced by two 
bullets* and four of the police were killed and sixteen wounded. 

The completeness of this success which was so largely due to 
Mr. Souteria gallantry, energy, and judgment, brought* the Bhil 
disturbances to u sudden end. The Kizam Bhils who wore awaiting 
Bhrigop’s arrival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in falling back from 
the British frontier, were, with the loss of forty killed, attacked 
and routed by a detachment of the Hmdarabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Pedler. 

On the 12th of November, a large party of Bhilg under an influential 
chief a relative of BHgojPs, loft Sonai in Nevada to join RhagojL 
On hearing ol his death they turned towards Khandesh, and, aa they 
had not committed any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allowed 
to return to their homes. 1 

Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular troops 
were maintained till May 1860+ When they were withdrawn, their 
places were taken by detachments of theKoii Corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to perforin this outpost duty till March 1861, when they 
were disbanded, and all except a fow who entered tho police, returned 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved* Instead 
of heading disturbances, as had often happened before and bai 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
repressing disorder. Under Captain NnttaU's patient and kindly 
csre, and by the example of his dashing bnivery and untiring enerizv. 
they proved * most orderly, .veil disciplined, active, and courages 
force. They showed themselves superior to the Rhils in strenirth 
and spirit, mid in their two and n half years of active service five 
tnaea Burned the special tkaaks of Government, 4 

Since 1860 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 
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CnAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION, 1 


SECTION L—ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

TlI£ lauds of the district of Nisik have been gained by cession* 
exchange, mid lapse. Mast of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Pesliwa. in ]Sl8. In 1852, on the death of the last 
Raja Bahddur, the petty division of Nimbnyat in Milegann lapsed ; 
in ISG5, eight villages, five in CMndor and three in Xipbad, wero 
exchanged by His Highness Hulkur for land in the neighbourhood 
of Inilor; and in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Begani, the 
Feint state became a sub-division of Xasik + 

In ISIS when the British territories iu the Deccan were placed 
under the control of a Commissioner and divided into the four 
collect*) rates of KhAudesh, AhoiadmagaiTj Poona, and Dharwiir* the 
lands now included in Niisik belonged partly to Kbarulcsh and 
partly to Ahimdnagar. in 1837-38 ike Ahmadnagnr sub-divisions 
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1 In mlilitit'js to the fcdl&Vriii.g Surrey ftifutrta, material* for thfr Admmutntii^ 
Jlwttiry of N'Afliik ineludu daborat# surray table* drawn np in ISTttSO by Captain 
W, Cl. Black, Hif the Rov-eauo Survey t Niarik Calteetw’n Filn Hj 3„ Manage- 

nwnt. 1819-1330; juid Animal Admin wtFati&n Mid Sonsnn Report* for tho 

Ahm&tlnagar ami Njtsik d utricle : 


jVtiwfr A’tirwy /frpprto, JS 40 - JSSI* 

I. Ouflisii Hcnrif + 

Duh. 

Jit. CSat-InnkTi 1J5, 1 prt K^^mhcr !*«. Mphiil 
htiJ Yoitr, 

l.ir'.rL., Jifl^nniidK Cnpralti,, Dnvirl*oriX 11 hK 
OeUrW 1941, CbftmairS3* litlL tk'totnjr 

1*4 J r niTi-turl' S7 r til a Jfwiubfr iH-i.l. 31 p 
IXtll (tetilMT li^4, S5 } 49nl Jfiivunlw 

1*44. KLnrmr; D, Mth Apirif U4* r KAjiii ; <& r 
HCfa i SI 1 '-, rii ihJ*. 

W —4AjHO4fn(l$0r Dd,raj^ + 

Mr. Tjrlkrt, IMh April HH 1 , 73th July 1 HZ, 
aiiti Ifth AiiH^pt TStJl Kirnij : 3th FuhruATy 
1341, IhlriiJ JC-tfi Enis.il; 254h So|4- IhSk-P 
mh ;TI. ISlh October l*4£~Wiar1: 

ftel* mh O^toheir Iflifl, Si*li 3 IKh April 

UOO, Ain# AT.ll IkhiS ; Alajar Wnd iici^tun'i 
IfO, iFt feptfliU^F 1 OT&' Ivlnl. 

(iV-ffLMirt. 

Mr. PKWoyft |I3. *Ml April Idxir, Hid Sft, 13th 
Thrri'iriK-r 1 ^ii-7, MJUcprv^tl; 4 * Ekh, Jiniifiry 

vm, a^un ■ sd3 f rth n^-mukr im 

JAjkhedm aljij AbbDUL 

II, Rrtiw&i finm, 

LlNot. C^lwwl W*iJdlnglr.n^ S10, tith Dtrtfn- 
bef S3I1, I7h4jwlnr u-ivj JClhhirl ; 1^1, L-OMi 

Carter, $yM, Uimkri. 

UfniL Cojftncl T^vifTfltri Lth fVtobor 

I3J* h hirtuf. XintLi*!, RM^iir^ranii, *rcf 
K.irjirijcnii-p ; JlD^lith Ck“UArt ^AaOr. 
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im* NWk: 31t?. 17th tMT-i. the 

former hu»ia ar Miu pr^ent Yw]^ Sind, 
non, Chfijiilcir, Vi|d|Aih Hid ; 

.41 1 l$th GMoIht 1 Bj 5, Clkitvdnr. 

CuEmwl LautfhtaR* 1®, t*th ^bwair 1631, 
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IHwlorl; iSi, Ith DcuomlKt l.Hrti, Nsai t. 

Ccilim-ert L*iinhkin^ Bl, SSth Jisnuirv tS76. 
KMk UTrtnihalc); 1KU, -Xih D«vrntnw 

Xliik ; Hifttth J^aiimry ]s ^ h binder] ; 

11 th MHik itlil, Dfudihrt. 1 


These Survey [Lc-porta will he found b Oov. SuL YL t CXXX P1 hjuI 

CXEV, alirl b Bom. Gov. Bov Roo. mi *f 1*12 p Iof 184S, 1«8 of 1844, lflfl of 

iMfp, 171 of m:* r i&s of mo, m of mi, 171 of 1 mt, 117 or \m 210 of mm* 

G2 of 1^3, 03 Ol 1543S, 74 of 1870, 75 of 1870* and 87 of 1872. 
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of Siumr, Chindor, Dinddri, NAaik including Igratpuri, and tho Point 
state were placed under a sub-collector subordinate to AJimaduagarA 
In July 185G the sub-collectoraiB was abolished and the district 
incorporated in Almmdungar. In I SOI the petty divisions of Kimiin 
under Sinnar, Chan dor cinder CL an dor, Yani under Dindori, xind 
Trimbak under KAvnai (IgatpuH) were abolished h and a new sub¬ 
division styled Niphdd was formed. In the genera! revision of 1869, 
eight Ahmadnagar sub-diraions, N&sik, Siunitr, Igatpuri, CMndor, 
Diudori, NipliAd, Yecln, and A kola, and three Kh andean sub-division a 
Nnudgaon, Mdlegoon, and Bxtglan together with tbe Feint state wore 
formed into the district of Xdsik and placed under the charge of a 
Collector. Shortly after Atria was returned to Ahmaduii^nr, In 
August 1875 the Btfgttin Hub-division, with its two petty divisions 
Jdykheda and Abhoua, wag divided into two .sub-divisions, Bag] fin 
or Satdon, and Kalvnn, each of which was placed under a m&inlatd&r* 
On tho death of the Begum in January IS73, the Feint state lapsed 
and became the Print sub-division of Nafejk, The present (18S2) 
Sub-divisions are Alriegaon, Kdndgaon, Yeola, NipbAd, Sinnar, 
Igat-puri, NAsik, Feint, Diudori, Kalvun, BdgiSn* and Chandor* 

The revenue udmiuiakation of the district is entrusted to an 
officer, styled Collector, on a yearly pay* of £2790 (Re. 27,000), 
This officer, who is also chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district, is helped in his work of general supervision by a stall 
of five assistants, of whom four are covenanted and one is an 
uncoyentinted servant of Government Tbe sanctioned vearly 
salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £6Qn to'£060 

I'd^ ea1ar ? of uncovenanted assistant is 
tofu fKs. ts-WO) a year. 


Of tbe twelve sub-divisions eleven are generally entrusted to the 
covmjanted assistant collector, and the twelfth, the lapsed stato 
of I emt, is kept by tho Collector under his own supervision The 
uncovenanted ossimnt, styled the hoad-qnarter or huzur deputy 
coKoetor, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These 
iSTiX^S! m *8 a % t ** 8 ’ andl th ose who hold revenue charges 

STtrtSi th ? ^^tor, ^ "hiof managemlnt 

2L„LJJjrept ^ministrativo bodies. local fond and municipal 
committees, wHlun the limits of their revenue charges. F 

Under tho supervision of tbe Collector and his assistants the 

dS!» Sr?!*®* °) /T* is P tac « d in the hands of an 

wkh mSiTr / cflTr ' i TteSe who are also entrusted 

£300 [bWocmT 8000 ) ! } "" v “ rJ '’“* ft ™ ««0 to 

s^ZSSSISmK'^' t1, “ 
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revenue duties only; 235 hereditary headmen attend to matters of 
politic only; while four stipendiary and 12o4 hei^itnry headmen 
are entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The headways 
yearly endowments depend on the village revenue. They vary from 
0$. to £t5 14*. (Rs, 8-Rs. 157) and average about £2 J2# + 7d. 
(R^ 20-4-8). Id many villages* besides tlie headman* members of 
his family are in receipt of state land-granta representing a yearly 
sum of £400 (RSr 4000). Of £.4048 (K*, ^0,480)* the total yearly 
charge on account of the headmen of villages and their families, 
£-3100 (Rf-u 31*000) are paid in cash and £1482 [Rs, 14.820] by 
grants of land. 

To keep the village account?* prepare statistics* and help the 
village headmen* there is a body of 072 boreditziry and sixteen 
stipendiary village accountants* or kulkarnia, most of whom are 
Brdhmuns. Every village accountant has an average charge of two 
villages J containing about 1007 inhabitants and yielding an average 
yearly revenue of £202 (Bflu 2020), Their yearly receipts amount 
tn £ >17* (Be* 51,77*1)* oE which £171 (Es* 1710) are paid in land and 
£5000 (fo. 50,0 (j 0) in cash. The hulkurm^fi Yearly pay averages 
about £7 10*< (Es. 75±). ° 

Under the headmen and accountants are 5142 village servants. 
These men who are locally styled watchmen* or jdglyd^, are liable 
both for revenue and police duties. Except a few Musalmdna they 
are Mils or Kolia. The yearly cost of this establishment amounts 
to £3i 74 ( Rs. 37**40), being 14#, 3J, (Hs. 7-5-4) to each man* and 
to each village vatymg from 16#, to £37 8#. (Es, 8-Es. 374) and 
averaging £2 10#. tEs.25)* Of the whole amount £2775 (Bs. 27,750) 
are met by grants of land and £999 (Rs. 9990) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : 

Ndni VWage IM2. 
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This is equal to a charge of £9 (Rs. 90) a village or about ten per 
Cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION II.—HISTORY. 

In modern times the revenue of the district belonged to the History, 
Musmlmansj till about 1720 they were forced to acknowledge the 
Mardtha claim to a one-fourth or chautk t and a one-tenth or 
ffard*sfcmttfcAi, This division of revenue lasted till between 1750 
and 1760* when the Moghals were ousted by the Mar£thAs* Under 
the Har&th&s one-quarter of the ckauth was paid to the head of the 
Mardtha state. Of the rest* which was termed maMsa* six per cent 
or mhQtni were granted to the Pant Sschiv* and the remainder, or 
mn moidm, was given to different nobles. The shares which had 
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, . - , 1lT to no bles were in some cases attached by ttu> 
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vras granted to some local leader. 

At the beginning of British,rule, except some mountain 
J ilted or doubtful patches, the whole urea of M 
paroS into villages. This division Ufa v.lkges^tcst JJ 
Tark times. The names of the villages mentioned in the tana 
—Jkg 0 f the ninth century show that, even in outlying P^a, the 
Kritatlnofth,. hrflw chunffia Httls during ih» iMt tLo«»»d 
years The villages survived the ware and famines, which mm© than 
onco unpeopled the district, because the rights and pmilegea of the 
Swlandholders, craftsman, and servant* did not cease, and 
SSfbe enforced a, soon a. any part of tho ViUagO wa, again 
brought under tillage. 1 In very curly timM the famk 
villflgo were divided into large unmeasured plots or estates, perhaps 
one plot for each of the original settler^ In later times P«*Hpj 
by the gradual increase of the original families, the big plots were 
divided into shares, or These shares seem at hret to have 

Leon onmeasured parts oE the mam block, the size of the*are 
varying according to its soil. Afterwards, under the Moghuls, the 
smaller plots wore measured and the bifhi became an uniform area 
of 3119-7 square yards. 1 These measurements were made pan >7 
by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnago* minister, at the heginnmg oF the 
seventeenth century (1600-1620), sad partly by Shflj JaMn rdiout 
forty years later. Under the MarAthia much of the land was 
measured. Most of the measurement* were With the view of fixing 
the area tilled and the rental due for a particular year, and of this no 
record was kept. But at the beginning of British rule one small group 
of fourteen villages in Sinner was found very accurately measured 
and carefully assessed,® The burning of the Sdsik revenue vecor a 
in Ankai fort in 1318 (?) makes it difficult to say how far fto work 
of measuring vras actually cnrried + # In many parts oi the district, it 
the land was over measured, the memory of the measurements was 
lost in the troubles at the end of the eighteenth century. At l ho 
beginning of British rale the land revenue levied in the western 
districts by a plough coss* and* in most other parts* from the 
unmeasured! plots noticed above as aud tikds or fhikiis* 


I Seo Mr. GoltUrahTi Memoir on KWgatm in IgttpuHj BGth March 1S41, Bom. 

1 Mk fkiMimiii Surrey SnpL to tba Ruv, Com. t^ F lit Kt>Tembcr 1S40j para, t. 
a Mr. Golitfiiai^b 135 oE 1340, p^ri, ii. The ]*ravMiant.r at Lawt mi^naknt name* 
til tbtK plot*, ™4fjvi# ± Njtda, 40 d tdf* all oi which mean Jump or plot, bmio to raflT 
thiB drnfliem of land* back to pre-Aryan times. But they mfiy have bom introduced 
by the ShMakarak (H,SL W)or other TdogH speaker* Wlthili historic time*. 

Mufut wetna to bxTC bc*m ft forger divindon tika* 

I J arria 1 Konkin, 69 . Compare the Englifih acre which, before it* are* WW H Mfl i 
meant field, u God'* Acre, the Charch-yar<L 
5 Tfreoc Stnnar viLtftgen were memiral by Aha Hwuhnij in 1771 i iui il cssem™ w 
Dtnr.imtc MnbideT in 1763 . Mr. Boyd, £Sih Kovomlwr lS 2 fi r Bom, Gov. Rev. Hcfl, ^ 
of 1327 , 74 * 75 . 

* Mr. Crawford 3 Elrt April 1321, Bom, Oov r Bov. Rec. 47 of 1823, According 
tu Mr, naldansid, 135* lit November 1S40 P pftrft. 17 h the rreemla Ikat remained gave no 
unctnl information. 
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Both the plough and the hig unmeasured plots Trerc supposed to 
represent a certain number oE the smaller shares or higMg* But in 
most cases those smaller shares had either never been measured, or* 
if they hud been measured, their measurements had been forgotten. 
In practice tho high? represented a share of the rental which the 
big unmeasured plot had to pay* and, like the big plot, it varied in 
area with the nature of the soil. 1 

As has been already noticed, much of the land had been granted to 
chiefs and others either rent-free or subject to a quit-rent. 2 Except# 
some disputed plots and sites called sheri, which were entirely the 
property of the state and were entered as beyond, the village 
boundaries/ the state lands were either mird* held by hereditary 
tenants or held by some one in the absence of the hereditary 

holder. The mirds holder could not be ousted ac long as he paid Jus 
share of the village rent. Even if he failed to pay and threw tip his 
landj he might, on meeting the outstandings, bike it from tho 
temporary holder.. In spite of this rule, con tinned possession of 
ownerless, or gatkul t land raised the tenant, or upri f almost to tho 
position of an hereditary holder, and* occasionally, ownerless land 
wjts formally handed to tho tenant as Ids hereditary property.* 

The village stuff was fairly complete, in eluding the headman or 
pdb'i, the accountant or htlkarni t the messenger or mhdr s tho 
carpenter, and the priest. 5 Over groups of villages were the 
hereditary divisional officers* the revenue superintendent or dtshmvkk, 
and tho divisional accountant or dejJipdijuitfJ 1 Under the original 
MnrtUho land-ravenuo system each of the rough sub-divisions among 
which the villages were distributed, had a paid manager or 
kathdvisddr, who, through tho hereditary superintendent and 
account an tj fixed the yearly rental of each village. The headman of 
a village was generally made responsible for the village rental and 
the villagers distributed the amount over the different shares in the 


i The rate IsFied OH thi Uml » adapted to the differeri l qualities of soib by oMtgHUig 
to tho i-MjJio a larger dr a sknftllor Area in proportion to the poorness or tho richness of 
tho eoiL Bom. Gov. EcV. Letter, 5th November 1323, in East India Papvra, HI. 
805. 

* The groat or vndm loLdrla were, if held fitw of rent, ealled ajK oad if subject to a 
quit-rent. Gjurm mdfijnMia. Mr.GoktiniM, iSii of IS4(J, 

i Shtri lands were generally lands formed by thechangn of a rivor'i domrw, plateaus 
Wot ihe Harp^ of hill forts, state garden* and ptauun grounds, nnd wmjtimei 
narrow alipa of arable land between two village boundaries. Mr* Goldsi&jd, 135, lit 
November I S40, para 10. Sh'ri land* paid no dues to hereditary officer!. 

i Mr. floldamk 135. tot November 1&40 K para 3 + Both tho wonll iffithrf and 
uttnta aoem to be Dravidian, Kid seems to be the Draddiso onltivator ftU not the 
SjlihLc rit family* and the examples given in Wiliail*! Glossary ieera to nhow tDAtfflirrff 
19 found only in Southern India. 

fi Mr, Gnhlsmid, 3®th March mi. Bom. Gov. Bel. VI. 47-43, gives the following 
c] rit.nU of tho pay and tho righto of tho of thft village of Klsoregann in 

Ig&tpuri. The headman had, as ptto&tfi, 50 MpAcLof Eato-ctwp lattd and 2 Mffiffflffl 
eiwh of dryncnsp land. tilled by non-lie rdditaty holders or ttpri*. The accountaht 
hid Hi, 25 a year in cash, a certain quantity of gnio from each landholder, atnl a 
present of butter from tha whole village. , . 

6 The JuAnuciA had a flaim of 5| per oent on tho tana ruvonm: and of Be. i as a 
present, out of the sum set apart for village expenses. He lud tho * luonty 

allowance of E#«. 4 for butter, and fin. 3 U rdhfo from the MbAr in lion of »emcf, 
Tho had the aim* claims, Bom, Gov, £eL VI. 47. 
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Tillatra lauds. If the villagers refused to agree to the rent proposed 
by the manager, tbe question stood over till harvest when tbo 
sheaves were piled in each field and tjo onttum ealcubtod- ^i 
tbo time of trouble at the close of the eighteenth century (1. Jd-lfiG-) 
when the district was laid waste by Holkar and the i cndliuns, 
and then impoverished and emptied by famine, the system of pant 
managers broke down. Instead of receiving a salary and acting as 
a check on the local hereditary officers and on the village headmen 
and other revenue farmers, the manager became the farmer of the 
revenue of his sub-division. The posts of divisionalfurroera were from 
year to year put to auction among the PesW's attendants. The 
office was either given to some dependent or relefc to seme third 
party, and, as the farmer's term inated for only a year, there waa no 
motive for kindliness, nor any chance of learning what the sub- 
division coaid pay without injury. In moat eases the head farmer 
sublet groups of villages often to the hereditary district officers* and 
the sub-farmer relet his group village by village. The village 
farmer was generally the village headman. If the headman farmed 
the village, ho became the absolute master of every one in it. if ho 
refused to farm it, the case was perhaps worse, as the farmer's 
underlings levied what they could without knowledge and without 
pity. In either ease the actual state of cultivation was little 
regarded. A man's rent was fixed by his power to pay, not by the 
abe or the character of his holding. No moderation was shown in 
levying the rent. Every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every 
means of rigour and confiscation were employed to squeeze the 
people to the utmost, before the farmer's lease of power came to an 
end.* 


N&sik seems to have suffered leas from these exactions than parts 
of the Deccan more completely under the Peahwa's control. The 
wild districts to the north and west wore too thinly peopled and too 
apt to rise in revolt to bo hard pressed, and wore left in great measure 
to the management of local chiefs. And in the more settled and 
central parts, several estates were granted to the commandants of 
fort^ and other large landowners, who were able to guard their 
people from irregular exactions. 53 From 1803, when, under the 
treaty of Bassem* the British undertook to protect the Peshwa, Ndsik 
was free from hostile armies and its people were enriched by the 
high prices of grain that ruled in the Deccan, In 1813, when the 
British passed from Chandor to Triinbak, bringing the hill forts to 
subjection, they found the country equal in beauty and richness to 
any like space in India, a vrolU watered plain broken by gently 
rising grounds, populous villages, and large mango groves. Nrbik 


i Mr. Golliniid, L35 p lit November IfrlO, jmtm IB-SL 
3 The Hea, M, Elphinrton*, mb October m$ r Ed, l m, E7-2SL 
3 In IB26 about haAl of t ha THpdtfri wen? attached to tho till forta of 

Mulher, Dhodmp,, Sto^ejj and Trinibik. hfr Boyd* 28tb November 1&S6 P m Bona, 
Gov. Rc?, Hoc, 166 of 1S27, 72- Of the 242 riling LnthtNaik rab-divtkMip *11 but 
ninety-eight Were betd hy bind lord a nr were attached to forti. The rrata WdTtf Arad 

hy a crop ml by i M^ewiDent Mr, BftycL 2$tb November 1S26, in Boro, Got. 

Rk. l$B of IS27, 
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was a pleasing spot, a considerable town with two palaces and some 
handsome buildipgs, and rich gardens and vineyards. Still the 
appearance of rich crops and orchards concealed much debt and 
min management. In 1821, Mr. Crawford wrote, Ch4ndor suffered 
greatly under the late government. There was seldom iiuy regular 
settlement. Large sums were exacted not only by PendhAris and 
other robber bauds, but by the government. itself, and to meet these 
demands the heads of the villages were forced to borrow from 
money lenders. 1 


SECTION IJL—TBE BRITISH. 

The sixty-four years of British management may be divided into 
three periods : twenty years from 1818 to 1838, when, except that 
revenue farming was done away, the old system was as far as 
possible continued ; thirty years (1633-1068), when the rovenno 
survey was introduced in the south and west; and fourteen vents 
[iStffMfi8^}p during which the revenue survey has been introduced 
in the north, and revised settlements in tho Kiphad, C Mo dor, 
Diudori, Sitmar, Kdsik, Yeola, and Ndndguon snb-divisions of the 
south and west. 

Partly from the fall in produce prices, partly from the want of 
supervision, the first twenty years was a time of little advance and 
of much distress* Tbo reduction of the Government demand in the 
first survey settlements (1810-1847) proved a great relief, and after 
1844 a rise in produce prices can*ed a rapid spread of tillage and 
growth of wealth, which reached its highest during the American 
war (1863^1865). Since 1369 several years of cheap produce, 
more than one season of short rainfall, and the plague of locusts 
in 1882 have tried the district. In spite of this, the spread of 
communications and the great permanent rise in produce prices 
have enabled the district to pay without difficulty the largely 
increased rates of the revised settlements* 

At the beginning of British rule the system of farming the 
revenue ceased. The Lhndori hereditary officers were called into 
Dhnlia and ordered to prepare a statement, showing for each village 
the area of arable land and tbo rates that should ho fixed to secure 
a revenue equal to the rental of former years* Complete statements 
were made up and bigha rates were introduced. But, as was to be 
expected in returns prepared without local inquiry and with no test 
or supervision, they were extremely incorrect* 3 In the hilt villages 
of Nasik and I gat pun, the Collector ordered the mamlatddrs and 
writers to measure the lands of each holder and charge them a 
rale varying according to the crop. Returns were prepared as 
required and tho settlement was completed. But the establishment 
was new and the men wore untrustworthy and untrained, and there 


1 21st April 182!, Bom, Oov r Rcw Rw. 47 of 272- 

* Mr- IrolfLuzivl t 10, 31 *t Mny I33S P para. 6, o»Us theta returns ' egregionily faI ms 
in every respect/ He notice* many e:w* in which ft cnmpsrifOD with tho hIaUk of (he 
vLUagei ill 1S38 aho-wecl tho returns to bo moat mscctirato, 
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^as nq provision for supervising or for teeing their work. The result 
Aviis that- for a year or two the returns wore a dead letter, and the 
people distributed the village rental over the old plots and estates. 1 

In addition to the land ront^ there was a variable tax called the 
grass cess, gtxval shir Oita ^ but taken in cash. It was very uneven, 
perhaps a remnant of a former practice of specially assessing grass- 
yielding v illja.gr- ^ for tb e su pport of caval ry. 2 The re were al do so veral 
"lion-agricultural levies, of which the chief was the shopkeepers tax, 
or moliiar/a. This included & house tnx 3 a shop tax, a loom tax, and 
a taxon trade and crafts. These taxes, though fight in villages, woro 
heavy in cities and country towns. In the leading craft centres 
the different traders and workers were arranged in mtz, or taufds. 
Bach set had its headman, chawlhrl^ who agreed that his set shonld 
contribute a lumpsum* This lhey distributed among themselves, the 
individual payments varying from half a rupee to eleven rupees a year.® 
In L820-21 Mrv Orawjfbrd, the assistant collector, put a stop to the 
system of crop assessment, and, with ibe help of two secretaries or 
daftard&r*! measured the laud and introduced bighn rates. Even this 
measurement from the want of a trustworthy staff was incomplete 
and iuaccurate. 4 In Ihi toils Mr. Crawford raised the gurden tuphn-rnte 
from Rs. 1 i to Rs* 2, and added u little to the dry-crop high ^*rati?a 
which varied from as, 4 to Rs. 1£. The large plot, or fuund, villages 
proved on measurement to have from half as much again to twice 
tko recorded area, and the fall big ha rate would have represented a 
crushing increase in rental. Mr. Crawford accordingly arranged 
that one-third of the increased demand should bo taken in 1621, 
n Erosh third in 1822, and the full amount in 1823.’ 5 In 1823-24 
Mr. Reid, the assistant collector, by introducing the Feshwa J s silk 
yard j or reshmi gaz f us the unit of measurement, increased the 


1 Mr- ftoldnnid, 2GthMarch and Hth October 1S-U T Run. (xdf + S«k VI. l] p fil. 
Few details of thc^t original %Aa mttff ha TO 3>*en nhtafdtcL Th# rates in the 
village of Klwrei'wft in I^Upisri wutm r rice Jjr*t daw Os. J1 B c 1ah* K.^ 4 + third 

dan Ftft, 3; tirfjJM, fcAurdtui, wheat, m<ijur t t^afnai, fur, fiefpj', /v.f r i k nnd jiram Rt, 1 ■ 
Vari ami oi. S; buid newly brt>V*n a*. I. Mr. GoM&rmil, Bcma.lk^v S*\. V J*7*f 

Of thd rale* in th-.‘ N/Uik sub-division Mr. Cr&wfnnl wtqU ^lat April 182] |U V . 
ft&C. J7 of 1S22, 2G3J : ‘Thcmgh ill *urue village mloIcr&Mc, the rate i» in i^-tieni 
pro tty W*U ppjpwrtiuinsiL T In Nftsik hrid JalMpuf the garden bmha rate wu Its ft - 
It Vfflritid in Ottar picket from lie. 01 to Rs, 3. tay-mp land v*ri*d from a* a 
to IU. 2 ¥ mi\ ftveragal fa. I ^ In Diiidori* where the revenue hud £**& collected bv 
ft plough tai nmns from fa. L« to Re. S0 ( a plough *m taken at 20 ftfrfck and a 
Rtfl §m4 p the highest On dry land being Kl 1J. The old rata* in Smoar 
vnried in alnuwi uvety vilbjp?, There were Four villages. Siting Pimpri 

Fot-Fiwjxri, and Vad^^n. Sinnar paid fa. Q-ID the Ms if held bj Knabw or Rs U if 
hiddhy Brihrrvan* ; FLmpri paid S to Sts, 14 the d^ioFU Put.fcupriW 

Fa. And ^ftdgftoa Ita Sj. In Chdndor th« dry-amp rale was fried bv CwtoJi 
Rriag^ at Kj li and WAa redneod % Mr. Crawford to Re. I in 1621. Mr Crawford 
2]at Aprd \$2], Ebim. Gov, Hav. Reu, 47 of IS22. 271, 

*Mr, Boyd, 15th July lffif7 p Bom Gov, Rev, Rec, 207 ol lfE26 + 412- 43^ Mr Bovd 
chan^d t\xw tax into a Charge of 1J per tout on all vkUadb Tevetirtra ’ 

a llom. Gov, Hav + Leitrr, 5th Xovember J8S3; East India I'amn. IH. BIO-SI 1 
In VfroJfl there Were four art* F Gojarittl, M*rwiria. giocem, und w^v^rm., 

, PSILj^7oX L j fil "cS®" prawfevd cOmplaJoiOd that | D the 

duitrie^a ofl Itoda^ Chiodor, Ssu&Ar r Dai pur, London, And NAaik. only @4,204 hiyltU 
ud dmo hpwigiat to ftodOonL In hU opiruon, h*& tbo o®aeni boon ^onTth* 
^ Uvt bM0 & ™ time# ^ (ir ^' - Ut A [' riJ 18 ®r Boto- idor. Rev. 

& Mr. Crtwford, April ISSb Bom. Gov, Rev, R«, 47 of 1 & 22 , 274 + 275 , 
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number of bigM* by about twenty-two ^E?r cent. 1 In the same 
year ho ordered that all the big plot's in a village should be recorded 
in the books, and the area of each plot entered in bighd** These 
returns were still very rough, in many places* liltlo more than 
estimates- Tito years later (1825-2(5) Mr. Dunlop did much to 
improve the system, by ordering that, in every village two forma 
should be filled in p showing the number and names of its plots, or 
tiled# f their a reft in highmr r how much was tilled and how much 
wastfcj the btgha rate, the total assessment, and the position of the 
husbandmen whether hereditary or yearly holders* At the patne time 
n bound dav-book nod ledger were introduced* instead of the loose 
bits of paper on which the accounts were formerly kept.- 

During the first three years of British managemeitfc (1318-1821) 
high produce prices prevailed, and ike country made a rapid advance. 
During the nest sis years (1821 -1827), in spite of the scarcity of 
1824-2*5, security of life and property and the rapid spread of tillage, 
caused millet to fall from forty-nine to seven tv-nine pounds the 
rupee. This was followed by six years (1837-1833) of still cheaper 
grain, millet rupee prices ranging from ninety-four pounds in 1827 
to 14-1 iu 1832* In 1832 the latter rains failed bo completely that very 
little of the late-crop land was sown and many of the garden crops 
suffered from want of water* In November 1832 Mr. Andrews, the 
assistant collector described the state of the people of Chindor as 
most wretched. There was no hope of a crop, and the moneylenders 
were dragging their debtors into court to realise what they could 
before the whole of the debtor’s store was spent. When 
Mr. Andrews visited the village of Kilnkii, every landholder was 
at the Chdndor civil court answering complaints brought by his 
creditors* In other villages most of the people had left their homes 
in search of work. The few that remained were so wretched that 
Mr. Andrews issued an order removing the duns or Tti&hstil# f which 
had been act over them to enforce the payment of Government due?. 
This was a great relief to the people, and would cost Government 
little, as even though the dutis had been kepi almost nothing would 
hftvo been collected. In villages which had a supply of water tlm 
distress was leas, and the zeal of the people in growing garden crops 
was striking.* Of £41,218 (Rs. 4,12.180) the revenue for collection, 
£2MOP (Bs, 2,30,090) were collected, £18>?63 (Rs ; 1,63*630) were 
remitted, and £1150 (Bs. 11,560) were left outstanding.* 

In the next four years (1833-1837) the Government demand was 
lightened by the abolition of a special water rate in 1835 and of 
sundry small ock&CS in 1837, and by a reduction in garden and 
dry-crop rates. 6 To lessen the opportunities of exactions the village 

T ;, rbii Ffltfhwi 1 * oilk yard or pit wji J$ ifiollM yr in gartkia atul itt inches ur 

taro# iu dry-crop Latid. Bom. Gov. SeL V|. 51L 

> bam. Go*. 3cL VL S2. Mr. UoMsmiid. 115, lit November IJU0, part* 22, 29, In 

1824-2JiMr, Boyd proposed that in every liolding cme.fourth of the recorded fngluia 
should lm entered os Mow or inrplrm, uitha. U( the rost ohe-third should be UHUMd 
At * bighti rate of Re. L, (mother third ftt $ a*., and the rent ftt -1 a*. But u this 
■vntem wrta eompLicntsd and foft openingt far fraud. it ' c * Bem to hftvo bean 
eimad out. *Mr. W + C. Androwi, 2-1 iH hovambw 1832. 

*Bobi <1 mv Rev, Uec. fvis c-r 1834. 7 3-79. The** figures are for Nawk, Sinnftr. 
ChAtrior, and IHinfori, for They dfo not include villiM IU, 59,21X1. 

> Bom, Got. Rev. Roc. fil# of 1536^ 25 ; Bom. Gov. S*l, 4 I, 54, 
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Chapter VIII. accountants were made to hold office for three years, 1 A more 
complete village statement of arena and assessment* was 
prepared, and landholders' receipt books with numbered and stamped 
pages and a detailed record of the state of their payments were 
introduced. The pages of tho village day-book were also numbered 
anti stamped, and the nsoef a paged and stamped receipt-book was 
introduced to show what payment* lad been made by the village 
ofheor* to tho $ub-divisional treasury, 5 In the western villages the 
watchman of the grain-yard was paid by Government instead of by 
tho village, and the order was withdrawn that no grain was to be 

removed till security was given for the payment! of the Government 
reveling. 

i '.>r several years the district officers b^d been coiDplaininef that 
he assessment rates were too high, that there was no security 
that they corresponded with the capabilities of the land, and that 
it was time that the labour, annoyance, and expense of yearly 
measurements should cease. Mr, Goldstnid proposed that in rire 
buds, where the boundaries of fields were well marked the 
fields should be measured and mapped, the quality of the soil and 

re iSrr T °i pOS,t,0n sho J uld be apposed, and a rate fixed 
to include all extra cesses and remain unchanged for thirty years 

]Jr%-crep lands in the plums should bo divided into numbers 
heir crop-lieanug powers and advantages appraised, and arete fixed 

tL„7 t n ? d rt ^ 1Jaltl un changed for thirty years. In 

lie poor western uplands, which after two or three years’ cronpinrr 

im:!,^ re^ T\i ,t 7 0l, , U f u op^beawaateS laSTnd 

h nr 1,0 “f 8 small numbers and mark off their 

!r n ET' att€En P t;i] g ho suggested that they 

should be parcelled into largo plots marked with natural boundaries 
and charged at a lump rental or ukti, leaving the v illager Tarred 
sTm ne Thc7 'JY share each should contribute to thedump 

tom™ at the end of five 
years. These suggest ions were approved and the survey was beiran 

Sasrffias^Kffi 

extremely U j»op^iSS^Tw to Pg; "i?.™ 

cases the profits went to the grain-dealers.* majority of 

or the western hilfyilkgcs’ shows that duri^tl? 0 Point 

yonrs nf British rnl* nstlfr 1 tr ms t " first twsmty-fcwo 

"> 1824-2* «d J.r.g.d" > lMre ?iu , OS > 
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changes in revenue ghow that tbc collectiona rose from £57,300 Chapter VIII. 

(Ha. * 5 , 73,0001 in 1818-19 to £ 08,330 (R« 15 , 33 , 500 ] in 1825 - 20 , 

and fell in tho next five years to £-11,250 (113.4,42,500) in 1831-32. A dm ini b tratlon. 

They then ro»a to £ 01,150 (Ks, 5 , 11 , 500 ) in lb 33-34 am) again fell f ^ 

to £ 51,000 (Ra. 5 , 10 , 000 ) in 1836 - 37 . In 1837-38 and 1889-40 they .... 

amounted to nbont £ 04,900 (Kg. 8 , 49 , 000 ) wlitoh was the highest 

sum collected during these twenty-two years : 

Land Revenue, 1818-1840. 
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native fltoto. For survey purpose the plain -nr d$sh and the hill or 
ihintj villages were farmed into two charges, the plain being placed 
under the survey department, and the hill-land under the assistant 
collector Mr. Tytler, The survey was begun in the plain country 
in 1838-39 in the Chin dor sub-division, and brought to a dose by 
the settlement of the PAtoda sub-division in 1847* The Khaindesh 
portion of NAaik remained unsettled until 1868. 

In the Nasik Hub-colleotorate, 3(19 plain villages were settled 
between 1840 and 1845. Of these 126 wore in Cliindor, sixty.three 
in Dindori, 111 in Sinnar, and sixty-nine in Nrisik. They occupied 
an area of 1295 square miles or 329j489 acres, 578,858 of which 
were of Government assessed arable land, 1 The fin uncial effect of 
the survey settlement in this area is given in the following 
statement* Compared with the former total rental the survey 
figures show a reduction of fifty-five per cent in ChAudor, of thirty- 
two per cent m Diodori, of fifty per cent ra Sinnar, and of forty-five 
per cent in NAsik, or an average of 45 J per cent for the sub- 
collectorate. Compared with the collect ions at old rates in the 
previous year, the new assessment showed a reduction of thirty per 
cent in ChAndor* of twenty in Dindori, of forty-one in Sinnar* and 
of thirty-four in Niisik, or an average reduction of thirty-one per 
cent over the entire sub-colketorate. Compared with the average 
collections between the beg inning of British rule and the survey 
settle in eat, the survey figures give a decrease of four per cent in 
Ch&ndor, of fifteen per cent m Sinnnr, and of fifteen per cent in 
NAsik; in Dindori they show an increase of 4j{ pt?r cent. The final 
result of the survey rates* w hen the whole arable area should be taken 
for tillage, would be an increase on port, collections of nineteen per 
cent in ChAitdor, of twenty-two in Dindori, of twenty-one in Sinnar, 
and of eighteen in H&sikj or an average increase of twenty per cent 
for the whole sub-collectorate 3 : 
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Mr t>ay + £th lliircli 1S45, in Nink Surrey Report, 910 of Ii3tls Odokr 1874, 
i p ur the group of Tillage* vn\y. Ccl^Uiu 6 of il/ttl April 

1S4I5 iu Kisik Surrey Report yjo of 19th October 1374. 
s UapUlit DjkvidBOU, tf vf 16th April I$4ft, I’U't U. 
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Survey returns of 1844 show that exclusive of tie town of Nfoik 
tie sub-colleatorate, that is Chandor Dindori Smu« nnd Msik, 
contained 27,883 people, 28,854 bullocks and buffaloes, 9**0 shte P 
and goats, 951 hones, 823 carts, end 2904 ploughs. 1 

The following are the available details of the survey settlement, in 
tliG plain of de»h Tillages. 

The new rates were introduced Into tie petty divisions of NiphAd 
and Vozar inChAndor by Mr. Goldsmid iu 1840-41,and were extended 
to tie remaining villages of that sob .division by Lieutenant Davidson 
in the following year.* ChAndor at that time formed the eastern 
division of the half of the sub-collectonite which lay north of lie 
Goddvnxi, It was bounded on the north by the ChAndor range, 
on the east by Pdtoda, on the south by Sinnar, and on the 
west by Dindori. It contained 128 Government villages and covered 
an area of about 222,700 acres.* 'five measurement of all and the 
classification of forty-one of the villages were finished by July 1840. 
The settlement was introduced into the villages of NiphAd and 
Vozar in 1840-41, and into the rest of the sub-division in 1841-42. 


The diagram annexed to the survey report for the petty divisions 
of NipMd and Vosar shows that, during the twenty-two years ending 
1830-40, of a total nominal rental of £4600 {Its. '46,000), the 
collections had varied from £450 (Rs, 4500) in 1829-30 to £2700 
(Rs. 27,000) iu 1825-26 and 1827-28, and averaged £1850(Rs. 18,500), 
and remissions had varied from £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1821-22, 1823-24, 
and 1825-26 to £1700 (Rs. 17,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £448 
(Rs. 4480},* 


1 Captain DaviilsoD, 47 nf 59tli KnVCffltwr I Rift, in KlUik Survey Report OlOoF 1874. 

I Lieatoufttit PfividfiOQ (21 at Ootolwr 184 II Vritti fa the Hcvtimt! Commit*iciior p 
1 Except {sight &aud! villages and a portion of the g&rdtfi land, the survey of the ChAftilor 
inb-ditiiiim hu been oompleltd, anti evfiG'thiliE prepared for the rntnuiuction of Iho 
oew rates, whieb. owing to the dut rawed atate 01 bmilc oF the vil \*gea ,ahfraId be brought 
into oknrattom mrticiently early to forifl the baaii of thti approaching yearly MttlADUttfc/ 
Bom oiv. BtL OTXX part fit. GG. 

* There were bcaidea twenty-seven nlicnaUil rUkgu with * total rental of Ka« 88,700. 
The alienated revenue in Gevernmefti villages amounted to Ha 38, S38. Mr. Golilamid 
doubled the validity of tho title by which Bumy alienated villages* and a great porticm 
of rent-free land in QhAttdor were (1840) held. Bom. (1 nv. 3eL OXX X. put IL s 42,40, 

4 The details, am j In tho llrat four roan of British rule-, CotiKcnoM* re*? from 
about Ba. 18,000 in 1818-10 to IU. 24,500 in 182L2&; Kid, with a fall in the nett year 
o ( about Its. !2000 p they rose to Be. 28,000 in 1823-34. Then coma the year of famine* 
1824-25, when the revenue fell to Rs. 7800. In the following year it rote to 
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The diagram for the CMndor miitntatdir’s division shows that 
during' the" twen ty-three years ending of a total noromol 

rental of £17,000 (Re. 1,70,000), the exertions 1^^JK? 
£2100 (Rs. 21,000} in 1820-30 to £9300 (Rs, 93,000) m 1840-41 

and averaged £0710 (R&. 07,100), and ^ 

£200 (Rs. 2000) in 1833-31 to £6000 (Re. 60,000) in 1824-25 and 

averaged £1596 (Rs. 13,96c)- 1 , , , ,,, •, « 

In framing his rates for the petty divisions of &iph£d and \ osar, 
Mr. Goldsmid was guided by a consideration of the rates fixed m 
other parts of the country, the existing nominal assessment m 
Nipluid and Yozar, the payments for a senes of years, 
which these payments seemed to have had on the people* ^ 
change in the value of money, and the existing state of ‘dlnge, 
population, and markets. These considerations led him to propose 
the following rates which were sanctioned by Government. In 
dry-crop lauds, nine classes ranging from a maximum acre-rate ol 
* 7 . (Re. I) to a minimum of *td. (at. *1); in channel-watered garden 
lands, twelve classes ranging from a maximum of 16«. (Rs. •-) to * 
minimum of 6s. (Rs. 3); and in well-watered garden lands, five clasps 
ranging from a maximum of 8.- (Rs. 4) to a — of4s. (Rn. 2). 
The survey rental at these rates amounted to £-.192 (Re. 21,9-0), 
that is compared with the old total rental (R* 46,000), a 
reduction of fifty-two percent. Compredwith the collection* 
(Rs 26.300) of 1839-40, the collections (Rs. If,607) of 1840-41 at 
survey 'rates showed a reduction of fourteen per cent, a redaction 

Ra «7 000 wain fell to Ra 19.000 in 1S3S-27, «d ro4d tn Ra. 27,000 in 
ym it fts*ia fall to E*. *500 to IffiWfc» 
fnlWmiz vsuir to Kd, I&,a0d f und fell m the nest two yewi to K* ^ “ 

IKtlXcic n n«i aprt fall ill ETcrJ- alternate higliMt^ni^inta 

r,.m ngn i n im. 34 , Ra. 23,3» in 1837-33, nad R*. 211,500 
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which in Mr. Gut&arfd'a opinion tbo state of the 7«g» Jg* 
In tuusHoning these rates Government noticed thot tho reduction of 
fifrv-two per ccntin the whole demand was to a great extent nominal, 
L the Xhd had never been realised. The actual sacrifice would 
probably be small,a* average past coUcctiomifor Je twenJj^woymjJ 
ending 1839*40 amounted to between £1800 and £1900 (Ks, IK; ) > 
and Hi 19,000), and under the new rates ^ ^n tbe wbok amble area 
vrns under tillage, the revenue would be £2U2 (lit,. -1,^-0). An 

uniform system would be a great relief to the landholders, whoW 
suffered severely from the exactions of hereditary district and village 
oilier ^ 

Tho same rates were extended to the remaining part of the 
sub-division in 1841-42. Compared with the old uominal reutel of 
£17 038 (Ra. 1,70,380), the survey rental of £,Qdt (Ks. ,0.4*0) on 
the entire amble area showed a reduction of fifty-fivo per cent, and 
compared with tbo average of collections (Rs, 67*103) daring tho 
twmty-thiee years ending 1840-41* oa increase of thirteen per cent. 
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After Chdndor the survey set Element was introduced (18-12-43) 
into the sixty-throe plam villages of Dinderh Tho survey 
measurement find classification of this part- of the sub-collcctorabe 
were finished by October 1812. At that time Dmdori formed the 
western division of tho half of tbesuVeolleetoratc which lay north of 
the Goddvsrii Tl was bounded on the north by the Chdndor ranp?, 
on the east by Chdndor, on the south by KAsik, and on the west by 
the Feint state. As Dindori touched on the west. the hill tract 
that stretches front Triuibak to tho fort of Saptashring^ it wad more 
within the influence of the hills*, and had a less uncertain min fall 
than Chinder. The diagram annexed to the survey report shows 
that during the twenty-four years ending 1841-42, of a nominal 
rental of £10,300 (Rs, 1,03,000) the col lections bad varied from 


i Mr. GoM unlit 135 P 1st Kovumbor 19-l0 F .Tmi T-lch t. DimUtiti, Slat Octoh* r 1 h-iI p 
Bom. Ctev.M CXXX. jjirtlL, 40-42,^* Air. Retd, Chief Secretur, to Bvvenut 
C-LiiiLct’LthALi i3M t r 1 99S yf 29th Mutth 134 L Ditto* U5, 
a Bom, Oov. S«L CXXX p&rtILGS. In tho entire aub-rlivy oft the *vonig* 
tfllkv’tisMH bcfoK the Rdirv4y ikttlflmcnt judmielUhI t<i Ri. 01,227. while tho oolliictb>pj 
n»vty mu iu 1^3 am'jimtcd to lU. 93,309, Horn, Gov. Itov. ita. 1«4V of 1844, 
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£3GOO (R*. 30,000) in 1829-30 to£,800 (Ra- ' iSSo 

averaged £0000 (Ha, 80,000). and renm™** had 
(Us. 2000; in 1823-23,1823-24, 1827-28, 1838-34, 1840-11, and 
18*1-42, to £3700 (Rs. 37,000) in 1821-25, and averaged £<»' 

Survey return, of 1811 show that the sixty-three 
Dindori had 23,463 people, 29,179 bollocks and buffatoes, 10 e>(j 
horses, 5000 sheep, 658 carts, and 912 ploughs. 

Its nearness to the SahyAdris made Diudori less liable to draught 
than OhAndor. At the same time its old assessment was nnich lighter 
than in Chrmdor; for, while the comparative richness of the soils of 
Diudori andCtiAndor was ns twelve to thirteen, the ■Wer»fjj» 
rale in Diudori was only 2s. 2Jd. (Us, 1-1-6) compared l with Si, 7R 
(Us 1-13-0) in Chfindor, or forty per cent, less. Results this, two- 
thirds of the Diudori people added to their earn, ngs ns hush And men, 
by bringing timber from the Sihyddn forests to the local marts 
from which It was carted to NVisik or to Ahmadnngftr. Owing to these 
causes the collections In Dindori, during seasons of unusual failure, 
were never so far below the average, nor those m good years so far 
above the average as in ChAndor. As regards markets the two 
sub-ill visions were much on a par. Its more comm rainfall "Asa 
reason for fixing higher rotes m Dmdon than m Chandra-. Ihtt fhs 
difference was so slight that Lieutenant Davidson did not think 
it prudent to impose higher rates. At the iJianaor rotes the 
Diudori survey rental Amounted to £7450 (Rs. i 4,500). 3 bo 

financial effect of this settlement was a rerluetion of thirty per cent 
on the old nominal rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08 000), and when the 
entire arable area should be brought under tillage, a rise of about 
twenty-five per cent on average collections. Compared with the 
collections (Rs, 78,000) of 1841-42, the collections (Ks, 63,000) a* 
surrey rates in 1842-43 showed 0 reduction of about twenty per 
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were settled in 1843-44 and the remaining sixty-eight in the 

STS ^ flr ‘ ’ ° n *S 6 north ' 8iniiar was separated from Chfctdor 
hj the t.uddvan, on the ^atand south it was bounded by Kopargaoii 
1 angmniiBT, now both in Ahnmduugar, and on the west by Xjiait, 
In (he group of forty-throe villages, daring the tiVBhtv-liva 

fSTl 15 nod OIlt c ’ f jV tot ^° 01niml reqtal of *11,500 

te £75floff ***$ Mm ( E *‘ l‘M»0)m 1824-25 

. ' ■ ■ J n 1840-41, and averaged £5000 fils. 50,000} 

IhSiT 81 mV"™ froin ab °ut £50 (Its, 500) in IS 18-10 1810So' 

S(H-rSr 10 (Hs - 32 ' UC °) “ 182«5, 

fas ss? 

*!« Coluhtjusm rooc^tiiln? rtStTf^ 8 ^ fi'’® yfUra 

They then fell to |fe L 14,000 in I S' JUjh T» HJ ?rl j ! ^ 1U *° "■- SWKWin ]*&2a 
ymr, affdtt fed to Hi. JW^M Tq l*£u» r " ,nS *? ^ 63.000 in the ncrt 

nnrf /elfin, tho neict two yenra to R s fo *’% , 1 ' j* ^60,000 in JS27-U.J 
1830.31, they M to iti, 2tUjOO in 13125.1 ’ Wl1 * “ hwreaM ol R*, 22,000 in 

R* 61 000, u>d, during tho non £{“ ,2ft™"* * *• f °" 0 * in S >“* * 
18^1.30 to Re, 7MJO0 1 U ISitMl, The aE^ao^feStLl^ Kt , 42 > W 

rif twenty-hvoyawl amounted to a little over R. ttl! period 

«■- 1,14000. R «»*<*! varied u unatlv « 313°°° °J “ “°»lnal ronUl of 

th^y iteadijy hue fiein about 600 ^ISI^ iq , h ® fiftt Ore yuan 

they aponntd .0 Rs. StSooTiatsS-M to L £’H 2 ' 23 - ^ 

» 1S2 s-au to IU, H,ooo. in tsstVatotS A L^tL 1 ? to K * 17,000 j 

«cept in 1833-14 „d J835.86, u hen they we«T 'm k tht^ : ^ 

E$in£i SSV?*!S‘“*" i,!j3m 

C0LU/.-ru>>-« jltadjfrnwfro R^ WXlSnSsi'^lfl^lL ^ m rtjfe* li ' ° t[lB 

then^^n to fall tifl they reaeh^ 1^2 0W fn 1^ % 1,3 ? ^ b ’*«* 

pS iifflrtSs 
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Mont of the Smnar landholders werp (1 $43) sunk in the deepest Ctopt^VHL 

poverty. Their very small household nnd personal expenditure, Land 

everything in fact seemed to show that the assess moil t exhausted Administration* 

the whole profit of their laud, barely leaving them a fair return for Survey* 

their own and their cattle's labour together with the cost of field 
took and seed* * 1 1S&*1&4$* 

Tho survey rates of Chindor 2 3 and DEndori were extended to 
Si boar, and aa the Si tin nr soil was poorer its actual assessment was 
much lower than in the two other sab-divisions.* Compared with 
tho former nominal rental of £11/1458 (Rs. 1 4,680) , the total 
survey rental of the group of forty-three villages amounted lo £5450 
{Ha, 54,500) or n decrease of over fifty-two per cent. The collections 
in the first year of survey settlement (1643-44), amounting to 
£4288 (Rsh 4^SS0Jj showed an immediate decrease of forty-one per 
cent on the revenue (Rs* 73,101) of the previous year and of fifteen 
per cent compared with the average revenue (Rs* 50,461] of the 
past twenty-five years (1818-1843). When the whole arable area 
should be brought under tillage the survey rental would show an 
increase of seven percent over the average collections in the twenty- 
five years ending L 843. The financial effect of the survey ratea on 
the entire Bub-division of Siimar was a decrease of fifty per cent on 
the old nominal rental Compared with the collections {Rs. 1 ,60,000) 
of 1842-43, the survey collections (R*. 82,000) of 1844-45 show a 
decrease of forty-eight per cent. If the whole arable area wits 
brought under tillage the survey rental (Rs. 1,38,142) would show 
an increase of twenty-one per cent compared with the average 
collections (Rs. 1,13,654) in tho twenty-fise years ending 1842-43/ 

Tho next part of tho district into which the survey was introduced 5 T d#8v 
was a group of sixty-nine villages in the plain part of HAaik/ 


Ifiai- naxt tbrwyM™ they were Ri. 1^ T 000 in ! S41 -4"2 ft ml R?r l,60 P 000in 184(MI 
ftCth 1642-43- The average cftdeotin&a dnring Dio wholo Jieri&d of twqniy-fi vg jeart 
(ISIS-1843) amounted to about H*. IMJM of a nominal rental h>| Ra, 2,811,000, 
ihirinc the i&ine period RltMl^UOM fil#o varied conaidrmbly^ A me from R*. 2000 id 
ISLSdO to Riv 15,000 in 1821-22 w« followed by* (all to Ri. (WOO in 1823 24. In 
1R34-SL5, tins mm OH fit WB* Ra t 70,000 ; in 19^'2S r Ra. IS.OCHJ; in 182tf’27 p R& 28,000; 
in 1S27-2S* Ri. 18,000; in L$28-5», 1^. 29,000: in 1820 3fl ? R*. 50 p 000 ; in IS»41, 
Ri. 25,000-f in 1&31-32, Rs. 30.000; in 1*32-33, Ra. 40 P OOG; m 1833-54, mi 
nmiiliiidna ; in 1*34-35, Ik 20*000; in l^!5-3^ Lk 4000; in 1S3^37, H*. ilOOO; 
in 1837-38, K*. 10,000; in 1S38-3& R*.43,000; in 1.83*40. R*. 11,000; in ]&40 41 f 
R*. 18,000; in 1841 42 Rs. 30,000; and in 134243, E*. 10,000. Captain L^s-ul^n, 
31 p 17 th October 1344, - + 

l Mr. Edi, SttbH»U«tor, 33,7 of 13tb NwcmW 1343, para 11, in Smoar Survey 
Rapt 843 of 1874, ami in Rom, (*ov r Rev, Roe. 1068 of 1*44, 178-175. 

- They were, dry-land Re. 1 to anna* 2J ; garden, ehaimeh watered, R*. 8 to Ri. 3, 
and watf-Watered, Km. 4 Va K*. 2 

3 Tho avenge survey i^rti rate on tha dry-erflp land of Chdndm* won Ra, B'S>.8 p 
while the average rate of tha dry-amp land of ^ Lunar wu Ra, 0-7-10. Survey 
Rep 27 of 1843, mm 14, in Purvey Report 843 of 1874 
+ M r. Bell, MS of 13th NoveinW 184.1. para 7. Tho reduction in Chdndor was 
fifty'five nor cedt, UUI in Dindori it WM only 31J, per edit. Captain Davidson, 31 gl 
17th Outolwr 1844, par* 3. Captain l>avid«m, 35* 23rd November 1344. par**. ^ 23 
in Survey Hept 843 of 1874. 

3 The Niitfc snhdivMtm consisted i 1845) of 112 viUagB» p of which •ixty-nine plain 
and fifteen hill villmgra were Co Vermont property, and twenty eight were rthfiluat- 
oiL Enflign H. J* Day, 5th Mwb L£45 p paraa. 5 and 0 t m Nfcdfc Bttivoy Rop. d of 
luth April im. 
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They "were settled in 1844-45, The measurements were begun in 
1843 and finished in 1844, and the classification was begun in 
April and finished, in December 1844. The Nsisik sub-division was 
bounded on the north by Bindori, on the north-east by C bin dor, on 
the east by Siunnr, on the south-east by tho A kola sub-di vision of 
Abmadnagar, on the south by the Kavnai sub-division, and on the 
west by the Trim bn k petty-di vision. The total area of the sub¬ 
division was estimated at about Sot square miles or 22G,(iOt acres. 
Of those 2a 1 Hqnare miles or I47,82G acres were occupied by 
sixty-nine Government plain villages, 32| square miles or 20,700 
acres by fifteen Government hill villages, and 30g square miles or 
58,078 acres by twenty-eight alienated villages. During tho 
twenty-ail years ending 1843-44, of a nominal rental of £14,000 
(Rs- 1,40,000) collections had varied from £2 GOO (Rs. 20,000) 
in 1824-25 to £8800 {Rs. 88,000) in 184S-13, and averaged 00750 
{Rs- 07,500), and remissions had varied from £50 {Rs. 500. in 
1888-34^ to £4400 [Rs. 44,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £705 


The lands of the Nrisik sqb-division, which were shut in by hills 
cn the west, south, and part of the east, wore rough in the west and 
south, and gradually grew more level towards the north and east. 
The country was bare of trees, except in the south where were largo 
mango groves. Some of the villages on the north bank of the 
Godavari wore famous for their rich black soil. The draiimim 
from its hills gave Nasik a better water-supply than either Slnnar 
or Chan dor, though the deep channels prevented the water being 
much used for irrigation.* The rainfall was heavier and less 
changeable than either in CMndor or Binnar. Nosik waa also 
bettor off for roads than the neighbouring sub-divisions. The whole 
of the traffic between the inland parts and the coast passed through 
Aasik by two main routes to Agra and to NAgpur. Along the 
Eombay-Agra road, which passed through eighteen miles of tho 
west of tho district, an immense quantity of groceries, English 


rf ^ * we * ty T (wrtal,ft,pFath * t th * fl™t tear 

£ ITCMd taT** 8 "T ,rum in ISIS-15 to iw 

l{ a fl* «» in /saLSA T ?• t i Rr - aik<l kh* to 

MfSlSKma 

feWatS tlSj!itet!S’}«»jS !S“«- **mm U 



"“P2J2 1 vsri.nl MMid,™hly. In tin; (trirt hm yj^ 



™“* *»» w to g„. Ciwe. dt-uin WhIkhi a, 
?"d Wr - bfly, fith March 1SA5, Horn. Gov. Rov. It.*, ifla u f is+j. 
,„^ har ? * 9 . r flUUttj hvHj llama, bamth4nit, afld I J(M well* in JJtaiJc, mttriwr -i'MO 

l „. ‘ l ■MOli n IhJidon there weni 5402 ecru yioUinu It*, 2S.9M t amt iu 

Mj^k Ikij- ' fi 0 ,u 3 * ln Cl! * ,K,or - «wl St in Slhji.lt, Elai^u U, J, Day, 
awtjh IMj, pwa. Ififtttd JjtaU-meat li. " *’ 
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cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passed inward to Eh&ndesh and Chapter YIIL 

MjiEwa, and there was a vast coast ward traffic in country-made Land 

goods, cotton, and opium This traffic was likely (l84o) to increase AdministratkiL 

when the Tal puss road was finished. The Ndgpur road left Sumy* 

the Bombay* Agra road about five miles north-east of N&dk and 

struck east across CMndor and Patoda through the Niz4im J s lSte*4$* 

territories to Ber£r and NAgptir. Along this route, which was not 

a made read, great qhantitles of cotton and grain passed from the 

inland districts to the coast. The made road from Nosik to Slnnar 

had little traffic, ns the coastward trade took a cross country track 

which joined the Bombay-Agra road about nine miles south*west of 

N&stk* 

Exclusive of Niaik with 22,502 people the sub-dJ vision had a 
population of 27,885 or 115 to the square mile, against 100 in 
Diudori and IQ4 in Sinnar. 1 * * 4 The people were [1845) very badly off, 
labouring under pinching poverty. But this poverty, in Mr. 

Day^s opinion, was dun not to excessive rates of assessment, but to 
the extravagant marriage expenses which the poorest thought it 
necessary to incur. Their want of foresight and self-control 
plunged them into the hands of moneylenders and other extortioners. 

The people complained bitterly of the help that the Government 
gavo to the moneylenders in recovering their debts. In Mr, Day's 
opinion the system of borrowing at exorbitant rates must, in spite of 
light assessment, keep the people low and depressed, 1 

On account of its surer rainfall and its better markets higher 
rates were fixed for Nasik than had been introduced into Sinnar, 

Diodori, or ChAndor. Tho sixty-nine villages were divided into 
three chases, and, according to position, their dry-crop soils were 
assessed at ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent above the rates 
prevailing in the other sub-divisions.* In. the villages near Naaik 
pardon lands were assessed at twenty-five per cent atwve the rates 
introduced in the other sub-divisions, 1 In one case, the village of 
SAthpur which supplied Nelsik with most cE its vegetables, the rates 
were raised fifty per cent- 

The effect of those now rates was a survey rental of (Rs. 79,272), 
or a fall of forty-five per cent from the former nominal rental 
(Rs* 1,46,000), Compared with the collections (Rs, 87,000) of the 
year before survey (18+^3-44)* tho survey collections [Rs + 57,000) of 
1844-45 showed a fall of thirty-four per cent, and, compared with 
tho average collections (Rs. 67/215} of the twenty-six yearsending 
1813-41, a fall of fifteen per cent. If tho whole arable area was 


1 Thc*L" figures refer only to the Government villages in each iub-divLimiu 
Inc]Luting ita twenty-eight alienfltod villlgnfl, many of vokh were very popuJooa, 
Nilaih contained 03,500 pwplo °r I S3 to the iqtlnrc mite, which was very considerably 
jneicesanf tho population of the ether enb-divtaiom. Mr. Pay. fits March ISIS, 
panu and Captain fra vidian* 47 a( 29th November IS4S, 

* Enaign H. J. Day. 5th March 1S40, para., 29. 

1 The dry<rgp acre rate*. fixed for Cldndur, DindoH* and Sinnar. were lUAiimoni 
Re. I mid minimum 2 at 3 p-\ Mr, Blanc. Rev. Com, 724 of 21it May JS+5. 

4 Mt may be presumed that the rates referred to are those contained in Government 
Letter of IS)th April 1045 , These varied from Ra r 2.10 to 5 - 7 -Si Gov, 

Letter 3704 of 2 *jtb July IW< 

* 23-?l> 
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brongM under tillage the a array rates iroald show an increase 
of eighteen per cent on the avemgs collections of the twenty-six 
years ending 1843-44. 1 

Ndiik StUtemtnt, 1845.* 
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I Q 18^6 the survey settlement was introduced into the Alimndnagar 
sub-division ofPiitodn, most of which is now included in Jfand"aon. 
and Ieoh. Under Pntoda the petty division of Kutnbhiiri was 
included, & narrow strip on both banka of the GudUvori, containing 
thirty-four villages, thirty-two of theta Government and two 
alienated. Pdtocfo, the main division, lay to the north of Kumbhdri 
confined 221 villages, 157 of them Government and sixtv-four 
alienated. The whole suh-division was bounded on the north by 
Lhaiidcsh, on the east by the Nizam's dominions, on the south by 
ft evnsa, Krfhuri, and Sinnar, and on the west by Chandor. Its 
area was about 012 square miles, of which the Government villages 
occupied v09 square miles or 454,365 acres and the alienated 
villages about 203 square miles or U 7,083 acres. I„ general 
features 1 Utoda closely resembled Chindor. The north of the 
sub-division, erne-fourth of the whole, known as Briar Land 

or MU broken and hilly, lying between the heights that 

Imto KUmlcsh a . nd *f? l0 "' ™8»- T hich > forming a Jink between 
the ChAndor and tlio Ajnnta bills, is the water-parting between 
the Godavari and G.rna valleys. In the north-west this liillv tract 
was hollowed into a large rolling valley, A small part to the north¬ 
east was also fairly even Bat the centre, south, and south-west 
were roughened by low lulls and by tablelands cleft by doou r^vinea 

tHi9 pi,rt ° f tho 3ifb-di?ision wn;T^ 
covered with the thorny bushes that gave it Iho name of Briar Laud, 
hxcept m the north-east the soil was poor. Most of the north-west 
val ey was very poor, and except for bushes and brushwood the 
tablelands and hills were nearly bare. The streams were dry 


l CaptafnDiviifcra, 6 of lath April 18*5. pm If 

"ri„E ^ n tvlr“fc aJ,k * , 

B»-6SjI 147 C*pUin Davidson 47 of 2 &U, MWrantid to about 

3U> of I nth October 1874. ' 251 164j j «» Sony Report 
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during the greater part of the year and the people often suffered Chapter VIIL 
irons want of water. Land 

The southern village lands formed one large plain which doped A dminis tration* 
with a slightly waving surface from the hills south to the Goddvarh Sutvay. 

Under the lulls the soil was poor and scanty. But near the Pdtoda, 

Goddvari harron patches were broken by wide stretches of deep IS 4 S- 47 . 

rich soil. The soil was of ordinary quality bat the deeper loams 
were unusual I j stiff and greedy of rain. 

The crops in PAtoda were much like the Chan dor crops. Th© 
hill harvest was altogether early, consisting of millet mixed with 
pulse and some oil planted and in garden lands an occasional crop of 
wheat or oi Indian millet. The open villages to the south had a 
double harvest, an early harvest of millet and oil plants and a late 
harvest of wheat and Indian millet* Along the banks of the 
GodAvari wheat wag nearly as common as millet and stretched far 
up the sub-division, yielding to millet as the ground roughs nod into 
hills* A little tobacco was grown in suitable spots and there were 
some patches of rather sickly cotton. Except in a few villages such 
as Kasmari* Nagarsul* and Mukhed, there was little garden tillage. 

Sugarcane did not seem to thrive* or at least was little grown, and 
vegetables paid only near the larger villages. Husbandmen of the 
gardener or Mdti caste grow vegetables rather than dry-crops. But 
the Kuiibi was often too lazy to undergo the labour of growing 
watered crops. Except in years of scanty rainfall the area of garden 
tillage was seldom large. 

Of the 189 Government villages eight were market towns. 1 
Besides the great Poona road that crossed by Ankai and Yeola* 
there were two leading thoroughfares from Nosik by Sdykhed, 

Yittch nr* and Yeohi, east to KhAmgaon* and south-east to Aurangabad. 

To and from Aurangabad there went salt, cloth* grain* and 
groceries. On the Kbdtngaon rood the chief export was cotton* 

Little trad© but many travellers passed along the Poona road. 

Especially in the rich KumbMri villages* near the GodAvari* most 
of the people were wretchedly poor. This was chiefly due to three 
years of almost total failure of crops. But the distress was 
increased by the weight and the unevenness of the assessment. 

A system of Ugla rates seems to have been introduced by the 
Musk!mdns. But for more than n hundred years the Pdtothi villages 
had been held as a private estate, and the proprietors* giving up 
measurements and exactness, agreed with their people to take a 
certain rent for an unmeasured plot or share of the village land. 

For two years after the beginning oE British rule the system of 
holding unmeasured plots or shares was continued. Then in 18- 1 
a big ha rate was introduced, as it was impossible to tost the mimosa 
of the route levied from the former plots. There wore traces of old 
bigha rates in the revenue records. But teats showed them to bo 


1 Tlw fcopuUtion of tUc Gorommoot Tiling ttm 
Took. Mr. (towliinB, 20 th July W6 .in .Pitod* Snirty Boport, 

62 of 14lk Scomber 1^, Bom. {tov.ftov. Roc. of IW* 
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so inaccurate that n&w measurements were required, The new 
mess are meat a brought to light a much larger area than wm formerly 
retamed. The rental on this extra area was levied by yearly 
additions for four seasons, Bat it was not known that the old 
biyha was often intentionally unequal, large in poor soils and email 
in rich. Bo, when an even rate was enforced, the poorer aoila 
were thrown up and tillage was eon lined to the richer soils. 

To meet this evil, villagers wore allowed to take whole 
numbers and pay only for such rich patches 03 they chose to till. 
In 1828, when the fall in produce prices was doubling the weight of 
the Governmentrents, villagers were asked if they would like to give 
up the bigha rate and go bock to the old plot system. Thirteen 
villages petitioned for a return to the old system/and the change 
was made. But from the growing distress among the landholders 
the plot system broke down, and, instead of receiving rent from the 
whole area, the assessment was levied only from the patches that 
were under tillage. In the time of great "distress in 1833-31 leave 
was given to allow a larger %/ia for the poorer soils, and the practice 
came into force of entering the patches of tilled and unfilled land in 
a fields not. according to their measurement but according to the 
proportion they bore to the rated area* Thus, by using the larger 
«S™ a V°° T fieM of twenty-four bighd* would be rated at eighteen, 
and, if tho arable area was two-thirds of the whole, it was entered at 
t waive iu stead of at sixteen highds* This allowance in favour of the 
tiller of poor lands was common in Ahmadnagsr* It was unknown in 
other parts of NdsSk, where tho actual area held waa always shown, 

Lnder its former owners Pdtoda had no special garden rates. Iu 
1821, when the bigha assessment was introduced, the British officers 
measured such garden lauds ns were under tillage, assumed tlmfc 
amount to be the total garden area for each well, field, or village, 
and assessed it at two rupees the bigha. In succeeding years ^ if the 
whole of this area was not tilled, remissions were granted. Garden 
land, which was out of cultivation in 1821, was not measured and 
escaped assessment* Afterwards, when it was brought under tilWe 

* ™ :1 s P ed!Al wat * r This was continued till 

IBS,-38 when Government made special concessions to increase 
thenrea under garden craps. In \tiii the Secretary or daflarddr 
*o the Collector of Alunadnegar triced the garden land of each 
™“8°* and hied the amount to he rated to each wotl But the old 
concern of charging only on the area under tillage was continued 
till tho introduction of the nurey in 134G. 

and concessions though to a somewhat less 
oitent, applied to kuiobhnri as well ss to P&oda. Under tho 
to to survey measurement the former estimate of 220,247 binhds in 
kumhhin w<w reduced to 110,221 acres; while 300,7*7 bight in 
] 4 ewLi gave 31 1^142 acres, showing that the PAtoda lujha was nearly 

tortlv Iw^ a Vi' G k " mljh f n WH an inerttiulity which vtZ 
partly due to tho difference in tho average value of the Wb. 

ttSW IbtY* 1 JtEir3 ° f KriXhh w^agemont (1818-10 to 

U * 1 *’ lh(J dcmana wa5 aMUparatirdy light and the col led ions 
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far above the average. Then was introduced the correct measuring 
of fields and assessing the excess By yearly increments* During 
the next four years this yearly increase in the bighti rate was 
accompanied by a failing revenue. The fall continued till 1833-3^ 
when the collections ngmin rose above the average. Daring this 
year the old system oE measuring poor buds by n specially large 
oigha was introduced, and from tbat time till 1 8-16j in spite of bad 
seasons, there was on the whole a steady improvement, 1 2 

During the twenty-eight years ending 1S45-40-, of a total of 
430,000 arable high da the area under tillage varied from 90,000 in 
1S29-30 to 205,000 in 1821-22 and 1840-41, and averaged 170,000 j 
collections, out of a nominal rental of £37,000 (Ra_ 3,70,000), varied 
from £3000 (Es. 30,000) in 1324-25 to £10,000 (its. 1,00,000) in 
18-42-43, and averaged £11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000); and remissions 
varied from 1900 (Ha. 9,000) in 1833-34 and 1837-38 to £9500 
(Its, 95,000) in 1S24-25, and averaged £3627 (Rs, 36,270) or thirty- 
three per cent u£ the average collections^ 

Under the I84Q survey the villages of Phtoda were divided into 
two classes, a south-west; group including the Kumhhdri villages and 
nearly all the villages bordering on Chdndor, and a north and east 
group including the Briar Tract in the north and the villages near the 
Niscam^ frontier. The dry-crop lands of the 119 villages in the 
south-west were assessed at acre rates vaiying from 2^ Gd + to 3 jrf. 

I (Rs* 1J - £|). The lands of the seventy remaining Tillages 

were assessed at acre rates varying from 2#. ta 3d. {Re, ! - os. 2). 
The garden lands wore divided into two dosses, channel- 
watered lands which were divided into thirteen grades with acre 
rates ranging from &«. 4kl to 3 2s. (Re. I-Il- Rs. 6), and well- 
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1 Captain BaviiLian* G2uf 14th September I $40, para. 12, 

2 The following ore the d^taili of the variation m the Tillage Are* : Of a 

tdlAl arable area of 4$0 P GO0 bkffrds the tilings area in She firat two yuan uf British 
rule worn about 165,000 hiyhd*. It row to 200,000 in \42Q-2i and fell frem 
tSOopOOO m 1S21-22 to 130,000 lii IS24-25, III the next feur v^n it reuse Sfr^m 
ISS.UGQ m to 172^000 in 1328-23, ftbri ft II to 90,000 in 1825-30, In the 

best two yenra it varied between 160,000 Mid 150,000, an d in the third Tear Ml to 
100,000 m I $32-33, It again remo to lEtt p 0OO in 1S33-34 and luna? that year it 
never went bag her than 200,000 ldl J 840-41, nor below 150.000 in lS34<io F 2$3£-30 p 
and 134048* The average tillage area wa* about 170.0*10 ii&kd* Of 40 per cea t of 
the entire arable arei. Under C&UMcnoxn, of a nominal mUI of Rn 3,70,000. 
in the hrefc five yrara, eroept in Uftl-22 when they nn K*. 1,26,000, the eolleetiooa 
ranged from Ra. 1,40,000 to Hj=, 1,4^000. In thv nest two year* they fell to 
It*. l^HrWO tu 1823-24 and Rs, 30.000 in 1324-^5. In the following year they rtttU 
to Ka 1,24.000 and fell in the nest four year* to K*, 40,000 in 1329*30. They then 
i™ ^ l*0tt,000 in the following vuar t and in the neat two yton to 

Its. 48,000 in 1£!2-;I3. In 1833-34 they raiia to K*. 1.37.000 and in the ntlt hi 
yean ranged WhntB Rs. 05.000 in 1838-50 and It#. 1.44.000 in 18ST-38. Since 
then, «SW|t It. 184145 when they Wens about Rs. 74-000 atul in 1843-48 when they 
were aWt K*. SO.H WO, they yang*I between Its. 1.15,000 in 1843-14 and R*. 1,00,000 
id 1S42-43, nZlDBQ]Q!B| ware nut required in thu 13 ret two yeara. In the nest 
thirtyn year*, erde| t 1830-31 with Ri. 50,(100, 1B2U22 with Ro, 04,000, 1824-25 with 
Ka, pft p 00O + and 1S25-20 with H*. 2S.000,, they varied Ibn tween. Hi 39 000 and 
Ka, 40,000. In the ncit five vt*n 18334830, aarept I83WT when Umv were 
Ita. 40,0'ii, they Varied between Kb. 90OO in 1833-34 and 1837-4 »ld R* 21.000 
m 1834*35. In the remaining i^ht yean IS3S4S46, cicf.pt 1842-43 withRa 12.000 
IS3940 with Ra. 21,000. and 1H4IMI with Ha 32,000. they vnmd beiwfrn 
Itat 60,000 m I&41-42 and llj. pfi r 000 in 1544-45* Diagram in Survey fiff, 0*2 of 1S46. 
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watered lands with five grades paying aere rates oE from 3* *. to 6^ 
(Rs. 3). The effect of the new rates was to reduce the 

total rente] from £36,083 [Kb. 3,00,836) to £16,100 (Its. 1,01,000) 
or about 50 fc per cent. Bat the old total rental bad never been 
realised, and the survey total was 46| per cent in excess of 
(Rs* 1,09,864) the average ol past collections. At the same time 
this new total was not likely to bo booh levied, and the surrey 
figures showed a redaction in the average acre-rate from lt + 9tL to 
1*. (as. 14 - os. 8), The former Is. 9<L, it was true, represented the 
best lands only, white the now Is. included all arable tends whether 
rich or poor. 5 till the chan go represented a very i inportant reduction 
In tkp Government demand. 

The survey rental of £16,100 (Bo. 1,61,000) was £20,883 
(Rs* 208,830) or 564 per cent teas than the old nominal rental 
(Rs. 3,00,830)* The collections in the first year (1846-47) of survey 
rates amounted to £9800 (Rs. 98,000), or 481 per cent more than 
the collections (Rs. 66,000) of 1815-46 at former rates, and nearly 
cloven per cent Ipsa than the average collections (Rs. 1,69,864) in 
the twenty*cight years ending 1845-46- If the whole arable area 
was brought under tillage the survey rates would yield £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000), or 46A per coat more than the average collections 
during the twenty-eight years ending 1845-40. 

The following statement shows the effect of those settlements : 

Ndsik rtoin SumyStHkment, tSjO-m?.' 
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j 5,e7,stfi 


'While the plain, or d$sh y villages wens beiug surveyed and 
settled by Mr* Gdctemid and Lieutenant Davidson, the survey and 
settlement of the hill, or dan#, villages was (1810) ontni/ted to 
Mr. C. E. Fraser-Tytler, acting third assistant collector, who 
continued on the work till 1847* s This hill land wag a tract in 
Diudori, KA&ik, and Igatpuri, bounded on the north by the Sapta- 
shring hills, on thp cast by the very irregular western limit of tho 
plain districts which hi places mu up valleys close to the SnhyMris, 
on the south by the Akote hills in Abmadnagur, and on the west 


1 Prepared Imm diagram 7 in Bnm. Gov. 8#L CX3C11L 160. 

Iieat«iiWit-GeSfincl Tavt mor, $1)3 of 15th Gkrtober l$7G r ' Mr. FrAacr-TvilftT bad 

*t first onlytbe mlmkMir'i staff to help ! * few eW™ utd t aimitn were Iftar- 
iddod, 411,1 UK 1843 Mr. Hextori wm Appointed hte laautant. On accnant of the 
fwndi otimftte the working season did not list for more than flw or «i* monthj. 
Mr. Tytlcr, 77 of 13th Oetuber 1446. 
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by the SahyUdris. The Nietk bill tract stretched cast from tha 
creat of the Saby&lrts to as average distance of thirty-five miles; 
its length from Saptashriug to Harischandragfid was ninety miles 
, and the superficial area 8150 square miles. 1 

In these dang or hill villages were to be found both rice and 
dry-crop lands. There wore four sorts of dry-crop land, of which 
three* were ptougkable and the fourth was so' steep that it could bo 
worked only by the hand. 4 All the rice wtfe sown in nurseries, 
in aim red with wood-ashes sometimes in a comer of the field, hut 
generally on sloping ground at the field 

hen Mr. Tytler began the survey of the Ndsik hill lands in 1841 
he found the country empty and the people greatly impoverished/* 
Mn ch of the land was waste and covered with brushwood aud forest.® 

The hill villages of Tgut pirn or Kavirni had great natural advantages 
of which the people had failed to make use." The most prosperous 
classes were those that had least to do with tillage. The ho were 
the cattle-breeding tribes, the Kdnad^a and TlutkuM, who formed b 
fmr proportion of tbo people, and though they mi sod grain enough 
fiw their Imme nse, they mainly depended on'their herds and flocks. 
I he I haiku r tribes lived chiefly on gmne, nuJ when they amassed a 
htLle capital devoted themselves to breeding goats and cattle rather 
than to tillage. Uoth of these tribes, but especially the KAnadiis, 
wore remarkably well off, Some Kdnjida hamlet#?, with not more 
thEiu three or four hanm, hud as many as 500 cattle and 500 goats. 
I tiey wore of great use to tbo husbandmen, supplying them with 
cheap ant] useful cat lie. The K un bis seemed unable to lav by money 
or to add to their capital, la spite of their steady industry they seemed 
to grow poorer and many had become impoverished and apathetic. 

The result of the attempts made in 1824 and again in 1833 to have 
tho whole area measured and assessed, was unsatisfactory as the 
work had been carried out by hereditary village and district officers 
without proper supervision/ 

Until 1840, the rot urns had almost always shown less than the 
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A ~ ola ^*J a Alitmuinagar, Mr. TyUor, 58S cl ISfh April 
m B«HL Got h Rev. Bet 117 cd 1S«0 F 133. * 

a The ihfw plnu J? h i b | e nrfetkt wery blihck or^/iJow Wme laud, gec^mlly dark. 

Ltl ritti i] fill- nrlii-jifc Jinx A^hjv. I.** __ __]J!A . .. * . . I * . . J 7 , 
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actual urea mailer tillage, Sir. Tytler warned the district officers or 
zamind&r* to be careful in tkeir measurements* The re stilt was that 
a test in tho following year showed an almost uniform over-return of 
are& In some Cases the area returned was double the actual area. Out 
of sixty-nine numbers, in only as ^enieen we re tho cut rie& correct within 
five per cent; and these numbers were so small, quarter and half 
acres, that no great error was possible. The probable excels in the 
area returned over the area tilled was about one-fourth. Besides 
the power the hereditary district officers had of befriending or of 
harming a landholder by incorrect area returns, they were able to 
outer the quality of his Hold as land fit to bear an aero rate of 2a., of 
Is. M., or of Is, (Re. 1, *xa 12, ores. 8), In the village of Jrinuri, a 
few of the richest families hold the best land and paid the lowest 
rates, while the hammer fields of the poorer villagers were burdened 
by the higher rates. The rates fixed by tho district officers were 
practically final. They were the peoples f governors. 1 There was 
a right of appeal, but the right existed only in name. * We have 
never/ wrote Mr. Tytler, ' introduced any regatarhy in procedure* 
and therefore we cannot prove what are irregulariEba, Neither can 
officers be blamed for faults which are inherent in the system. An 
complaint was practically useless the people did what they could to 
gain the favour of their masters. The hereditary officers had an 
ascendancy unknow n in other parts/ 1 

An inquiry into the state of the hill villages and into the existing 
revenue system satisfied Mr* Tytler that some such change as that 
proposed by Mr. Golds mid in IBSS 1 was necessary, 1 The existing 
system of yearly measurements was troublesome and unfair. It was 
to the uncertainty and worry of these changes and.measurements, 
rather than to the excessive rates of the assessment, that the poverty 
of the hill peasants was due. The laud was specially ilUsuited for a 
settlement. There wore no natural marks, and, as the soil 
was poor, frequent fallows were required, and the limits of fields out 
of tillage were at once hid in grass and brushwood. Again tho 
expense of these minute measurements was great and could not well 
bo borne by Emets of hill pasture that wore rarely ploughed. 
Unless there was a wonderfully sudden spread of tillage tho lands 
would he untouched till every trace of a survey had been effaced. 
Even with low rates no very sudden increase" of the tillage urea 
could be looted for. The task of bringing hill lauds under tillage 
was much heavier than in plain tracts. Brushwood had to be cat 
and roots dug out and burned. In the up T or fndi t lauds frequent 
fallows were wanted and fresh patches hud constaur.lv to be dented 
and the black buds wore hard and barren compared "with the blac k 
soil in tho plains. In the plains arable waste could bo taken up at 
once; in the hills it wanted careful preparing, 4 
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The three ay stems in force, the estate or inund, the plough or aut f 
and the yearly measurements, were marred by fraud which could 
easily be practised without detection. In so rugged and scantily 
tilled a country the simple measurements ol the plums could not bo 
carried out except in the small area of rice land. 1 Mr, Tyt-ler 
accordingly determined to adopt the suggestion made by 
Mr, Gold&mid in 1838 s and divide the land into two parts, rice 
fields to ha measured, classed, mapped, assessed, and let oat for a 
period of thirty years, and dry-crop land to be charged a lamp stun, 
ukti, recoverable from the whole village, for a period of five years, 
Mr. Tyiler began by making a preliminary survey of sis villager 
in Kavuai or Igntpuri. His proposals, which involved a decrease 
from £706 to £566 (Rs. 7060-Ra. 5000) in the Government demand, 
were approved by Government and were introduced in 18-10-41.* 

In settling the rice lands, as much land as lay together was made 
into a large, or gat, number with small, or clink t sub-numbers, each of 
which had a separate assessment. The large numbers were plotted 
on a small scale in the village map, which showed the village 
boundaries and the waste land, and a separate large scale plot was 
mode of each main number showing its snb-numbers. In KAvnai 
or Igatpuri the rice lands were alone measured and plotted* 
Afterwards (February 1844) it was found that in Trimbak the black 
or kali lauds also formed separate fields and might be measured 
and mapped, 4 

Irt fixing the assessment on a field the area was divided into equal 
shares or parts. The value of each share of the field, as regards 
soil water and embankments, was appraised in anna*, the different 
anna values were grouped into classes, and an aero valuation was 
accorded to each class. The average acre assessment for each field 
was fixed by adding together the items of the different shares and 
dividing fcho whole by the number of shares in the field, 5 
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i Mr h Tytfer, £9$ df ISth April 1500. * Fti* Letter, 3Nt May 1939* 

a TK nnhi wn& to some oxteai a r-ffTTT*] of the joint estate or kdt i , which in 
Mr, Tytlor'ji opinion vafl rpwifllly suited to thm hilly tract*. Mr. Tpu, 19th April 
1S4I, and Government Letter 7 J 2U «.f 10th March 1942* in Bobu, Gov. SaL VI, The 
following atelcttLentaUciwit the clebuli of this u ttLcmccit: 

Kthrift\ Experimental Hiflb m maat t IS40-41, 
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* Gov. Letter 1390 o t 4th May JS44 in Liu ul,-C olonel Tavumer a g$3 of 10th 
October \m t ?nrn 8. 
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Mr, Tytleris settlement ol the rice lands in tho TSA&ik hilly tracts 
was the first rice land settlement in the Deccan* In class if the 

land three elements ware taken into consideration! the soil/ the 
moisture, and the bank. Of sixteen parts the soil represented eight! 
the moisture four, and the banks four. As regards soil the land 
was divided into four classes, yellow and yell 0 wish rod, chirk red, 
voiy dark red* and coarse soil. Enth class of soil was divided into 
three grades according as tho soil was over eighteen inches, between 
eighteen and nine inches! or below nine inches deep. A fault in 
texture, generally a mixture of coarse pebbly soil ano sand, 
reduced tho soil valuation one class. The details arc shown in tho 
following table: 


Bki-wii dtunficalitm,. 1S4&, 
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As regards tho allowance for moisture the land was divided into 
tbrec classes : the first, fairly moist below the surface in April and 
May, was counted as four; the second, slightly moist below the 
surface, as two; find the third, dry above and below, did not count. 
As regards their bants fields were divided into three classes, 
lboso whose banks could bo repaired ™tb little cost were valued at 
four; those whoso banks were half carried away or were broken by 
a stream W wore valued at two; and those whose dams were almost 

S52!3* T?' °L? wbicbtko ^ *** silted to the level of the 
darn wore vabed at nothing. For each share of tho field tho values 

were ^dded t leSe tl hPeeB emL ‘ ntS ^° ^ Mature, and the bank, 
were added together and a combination tabic applied which showed 

whether tie share was first or aval, that in of sixteen amuui wooed 

b ^ ,s of twelve, thirteen or fourteen third or aim 

of USTSi " r Gn “* e,ght “* *^ ckdraZ, Zt 
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Iii assessing the black or cold-weather soils Mr, Tytlor divided 
them into three classes, fine bhick and dark red, coarse, and stony 
borkhat or barad* Those classes were divided into four grades 
according to the depth of the eoiL 1 

Mr. Tytlcr arranged the rice and the black soils into sii and the 
red soils into four classes. For rico lands his acre rates varied in 
Kfivnai from 12*. to 3*. (Ra, 6 - Rs. 1in Dindori from G*. to 1«, 3tL 
(Ks. 3 -hr 13), and in Nasik from 12s. to 1^* $tl (Rs, 6-fi** 12)- 
The black and red soil rates were the panic in all three snb-dirisons, 
the black ranging from 2a. Sd. to 6d> (Kh. l^as, 4), and the rod 
from 10£ri* to 4§dL (*w* 7 -as. 3). The details are shown in the 
following statement ; the rates shown for mdl lands were not settled 
till I860 when the uplands wore surveyed in detail-: 

Nd**k mu SeUbmad Eate* f 
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Lleatonint-CoLoxud Taverner, 55)3 at i5th October 1S75, para 33. 

- >|r, TvtW, i fl l of 13th Oct. 1$46 and tSS o( 19th April 1SCO, and Lieut-C oIodgI 
Taverner, 834 at 4tb Prcembcr 1S7S, 
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JfiLJi- J/iVf Filings*, CfraW and jiMAMaf, l$40-l$47' 
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In Mr. Tytier’s opinion the lump sum or «&!i system tvns 
specially suited to tho hill lands. Objection might be taken to the 
joint responsibility. But the share to bo paid by each holder hgd 
been carefully tested, and the chance of the strong oppressing the 
weak was small 1 ° 

WTaen the lump sum or ttfcft was fixed, the people wore told to 
apportion among them selves and enter in a statement the number 
ami position of the waste and cultivated bighas which each required, 
and to assign to each the share of the lump payment for which he was 
responsible. The areas given ware fairly correct, because each man 
entered his hereditary land, and, knowing his powers ns a cultivator, 
did not claim more land than he wished to use. Besides the Tillage 
lease a paper was given to each holder, showing the area ami 
position of his share. Each man thus dealt direct with Government 
and was not subject to the caprice of any of the villagers. He was 
as independent and free from trammel as any landholder under tho 
ordinary settlement. The joint responsibility was only nominal, 
the utmost inconvenience it could bring upon any individual was 
Iho increase of a few onium if one of the villagers failed to pay his 
rent. Besides making these arrangements as complete as possible 
on paper, the jumadars went through each village with the body of 
landholders, making each point out his holding in the presence of 
lha others. 'Ihis they compared with the entry in the statement, 
oskmg if auy one disputed tho claim. If the claim was not 
questioned they signed to tho effect that they had seen tho 
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particular holding, that no ono disputed the right to it, find tliat Chapter Vm. 
they had formally made it over to tho occupant, Tho land _ — 

u support! oned in each village « measured by tho officers, and each idminStratian, 
bolder was, if ho wished it, entitled to a share proportionate to hta * * 

holding. The area of these lands was in most cases so large that Surrey, 
no disputes were likely to arise, 1 

Tho lump sum system was most successful. Freed from the 
exactions of village and district officers and encouraged by tho low 
rates of assessment boforc tho Erst fivo years' lease ’was over, 
cultivation hod spread soma hundredfold and lands wore cleared 
which for years had boon covered with brushwood and forest. At 
the end of tho first fivo years the better dry-crop lauds were 
measured into well-marked fields, mapped, classified, and assessed 
as had originally been done in the case of tho rice fields. Only tho 
poorer dry-crop lands and tho hill kinds were again lot out at a 
lump sum to the village on a second five years' lease,* 

Tho following are the details of the introduction of this survey 
settlement, 3 

Of one hundred hill villages in Edvuai, six, as mentioned above, JTrf™a, 
were settled in 1841, For assessment purposes the remaining l&is-isu. 
ninety-four villages were divided into two groups, one of forty-two 
villages which was settled in 1842-48, and the other of fifty-two 
villages which was settled in 1343-4-4. 

In all villages the rice lands registered after tho survey far 
exceeded tho old returns. In many they were double, treble, 
and oven fourfold.* Much rice land had until this survey (1&42) 
been waste, and tho dams of many fields were breached. Tho 
resumption of tillage in these fields could not take place so rapidly 
as in plain villages, as embankments had to be thrown up and soil 
allowed to gather. In Mr. Ty tier's opinion low and just rates were 
the only means of restoring this land. He, therefore, adopted tho 
rates fixed by Mr. Golds mid and which had proved successful in 
other parts. 3 The calculation of tho total assessment was not 
completed at tho time of Mr. Tytlor's report (28th July 1842). But 
he estimated that the new rates would yield a revenue twenty-five 
per cent in excess of tho average collections during tho ten previous 
ycare. 4 

In fixing the lump or uJcti assessment far tho dry-crop land 
Mr, Tytler classified the villages according to their genernl 
capabilities and advantages in respect of black kali and red or mat 
land, m a k ing three classes for each kind of soil. The biglm rates 


1 Mr. Tyitor, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Got. gel. VI. £9.30. 

1 Mr. Tytler. Collector of Abroad migor, BBS of ISth April IS#), pom, 3. 

1 Kivniu 94, Trimhok 71, IHatlori U4, and Ifawk 13, making teuother with tho gix 
ViUupi* of K&viuii first settled in 1841. a total of STB hill villigm. 

‘ Mr. Tyth ,r . 28th July 1842, in Bom, Gov, Rer. Roc. 1351 of IS42, 164, Hu Adds, 
1 Ons can’t fans any idea nf the citcnt of land requiring to bo measured and diuuificd, ‘ 

* Thu rates, unctionod for Iho rice lamli of Iha sit experiment*! villages iu 1842 
mono or tended to the rice hinds ,if tliO reruns nine vtUacea of Kjiv&ai 

* Dorn. Gov, Ifov Re*. 1M1 ol 11H2,187-188. 
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adopted For the three classes of black laud were I#. l|el., ll|d., and 
9d. (wf. 9, 7|, 6), and for the throe classes of red land, tJJd,, 

and fid, («s. 5, 4|, 4). At these rates the lump assessment for thg 
dry-crop laud of forty-two Tillages amounted to £1106 (Rs. 11,060]. 
Soma slight changes were made and the lump assessment finally 
sanctioned was £1093 (Rs, 10,930), showing a decrease of two per 
cent compared with the average collections (£1116) of the past 
twenty .three years and of S'7 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1136) of the past eleven years.' 

In the following year (1343-44) the new rice rates were introduced 
into the remaining fifty-two villages, and lump sums fixed for the 
dty-crop land. The rice rates were guaranteed for thirty years and 
tho dry-crop rates for five years. The majority of these" fifty-two 
villages wore in more hilly country than tho previous group. Their 
dry-crop lands were inferior, and they had for the most part reddish 
or 1mm laud instead of black or kdii land. For these reasons tho 
lump assessment of fifty-two villages was fixed at £1400 (Rs, 14,000), 
showing a decrease of 5-14 per cent compared with the iworngo 
collections (£1470) of tho past twenty-five years [1818-19 to 
1842-43) ; of eleven per cent compared with the average collections 
(£1574) of the past thirteen years (1830-31 to 1842-43); and of 
£3-37 per cent compared with tho collections (£1827) of the year 
(1842-43) before tho new settlement* 5 

The Dindori hill villager which wore surveyed in 1844, differed 
greatly from the Kiivnat hill villages. In Kavnai the rice soils were 
tho most valuable while in Dindori the black diy-crop lards were 
more important, tho rice lands being neither very extensive nor 
very fertile. The Trimbak villages differed greatly from each other 
some of them being like Dindori and others like XavLui, Unlike 
Kfivnai, many villages in Dindori and several in Ndsik and Trimbak 
Lad black dry-crop land valuable enough to be mapped, measured 
and settled for thirty years like rice lands. 5 Their uplands as in 
Kavnai, were settled by a lump assessment or uhli. 

In 1844 the petty division of Trimbak, to which Mr. Tytier’s 
survey was next extended, contained seventy-one villages under a 
man Altar i. It was exceedingly poor and moat of the people worn 
KoIiUj wBp had a bad n&mo as gftug-robb&ra. 4 r F 

+ 1 P l,r Ti he the area under rice 

lS®* 1 ?, r ned *"7 JlS? t 3 }*? “1*1-8* to 1800 WjAlin in 
,lfl ^ n voraged loOO bigha#; of a total rental of £1100 
(Rs. 11,000) collections had varied from £700 (Rs* 7000) in 1829-30 

1 Mr. Tytter, 28th July Gov. Lstkf 3132 or 3lit October lAi" ;„tl ^ 

RoV. Req. 1351 of 1842, H$3 -205. wetooer 1842, in Bom. Out. 

1 Mr. Tytler, fHb August IB43, Got, Letter 3300 of 12th at.k*. , D1 , . „ 

Gov* Rev. Rev. 1520 u fl$|3, 91 -115. JKtt °'™ jbo,f IMS, in Bow. 

• In IS44 Government auctioned 4 (light mmlificalirm • , . 

Under thll modiJintion iooll enitablo rtEgci the bluksflik 1 ^™ iiTTEJ 
measured Mil Mmd and not riven in lew with th^.L/ w ” r<! “ « “Ooratdy 

Gth February 1M4, mid Gov. Letter 1386 of 4th M»y |'4u TW, U ^!? , “d M i‘ '*VUct. 
of 194^ Jw4y Bern. Gov. Rgy. Eco, I&iB 

r * ^ r - ir y^«r September l$44 h i.tid Gov r Letter 36a t . 

Horn, Got, Eov h Hoc. 171 of i; 53 ^ ™ f Jll ™ry l&lfi, m 
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to Ct 300 (Its, 13,000) in 1811.35 and averaged £1050 (Rs. 10,500); Chapter VTtt 
and re miss bus had varied from £5 (Rs. 50) in 1820-21. 1821-22, 

nn , < ? 1343- t t, to 1240 (Rfl. 2400) in 1829-30, and averaged 
*46 (Rs, 4G0). 1 

In the? rice lands the same rates were adopted as in KavnaL The 
resnlt qE tihe» survey rates, when the whole rioe land wm brought 
under tillage, was estimated to be an increase of eighty-four per cent 
on past collections and of ninety-six per cent on the previous year's 
revenues A tira jeanf lump or uih settlement was made for tho 
upland or mtd of twenty-one villages, and for the drv-crop, that b 
troth black land and upland, of fifty village. Tha entire new aftfi 
or lamp assessment oa dry-enjp, or black and rod land, exceeded 
average of past collection* by three and a half per cent. 3 The 
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black or kali land of twenty-one Tillages was measured for assessment 
in the same way as the rico land. Compared with the total collections 
(Rs. 11,590) from rice and dry-crop soils in 1843-44, the probable 
collections (Re. 0200) for 1844-43 showed a decrease of twenty 
pet cent. 1 J 

In 1843 ninety-four lull villages in Dindori were surveyed and 
aettlod. The garden rice and black or latc-crop lands were minutely 
Son-eyed, classified, and assessed, and the poor uplands, or mol, were 
leased for a lomp sum to the people of each village. These villages 
had been loss heavily assessed than most places. The people were 
better oE imd the mtea of interest lower* 

Though the rental hod not been excessive, tho district had not 
made any marked advance under British management. There was 
little increase in the garden tillage. In tho rice area there had 
been h marker] rise between 1813 and 1822,, but- beU'cea 1322 and 
1844 there was little change. The tillage of lato crop or black laud 
greatly increased between 1818 and 1825, the area then foil, but 
agurn rose in 1833, and after a second fall had regained its former 
position in I H 43. The early crop uplands, mu!, atone showed a steady 
spread of cultivation, especially in the six years ending 1844-45,* 
In these lands the average realization rose from £524 fits 52 im 
between 1818 and 1830 to £940 (Rs. 9400) between 1831 “and 
184^, aud co£l J39(Rs. 11,590) between 1830 and 1844.® In fourteen 
villages there were garden lands which had formerly mid acre 
rates varying from to 12a. J|tf. (Rs. 2-11-3 to Rs. 0-5-9) and 

Twf aS in' In tll81r 6teatl thc rates which 

Lieutenant Davidson had introduced in the plain Dindori vfllacea 

were adopted, and average acre rate reduced to be. 9M (Us 
J he change caused an increase in the total rental of 8*90 per cent 
a K»ve the average realizations of tho six previous years. Tho details 

mu nth**, 1SiSm 
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for the better kinds of £2 4s. (Rs h 22}. Tbia was a poor outturn 
compared to the Igatpuri rice fields, Tvbicli yielded from 880 to 
20t>U pounds (J1 -25 ftmiw), worth in some cases as much as £4 IQ*. 
(Rs« 45). Instend of the Igatptiri division of four classes paying- 
acre rotes varying from 12*. to 3ft. (Ra.6-Rc.ll), the rico sods were 
arranged into six classes rated at 6ft., 5*,, 4ft rJ 3*., 2#., and Jf t 3d, 
ha. 24, Rs. 2, Rs + 1J, Re, 1, and as . 10) and averaging 2#.5tf» 
(Rs. 1-3-4) an acre, a marked reduction from the former average 
acre rate of 10 v.QcL (Ra. 5-4). These rates gave a total "rental 
6743 per cent above tlie average of twenty-seven years 1 realization?, 
nnd 38 25 per coni; above those of tho six prerioua years, 1 The 
details arc: 
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In Mr. Pytleris opinion these rates were low enough to induce 
the landholder* to embank, improve, and till the must classes o£ 
rico land, and won Id tempt the hill tribes to settle to steady labour. 
In the Dindori hill villages the black or late-crop land was more 
important than the rice. The whole area was carefully measured 
and assessed. The produce of an acre generally ranged from four 
to nine uaw, giving for the richer crops, such as wheat and gram, a 
gross acre profit of from Hm. to .tl lbs. (Its.8-Its. 18). Instead 
Of the old rates varying from 13s. 111^. to S*d. {Us. 6-15-6 to an, 3 
pi’* 9} » WffArt and averaging !)s 2id. (Ha. 1-9-6) an acre, six new 
classes were formed and assessed at acre rates of 2a, 3d,, 1*. I Old., 
Is, 6d,, l*. 1 Jd,, 9*/,, and t)d, (He. 1£, as, 15, an, 12, an, 9, at. 6, and 
an. 4) or an average of la. Gd, (a*, 12). On the whole area 
surveyed tho new rates gave u total rental 113) per cent in excess 
of the average realinations of twenty-seven and 105-95 per cent 
above the average of six previous years. The details are: 


&in*hri fJill l,nle Crap Lmuh, I$f 5 . 
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In the uplands, or mal, the chief crops were whjli and khurdint, 
though wra, ttdid, van, and many others were more or less common. 
An acre of land was estimated to yield from 329 to 480 pounds (four to 
six nums), which at current prices wore worth from 8s, to 12*. (Rs, 4* 
11s. 6). The estate or nitmd system survived in some villages. 


i Mr. Tjrtler, 77 of 13th October 1845, Bom. Gov. Rev. R«, l68ol 1S4C, 117-lBi, 
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ChaptwVIU. Imt it was unpopular, kecnpse though the* bigJta rates were lower 
Land than in other land? the rent of tho whole plot had to bo paid 

Administration, whether or not the whole wna under tillage. The bioha rates ia 
Surrey. force varied from Ijd- to U, 4^, (oniia'l -at. It} and averaged 
ZWndori, 7 4 d ■ a * 5 J ■ 1 be ne f rates averaged only ijd. (oj. 2 j) . Bn t as the 

IZtf'ifi. area leased by the Tiliage lor a lump rental was much larger than 
the area formerly under tillage, the now rental was H15 per rent 
Above tho average realizations of the twenty-seven and 23*32 per 
cent below those of tho si* preceding years. Tire details are - ^ 
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Taking the different branches of the settlement together, in * D ite 
of an average acre-rale reduction in eardon. __ill f 

Kcii i if nn^iiik e l-m If n w -l » . i 


“O” ^ 

arilon, late cron, and upland 

naTfii reT, 1 S T'^Z , ’? nco , Mll ; h 1 of from It),. &t to 2s. Sd. 
(1^.4* Be. 1-3-4), the total rental of tho new survey exceeded 
the average real,sationa of tho twenty.seven preview yeare by 
t.7 bS and of tho am yearn ending 1844-45 by SS& per cent But 
from tho scanty population the whole survey rental wL not likely to 

&^2O(> r0 Sf d ' i.-®? 1 ™ 1 ? ° f mil V^' 0Ba whi d' avoreg^ nbmit 

p. r c o„ t co„ ip „ r fdwHhTe^vZ™ ™l';tTS 

the sis preceding years. 1 The details are: ^ ODS m 
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surveyed classed and assessed, white the tirWJ-** ^, r ' were 
lump sum to each village.* Each" dtivaSSn ^ ^ (or a 
and dues defined and recorded in a separate l ^ ll " B P J ] a,ia bo . Idlu K 
and given to him when the rates were fixed 

avenige collections £596 (Bs. 50(40 of the twentv » pttBd Wlt \ thf> 
I84h, the now rental £535 (Hs.ffiJSG) shoiS “ft? 

percent. The following statements iiLti “ lQcrtftae of 14 
tinanciiil effect compare! with past reUectioua ^ ^ ^ their 
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&<*M Thirteen flirt Village BtUbmeni, IS.tf-4?. 
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In tha ftiime year (ISIG), the five years’ lump-sum. rates came to 
an end in the six villages of Kuvnai which had been leased in 1841* 
Their black lands were accordingly separately measured, classed 
and assessed a and the uplands alone were leased out si Fresh* The 
new lump assessment amounted to £148 (Rh* 1480), an increase of 
20 per cent over the average collections of the si^ years ending 
184-1-45. Compared with the average collections of the six years 
ending 1844-45 the new black-soil assessment £268 [Rs + 2630) 
showed a redaction of sistccn per cent. The details are given in 
the following statement s 
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1 The rice Liml* of KAvrvai uml N.inik. village* being alike,, the K.ivnjii rates ten 
idopteJ. The Uindnri division into sue olei&K-n wu adopted u mom iuiM tc the 
NiiiTk rim land* than the four Kdvnai chuseL The l>i,nnnn rice nten were Rm S p 
ft*, S^. Bfl. Si* R*. 14, He, I, and n* 10. Mr. Tytlcr 1 624 of 12th October 1S4C, uid 
Gov, Letter 3301 oJ 6th October mi. Bom. Gov. R*v t Rec, 171 of 1S47 P iB-llSt 
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Nothing further was done towards renewing the five Tears' leases 1 
when they lapsed, until, in 1855, Mr. Tytler. who was then Colki'tor 
ol Ahuiadoagur, took up and completed Lhe settlement of the hill 
tracts,* 

The objects of this fresh settlement were to add nil newly dereloped 
rice land to the existing rice registers und maps - to add to the dry- 
crop registers such further areas ns might seem advisable; and to 
lease the ry imbuing lands for a lump sum for the rest of the original 
surrey lease. So rapidly had tillage spread that before 1860 the 
entire remaining area of amble hill lands was measured into separate 
fields, mapped, registered, and assessed. These lands were divided 
into five classes, four amble and one uu,arable* Four sorts of land 
were included under the first class of amble : level ground with or 
without stones and of fine soil, tine rod soil with a slight easterly slope, 
hollows filled with river or rain deposits, and blackish level land. The 
second class included shallow reddish soil fairly level and mixed 
with stones or gravel, and a sloping clayey or tough black. Tho 
third class included good rad and black soil, so 5 tcep that all moisture 
drained off or its substance was liable to bo washed awuv, 'I’lie 
fourth class was composed of gravelly hill slopes and peaks unfit 
for the plough. The fifth or had class included stony land unfit for 
tillage. 1 he acre rates, on the four arable: classes, were fixed tit lOIti, 
(as. 7), 7 Jd, [as. 5), 6d. (a*. 4), and 4ji. (fur. -ij . These rates were 
higher than the corresponding rate* in ilm poor soils of the east 
of the district, Kut the soil in the western hills was better, and 
a good deal was considered unambla by Mr. Tytier which in the fast 
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Would lave been assessed fit low- rates. 1 Compared with tlie former 
ssscBaraent tlicse rates were high. But land bad doubled in value 
since 1840, when the survey win* * introduced. Grass, which was to 
be had at 2s. to lis. (Re. 1 I Rs. 3) the 1QO0 in 1840, sold in I860 
nt^ 12#. to 30». {Rs. 0 - Its, lo). With the opening of the 
railway other produce prices would equally rise. New rates were 
accordingly introduced, representing an increase of 93*50 per cent 
on the average realizations under the leasing system. The 
following statement shows the results of the bit) survey 
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The surrey settlement was nest introduced into Point. Measure¬ 
ments were begun in 1862 and finished in lts64. Classing went on 
nl ™g with the measuring, and the settlement w tt a introduced in 
1865-86. At this time Point was bounded on the nt>r! !i by the 
fjurgiina ddngx or hill-lands of Kbiindcah j on the east by thti Dmdori 
crab-division of Nfbik; or the south by the Shnhfipur sub-division of 
Tb&nn j and on the west by the Dharumpur shite. It was a strip o! 
broken ground about twelve miles broad and thirty.four long, uifch 
an area of 408 square miles and a population of 22,690, or an 
average density of fifty-five to the square mile, living in 244 villages 
of which twenty-one were alienated. It consisted of plateaus of 
level upland, or «i«f, crossed by stoop ravines and more or less 
dense forests. Duringtho rains and cold season tho climate was 
notoriously unhealthy, but iu April and May it was cool and free 
from malaria. The mil or uplands generally yielded crops for tbreo 
years of inujli, Jchurdtm, and napK again, ami was thou left fallow 
for three or four years. The rice lands wore inferior to those of 
the Kunkan and yielded ouly tho coarser kinds of rice. Tho chief 
revenue was drown from the upland tillage, llto rental of the rico 
lands forming only about one-third of the revenue. 

Till 1839, when IVint came under British management, there were 
no roads. By 1865 Print was joined with Ndsik by two very good 
roads, tho one of about twenty-four miles from Nosik to Earsol and 
the other of thirty-two miles from NAsik to Pei at. 

The people were chiefly Hsr&h&s and Kolb, and iu some of the 
wilder villages a few Thrtkurs and Vdrlis. Except tho villages near 
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1 Lieut .‘Colnnri Taverncr'l Report, at 167JI, 2G, Zl, Tho settlement vt&a 

*anctmij€,l hy Oovcmuunt Resolution -17SH3 of IttAOdaobcr IS60, mil Waj tg remain 
in for co anti I ilk expiry of the rice iuid dry-crop rtUes. 
a Mr, Tytler, uilSUi April ISflOj btatamciit 3 -wid para, 13, 
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the Dindori eub-diTiaioii^ which seemed fairly prosperous, the people 
were wild and poor. 

Since TS3J1 1 the state had been managed by British officers on 
behalf of the Bogota, who received a yearly 'allowance ol £G00 
(Bs. 6UOO). 1 

The yearly revenue of the state is given below for the three years 
ending' 1863-Qi; 
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unm iovo hip mini revenue was levied oy a plough-tax, irrespec¬ 
tive of the quantity and quality of the land under til hire. q'hh, 
plough-tax varied from £1 ]0s. to £1 (Its, 191 - Bs? 10) the 

plough for Kunbis, and was Us. (Rs. 3) for Kolia. In Harsol stud 
Point all classes had for some years paid at the an me rate, and in 
1805 sameness of rates was extended to Miilcgaon and Bdru 
The poorer husband men who did not own bollocks tilled such upland 
cither varkat or dull, as they could by hand, and wore charged at rhe 
rate of 6s. (Ks. 3) a hoe or haidia. l’ho headman of the village 
furnished a list of the owners of ploughs and of hand cultivators, and 
was answerable for the collections, receiving in return the free grant 
of a fourth, a lialf, or a whole plough. 

The small revenue of the state and tho wild character of the 
people were tin suited to tho detailed measurement of the uplands. 
Boundaries were fixed, lands marked off for forest and in some cases 
for wood-aili ullage, the uplands were measured in lump and thn 
nee lands, whose area w in most cases very small, were measured 
m detail Only m two villages, Point and Hanoi, were the upland* 
measured mto blocks of from twenty to thirty-five acres, * 

The rice lands were measured and classified in detail The 
uplands were assessed on their quality and area, and the 'rental 
distributed among Hie villagers in equal shares called ploughs 
The headmen were responsible for the payment of the whole villW 
rental and wore promised reductions if the number of nW'ha 
went down to one-half Profits from the increase of cultivation 
were to be dmded equally between tho headman and Government 
On these conditions the headmen agreed to take tan years' leases" 
Jn assessing their nre lands tho villages were divided into threo 
groups mth acre-rates varying from (is. to 4s. fR a o\ 

'IT.e bs. (Rs. 3) rate W introduced in forty-one vill'it* <Jf t ha 
borders of the Dmdon snb-di vision ; the 5*. (Rs. 2*) Ritetn seventy- 
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sewn Tillages further remorei] tluin the first group; and the 4*. 
(Rs. 2) rate in a group of 105 forest and wi]i I villages. The acre 
rates for uplands varied from 4|d. («*. 3) to lid. {anna 1). The 
4|<f. (tw.3) rate was introduced only io Hanoi, Point, and one 
or two adjoining villages. The ljcl. (anna 1} rate was applied to 
some villages in the Udra division. The rate for late crop or raW 
land was 1*. (tia. 8), hut the area of this land was very small. No 
one took the plots of forest that wore marked for wood-ash tillage. 
They were afraid they might get into trouble by burning the teak 
The Superintendent arranged that the plots should bo kept for 
wood-ash tillage for two years, when, if no one applied for them, 
they might be included in the forest area. 

The following statement shows that, compared with the average 
collections £1787 14s. (Its, 17,877) of the five years before, the 
survey assessment on the land in cultivation £2400' 14s. {Rs. 24,667) 
caused an increase of thirty-seven per cent: 
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t“) Of tbS« «LTil Kj, Were pa|.| So 4LUn^s v oflScttM. 


At the time of acttlenient transit duties, which avemtred About 
ism (Rs, 8300) a je» f were abolished. g 

Formerly village headmen ware paid by the rent-free grant of a 
» ol " P nrt a P^ Dn ffh of land, the whole concession amount me* 
to LZM (Rg 3880) or about ten per cent of tho Jand revenue. 
Instead of this a cash share in the village revenues was gran ted at 
the rate of five per cent up to Its. 300; four per cent between Rs* 800 
and Rs. olHl; and three per cent from Jtg 4 500 to Its, 1QOQ and 
upwards. Three hereditary accountants or vatani kutkarnu had a 
claim of forty*eight pounds (4 }xiyl*x) of ntiyli on every plough 
amounting on the number of ploughs assessed in 1&S4 to about £t>3 
(Es.630) + Under the survey settlement the district was divided into 
ten accountants* charges or tazm at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090} or 
about 4 3 per cent of the gross revenue of the state* Id flarsol and 
Pfint a body of Kolia, who acted ns watchmen and treasure-guards, 
held land at specially easy rates. Instead of this the number of the 
guards was reduced to sixteen and they wore paid in cash at a total 
cost of £19 (Hs. 199)* The Mliars of Point town, though they 
did no service, had been in the habit of gathering in a band and 
levying from the atnallor villages n claim of uinoty-sLv pounds 
(8 paylit) of ndgli on every plough. This enaction waia stopped. 
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Twenty-five cat tie-dealers of the Kdn&da tribe, who bad formerly 
held land at specially easy rates, were charged the regqlar snrvey 
assessment, raising their payment from, £0 to £17 (Rs. 00- Its. 170). 

This settlement was sanctioned for ten years by Government 
Resolution 434-1 of 29th KoTeiubtr ISOo, ami continued for a 
farther term of five years by Government Resolution 111 ! of 2 nd 
March 1874. In IS79, the fcsurvey Commissioner suggested the 
old settlement might be continued for three years from 1881-82 
with an increase of twenty-five per cent on the rice rates and of 12 £ 
per cent on cold-weather and upland rates. This increase raised the 
average rice acre rate from 2*. 7 id. to 8 s, 3d. (R e , 1-5 to R 0 , J -I0>, 
which was in the Commissioner's opinion still a very lew rate. This 
proposal was sanctioned by Government Resolution 435 S of 18th 
August 1880. 

The northern or Klindeah sub-divisions of Mtilegaon and Bdglan 
remained unsettled till 1868, the year before they became part of 
Niisik. 

At the time of settlement (1868} Mdlegaon was bounded on the 
north by Dlmlia; on the cast by ChAlisg&on; on the south bv the 
Lbanner or Satmdlii hills, and on the west bv Bitglan. It contained 
153 Government and eight alienated villages, which were all surveyed 
and settled in ISiyB* 1 The total area was about 80S square- miles 
and the population about 53,000 or eisty-Hi to the square mile 
Mdlpgnon was a rolling stony ptain hounded on two sides bv hills 
and except along the hank h of ri vers ha re of t rues. Except el os a t J 
the rivers thy soil was so poor that about twenty-eight per cent was 
barren , 1 

The sub-division was well supplied with water. The Girn* crossed 
it from west to east, and at MtUegaoc was joined by the Mosam 
from the north-west. The water of both these rivere was Waly 
used for channel irrigation. There were several smaller streams 
but they seldom held water after the close of the cold season. In the 
2o3 Government villages there were 1169 wells, of which G 7 (J wore 
out of repair or only supplied drinking water, and 509 were used for 
Legation. The climate was generally good, pl Mflant in the mps 
and cold in the winter, but hot in April and May and 
feverish in October. The average rainfall at Malugaoa during the 
nme years ending I860 was eighteen inches. 

In 1865-60, of a total arable area of 355,475 acre* only J.p 70 * 
acres or forty per cent were under tillage. The tillage was chiefly 
of nfcrmr crops. Of the whole area sixty-seven per cent were ZlZ 
millet, fifteen per cent under Indian millet, six under pulse kulthl 


1 Tha paper* far one of th<- |£| liltnret utt® i,r,t , — 
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tive under oil-seed til, two under gram, two under wheat, and one 
each under castor-good, sugarcane, and miscellaneous crops. In tbo 
poorer lands the bn alios were cut down from a lew acres in the midst 
of tbo low thorny brakes, and tbo ground was tilled for two or three 
years and then thrown up. Manure to never used, and, when the 
soil showed signs of exha nation, the field wag, left fallow for several 
years. 

Tho sub-division was crossed by two bridged and metalled roads, 
one from Mulcgaou twentv-twg miles to the llanmdd railway station, 
the other tho Bombay*Agra trunk road joining Mulegaoff with 
Dhiilia on the north and Gh under on the south, The country reads 
were generally good. The only important market town was 
JIalegaon with a population of 82(34*. 

Poor as M.llegaon was [1808] its prosperity had greatly increased 
since the introduction of British rule. Between 1818-16 and 
1 $54-55 tillage had spread from 18,070 to 9B,9Q5 acres or 447 per 
cant, and the revenue had risen from £3969 (lie, 89,990) to £8155 
(Rs. 81,650) or 103 per cent, In tho next eleven years (1853-1866) 
the tillage area had increased by 43,820 acres or forty-fan r per cent 
and the revenue by £4199 (Rs. 44,990) or fifty-five per cent. 1 * 
Except In a few bad seasons remissions bad been small. 1 In spito 
of this increase in prosperity Mr. Redder was opposed to any great 
enhancement of assessment, Tho proportion of exportable products, 
which caused an influx of money into the district, was very small. 
Cotton, wheat, gram, oil-seed, and sugarcane together occupied less 
than thirteen per cent of the cultivated area. Again the new rates, 
though they did not seem so, were really higher than the old rates, 
us the measurements which had formerly often been greatly ill 
favour of the 1ms bund man were now exact. Though the total 
increase was moderate, tho assessment of many villages which had 
formerly been rated very low was greatly raised. 3 

The 153 Government villages were arranged in four classes with 
highest, dry-crop acre rotes varying from 5s. (Rs. 21) to 3s. fid. 
(lis, 1J). The first class included seven villages, MMegaon and 
those in mediately round it, for which a highest acre rate of 5*. ( Rs, 21 ) 
was fixed. The second class included sixteen villages for which'n, 
highest acre rate of 4s. fid, (Rs, 2J) was fixed. These villages lay along 
the Agra road near Jbodga, a halting place where the traffic from 
Bertir find the north-east joined the Agra road, Tho third class 
included 101 villages, the balk of the sub-division which had no 

E articular advantage of position or market. These wore charged a, 
ighestacre rate of 4s, (Us. 2), The fourth class i ncluded twenty-nine 
villages divided into two groups, one bordering on tho barren hill a 
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which separated Mfilegacn from Dhnliaand the other of poor Tillages 
on the lower slopes of tho Ch&ndor range. These were charged 
a highest aero rate of &*. (Id. (Rs. If). 1 * 3 On the same area of 
tilled land the effect of the new rates was an increase of eleven per 
cent.- In addition to this, by bringing hidden tillage to light* 
accurate measurements raised the increase in the Government demand 
from eleven to thirty-five per cent* This additional revenue was 
again reduced to thirty-one per cent by the Hire wing up of fields, 
whose included waste had remained untaxed till the introduction of 
survey measurements. 


The following statement shows the effect of tho survey s 
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BAgUtaj when surveyed and settled in 1808* contained 101 
***& villages/ eighty-eight Government and thirteen alienated, into 

ninety-one of which, eighty-eight Government and three alienated. 


l Thcso Milium maximum acre rrv&qa of ilry-cTop lamottil we™ nearly tho 
JU«n* IW thoae BanetbrL&l for thu neighbouring anb-tiiviwtin nf Dhullil tlis 2-r; IS*. g-2 
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the settlement was introduced, The area of these ninety-one 
surveyed villages was 413 square miles, or 285,449 acres, of which 
82,038 or thirty-one per cent were nuanvble* Population numbered 
31*004 or eighty-four to the square mile. Rdglrin is a district of 
hills and streams* hare of trees except acme fine mango groves near 
rivers. The soil was poor, mostly stony or barad, and the average 
classification was consequently low, about annm 4| according to 
the rovised classification scale* In many of the valleys much good 
and fairly deep black soil bad a plentiful supply of river water, and 
paid exceedingly high rates. Though pleasantly cod the climate 
was unhealthy* In seme villages every September and October 
the whole population suffered from fever. During the eight 
years ending 1808 the rainfall ranged from twenty-five inches in 
1861 to eight inches in 1805 and 1808, and averaged 14 t 4 inches* 
Many of the hill villages depended for their water-supply on 
wells which were liable to fail. But most o! the villages were 
In valleys* and hail a plentiful and unfailing supply of wate r. Wet- 
crop tillage in iMgl&n was careful, skilful, and productive* The 
dry* crop tillage seemed to suffer from the greater care given to tha 
watered crops, and was generally rude and rough, though the 
onttnrn was often large. Tillage was almost the sole industry* 
The people wore comfortable, but not rich* Even the best channel- 
■watered villages had few signs of wealth. Most of the people were 
forced to seek the moneylenders 1 help and were in debt. Satiina 
was the head-quarters and chief local market. There were also 
markets at Dang Saundanu, Bej, Yaktinri, and IMmeshyur. But 
the chief market w m at M&Iegotm twenty-two miles east of Satdun* 
In I860 there were no made roads, and Satina wag twenty-eight 
miles from Haurndd* the nearest railway station. 

Between 1828 and 1843 very liberal reductions had lowered the 
average acre rate from 4*. to 2s. bd. (Bs» 2-6-7 to Be, 1-3-1), or 
abou t fifty per ten L Those reduc tin ns seem to have placed the Bsigl an 
villages on a satisfactory footing* During the ten years ending 
1857-58 the tillage area spread from 49,500 to 57*491 acres* and* in 
epite of a alight fall from 2s. 5d. to 2x r Sgd, (Re. 1-3-4 to Be. 1 -2-3) 
in the average aero rate* the receipts rose from £5802 to £6406 
(Re. 56*020 - Rg. 64*060). During the nine following yeara, in 
consequence of the great rise in produce prices, Biigldn made rapid 
progress. Tho tillage area rose from 57,491 to 84*005 acres, 
and collections from £8408 to £9274 {Bs. 64,000-Rg. 92,740) * l 
Remissions had been trifling and were almost entirely given to 
Bhila* who had forgotten formally to give tip lands which they had 
ceased to till. The following table gives a summary of the progress 
of R4gl£n since the beginning of British rulo s 
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Except in the three villages where the plough tax or nrdinim/i 
was ia fores, the revenue ay stem in Rfigl&n was an acre rate or 
Li'jhoti, the tijjho. being nominally equal to about three-fourths of 
an acre, but, in practice, including from an eighth to a sixth more, 1 
The existing rates were less than oug-half of the former rates. 

The eighty-eight Government villages were arranged in fivo 
classes, with highest dry-crop acre rates of 4s. 3d. (its. 2J), -is, 
(Ra.2), 3a. 6ci. (Its. 1|), 3y, (Rs. H), aud 2«. fid. (Rj. IJ}, ' The 
first class, with a highest ilry-erop acre rate of 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2|), 
contained five villages in tho eastern plain or near the Girnn and 
the Aram. They hod easy access to markets and were well supplied 
with vrtiter The second class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of Jjf. (Rs. 2) continued twenty-eight villages, chipily in the valleys 
of tho Kauer, Aram, Gimn, and Kolthi west of tho first class. 
There were also a few villages, like Ajmer Saundima and Yaygacm, 
which, though not on these rivers, were welt supplied with water 
and were near markets. The third doss with a highest acre rate of 
3»._6tf. (Ra. 1}) contained sixteen villages. The fourth class with 
a highest acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1J) contained twenty-six villages. The 
fifth or the last class with a highest acre rate of 2*. fit/. (Rs. If) 
included thirteen villages, a poor group, aome among tin: hills to 
the west of Satriun and ethers in the extreme west and north of the 
sub-division. These were tho rates approved by tho Survey 
Commissioner and sanctioned by Government. Air. Redder origin¬ 
ally proposed somewhat higher rates in a considerable number of 
tho villages. The changes recommended by Colonel Francis lowered 
the total rental from £11,483 to£10,998 (Rg, 1,14,830-Rs. 1,00,080). 
The following statement gives a summary of the original and of tho 
amended rates ; 
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As Bag-bin was stilt cut off from outside markets, as tho people 
were bjf no moans well-to-do and had suffered severely from several 
years of scanty rainfall, some slight lowering of tho Government 
demand seemed advisable. Tho survey measurements showed an 
area under tillage of 10(1,575 instead of 91,133 acres, while: tho 
assessment showed a fall from £10,023 to £0122 (Rs. 1,00,280 - 
Rs, 94,220) or about sis per cent. This decrease was caused by 
reducing the average dry-crop acre rate from la. SJd. to Is. m, 
(<m. 11-8 to <19- 9-9) and the average channel-watered rates from 
£1 *ls. 8£d. to 18s. 4d. (Rs. 12-5-4 to Rs, 9-2-3). The following 
statement shows in detail the chief changes and their financial 
effect: 
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After B4glau its two potty divisions were settled^ J&ykhedn with 
ninety-rix villages m the north and Abhopa. with 165 villages in 
tho sooth-west, Tlio surface of both of these groups was broken 
by steep rocky ranges generally stretching west ami cn^t, and 
separated by valleys of varying breadth. Except towards tho west 
especially in the hi l b about Pimpli near Abhona, where were 
forests of teak and other timber trees, most of the lulls wore bare 
or covered with low thorn-bushes* Along tho river hanks were 
many rich mango groves. In other parts the arable land was 
almost treeless. The soil varied from a rich deep black to the 
poorest stony or bam<L Some hill villages suffered from want of 
water; but, as a rule* the valleys wore well supplied- The climate 
w m coolj but feverish from October to February 
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The most important crops wore sugarcane, rice, wheat, and gram 
occupying in aJJ 10,81 4 acres. Except towards the east whom 
the valleys were open and the climate suited millet, the dry-crop 
tilingo was rude and careless. As in Baglas proper the rainfall 
had for some years been very scanty, and it was (December 1809) 
the universal opinion of the people and of Government officers 
acquainted with the country that the climate had changed for tbo 
worse, Wells and streams which formerly hold water all the year 
round had for some years past run dry in January, There was also 
a general belief that partly from the want of moisture, partly from 
the spread of tillage and from continuous cropping, the land was 
loss fruitful than formerly. The opening of the Konddi and Sol 
passes was a great help to traffic, and a mad was being made from 
Mdlegnon through Sabina, and the Dhol pass across Jdykhcda, and 
over the Bel fmss to Pimpalner in Ehditdesh. There were no 
mtide roads, and most of the country tracks were broken by stoop 
passes and deep ravines. No part of either gionp of villages was 
near the railway. Except sugar, which crossed tbo Bfcivnd puss 
to Hfeik in considerable quantities, tho only exports were to 
Msilegaen. All the local markets were small and unimportant. 
The chief were in Jayhhcdn, Mnlher, Nimpnr, and Jdykheda ■ nnd 
in Abhima, Hitgad, Kanosi, Pats, and Abhona. The peep!,- were 
few in number, sixty-nine to the square mile in Jdyklicda and 
eighty-five to tho square mile in Abliona. They were sunk in debt 
and had suffered much from recent bud seasons, 1 


Only ten villages in tho extreme south hod been previously sur¬ 
veyed, and, except by opening one or two bill passes, no attempt had 
been made to help traffic, or supply nn outlet for tho local produce, 
fa till, though the survey was not introduced, great improvements 
had from time to time been made in the system of revenue manage¬ 
ment. The pressure of distress between 1828 and 1832 had mused 
fl marked redaction in the Government demand. By improvements 
in tho revenue system nnd by the introduction of nseful cheeks and 
tests, the people were freed from the extortion of village nnd 
district officers, under which they liad suffered severely In the early 
years of British rule. Transit duties were reduced, extm cesses 
abolished, and tho average dry-crop acre rate was lowered about 
27 per cent* Those improvements were followed by a steady 
advance of tillage, which became rapid in 1858 when produce price! 
began to rise. In the Jdyklicda villages tillage had spread from 
#986 acres m 1818 to 34,979 in 1868 or an increase of 333 per end 
while the Government demand had only risen from £3020 to cvui: 
(Rs. 30,200-li.« S4j560) or eighty per cent. So in Abhona the spread 
of tillage was from 11,135 to 87,461 acres or 236 per cent, mid the 
increase in collections from £1036 to £4101 (Rs.l9,3CO-Ra. 41 Q10) 
or 111 per cent. The details are given below. Durian- thL tw«nl» 
years ending 1838 in the fifty-four villages of Jayfcheda, the till ago 


l Surrey Report, 302 cl 7th UccmU-r I 860 ,a, 
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area hod spread from 7980 acres to ira average daring the ten years 
ending ISIS of 15,569 while the collections remained almost 

( unchanged at £3020 (Rs, 30/200), During the next thirty years, 
corresponding to the fust survey period in the southern sub-dmsionBj 
the advance was rapid especially towards the close. In the ten years 
ending 1847-48 the average tifhigo area had risen from 15,569 acres 
r to 22,919 or forty-one per cent, and the collections from £3018 to 
£3261 (Rs.30,130-Its. 32,610) or seven per cent. During the next 
ten yoara (In+8-1 80 S) the tillage increased to 25,705 acres or sixteen 
per cent, and the collections to £3752 (Ha* 37,520) or fifteen per cent. 
The progress in fcho next ten years was much more marked, a rise in 
tillage *0 32,897 or twenty-eight per cent and in collection* to £5023 
(da. 50,230) or thirty-three per cent. The Inst year of the decade 
(1.807-68) was fur above the average, with a tillage area of 34,079 
acres and a revenue of £5450 (Ha. 54,560) , During the same period 
the advance in the 108 Abhona villages was about the same, double 
the tillage area, and an increase of 89 per coat in the collections. 
The variations in the progress were also very similar, a largo 
advance in tillage (5859 acres) between 1837 and 1847, a smaller 
advance (3051 acres) in the nest decade f and again a marked increase 
(9801 acres). Assn the Jhykhedu group the returns for the hist 
year of the period (1867-68) were far in excess of the average of 
the ten previous years, tillage showing an increase from 34,893 acres 
to 37,461 acres and collections from £3791 to £4101 (Rs. 37,910- 
Hi* 41,910). The details for both village groups are given in tho 
following statement i 
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In fifty-six Jdykhcda and 121 Abhona villuges the revonoo was 
collected by ftijAo rat*s, and in twenty-three Jriykhcdri and eleven 
Al di< »im vil Ini'll t he settlei neu t was by a | dmigli tax nr uullautU, In these 
plough cess villages the lands tilled by each i husbandman were roughly 
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moasnrod into plots of thirty bighus. Each of these plots was colled 
a plough, and the holder wes charged a certain sum on the plough 
without counting his cattle. In the south there wm ft special group 
of ole vcd villages, which had formerly belonged to Dindori and biul 
been settled by Mr. Tytler in IS43. In these villages tho system 
of granting the village a short lease of the uplands for a lump sum 
had not worked well, and the hinds had been divided and let for 
tillage at a low uniform rate . 1 In Jriykhedu the survey settlement 
was "introduced into eleven alienated and eighty-one Govcrumont 
villages/ with a total area of 194,010 acres or 304 square miles, of 
which 91,564 or forty-seven per cent were unarable. The population 
was 20 ,S34 or sixty-nine to tho square mile. Of the iGo Abhona 
villages 143 were Government- and twenty-two alienated* Twelve 
alienated and ten Government plough rate villages were circuit 
surveyed only. The ten Government plough-rate villages were in the 
D£ngs to the west of the Sahyridris, scattered along the road from 
Abhona to BftMr, Their outlying position, their sickly climate, 
the want of labour, supplies, and water, and the probable opposition 
of the Bhils and Konkanis would make the introduction of the 
survey settlement difficult and costly, and even if introduced the 
regular system could not be carried out. Such of these villages as 
were tilled were granted to tho headmen on ten years 1 leases, on 
condition that the headmen were not to levy more than the existing 
plough rate of 16*. (Rs> 8 ) + The effect of these leases was in one 
village to increase the rental from £11 5 s* to £12 1 U. (Rs« 112 J- 
Es. 127), in another from £7 1B& to £7 18#. (Rs + 78 -Es. 79), and 
in eight others to increase rentals varying from £2 14#* to £4 4 #, 
(Es. 27- Eii. 42) to rentals varying from £3 2#* to £5 10#. (Rs, 31 „ 
Hs. 5o). Of the remaining 126 villages, into which the survey 
settlement was introduced, four were alienated and 122 Government* 
Of the Government villages one had formerly been assessed by a 
plough rate and 121 by a big ha rate. Of a total area of 172,019 acres 
or 209 square miles, 80,038 or forty-six per cent were unarnblo, Tho 
population was 22,970 or eighty-five to the square mile. 

Of 218, the total number of villages settled, eighty-one Govern¬ 
ment and eleven alienated belonged to Jaykhetla, and 122 Govern¬ 
ment and four alienated to Abhonu. They were arranged in five 
classes with highest dry-crop acre mtea of 4 #., 3 * 0 d t , 3 #., 2 #. flrf, 
mid 2 #. (Rs. 2 , Hs. If, Rs. 4 P Rs*l|, and Re* I). The elect of 
the survey rates was in tho ninety-two Jriykhetb villages a fall 
from £6639 to £5797 (Rs. bb,390- Rs, 57,970) or thirteen percent, and 
in tho 12G Abhona villages a fall from £4372 to £3889 (R& 43,720 - 
Its. 38,800) or eleven per cent. The detail a arc given in the follow¬ 
ing statement: 


1 The thirty years' iorvey lew of thews village* did dot mm* to A n mdtiU ifi,^ 
They wcre«umyod and wwwd In wlvaoco, ten of them tabu placed in thn thitTl 
cirn# with n nttdmun dry^mp iew rate of Ea. |J S and one in the fourth oW ml a 
raU of Be. l, Mr, Pcdd(sr T 305 of 7 th lumber 1 SOS. parti JSL Hbv. Rce Tfi a t ]\to 
; Two Of te w r formerly taM on leaiju Of *Z2£B .Ll 

twclie ftl.edatod vOkra two OoTemmeiit vtU^a were huhded with otism and wi]U 
tlovcmiDcntYillue which w entirely vute and on# aiieimled vilW wm ri4lt 
numbed. Mr. P«3d*r ( 302 of 1 m r fl* *■ 3J 1 
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In 1871-72 T at the doss of the thirty years'" guaranteed lease, the 
revision of the original survey settl&m^ntg was begTin in sixty-nine 
villages ef Niphad and nineteen villages of Chandor, which had been 
settled in 1810-11 and 1841-42. This tract was bounded on tbo 
uorth^ by the Clmiidor hill a, on the east by Yoola, on the south by 
the Godavari, and on the west by the Bombay-Agra road- It was a 
rolling plain, the sides and tops of the rbing ground were poor and 
barren, but the hollows wore deep soiled and had streams whose 
water was much used for irrigation. The richest parts lay along 
the north bank of the Kidva and Godavari, and sense villages 
bordering on Ycola. 

The rain returns during the eight years ending 1870-71 varied 
ini CMudor from 10 42 inches in 1861-05 to 41-39 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22 72 inches; in Niph&d they varied from 
I3-5J inches in to 2120 in 1870-71 and avenged 1000 

inches. 1 Local produce prices during the thirty j'eara varied for 
millet, Ujrij from 84 lbs. the rupee in 1342-43 to 20 lbs* * in 1870 71 
or an increase of 220 per cent; for wheat, from 70 lbs. to 21 lbs* or 
im increase of 200 per cent; for rice from 20 lbs, to 14 Ibis. Or an 
increase of eighty per cent; and for gram from 66 lbs, to 24 lbs. or 
an increase of 1 * 0 per ccntJ* During the same time the villages had 
greatly gained by the opening of roads and railways* Instead of a 
rough stony ravine, Iiardly passable for laden carts' the Tal road was 
one of the finest engineering works in West India. 3 The great Agra 
highway gave easy communication through this pass to the sea and 
north-east to KhAiidesh. The Peninsula railway passed through 
the villages, providing them with three stations, ManmM, Ldsalgaon, 
and Niphad; and from one of these stations roads had Lately 
{1870} been opened, one about thirty-five miles north-west from 
LAsalgOOn to Abhona, the other about fifteen miles north to 
Chrtnaor, 


1 ChAQcloT ' 18 K*h idehrt; 1SS4* LO 4* ; J8G5 h 1174 ; ISSiL 

ft** 1 ^® i U ^' lSm ' 32W; 1870, 4t -39. In tfiphAd ttlCf m'PQj 

™ UiSf 1 - **■•?i IS 65 - WiWi IMS, 14; ]jj«7, 17^3; ! HfiS, 13 51 ; IW>, 
Id'lSi** 300 " ^ " mldington, 890 of 19th Dewnbtt 1S71 : Rev. Roc, ST 

* Jn Chitador the Aerugo nricee from 1M1.42 to 1850^1 were, for Bullet 70 it*, 
I 1 ?!. *' forncc-2* It*., and for gram 60 lbs, Prom 1S5I -S3 te IBCO-dl, for 

““’S *®r wheafr M * or 22 It*., and for gram 43 Ik From LS(J] -b'3 

to I 81 O.J I, for h.illet 24 It*., for wheat 20 It*, for rice 12 Jbs.. ami for grant 22 Ll». 
Rov. Itee, 87 of ISJ2, 30S. 343. 

1 ’ I remember,’ writes Lieutenant-Colonel Waddingtan, 1 with what difficulty laden 
carte were forced u [> the rough ud atony ravine in 1S45,’ Ifrti December 1871. 
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The result of these influences had beon* comparing the average of 
the two periods of ten yea til ending in 1851 and in 1&7I, a spread 
from D5 ? 867 to 110,223 acres in the tillage area and an increase in 
collections from £8216 to £0096 (Rs. 82,160- Ra, 90/J6U)* 1 * The 
following statement gives a summary of the detail a: 
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During the thirty years ending 1870-71 the population returns 
showed a rise from 18,7-"51 in 1840-41 to 38,007 in 1870-71 or 102 
per cent ; carts from 903 to 2747 or 204 per cent; farm bullocks 
from KG02 to 13>99S or sixty-two per cent } buffaloes from 2821 to 
4864 or seventy-one per cent ; sheep and goats from 0522 to 13,977 
or sixty-fiij per cent] and horses from 812 to 1062 or twenty*three 
per cent; cows showed a decrease from 11,026 to 89G3 or nineteen 
per cent, 3 * * Wells had risen from 07o to 1417 or fifty-one per cent. 

Except in a few villages there was no rotation of crops). Sugar¬ 
cane was rarely grown of toner than once in fonr or live years. The 
chief crops were* i n the N iphad vi I lages, rn il let co re ring fifty-fou r/w heat 
30 6, and gram fonr percent of tho area under tillage; and in Chan dor 
millet with 71‘8 and wheat with 8 6 per cent. The villages were (1871) 
well provided with roads, Bombay traders came In great numbers to 


1 During the thirty years ending I$70-71 initio flighty-eight Triage* qf Niphid ikwl 
Chdndrw. the TillauI! AilHa varied from 77,000 nerea in ] 341-42 to I ] 5,000 acre* in 
imchnrthfl taxymtt ending 1870-71, and averaged lOb&SS acres- In the iinrt thrtm 
yeara it rusclrem 77 h O00 acres in I&41-42 tc O7>000 in 1843-44 and Ml in the mxt 
two year* to 04,000 id 1S45-16. Then rising to 106,000 in L 347-48 j l again foil to 0G <NX> 
in ES51S2. In the next three yean thorn was no eh nags r After thnt there was n 
steady increase until 1802-63 when it amounted t® 110,000 acre*. In the noil two 
year* there WM HO change and in the remain l ug ril years the amount stood at 112 000 
twre*. During the wne period, Collections varied from ita, 78,000 in I84i-4 J > 
to It*, 03,000 m each of the air year* ending 1870-71, and averftireJkii. 84i.ua In 
the hret three years they rase from It*. 73,000 in 1841-42 to Es, 88,000 ini843 14 

and fall in the next two yeans tn Ra. 77,000 in 1S45-40. Then Hainjf to Eb 87 iwn 
in 1847-4$ they Again fell to Ra. 7&DQ0 in 1881-52, In the next tom yean thev were 
R,. 81,000 i .l 18*63, Ra. 74,000 Id ISM-M, Ra, 83,000 in l834-53?md ft,Ss 
» !»W* SflXt turns jcire they steadily row from Ra. 85,000 in Ift>i<j..s7 

to Ra. 01,000 in 1S&*’63, In the remaining ih yearn they stood at Ra. &3oiN) 

D«nn« the whole thirty yeart of th* «m>y !™ c , Bumanna wero trtnui in 
only cloven of the flwt hfteen yew*. In Four of these eleven vean the* amounted 
rJ&T 00 ? iT L' m ^h ?'■ ">•«» *■ ISn- 5 *, Ra, 3600 in 1 *£S 7 £?£?&£ 

1 * 6 £?* f " **»• ro j Iullnl , n « wyM of the elenn years, they were under Ra. IOto/ 

’ Ofyloughanorctum .a avaOaUl forS40-4l ; in 1870,71 they numbered 3332. 
They had pmUbly increased m propcirtK-n tq the increw in the rmmW r > 
buttocks. Tbo district. on the bi.ki ot the tiS^TL^LSto 

3fi»SS5*?im,5SI?j“ “*• mo 
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the railway stations, and bought straight from the growers. The local 
demand was also good, ti&ykheda within two miles ol the Khervddi 
railway station had a weekly market, where goods were offered for sale 
worth from £500 to £LOOU (Us. 5000- Rs. 10,000)* Weekly markets 
wore also held at Chao dor,Nipbdd p PimpulgaOnji Vrnchur, Lasalgaon, 
Naniyanthem ba, Sukeoa Klmrdj N&ndur, and Madmcghvar, 
and there were yearly fairs nt Nails 1 in Paush (January), when for 
fifteen days cloth chiefly from Bombay and worth £2500 [Rs* 25,000) 
was sold, and at Ahirgnon in R&rtik {November), when froro £1200 
to £1400 (Rs. 12,000* Rs. 14,000) of goods were sold. In CMndor, 
Ndmdardi, and one or two Urge villages the weaving of doth 
supported 216 looms, with an average yearly produce of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). The villages seemed in better repair, cleaner, and 
neater than Poona villages. The people were fairly off* Private 
sales and mortgages of land to inonoylenders were not imCGiimmn, 
but, during the three years ending 1870-71, there hud been only 
one sale of land from failure to pay rent. On the whole the land 
was carefully and cleanly tilled, and the watered lands were well 
manured. Though not so valuable as at Poona, land fetched as 
much as from thirty to seventy times its yearly rent. 

When the original survey was made the system was incomplete, 
and tests showed that the laud must again be measured before 
revised assessments could be fixed. 

As regards classing the soil, the scale used at the revision survey 
was, with slight modification*', the same as Lieutenant Davidson J a 
scale. * 1 But although the scale was nearly the same, examination 
showed that Mr, Davidson^ standard was not uniform/ and that a 
fresh classification was required. Considering the improved means 
of traffic and the great rise in produce prices,* Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddington thought that the rates might fairly Im? raised from fifty 
to sixty per cent. 

For re-assessment purposes the villages were arranged under 
four groups* Six villages either railway stations or close? to railway 
stations, where a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4#. Scf. (Rs. 2^) 
was fixed ; twenty-two villages within easy roach of a railway 
station or near a large market or ou a high road, for which 
the highest rate was fixed at 4#. (Rs. 2) ; thirty-eight villages not so 
well placed had a highest rate of Sj* fid. (Us. lj); and twenty-two 
villages far from tho railway had a highest rate of 3s* (Rs. 1 £)* The 
effect of the new rates was a rise in the rental from £0140 to £15,873 
(Bo„ 91,460 *Rel 1 ,58,730) or sixty-eight per cent* Tho details are 

given in the following statement ; 


1 Digram O. appoiita page 4S Bona, -Gov. Sol, CXXX. part II. 
s The Hup-jriuteEuteat Mr. GrftUt ft Hind that intbo anginal clMaiugp *amln 

fmm tho third clftsa darawwdi wore catered fully two otajwsei tap low ud ihu eighth 
and ninth order* of ioil ware commonly colored m iw&rabkt khardhS fi*v + Hk. SI 
of 1872, 531, 305, 

1 Compared Trith tha average m the fir*t fifteen ycara of the original surrey ( 1841 - 
1855 ], the average of the ten JCM 1 tlSM-JSSl and JSG<MS 7 l) abn-wed an incre&iKi 
of peveufy-qno pt r cent in mllkt fttul ieventy-three per cent in wheat. ^ Tht«c aro 
Average of tha Ihrs^ places Niphid, Cbdndor, and IfMk* rjeut.’Col* Wfcldiugton* 
EM of IStJa Daocmhor 1871, Bop* Cov_ ltcv. Rec, ST of 1372, 309* 313. 
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In 1878-74 the revision survey was extended to two village groups. 
One of these was of fifty-six villages, forty-five of them hi Chaudor 
and eleven in Niph&d, with an area of 116,811 acres and a population 
of 126 to the square mile. The other was of forty-two villages, 
thirty-eight of tfioni in Dindori and four in Ndsik, with an area of 
114,474 acres and a population of 169 to the square mile. 

There was much variety in these villages. Most of the south¬ 
east, including the Niphid and Nssik villages, and those in the 
south-east corner of Dindori were level with deep black soil, while 
the west of Ndsik and the south of Dindori were hilly and poor; 
north Dindori was wooded with somewhat shallow black soil; and 
Chaudor in the north-east was broken and stony, bare of trees and 
with poor soil. In almost all parts were streams, many of which 
were used to water the rich lands on their banks. The western 
villages had a larger rainfall and a more feverish climate than thoso 
in the east. Rain, returns for tho nine years ending 1871-72 varied 
in Chundor from 10‘42 inches in 1864-86 to 41-39 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22 36 inches; in Dindori they varied from 
20 J 99 inches in 1864-65 to 28'56 in 1870-71, and averaged 25'1S 
inches. 1 

Survey rates had been introduced both into tho eastern or 
Chundor and into the western or Dindori blocks in 184 > Both 
groups, especially the Chfinder villages, were then much depressed 
and low rates wore introduced, averaging 1#. 3|d. (as, 10*) an 
aers in the Chindor and Is. 6gd. ( a „. U{) in tho Dindori 
villages. Ihc new rates, though less than tho former nominal 
total rental by fifty per cent in Chfindor and thirty per cent in 


1 Thg details ajfl j 
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Dimlori, yielded an increase on past collections of twenty-sis per 
cent in CWndor and twenty-five per cent in Dindori - 1 

Per twenty years after the 1842 survey the villages made little 
progress. The average collections in the C'hundqr group ro&e from 
£8027 {Its. 30 , 270 ) in the ten years ending’ 1841 to £3363 
(Ss, 33 , 630 } in the ten years ending 1861 , and the corresponding 
increase in the Dvndori villages was from £4402 to £ 4 St >0 
{Ks. 44,620 - Rs. 48 , 000 ). In the ten following years the increase 
was more marked, to £3818 (R». 38 , 180 ) in Chdudor and £5317 
{Rs, 53 , 170 ) in Dindori,* The following summary shows the average 
increase of rovonuo in each of tbo fonr decades between 1332 and 


1872: 

CJiA n dot ■ D iViJon Lnud firtvn U£j 1SS2-1S72. 
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By the dogs off the survey lease the whole nruble sron was 
under tillage, except 1815 screw ioDimiori and 1485 in CMndon. 
The increase in the resources of these villages w as believed fro differ 
little from the increase in tile eighty-eight villages of Chandor and 
Niphstd which were revised in 1871 . These were., in people 102 per 
cent, in carts 204 per cent* in form bull acts sixty-two per cent, 
in buffaloes seventy-one per cent, in sheep and goats sixty-sLn 
per cent, and in horses twenty-three per cent ; cows had fallen 
nineteen per cent , 3 Something had been done to improve tbo 
water-aupplv- Masonry dams had boon built in some villages, and 
yearly mud and stono walls were thrown across several of the 
stream 9 . Government bad constructed a large dam across the 


a Bom. Ckvv T Set CXLV. IS. 

s lu theforty-twci vi, Hagen of the Dindnri groap, the Tillage Aria foil from 50,000 
sera in 1012 43 to 4O F U0Q in 1945-40, In the m*% ihreo vnura it rase In 57 F OQO acred 
and again in I04P-5O fell to 56,000. FY&m ] $50 the tillage area continually advanced till 
it reached 73,000 fiertfl in J0&M14, and in thti remaining nine year* it ranged b*tween 
73 h 0tf0 and 74,000 in 1872-73. CfruiKTlOM nteodily rose fri in Ra. 4.1 P U00 in 1042-43 
to Ra, 52*500 in l SO 1-02. In the remaining ole veil year* they i hewed a alight 
increase of about. Ra. 500. The chief lU)d]3SlONS were about ita 500 hi 1040-47* 
and a bent Ra_ 200 in 1S40-50, 1851^2, find 105&44. 

In the fifty-nii Chdndur village* thd Tn.LANK Aria msd fwm 38JKXJ &CMS in 1842-43 
to 39,i5W in l$43-44 and foil to *Wut 37.500 in 1044 45. In the heat three yean 
it rww to ■Jh, 500 aero* in 1847-40 and Coll in five yean to 44,000 in 13Ti2-&.1, 

Durii^ this whole of the rcmniaiog perh»l it OMltm&ed to rue to 52,000 in 1800-01, 
152,000 in ] Sri3-fl4, and 64,000 in 1072-73. CaLLBCTHOT Taw from about Rbl 30,000 m 
1042-45 to nbaut Re, 30,000 in 184740 t and full to R». 28.500 til 105142. They again 
nwc to Ra_ .32,500 in 189844* fell UjRh. 31,500 in 1855-itf, And again n'*c to Rl. 34 h 000 
in I0fl0'57. In the next fonr yearn they Stood at IU. 34,000 and then row to 
Ri. 30,000 in 1450243. Ill the remaining ten years they varied little and averaged 
about R* a 30.000. The chief Rr.ucs^luN.4 were about Rjil 4000 in 105142, about 
Re. 300 in 1053 54, anil about Ri. 200 in 189041 nnd 1055-56. 

1 Mr. Aihbumci', Rev. Qomr* 2516, 22nd April 1071, Lu Bom. Gov. 3eL CXLV+ 2, 
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Kadva at P&lkhed* 1 Wells for watering the land Lad increased forty- 
five per cent in the Chandor and forty-six per cent In the Dindori 
block. Instead of being entirely without made roods, the village* had 
the Bombay-Agra highway passing through the su nth-cast comer of 
the western and crossing from end to end of the eastern group. 
Two stations, Ldsalgaon and Kiphad, on the Peninsula railway 
were within a day 1 a journey of every village in the two groups. 
From L&salgaon a road ran to Chandor. A road between Nn^ik 
and Dindori was nearly finished, and one from Dindori to Niphdd waa 
shortly to be made. Latterly produce prices had Mice, but they 
were still about sixty-nine per cent above their old level, and, as 
wheat hud begun to bo successfully sent to Europe, any considerable 
fall in prices was unlikely. 

In the eastern group, at the time of the revision survey, except 
along the rich irrigated stream-banks, the poor broken stony country 
In the north yielded nothing but millet, aesamnm, khurdsni, and 
other inferior crop*. In the level south there was much deep black 
soil yielding fine wheat, gram, linseed, and millet, and a fair 
proportion of channel-watered garden-landa growing chilliea, earth- 
nuts, sugarcane, and sometimes rice* In the western block the 
northern village* were generally well wooded with u somewhat 
shallow black soil, chiefly growing wheat, kardat, and gram 
with a little millet. The son them villages were usually poor 
und the country rough and hilly. The fields were clean, and 
the better dry-crop and garden lands were most careful I v tilled* 
Every scrap of manure was kept and used partly for dry-crop and 
partly for garden tillage. Almost every village had some land 
watered from masonry channels, moat of which were from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty years old. Of the whole tillage area, in the 
Ghtlndor group seventy-one per cent were under millet and eight 
per cent under wheat-j in the Dindori group twenty-seven per 
cent were under wheat, eighteen per cent under "millet, and 
six per cent under gram. The village* had an unusually good 
outlet for their produce etcher to NAsik or to some station on Ike 
Peninsula line. Besides there were local markets at Chador 
I)indon p Pimpatgaon, Vadner, Vadkhed, Yani, Ydgher, sod 
Janon. At UMiidor there was a small manufacture of women's 
robes and other doth. A timber trade with Point and Kurgana 
greatly helped the people by employing their cattle when they 
were not wanted m the fields. On the whole the people were 
well-to-do and well-housed. In no part of the north of the 
Presidency, except m Gujardt, were there so many thriving villages.* 

w ; th th ° ^40 Bnrvej, tie remed B(lrvey 

^lUlSta n??lftfS W aL inCrea “ iq * he to ** 

{”“ 01 2 ;? P €rcenfc - “d in tie arable ana 

from 6.>,o07 to i *,8'0 acres or eighteen per cent, and a decrease in 
tbe uuarablg waste from 24,668 to 10,91 [l acres 0r fif ty _ £ve p ^ f cen “ 


* Mr. A*Lburaw f n C“.'<W*WW, 67^i"‘bS^ (IS §? L — 1 2U 
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la the Dindori group the revised surrey stowed aa increase ia the Chapter TIIL 
total area from 110,231 to 114,471 acres or four percent, and in the 
amble area from 76,326 to 87,167 acres or fourteen per cent, and a 
decrease iti the unarable waste from 16,004 to 4544 or seventy-one 
per cent. Together, the returns showed an increase of 23,204 acres 
of arable and a decrease of 25,201) ncres of unntable. 1 

In both blocks the villages were grouped on the principle of 
distance from markets. On this principle the fifty-six Chdndor and 
Nipbad villages were arranged in Jive classes.. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate in six villages on tho Agra road was fixed at -Is. (Rs. 2) \ in 
eight villages close to tho six in class I. it was fixed ftt -is. 

(Hi. 1 j); in fifteen villages along the Agra and Maleguou roads 
further from N&dk at 3*< (Rs. It); m seventeen villages at a 
or cater distance from these roads at 2^ 9d. (Ka, 1-6) ; and in 
ten near Chandor range at 2*. 6*1. (Rs. 31)* + The forty-two 
DjuJori and Ndsik villages were arranged in six classes. The 
highest dry-crop acre rate m Makhmalabad* close to XAsik:^ was 
fixed at 4#. fid* (Rs. 2J]; in Mungsar, about five miles from Ndsik* 
at ts, (Rs. 2); in Dugaon nest to Mungsar and sis villages 
close to the second class of the CbAndor group at 3*. 6t£. 

(Rs* If); in twenty tillages between Dindori and the Agra road 
at 3lf.. (Rs- U) ; m twelve villages west of Dindori at 2s. 

(Rs. I-fi); and in Sangsranor close to the fifth class of the 
Cbinder group at 2s. fid, (Rs* H)* 

Nothing in addition to the highest dry-crop aero rates was levied on 
purely well -watered lands. The channel-watered land of the villages 
m this block was charged & highest acre water-rate of lEa. (Ra. 9). 

Tho average rates oti land irrigated from wells and dams wore 
8*. 3|d, (Re, 4-2-5) in ChAndor^and 9*. 3|i (Rs. 4-10-6) in Dindori 
in addition to the dry-crop rates, A hundred acres of rice, 
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fourths of which were in Tadgaon in Dmdori, were charged a maxi¬ 
mum water-rate of IQ&* [Rs* 5) and assosacd at £20 (Eft* 290) J 
The effect of the revise d survey and assess meat was, in the 
Ch&ndor grtmp, an increase in the tillage area from 04,022 to 75,469 
acres, an average rise in the rato of asscasmont from I*. 3 id, 
to Is. 7tL (oji + 104 to fits. 12-8) and an increase in the rental from 
£393-2 to £0015 [Rfi a 30,420-Rs, 60,150) or fifty-two per cent. In 
the Dindori group the increase in the tillage area was from 74,481 
to 85,401 acres, the average rise in assessment from I*. 6|cf. to 
la. IOJcL (as, 121 ■ a** 15-2)* and the increase in rental from 
£5407 to £8143 [Rs. 54,070-145. 81,430) or fifty-one per cent. For 
tbo whole block the increase in the tillage area was from 138,503 
to 160,870 acres, in the average acre rates from l* r 3jcL to 1*. k\iL 
(ns, 104-a#* 18-8), and in the rental from £9340 to £14,157 
(Hs. 93,490-Its. 1,41,570) or 51'4 per cent* The details are ; 

Chdndor-Dindori Rtvlti&n, 1S73-7}? 
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In 1374-75 the revision survey wag ertondad to the block of 
Ill Sinnnr villages, which had been surveyed by Captain Davidson 

in . 1 ^ , tS V*‘ Siace tlie 0r, S ilial wurvey a redigtribution of 
atib-divismiiH had scattered those villages. Thirty-five had gone to 
Kopargnon and five to Sanganmer in Aimadiiagar, one had gone to 
rupbad in ba»ik, and seventy remained in Sinnur. In 187+ the ar oa 
of tins block was dSl square miles end the population 66 943 or 137 
to tie square mile. The land was divided into three'belts ■ the 
southern and western villages which had middling soil but '(rood 
rainfall and were joined by a high road with the Dcvhili mil wav 
station; a central tract round the village of Ydvi where the sod 
n^s middling and the rainfall somewhat Renntv ■ am i vi. * 
villages to tho oast, about the Mdlegnon and XagJ 'read which 
had a larger proportion of good deep soil and the markets of ffahdtT 
Kopar^on.am Except the Goddvari to the north the only 

river of any note wag the Devuad., which had a succession of 


1 Bom. Got, SeL CXLY. CO-34 H 

1 Under tilti original Wttlemcct, including; tie ilrv-«nn iUuu<™ . .. 

Sf* 1 ***^ ™» $»«« wAtorod from WftU» «ul “(hui, ^ X Wong, 

Id. 4-1 .a m DjodotL Under tho revised ncttlmeni ,l ' 3 ‘ , 111 t-liAmlor junl 

*“ >d'litjm tn lh?tl^J™ ,Wl ( ' U ' <lt4 /n 1 raUa wer * 

ss? 4 * wcre “***^^ *K 3 x. BirSv.'S 
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»nd gapplied with water almost all the channel-'watered land. Of 3115 
welb, 2180 were in working order and 985 out of repair. During 
the ten years ending 13/2-73J the rainfall ranged between 3338 in 
1870-71 nad 12’45 inches in 1871-72, and. averaged 18 J 74 inches, 1 
When these villages were surveyed in 1843 and 1844 they were 
in a very depressed state, and a reduction of fifteen per cent had 
been made in the Government demand. From the details of tillage 
and revenue given below, it would seem that during the survey lease, 
1850-51, 1351-52, 1853-54, and 1871-72 were bad year*. During 
the thirty years of the survey lease produce prices had risen 
considerably. The average price of millet daring the twelve years 
ending 1844 waa between 90 and 100 pounds [45-50 shers) the rupee. 
During the first fifteen years of the survey lease there was no great 
rise, but in 1859-dO prices rose to from 70 to 80 pounds (35-40 
after*). From this, chiefly owing to the American war, prices rose 
in 1863*64 nearly three times as high as they had been in 1844. After 
the dose of the American war they again declined, and in 1873-74 
millet had fallen about sixty per cent* 1 During the thirty years of the 
survey lease the tillage area spread from an average of 151,526 acres 
in the ten years ending 1854, to 225,285 in the ten years ending 
1874, which was accompanied by & rise in collections from £10 174 
to £14,809 (Rs. 1,01,740-Ra, 1,43,090).* The details are : 
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VFhe details are: ISC^d*, 13 59 Inchm ; IS^Cft, SO SO; 1865-GO, 14'flS; 1866-67* 
IMMft 18 G& 7fl. 22 33 : Iflmittttf*; IB71-72.I-.M5; 

iSS'&m 1 *?®: Tamer, 843 cif 5th October 1874, para. 34. In 

SXSW?* 1 ** : m^ 75 f 34-74* 1S7MS, Liiut-Ootonvl ffcvmer. 733 

vi l^tli October 1876. para. 12. 
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^LLk^ -w&M pnijaditbt Lieut -OoLoaii TkTsrtKt'i SLtinar Hjj', [Mm Painy 

IRUIIiH__ steadily pom from lSO^SX) norm b 

1844*45 to 175.000 aerti in 1347*48; it then continually declined to 135,000 
aerea in 1B50-5I ; and from 1850 it steadily nM Id 220,000 acres In 1962-03 
Md 237,000 acre* in 1873-74. Tho average tillage amounted to 162,000 aires. 
OcLitSccfldya pom from Ea.KMJOO in 1844-45 to Ri. 1,15,000 in 1847-49. They then 
declined to fk 95,0001 in JSM-52, rote to Ki. 1,00,000 in the following ytir^ and 
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74 or thirty-one per cent. 

Of this Sinnar group, the thirty-five Kopargaon villages, at tb© 
time of resettlement (1874) formed a compact block, twelve miles 
across at the broadest, and stretching from three to fifteen 
miles south of Kopargaon on the Godavari. It had no natural 
boundary, and contained no hill or river of any size, nor any 
stream which flowed all the your round. The country was slightly 
waving and sloped gradually north towards the Godavari. Most 
of the villages had black soil of varying depths. In Sbirdi, Rui, 
Biri'f'aoii, I imp [it a, and a few other villages, much of the soil Weis of 


the best description; mothers such as Rdnjangnon, Korhdla, Mtoe- 
goon, and Kakdi, there was a large area of poor soil. As a whole, the 


fertility of the group was above the average. The area under millet, 
pulse, and other early crops, was about double the area under wheat 
and grain. The style of tillage was better than in Shot6pur and 
Foooa. The ami was usually ploughed every other your and 
except in deep soil, early and lute crops generally alternated, the 
ploughing taking place after the millet was harvested Many of 


the lighter soils were ploughed every year. The plough used^did 
not require more than four bullocks, and did not pass far IjenVth 

i.tlU d I I’tn J1 ft nAHfrlrlnvAk).'. JLl * 


the surface. Considerable attention was given to manure, and 
“ bouse owned a manure-pit outside the village walls where all 
its refuse was thrown and whence manure was carted 
needed. Dry-cmp soil received any manure tlmt 
after the garden-land had all it wanted. It 

I H-actice to got a Dhangar to fold 
a:. 


ns it ■wag 
tnlght remain 
waa a common 

Towl d wi teding hi b 1 ^ hh *7^ remained,’here 0 

lobtmeo was a specialty of some of the villages, notably of Rui and 

fehirdi, and was generally grown ns a dry-crop. It m4w in almost 

ij.ri.jl llnf fii"j%f lj. fit'.jj-I tkn _ ?s ... RiOSE 


his flock 


auy uhl preierreo me wiute soil near a village site or 11*4,4 
alluvial soil on stream r* —„ ** . . _ r light 


soil, but preferred the white soil 

. . f * , , , . j ™ lks - * ™ sown in seed beds and 

planted about the beginning of October, and was ready lo CU fc 

seldom grown by Kimbis, 
which the nipping of the 


early in January. Tobacco was 
as they disliked the loss of life 


■gam tell to Tb. 92,000 in 1853 51 Frwn l&H tLer* „ „* , 

H »- 1,10,000 in I56S-M. In t3 ls ne * t flv<- y Ufl rt,.. "** 8T 

ISOB-rO and R*. 1,40,000 in 1873.71 'ft, a tl,* , « !■s™ R*. I.3B r UOO in 
1.20.WO, Daring; iLa >Uia pj&d IWsjo^t^ w' 1 ' “■"“•■J to 
«? HO00. Th-y kU fmm fl* 14,000 iu J ^afe?*, £tJ'T 

th^ tltit two Visuri no rmumlom wan rmutefl In thJZ] + ■ In 

io IBM an i IMZ-S4 wbm thry ZEES* to *&“£ u'tdTE 

□ever more than E*. 4QOO r In the roauJnfctL’ they were 

thLBy VC re about R?. 40O0 P no rcmmioiiy wen-, L * r it-V'^' ^1*72 wlma 

m of OetolMf 1874. r^moiu gnu Sod. Luut-Odouai Ta vomer, 




During the same period population rose from 43,911 to 05,943 or 
thirty-two per cent; carts from 2220 to 3467 or fifty-six per cent; 
ploughs from 3oSD to 5021 nr forty per cent; and farm bullocks 
and male buffaloes from 20,691 to 23,499 or fourteen per cent. 
On the other hand, cows showed a decrease from' 18,420, to 
16,333 or eleven per cent; buffaloes from 4175 to 4053 or three pa 
cent; sheep and gouts from 42,933 to 25,460 or forty-one per reotb 
and horses from 184* to 1800 or two per cent. The number of wells 
rose from 2130 in 1844 to 3315 in 1874 
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shoots caused, 1 The crap was generally made over to a Bhil, who 
hud no such scruples ana was rewarded for hie pains with half the 
gross prod acre. 3 

The wheat was of two sort a, hakti and katha. Bahai, which was 
often or grown under wells than in dry soil, was fine but delicate} 
kdtftH was hardy but inferior. The difference in price between the 
two sorts was not more than two then or four pounds the rupee* * The 
garden crops were not important She villages had piUasthal or 
channel-watered tillage, but it was of the poorest description, as none 
of the channels flowed for more than a month or two after the rains. 
Tho average depth of the wells was twenty feet. In well-lands 
Ashtug&on took the lead, having 103 wells, sixty-four of them old 
hearing assessment and thirty-eight of them new. Only about 100 
acres of sugarcane were grown in 1S73, and of 930 acres* commanded 
by wells not more than 300 were planted with garden crops* 
It was a common practice throughout these villages to look on 
wells solely as a stand-by in case of failure of rain ; in 1873 many 
wells were left idle because the rainfall sufficed without their aid* 
In the survey officer’s opinion this state of things was the natural 
result of light assessment and regular and seasonable rainfall. 
Under the few good wells sugarcane was the usual garden 
crop. The other products were wheat, generally hnkti, and 
vegetables. Tho anmetalled M£legnon*Nagar road passed through 
Kopargaon and thence through the whole length of the group on 
its eastern side. Khluita, the chief village and market alter 
Kopargaon, lay on this rood, beyond the eastern border of the sub¬ 
division. This market was well attended but was not remarkable for 
auy special commodity. There was a small market at Korhnla; but 
by far tho most important trade-centre in the neighbourhood was 
the cattleand cloth market at Ycola, t wolve miles north of Kopargaon. 
The chief place of esport was the La sal goon railway station in 
Niphad north of the Godavari, to which in the fair season a consider¬ 
able traffic passed from Ahinadnagur* The roud was a mere cart 
track, branching from the Nngar'roadat TbUuUa and leaving tho 
group at Madid Budrnkb. The buying trade at Liisalgaon was 
carried on by Bokora brokers from Bombay, and in tho height of 
the season between 200 and 300 cartloads of grain were every day 
sold* 3 3 
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Of the entire Sinnar survey block of 111 villages, a group of forty- 
four Sitinar and five Sangamner villages differed considerably from 
the thirty-five Kopargaon villages* This group lay to the west of 
tho Kopargaon gronp^ arid on tho south and west was bounded by 
epiira of the Sakyadrisu The laud was higher and mom waving than 
in Kopargaon, and, especially to the ea&t and south, bad some small 


1 The Kutibift thought tho taking of life 1 crime of tho nature of mfaiatiride 
Itkuly to bnfi^ 1 eunifi on their children. Mr. Fletcher, mrs 4 , in LicuCcoI 
Tivefncr s 84 S of 1874, para 3!. 


A tie-Jdof i fg norta, ftfenssKil at Rn r 4, yielded (1874) ptttid* nr 1440 nonmU 
Which was conuricr^l rm aight anna crop. Tho valuo of a ptffAi nr 240 panada of 

* ihaccfl from Its, ts to lift, [li according to tho quality <ji the leaf. 

1 At li&c Mirta to the working mol or leather watpr-Lag 
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QupterYUL hills. As a whole, except in SrijAl Kinkuri and NirhAla in the 
ir~j east, this group rontai ncd less good soil than the Kopargacm viUage®- 

Administration ► Black soil was the exception* most of it was a shallow red, which 
j. s with a favourable rainfall was admirably suited for early crop. 

™ nrnij. rpy^ group was crossed from the west as far as its centre by 

the Dovnndi, which then turned north and fell into the Godavari, 
It was a very fine stream and its waters were largely used for 
irrigation in almost every village through which it Bowed* The 
staple dry^crop was millet. Scarcely any other crop was grown, except 
in some of the eastern villages, where* when the soil allowed it, wheat 
was grown. The millet in this group was finer than elsewhere, partly 
because the soil and climate suited it* partly because the tillage was 
more careful. The soil being light and shallow was ploughed always 
once, often twice,, and sometimes even thrice a year* Manure was 
carefully saved, and* as most villages had little garden land, a large 
share of manure fell to the dry-crop fields. There was no rotation of 
crops. Every year in June millet was sown, mixed perhaps with 
one or other el the ordinary pulses- After the millet harvest in 
October thel&nd was immediately ploughed; many or mostfieldfl were 
ploughed again in the hot weather, and seme even a third time* 
Except from the Dev and its tributaries this group had no supply of 
river water, and, as the basin of the Dev lay much lower than the 
Country round, little land was watered from wells* Siunar itself, 
besides its large channel-watered area, had 140 weds watering about 
12b betel-lea! orchards with a yearly gross acre yield of from £15 
to £70 (Rs* 150-Its. 700). The other well-watered crops were hakti 
&nA kalha wheat, sugarcane, vegetables, and a few lime orchards 
in Ximon. The distinctive feature of this group was its channel 
irrigation of 27S7 acres from dams on the Devnadiimd its tributaries 
the Shiv and the Saras vat r. The chief channel-watered crops were 
sugarcane, lavdya or Jod wlicat ? Icamod and d&dki rice, r«?,and Ion da, 
jv&ri* The only made road was from Nrisik, which passed through 
Siimar along the aouthmost villages of the group as far na Nindur 
E ingot! where it divided, one branch turning south to Poona through 
Snngamoer, the other passing to Nagar, Besides this main rood 
there were many passable cart tracks. The chief markets were 
Sinner, Vtivi, and Kimon* None of these markets wore remarkable 
for any special produce, nor was there any manufacture deserving 
mention in any village in the group. A few weavers in Sinnar wove 
coarse country-cloth, and in a few other villages nat ive blankets 
were made* 


The average rupee prices in the ten years before the survey 
revision (ISG4 1874) wore millet 38 pounds, wheat 29 pounds and 
gmm 28 pounds. The rupee prices in 1873-74 wore millet 
57 pounds, wheat 30 pounds, and gram 34 pounds, which, though 
much lower than the prices during the American war, were from 05 
to 84 per cent above the prices that had mled before the war Tho 
survey superintendent thought that, except in seasons of scarcity 
prices were not likely to rtse above their 1874 level. 


In the SiPBar.SaT.gamEer ^i,p the people of sov™l village 
among them Khondi-khimJ, KhanjMla, Bhokni, flT) d Nimon. were 
\awjfaia who had been settled for about two generations. Their 
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wandering habits still so far remained that they left their homes 
after the millet harvest (November), and went with their oxen 
to the teak forests below the Sahyidris and brought back timber 
for @ale. Their lands seemed to show that they were hardworking 
and careful husband men, though neighbouring Kuo bis affected to 
consider them somewhat disreputable and uu trust worthy. Though 
dependent on the moneylender the husbandmen were not without 
little luxuries, 1 In many cases the actual husbandman was a tenant. 
In such cases in dry-crop land the holder paid the assessment and 
half of the value of the seed ; and the tenant raised the crop and 
provided the rest of the seed- The produce was divided equally 
between them. In garden lands the holder generally supplied the 
tenant with oxen and a driver and received a money rental.- After 
the parly harvest was over the poorer husbandmen added to their 
profits by moving with their women and children to the villages near 
the Goddvnri and reaping the wheat. They were paid five per cent 
of what- they cut, aod p besides supporting them selves for about six 
weeks, brought back some grain. 

The 108 Government villages 4 wcts arranged in five groups 
with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging from 4* *. to 2a. &d. 
{Rs, 2-Rs + 1-6), averaging Is. 4f*£. [as. and yielding an 

increase of 41 f per cent In fixing these rates the chief 
considerations were, distance from market, ease of traffic, and 
climate. Sin oar and Mtfhtil Sdkora were put in the first class and 
charged a highest dry-crop acre rate of is. (Rs. 2); thirty-nine 
villages formed the second class with a highest acre rate of 8 a 6d* 
{Rs. 1 j); fourteen villages with a highest acre rate of 3#. 3d. 
(Its. 140) were placed in the third class; thirty-seven with a highest 
acre rate of 3s, (Rs. 1£) iu the fourth class; and sixteen with a highest 
aero rate of 2 a §d r {Rs, 1-6) in the fifth class* The highest water 
acre rate was fixed at £l {Rb. 10) and the average amounted to 10s* 
7jd. [Rs. 5-54 ). 4 In the 103 Government villages these revised 
rates rained the dry-crop assessment by £5147 (Rs. 51,470} or 
411 percent, and fbo average acre rate from Is* lid. (osv 8*10) 
to I a 4jd + (as. 114). The wAter cess was increased by £394 
{Rs. 39411} or 27 per cent, and the average acre rate from 8s. 
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1 Mr. Fletcher in Lteutenant-CdGncl Taverner's Surrey Report, 343 of 1874. 

3 Mr, FiuWbef in linnU'iiMt-Calcmel TavuraeJ'a Surrey Report* 843 af 187A 
1 Tk t iwiA ining throe YLSXagt'fl were dii Mininor reTcraiouary villi^ea. 

* Under the original aurrejr thCfti Wore nine orders of aod* nano# 10 P 13, IflJ* 8 P 0 e 
3. And 1 Of thsa uafkij 18 ud 2 were kept* while o#, 13 wu rtiiod to 
<Lf. Lip EW. let 12. «*. s to dA 10, as, 6 too*, 3 T tU>4j to oj.ig, and <hl 3 to cu. 4 ; 

1J WOi lowered to I SMUL Alluvial depotit «RI, for dry^an^i, divided into 
three cl*&acft h at, 20, 13, and 18. When cultivated u garden and under urclla* which 
were formerly juiifrwcd, EO Water ce« wjw added to the tint chi** ; tu. £ wens added 
to the Koond clan i Mid t±a 4 to the third. Up&l land, that l& Land moirt enough to 
grow ingaroane without the help of well or channel water-* wu darted at the highest 
alluvial r*te p 20 a share, for all eham io which sugarcane wu grown. Lands 
with a fight to Water from WflEs, formerly awued, had a water ccw of oi, 4 added 
to the «oil clMiiliejitim up to the 7th chua (rut, 4) of oaal. But the levy of thit 
■pedal CW waa limited Ui five acre* if the well Wl only one water hag* te ten *m* 
if it hud two K to fifteen if it had three, and to twenty if it hod fear. No addition 
WM made to the rtHcaament of load watered from Welli which Were made during the 
auney lm LU-utctmnl-Colond Taverner, 843 of L87-b para 3D, 
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to 10*. 7K (Rs, +-5-6 to Rs. 5-5-1), The combined s^se^sinent of 
sell and water amonnN to £10,461 (ID, 1*94*610} against £lS a 920 
(Rs* 1,39,200) collected in I87S-74 P the year before the revision* 
The following statement, shows the details in acres and rupees ^ 
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The nest block in which the revision survey was introduced wag 
one of sixty villages in the plain part oi NMk. This block had been 
surveyed by Captain Davidson in 1845. Since 1845 the rediatribnfcion 
of sub-divisions had brought fourteen of these villages into Niphtid 
and fourteen into Sinnar, leaving thirty-two io Kilsik. At the time 
of the first survey tko villages in this" block numbered siity*nine. 
They were very depressed, and the rates then introduced had 
involved ft reduction of tbirty-funr per cent in the Government 
deni an d. These lighter rates., the rise in prodneo pricey and the 
opening of mads and of the railway had caused a spread of tillage 
from an average of 69*666 acres in the ten years ending 1854 to 
70,594 acres in the ten years ending 1861, and to 83*454 in the ten 
years ending 1874 During the same time collections hod risen 
from £5597 (Rs. 55,070) to £7149 (Ka. 71 f 40D) P * The details are : 

AW Land JfttviUie, l$44-lg7f. 
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1 During ti» thirty yean coring IS73-74 the Tillaur Abba imd f™™ aao.«i 
acres in W-l-i.1 to 83.000 in 1873 74 anil UTenued I’Mo !,,« l, ,f ? .'P 00 
ycara (1044-1848) it nw from 48,000 to 07,000 j*8Tu* ’ ( ' lL '*t fiv^ves™ n!UO 
fell to 50,000 acre.. From 1853 it ^lily £or£wd 1 ,»£» IS££ 2 

83,000 in 1803-04, Dari™ the remaining t« year*. Uol& *S£*Jf" d 

w* . .tight fall, the tiftw area ™*faed «a M Ut■ «£woS^f fi5*E 
Mime period CoLLimtiNj varied from Kk, 45,(00 jji 1844,45 /, P.^wr™ 1 ^ □&,* 
Sli*^Ba am In tb* fim five t V^t W £ « 22 £ »£j* 

to Ita. 57>w in 134840, and fell in the nut thlwjwS*toJt7«)oi»fL \2V3? 
They then continually increased till they reached ft, <JK OOO .ri ivhkj !*°V^ 
Amount they continued during the taq 3^* cW P. * hlch 

were Ra 4000 in 1S51-52, Re? &00 in 

Be. 1 <m. After 16M no r<™«iona wore grated. Lieut,-Col livmiw' woWonL 
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. «StS» thirty years ending 1873-74 population tad increased 
from-3,0-0 to 34,432 or 40 per cent; carts from 603 to 1899 or 

p °« eh9 fro “ lb ? 7 i?, 290 I or 52 r ™ cv ' 11 ' cows 

*o F^r cent,; buffaloes from 2478 to 2GD7 or & n& r 
cent] and sheep and goats from 8160 to 9269 or 14 per cent On 

iTtS’TtSK far ^ bullouks and nolo buffaloes had fallen from 
L4,olO to 12,009 or 13 percent, and horses from 818 to 757 or 7 per 
cent. Wells had risen from 1266 to 1314 or 27 per cent. 

The lands included in this group formed (18741 a tame well 
wooded basin nearly grounded by hills and uplands, and divided 
into two valleys, one drained by the Goddvan the other by the 
Dnrua. Most of the Tillages were built on the banks of these 
streams. In the low-lying parts, about one-half of the whole, the 
so j l was black, and much of it, especially between the GoddvaH and 
he DArnu was rich black In the other half, most of which wen, 
uplands the soil was equally divided between red and gravel, barnd. 
bmall plots of rice and of dUeh or river bed and vuilaiut river bank 
land were found in n few of the southern Tillages. Durinsr the ten 
^ ? nd ‘ h #- 18/2-73 the rainfall ranged from 1784 in 1871-72 to 
fiT ^™ ches >a lb”0-71 and averaged 24 7b. 1 The Godavari and 
the IMrna provided an unfailing supply of water. There were 1614 
wells watering 63/1 acres. Both in the light and in the heavy soils, 
the dampness of the air and the ready growth of weeds made at least 
one ploughing a year necessary. Tbo date of ploughing depended 
on the character of the season. If the season w£ g£d the soil was 
turned by a four-bnilock plough in November or December, and left 
W FJ i l Ma? ' 7*^ lt J***™*> harrowed. In June, after the 
focn S,°7k S ° f ra ?' tho dr T' CTO P ta »<^ were again ploughed, 
At? lt ^ thw ^ s nnd mc * flcrosa i *ad onco or twice harrowed 
After the crop a sprang up, the hoe was onco or twice used to clear 
awsy grass and weeds. After every crop garden-lands wore 
ploughed length and crossways, the plough being used four times 

wl^Xn^/^T 10 tlC CrC,p /° b .° S rown * When sugarcane 
was planted, special care was taken in prcpiirinc tbo lands the 

clods wore generally broken with a wooden mallot^and the ground 
level Led by a flat heavy board. While the crop was growing the 

re^iVd 0De ° "i tWlC0 f C T d 0f weeds - As tt rule, Jtrden fands 
tn two i ^ y*®rty WJpply of manure, the quantity varying from ten 
to twenty cartloads the acre, according to the crop to be grown 
Dry-crop lands were manured when the cultivator could Afford 
it. JJie dry.crops were grown in rotation, and, us a rule 
only one crop was raised in a year. The chief drv-crops were 
wk f® tj (ur > S**™* n «3K khnrfoni, and kardai. In good 
21! ™n!w ° n &olh ‘ ® ftor ndid t r t ite, and mum it 

r,^ 1 t0 ™ ,8G , a crop of gram, ma *ur, mtdna, or 

Ti f , ln gfll * dBn th0Te waa no regular rotation of crops. 

heiu w Wf A ^rT tW ° Ct ? p ! a F*$ tk ° favourite second crop 
being meth t. A third crop of kernda jvari, a vuriety of Indian 
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Chapter VIII, millet, was sometimes raised os fodder. Tie chief garden crops 


were wheel, earth-nut hhuimug^ and English vegetables. Grapes 


Adminiitrition* wet* the best paying crop* were grown to a considerable 
B*ruloa ^urre ■ ex tefnt both near Niaik nod near VatMla. The vineyards covered 
UTTCyr forty-two acres. The best vine was the phakri, whose grapes fetched 



a good price in Bombay, Much of the land, entered in the village 
papers as occupied waste, was purposely kept for grass, an occasional 
rest forming part of the system of crop rotation^ 

Nasik was well off for roads. The Bombay-Agra highroad 
entered on the north-east near Adgaoa and left on the 
south near R&jurb&vla. In spite of the opening of the railway 
much traffic still passed along this road. The Poona-N^sik road, 
which by Sangauaner and Sinnar entered the N&aik sub-division 
on the east near Sinda, was a still busier thoroughfare, A third 
made road joined Hfcik with Feint. Of fair weather tracks the 
chief were the partially metalled road from Ntisik to Trimbak, 
used mostly by pilgrims, and the NiMk-Diudori road. In addition 
to its roads the S4aik sub-division had two railway stations, N&sik 
and DevMi, and two others not far from its boundaries, Khervndi 
three miles on the north-east and Nuudur one and a half miles 
on the south-east* I 1 here were two public ferries, one on the 
Agra road across the Godavari and the other on the Sinnar road 
across the D£rna. There were three market towns, K&aLk, Bhagur, 
and Pfindurli. AfcNarikj besides the permanent market, half-weekly 
cattle fairs were held on the banks of the GoddvarL At the 
weekly market at Bhagur about R& 500 worth, and at Pandurli 
about K*l 100 worth of cloth, gram, and copper vessels were sold. 
Except the Ndsik brass vessels and doth there were bo manufactures. 

During the twelve years before the first survey (1844) millet rupee 
prices averagedeighty-fonrpounds,wheat seventy-four, gram seventy* 
two, and rice thirty-eight. In the first ten years of the survey lease 
(1844-1854) millet rose to seventy-four pounds the rupee* wheat to 
sixty-sis:, and gram to sixty-four, while rice remained at thirty-eight 
or tm average increase from 32 to 14 per cent. In the second ten 
years of the survey lease [1854-1884) grain prices rose still higher 
millet and wheat selling at fifty-four pounds the rupee, gram at 
forty-two, and rice at thirty-three, or an average increase over the 
twelve yeans before survey of 55 per cent in millet. 38 in trm m 37 
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During the thirty years of the surrey lease, millet rupee prices 
LaJ averaged fifty-four pounds, wheat fifty pounds, gram forty-eight 
pounds, and nee thirty pounds. Compared with tin.- averages of the 
twelve years before the survey, these prices showed an increase of 

“Hj 1 ' 60 , in ^ “ wheat, and 2tS in rke. In 

lb. J-if mi [let sold at forty-five pounds the rupee, grain at thirty, 
femr, wheat at thirty-two, uud rieo at twenty-four. Compared with 
the average prices of the twelve years before the survey, the 1873-74 
prices showed a rise of 87 per cent in millet, 112 in grain. 181 in 
wheat, and 58 in no®. 1 

X | , ri '° $0*0* ]& y c1ose together and were large and well peopled. 
^ ufi 0 u* he h u USCS ,vere . tlled ^ mt>a y of them were roomy and 
mI wi IiTm tW T st€ , ries - Ite people were active, hardworking, 
and well clothed Land was highly valued in the central portion 
of this survey block The prosperous state of these villages was 
owing to the light assessment introduced in 1815, to the Peninsula 
railway, and to the steady demand and high prices paid for field 
produce. 1 he husbandman were vigorous and painstaking, and 
their holdings wore not excessively large, the largest varying 

dX t0 S* n “ Wlt , h thri -° or four plough* and from sii to 
^gbt pure at bullocks. As most of the land was held by husband¬ 
men, subletting was not common. Tenants paid their rent in grain 
the amount varying from a third to a half. In dry-crop land the 
- ''*P r,f ' to r paid the Government rent and supplied half of the seed - 

SfS? " n ' J f^ d “ th " ^ nt aad ha]f of fl» seed, he supplied 
f,“f Ure “ d mct h<iU to* charges. A few lands were 

sublet for cash payments varying from 25 to 300 per cent over the 
Government assessment. 2 

*h J\ e jr ult -n f tLe 'S™? 11 Was to arrange 

*h villages iu five classes, with highest dry-cron acre 

rates varying from 5*. to 3s. 3d (Be. 2* - Re. f-10) and averaging 

47/ter cent 'L V T V ***** ' V ’ iddetl RU “ ,crea9ed of 

t.tJtL ^ C f lK ‘, £*™ I,d * 11 * support of this rise ill rent 

the prosperity of the villages, the increase in population the 
certam niiNfal the plentiful supply of water, and the excellent outlet 
«?l P * duw ' , D ? vIal, < w hieh besides being a railway station had evei-y 
adv-antape of sod and water, was placed in a class by itself with a 
Wheat ilry-crop acre rate of Sr. (Its. 2|). Eleven villages dose to 
^Dcampandradway stations formed the second class with a highest 
|? 8 - 2 lh and twenty-five villages in the valley were 
placed in the third class with a highest rate of 4s. (Rs. 21. Of the 

ea * tCrn TilIagee bartering <m the second and 
third Classes Of the Sinnar group, sixteen formed the fourth class 

$ g 

ui- ^ CCl0r of *®*» “f KcwSnW 1S74. * i r ‘ 

srtJstaaaSfapjSiSis * srftftesass 

a 23-35 
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A few acres, wMeh daring the survey lease had been turned from 
dry-crop to rice lands, were assessed at dry-crop rates. On ten 
acres of old rice land a highest rate of 10s, (Rs. 5) was charged. 
The revision raised the dry-crop assessment by £2752 (Rs. 27,520) 
or 47} per cent, the average acre rate being raised Emm Is. 4f|pL to 
I*. 9|tL (a*. 1I-S} - nf, 14*7). The water cess was increased by 
£208 (Re. 2680) or 3$ per cent* raising the average acre rate from 
5*. &J. to Gs. 8}d. {Rs. 2} - Ka, 8-5-8). The combined soil and 
water assessment amounted to £0438 (Es> 94,880) against £6408 
(Rs, G4.680), collected in 1873-74 the year before the revision 
settlement. Tho following statement gives tho details s 
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In 1876 the revision survey was introduced into the old P&toda 
sub-division of 139 villages^ which had been surveyed and settled in 
1846. Since tho former settlement, those Patoda "villages bad been 
spread over Jivo sub-divisions, twenty-seven going to N/mdgaou, 
twenty-one to Cbfindor, eighty-four to Yeola, four to Kiphnd, and 
fifty-three to Kopflrgoon. This group stretched over about forty 
miles from north to south and about twenty-five from east to west. 
The northern frontier abutted on the Nlndgaou, Mdlegaon, and 
Chindor sub-divisions; the east on the KixdWs territory ^tfae south 
on Kopargaon < and the west on Niphid and Sinnar, The total area 
waa 474,777 acres. 1 

1 Lieut.-Colonel TAveriHjr* 73$ ot 17th October 1S76, parm. 5. 
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The twenty-seven NAndgnon Tillages lay on the north slopes of 
the Ahtai range. Most of the other villages sloped towards the 
IxoeMvnn. i ho climate in tho south was warmer than in the 
north, and Wiis much better for ripening crops. The rainfall 
averaged 24*47 inches, but varied considerably in different parts. 
At Yepla, during the seven years ending 1875-76, it varied from 
13-25 inches m 1871-72 to 86-98 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 
2r*52 inches. 1 ° 


I he survey settlement of 18-46 had reduced tho average acre-rate 
from. la. 9<f. to la. (a«.14- us. 8) and lowered the Government demand 
by about forty-eight per cent. It had worked most successfully 
Ills tillage area had risen from an average of 201,150 acres in the 
Mttjmfinding 1856 to 267,8*6 in the ten years ending I860, and 
to 306,019 in the ten years ending 1876. During the’same time 
the collections had risen from £11,42* to £17,067 (Es. 1,14 240- 
= Eg + 1,70,670) or forty-nm© per cent The details are : 
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During tlie thirty years of the survey lease the population and 
the resources of these villages had greatly increased. Ju the N&nik 
portion of the group, population had risen from 20,991 to 42,061 or 
5o 8 per cent; carts from 1527 to 2079 or S6' 1 per cent j ploughs 
from 2391 to 3409 or 45 per cent; bullocks and male buffaloes 
from 12,333 to 15,309or 19*4 percent; cows from 11,629 to 10,924 or 
45-5 per cent; female buffaloes from 2819 to 3943 or 89 S per cent; 
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find boms from K)40 to 1320 or 264) per cent. Sheep nod goats 
showed a decrease from 17,8(39 to 14,661 or 17’9 per cent. In the 
Abmadimgar portion, population had risen from 20,198 to 29,283 or 
44'9 percent; carts from 1170 to 2043 or 7-i'G per cent; ploughs 
from 1424 to 2(583 or 88’3 per cent; bullocks ami male buffaloes 
from 7153 to 12,287 or 71*7 percent; cows from 6102 to 11,506 
or 88 - 5 per Boat; female buffaloes from 1105 to 2837 or 111*4 per 
cent; and horses from 766 to 153? or 100‘4 per cent. Sheep and 
goats showed a decrease from 15228 to 13,103 or I3"9 per cent, The 
area^wntered from wells had risen, in the NAstk villages, from 2075 
to 6752 acres, arid in the Ah made agar villages from 1047 to 4297. 1 
Most of these villages were well off for roads. The Peninsula 
railway passed east and west along the northern boundary and had 
two stations, Mnmnhd and Nandgaon, within the limits of the group. 
The MAleg&o n - A hnaadufigor high road ran north and south through 
the centre, and from Nandgaon a mode road led east to the NizAm's 
territory. In every direction ran village roads very good in the 
plain parts aiul almost always passable even in the hills. The chief 
towu was Yoola, which had a great local name for its silk cloths and 
gold thread. The other towns were Puli til tuba, RAhAia, Kopurgnon, 
SAvargnon, Andarsul, Nngnrsul, Mukhed, and the railway s tut ions of 
Mnnmiid and Nandgaon. 

The marked improvement in the means of communication, the rise 
in produce prices, and the prosperous state of the villages justified an 
increase in the rental. The rental was raised from 116,400 to £22,763 
{Rs. 1,64,000 -Ks, 2,21,630) or J8"8 per cent, and the average acre rote 
from 1 IJ<f. to Is. 2id. (a*. 7J -a*. 0-11). To suit the redistribution 
of the Pdtoda block, the revision details for the NAudgaon, ChAndor, 
Yeob, NipliAd, and Kopargnon villages were given separately. The 
twenty-seven NAndgaon villages lay on the north slope of the Ankui 
range. They were on high ground, with shallow red soil and a cool 
healthy climate. Their market towns were NAndgaon, Mftndvad, 
and ManmAd. The staple produce was millet, much of it grown on 
the tops of plateau a. There was no channel-watered and very little 
well-watered land. The people hat! a good store of cattle of a fine 
breed, more like Kltlindesh than Deccan cattle. During the thirty 


1 Thu following ore the do toils of the nnmtwt anJ the dUtributtoa <jl wells ; 
FAlwbMGaT'bn Tillage 4 ftd WtU*> SBL 6 - M70 
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ypara of the survey lease, partly from an inflow from tie Nizam’s 
Tillages, population had risen from 8753 to "624 or 103 per cent. 
As the soil was poor uo general increase was made in the former 
classification valuation. But, on account of the opening of roads and 
two railway stations, the highest dry-crop aero rates were raised to 
2s., 2j. Sd., 2s. 0 tL, and 2s. Wd (Re. 1, Rs. ]J, R s . 1$, m „l Eg. 1,6), 
or an increase of about 24 per cent, and the average rates from 5*tf. 
to {tts. 3-11 - a*. 4-8). The average acre yield of millet, the 
staple crop, was 160 pounds (3 waiis), At the average prices {41 
pounds the rupee), which had ruled in the ten years ending 1S7G 
the average dry-land acre rate of 8|rf. (os. 5-7) on actual tillage' 
represented a share of not more than one-tenth of the outturn. 

Lite the Ndndgaon group, the twenty-one Chandor villages were 
on high ground j but they had the advantage of a much better 
supply of water. The market towns were MonrnM, Chfindor, and 
Basal gaon. Du ring the thirty previous years the population had 
risen from 4323 to 6944 or 60 per cent. All the villages had a 
fair area nf well-watered and most of them had some dinnnel- 
watered land. Since the former survey the railway with two 
stations, L&aahraon and Man mad, had been opened, an improvement 
which was held to justify an increase of thirty per cent in tho 
rental, Lucent two villages rated at &, 6J. (Rs. 1J) and 8s. 
(Ks, 1^}, the highest new dry-erop acre rates were 2* 6 J. and 2s 
2“'/™- V “J R ®’ ';'})• 1111(1 averaged 1 U. (us. 7-4) compared witli 
134b average. Taking millet as the staple crop, 
tho average dry-land acre-rate of I IJ-rf. (as. 7-1!) on actual tiling 
represented, on the average prices (40 pounds the rupee) that had 
been prevailing For ton years (1366-1870), about one-tenth of the 
outturn. Ia the former settlement, though there wels a nominal 
\2*- tB 6 - 6), 110 channel-water cess of more than 5s. 6 d, 
t“: W hud ^en ]6Vlt ^> most of the channel-watered land had 
paid no special water cess. In 1876 some of the land under masonry 
dams grew sugarcane, nee, and garden crops, and had an abundant 
supply of water throughout the year. The area had risen from 237 
acres with a water cos* of £40 10*. (Rs. 435) in 1846 to 002 acres with 
a water cess of £199 4s, {Its. 1602), or an increase of 310 per cent. 
Under the new settlement the highest acre rate was 8*. (Rs 4) and 
the average 4a, 5</, (R a . 2-3-4), 1 

In tlm eighty-four Yeola villages the population had increased 
from lf,SoJ to 2o,728 or 48 per cent. The chief markets were 
1 eola bdvargaon, and Andars.il. The natural features varied 
considerably A me drawn west from tho north-west point of 
Nagarsut to ^ fiki Budrukh, and south from Nagaroul to Andarsul, 
separated the plain wheat-growing villages of tho west and 
south-west from the rolling poorer soils of the north and east Tha 
effect of tho 13/6 revision of rates was to raise them 81 per cent 
the former average aero rate being 9 id. (at. 6J) and the revision rate 
is. t“* -*“)■ 1 Ito general highest dry-crop revision acre rata was 

If- vl <5*2; 1 H* *?“ ™ m,3ed to 3*. (Rs. 1|) in the village of 

Desman khurd and to 2s !),f. (Rs, 1-6) in villages bordering on NiphM 
and within easy reach of the railway, and iu villages near the largo 
market towns on tho main high road. Eastwards, as tha villages 
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became poorer and further from markets and roads, these rates were 
gradually lowered to l#.9d. (as. 14), There was hardly any practicable 
road for carts from It upper through the Ankai range, and the country 
between RAJA pur and Ankai was difficult. The staple crops were 
millet, occupying half the tillage urea, and wheat and Indian millet 
with one-eighth each. The average acre yield of millet was estimated 
at 240 pounds (3 mans), and the average yield of wheat and Indian 
millet at 400 pounds (5 Mans). On these data the average acre value 
of produce, oti the prices ruling during the ten yeara ending 1876, 
was 14#. H\d. (Rs. 7-5-8), or about thirteen times la. I jd. (a#, 34) the 
average assessment on actual tillage, 
lu the_ four Nipbftd villages population had increased from 
lo56 to 1766 or 13 per cent. These villages, whose market town 
was NAadur Madmeshror, lay close to the NiphAd railway Btation. 
The effect of the 1876 revision was to raise the highest dry-crop 
acre rates to 2#. 9d. and 3#. (Rs. 1-6 and Rs, 4) or 31 per cent, and 
the average dry-crop acre rate from 1*. 3d. to 1#. 10id. ( as . 10- 
flff. 14-11), Or 50 percent, The chief crops we re millet with two-thirds 
and wheat with one-third of the whole tillage area. The average aero 
outturn of millet was estimated at 320 pounds (i mens) and wheat 
at 400 pounds (5 iimiiw) worth, on the prices ruling in the ton v- ara 
ending 1876 about 17#. 2|d. (Rs. 8-9-7) or about nine times the 
average? yearly rental 

The population of tie fifty-three Kopargaon (Ahmadnagur) villages 
had risen from 20,108 to 29,283 or 45 per cent. These wore the 
finest villages m tho PAtoda block, and had good market towns in 
KojMrgnon, RAhAtu, and Run him ba. At the same time they lay 
furthest from the railway and from the main centres of trade 
Jtxcept a few rolling villages in the north-east, these lands formed 
the deep-soiled valley of the G odd van. So evenly rich was this 
plain, that, with a highest acre rate of 2#. tirf. {Rs. 1*), the average 
rate m Sera was ns high os 3# (Re. 1) and in Kokamthin as high 
as 1#, 11K (us. The highest revision acre rates ranged from 

3# and &. JJ {Ra, H and Rs. 1-0) round the towns ond near the 
high reads to 2#. (Re. 1) m the most remote villages. The average 
acre rate was 1#. B\d. (a# 14-4) or 25 per cent in exo« B of 1#. fiJE 
(«#. 11-5), the averago rate under the former survey. The stanln 
crops were millet, wheat, and Indian millet in the proportion of fi?e 
two and one Theest,mated acre outturn was for millet SS) pounds 
(4 tnaaff), and for wheat and Indian millet 480 pounds (6 rimn#) 
Taking this proportion, the average prices of millet, wheat and 
Indian millet during the ten years ending 1870 gave a moan »m, 

17 ‘- < Rs - MM1) ««&* 

For the whole 189 villoges of the Pitteda block the effect of the 

316 "rfl Wa8>m *5° tUk & e ftrea -aw increase from 311,421 acres to 
336,2b8 acres or 8 per cent, and in the assessment fm™ r i - * 

£22.513 fR« 1 59 620 - Rs Sasiimi "^™ aiD ™ c trom J.lo,%2 to 
IlTVf S “j * V 3,180) or 41 per cent, Tliis increase 
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The details of tlie revised survey and settlement are: 

• P(U<xia Stllltment, 1876. 
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la 1875 the surrey revision was introduced into the western 
hilly tracts* mast of which had boon surveyed by Mr, Tytler between 
1840 and IS47. At the introduction of tbs revision survey the land 
was open* covered with grass* and with a little heavy forest. The 
teak was stunted* smaller even than Koukan teak. Bc-tween October 
and February the climate was feverish; at other times it was better 
than in the eastern districts. The people were Knnbis and Kolia in 
the north* and Kun bis and T link nr s in the south. A railway and 
some fair high roads passed through the centre and the south. 1 

Jn these western hdl lands, the first step in preparing for a new 
crop is to make ready the seed-bed or nursery. With this object* 
during the cold-weather months the husbandman gathers farm-yard 
refuse* dried sticks^ leaves, and grass* and lays them evenly on 
patches of the banks that surround the rice fields. They are 
afterwards covered with a thin layer of earth, and the grass and 
branches burnt to ashes. Besides preparing the seed-bed the 
regular field work in black land begins in April or May* when the 
land is once or twice broken by a light two-bullock harrow. On 
the first rainfall, rice* vari, or n&gli seed is sown broadcast in tho 
ashes of tho seed-bed. The seed sprouts in about a week and tho 
seedlings are ready for planting in three or four weeks. When 
the land is soaked it is ploughed* and the ploughing is repeated once 
or more than once in July or August. After this second ploughing 
the two-bullock harrow is once or twice used* the surface is levelled 
with a flat board drawn by a pair of bullocks* and the seedlings are 
brought from the nursery find planted. 

Red soil uplands or mdl Sands are harrowed once or twice in April 
or May* ploughed after the first showers in June, aad again harrowed. 
Of tho three chief upland crops* oil-seed* kit is sown broadcast* 

while imi ri and ndgli are sown in n nursery and planted out. A'ran 
or rice lands tire ploughed twice after the first showers of rain hi 
June, once lengthways and once across* and about n mouth later the 
plough is again used from three to five times* or even often sr 
After this* the surface is levelled with a fiat board* and when they 
are ready the rice seedlings are planted. About u month after 
the seedlings have been planted the fields are carefully weeded. 
This system is followed in all uplands where the land is "too moist 
to be harrowed. Only the uplands reoniro fallows. After being 
cropped for three years, uplands arc allowed a three years* rest. 
When a fallow uplaud is again brought under tillage it is ploughed 
in September* so that the woods may bo exposed and killed during 
the dry season, In other respects the mode of tillage in the first 
year does not differ from that already described, 

'Hie crops grown on black or MU land are gram, wheat, maEur, 
mtAna t and sometimes tor and niid. Those on red or mdl lands 
are khurdmi, ndgli, and small quantities of tari aud Etim+ There is 
no fixed rotation of crops either in black or in red soils. On all 
rice lands that hold moisture long enough after the close of the ruins 
it is uami to raise a second crop either of gram* iHitdna, or masur* 


1 Lh3Ht*nfcnt'0>]&wl Taverner, S&S uf l5xh OctoW ES75 pun 28 
: Coloa^l ii, A. Labghlaa, 91 af 2£th January 1878, pani, J3.17 
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Testa showed that tie maps were very defective and the lands 
Wore remeasured. Blit, except in one or two minor points, Mr. 
Ty tier’s system of classing Lite land was continued. 

The only points that called for change were the importance 
attached to the embankments, and the number of classes. Experience 
in the Kuiikan and Deccan had shown that the hanks were too 
variable to be one of tho three elements in fixing tho character of 
rio© fields. This element was accordingly struck out, and eight annas 
or one-liaIf was assigned to moisture and eight to depth and colour of 
soil, With high maximum rates the division into four classes was 
found not to he sufficiently minute. Six instead of four classes 
had proved a more satisfactory distribution. 1 Rice land, which 
during the survey lease had boon reclaimed from black or red soil, 
was separately measured, and its highest rate limited to 2a, 3<1. 
(He, lj) tho rate of the best dry-crop," 

Sir. Tv tier's system of classing and assessing the late crop or raU 
lands liad also worked well, Mr. Tytler liad given loss weight to 
depth of soil than had been given in the Joint Survey Rules. And 
in this he wan right, as in hilly tracts with a heavy rainfall depth of 
soil is a less important factor than in the drier eastern plains. 

In 1875 a revision settlement was introduced into twenty-four of 
tho ninety-fou r Diudori villages which were settled in 1,8 to. Of these 
twentv-fcmr villages twenty-two were Government and two were 
thtmula or reversionary villages. 

In the twenty-two Government villages, during the thirty years of 
settlement, the average collections had risen from £501 (Rs. 5010} in 
the first ten year* (1845-1855) to £1085 (Rs, 10,850) in the last ten 
years (1885-1875), ora rise of ll(i per cent. The details are shown 
in tho following statement; v 
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During the same thirty years (1845-1875) the average rupee 
prices of prod nee were for millet 60, for rice 34, for ndgli 69, for 
wheat 56, and for gram 53 pounds. The average millet rupee 
prices of 91 pounds in the ten years ending 1855, rose to 51 in 
the ten yours ending 1805, and to 40 in tho ten years ending 1875. 


1 Ucuten&nt-pGkiqel T&rcr&sf, £93 flf 15th October lS7B h pftrtifl 30-21* 
a [jEinUmimt'CQloncl XaTitnr, 803 of 15th October IB75 P pan* 
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In 1 8 73-74 millet was? selling at 57 pounds the rupee, and in 
1874-75 at 54 pounds, 1 

In 1$75, these twenty-four villages formed the northern hill 
tracts or ddngs of Dbdori, lying under the Sapt&shrhg hills at the 
southern loot of the Chfindor range* They stretched along the 
valley of the Pad mi, from Ynni to within five miles of the crest of 
the Sakyhdris* a distance of some thirteen miles. 

The area of the twenty-two Government villages was 28*441 acres* 
of which 10*513 acres were tilled and 11,928 wera waste ; the area 
of the two reversionary or dumila villages was 4192 acres under 
tillage and 592 waatOj or a total of 4784 acres. The area of the 
twenty-four villages was fifty-two square miles, with a population 
of 9728 or 187 to the square mile. Thp country was rolling 
rather than hilly. It was broken by many small streams, whose 
bunks, as weR as the higher ridges, were studded with mango and 
other trees, & half-cleared country very different from the 
well wooded eastern plain. There was some black soil in the 
eastern Tillages, but it grew scantier and poorer towards the west, 
while the uplands or mdt improved from a stiff shallow black near 
Vani to a bright fine red in tho west. Rice land scarcely occurred 
in the east* but it became commoner towards tho west and 
south; and though little was under tillage some villages had great 
natural rice-growing powers. Late or rahi crops, which were grown 
only in black lands* were confined to wheat and gram* though iMa*iir 
and vdtdna were sometimes j^rown and frurdui wa^ not unknown* 
The early crops, rice* ndgli, sdva, vari , AAtirdtfn, and hMdh\ were 
chiefly grown in the uplands. Irrigation, either by well or channel, 
wna rarOj wells having risen only from twenty in 1845 to thirty-four 
in 1875* There was no highway nearer than Dlndori, fifteen miles 
to the south. Still the country was generally passable for carts to 
within two or three miles of tho Sahyddiis, though there were few 
carts except those used for field purposes. The chief market w as 
Yani, which had a good trade in timber and in There were 

besides two weekly markets, at Koshimba to the south and at 
Bhavad to tho west on the crest of the Sahy^drie, There were no 
manufactures, but the people took nn active part in tho timber trade 
between the Saltyfidri forests and Vani and Varkhad, 


] Dixdori Dangs t Product M%tp+t Frktx, IS 45 * 157 $, 
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Of 9728 people 8108 or nearly a third lived in Vani. 1 The 
people were Kolia, Konkani Kunbia* and Dtishi Kilo bis. The Koskani 
K un bis were an unsettled people, who moved their hamlets if one 
man or if two or three bullocks died. The Doshi or Deccan Kunbi 
was a much more useful settlor. The Kolia tilled the upland, but 
were of toner day-labourers than landholders. Field wages were very 
low from £1 to £1 IQ^ (Rs. 10-Rs. 15) for a year with food and 
clothes, and 4*. (Rs, 2) a month without food or clothes. The people 
seemed fairly comfortable. Their houses were usually of wattle and 
daub with thatched roofs* and wore surrounded* at a few yards 
distance* by a high fence. In several villages a better class of house 
was being built. Id Mila there were two large brick and mud 
houses, one of which with two storeys cost £120 (~Ra. 1200), and the 
other with three storeys was worth £200 (Rs + 2000). They were 
intended to house two or three families of brothers, and the chief 
item of expense was teak timber, which formed the whole framework. 
Copper vessels w ere commonly m use. The survey officer was satisfied 
that the first impression of poverty, caused by the menu look of the 
low wattle huts, was misleading. What comforts the people had 
were however due to the timber trade, not to their agriculture, Nor 
could the land yield more than a pittance; till the growth of the 
coarser hill-grains was supplanted by rice. Most of the rice and 
tbo black soil was held permanently and little of it was waste. But 
in the uplands there was much arable waste, and what was tilled was 
held for only a few years and then thrown up. No roads hud been 
opened, and the villages were far from the lino of rail and from the 
Chief markets of the Diudori sub-division. Compared with the 
former rates of many of the neighbouring plain villages* the 
existing maximum acre rates for rice 6#. (Us. 8), for drj^crep 2*. 3 & 
(Re. 1 |}j and for upland lQ|rf. (ns. 7} wore high; and very little 
lower than the corresponding revised rates in tin? plain villages. 
Under these circumstances no increase in the rates was made. The 
alight adjustments that were required to a nit the revised 
measurements caused a fall from £1201 to £11S5 fKs. 12,010- 
Rs.lh.S50) or 1 33 per cent. 3 The following statement gives the 
details: 
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In 1876-77 revised rates were introduced in so sateen more hill 
of ddn$ villages, of which fifteen were in N&sik and two in Sinner. 
Of these seventeen villages eleven N&sik and two Sinnar villages 
formed the group of thirteen Nflsik hill villages* which were sett Jed 
by Mn Ty tier in 1346-47. The remaining four Ullages belonged to 
Dindori at the time of their first. Battlement in 1845. 


During the term c! the first settlement, the average rental of 
these seventeen village* rose from £688 (Ra. U8S0) in the ten yeana 
ending 1355-5fi to £1658 (Ra. 10 h 5B0) in the ten years ending 
1 865-Ofij and to £1272 (Rs. 12*720) in the ten years ending 1875-76. 
The following statement gives the details : 

Smuim Nthik Hill Fitlaptf, Rttrnm, i$4$-J87& 
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Between 1849-50 and 1575-76 the people had increiiiscd from 
4053 to 6648 or 64 per cent; carts from 95 to 246 or 159 per cent; 
ploughs from 561 to827 or 17 per cent; bullocks ami malc-lm Haloes 
from 1858 to 2109 or 13 par cunt; cows from 1587 to 2727 or 72 
per cent; she-buHaloes from 471 to 679 or 23 per cent; she - p and 
goats from 89 to 550 or 5IS per cent; and horses from 68 to 73 
or 7 per cent. Wells increased from thirty-one of which nineteen 
were in working order iu 1846-47, to fifty of which twenty-five wi re 
m working order m 1875-76; and the urea of well-watored land 
had risen from twenty-three to 107 ncrcy. 

Of this group of (seventeen villages the four transferred from 
Dindon to Nfaik were (1876) on or near the Harsu] road about 
twenty miles west of Kink and near the village ofGimim iheir 
market town. The *«. HUk villages lay from ten to twenty 
miles to the sooth-west of tmsik on and near the Trimbak and W. 
pnn roads, their markets being N&ik md Bhngur. The tw,. villages 
transferred from Nfaik to fW were isolated, and were nearly 
thirty miles to the aoulh of Msik near the murkot tow n of Pdnderlf 

The two bent villages were V'asali Sdtpur, and Be Imam Dams 
which were acamt to h&vk and most like JU»h or pl^villa^ 
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The rest were hill villages, some of them with good'ricO lands, 
nmch better than the Dindori rice hinds, but not equal bo the best 
rice lands about IgntpnrL Tba. uplands of the?e vilIngee were not 
particularly good. Except in the village of Belgutm Dnga, there 
waa hardly any watered laud. 

The total area of this group of seventeen villages amounted to about 
seventy square miles, of which about two-scventlm was ud amble 
waste, and five-sevenths assessed Government and alienated land. 1 

During the thirteen years ending 1875-7$ the average rain fall in 
Nrlsik was 2&'7U inches, with a greatest fall of 35 78 in 1074-76 and 
a least fall of 17'48 in 1873-74.= 

As these seventeen villages were nearer to N&nk, or to the main 
roads and to the mil-road, than tbo preceding group of twenty-two 
Dindori villages, they could bear an increase on the former rates. 
Rico laud rates were thereForo increased by !6§ percent, represent¬ 
ing a rise in the highest acre-rate of first-class rice laud in the t hirteen 
Ndsik villages from 12*. to 14 a. (Rs, 6- Rs, 7), and in the four 
Dindori villages from G*. to 7 s. {Rs. 3 - Ka. 3§)i Black -soil rates 
w'ere increased by 25 per cent, the highest acre-rate of the first-class 
land being raised from 2#. 3d. to 2*. 9 jd. (Re, 1| - Re. 1-6-6), The 
two villages of Belgaon Daga and Vasili i SAfcpnr, which were nearest 
tho town of NAsik, wore raided 33J percent, with an increase in tba 
highest acre-rate from 2#. 3cf. to 3*„ (Ke. I £ - Re. ] i). As 5926 acres 
or about one-fourth were waste, no increase wits made hi the upland 
rates. 
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The effect of the revie ion was to give an average acre-rate of 
bj. 2*'L (Rs, 3-1 - 7) on the old rice land of the thirteen Nfkyik villages 
and of 3 j. 2^7* (He, 1-9-7) on tiie old rice laud of the four Dinduri 
villages. The average none rate on the occupied black land was 
U lO^ih {as* M|) and on the upland 7M. (a^. 5), The rice ratee 
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Chapter Till were believe*! to represent about one-eighth of an average crop and 
Land the black soil rates about one-SEVenth, 1 
Administration. Channel-watered laud wag found only- in the two villages of 
Bevistoa Survey, Belgaon Daga and Aniba Bdhula, During the survey lease the 
area had increased from thirty-two to fifty-two acres, and' at the time 
tm.' of revision the average acne rates were raised from ;Js. G U. to 4s. 6<i. 
(Re. 1-12-6 - Rs» 2J). 

The total effect of the revision was an increase from £1277 to 
£1448 (Bg. )2 t i fO-fts. 14,430) or 13 percent. The following state¬ 
ment gives the details; 
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In 1877-78 the revised settlement was introduced into thirty of 
the seventy-one villages of the old Trimbnk petty division which 
had been settled by Hr. Tytlor in 18-14-45 and made over to 
Nasifc in 1861-62. 


These thirty villages lay on both banks of the GodAvari, begin¬ 
ning about ten miles west of Niaik, and, with a general breadth 
of about nine miles, stretching to tho extreme west of tho anb- 
dmston below the Sahyddris. Most of the villages lay between 
tho Nfeik-Hanml road on tho north and the Nasdc-Trimbak road 
on the south. Tho country was rolling, broken, and hilly, with 
small level patches m the east and much rugged ground in the 
west. The prevailing soil was a light friable yellow, which though 
shallow was welt su.ted for the growth of ndgti. The patches of 
bltick soil, J'4 per cent of the arable area, were coarse in texture and 
much mis or i with Lmc Until the beginning of March the climate 
was fevensh and unhealthy; doting the hot months it was better 
than in the plains. 

During tho ten j^ars before the 1845 settlament the area held 
for tillage had slightly declined. At the same time remissions had 
5™ “f there altght rise in revenue. The firet year of the 
1845 settlement began with au mere** of about tool cent in 
the area held for tillage, and this increase was maintained during 
the first ten years. The collections also nug till .7u - 

showed an increase of £72 6 ,. (Rs. 7281 co^red with ^ > 

Battlement. Mr. Tytler's system of letting the upbndsto the^ulgo 
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at a lump gam, or ukti, caused considerable nominal remissions, as 
lift)f of the former contract or makta rates were yearly written off as 
outstanding. The only actual outstandings during the ten years, 
ending 1854-wns 11 2i. (Ra 11) in IS5G-51 .* In the second term of 
ten years (1854-186'!) the largo permanent remissions given under the 
«*<isystem ceased. The occupied area steadily spread up to 1859-60, 
when the uplands were separately measured’ and assessed. Then 
there was a considerable rise with as sudden a fall during the nest 
year. After this the increase was steadier, and at the close of the 
ten years (1884) amounted to 4853 acres. The collections rose from 
£566 to f828 (Rs. 5660 - Ha. 8280) or an increase of 40 per cent. 
During the third term of ten years (1864-1374) there was a marked 
improvement, thq occupied area rising from 19,874 to 25,007 acres, 
and the rental from £855 to £900 (Es, 8550-Rs. 9060). During the 
same period the unoccupied waste showed a decrease of 6061 acres. 
Remissions had almost entirely censed, During the three last years 
(1874-1877) the settlemeat showed a fall in the occupied area and 
in the collections, which was mainly owing to tracts of land being 
turned into Forest Reserves. The details are : 

Thirty Ndtib Bill Viilagyt, Kurtnue, 1$34-J$?7. 
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During the lease of the 1S15 settlement population advanced 
from 4863 ill 1844-45 to 8122 in 1876-77 or 931 per cent; flat- 
roofed and tiled houses from twenty to 131, and thatched houses 
from 838 to 1230 or 46'8 per cent ; agricultural cattle from 622 to 
2088 or 235 7 per cent; cows and buffaloes from 3827 to 4459 or 47 3 
per cent ; horses and ponies from 54 to GO or 222 per cent ; ploughs 
from 462 to 938 or 103 per cant; and carts from 43 to 162 or 276’7 
per cent. Sheep and goats alone shewed a decline from 503 to 553 
or of 0'Q per cent. 

During these thirty-three years the average rupee price of millet 
roao from seventy-four pounds in the ten years ending 1853-54 to 
fifty-four pounds in the ten years ending 1868-64, md to thirty-four 
pimds in the ten years ending 1873-71. In the nest ihtVyears 
it fell to forty pounds. 2 
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Ab most o! the rill ages lay near the SahySdris, they had a certain 
and sufficient rainfall. There were two roads, one icimng Trinibak 
with NSaik end the other from N&ik to Peiot-Eoreul, crossing the 
smellpaaa near Ganga-Mtfungi, and then over the SahyAdris close 
by \ %hira. Since 1 Mb, both of these roads had been metalled and 
bridged in several places. Except the villages below the Sahyitdris 
all wore within easy reach of the Devldti railway a tat ion. Of the 
seven markets within tho sub-division, Niisik and Trimbak were of 
some importance, tho other five GirtiAra, Gang^piir, Devargaou 
Vagbirn, and Kharall were small. There wore no manufactures! 
The onty evidence ns to tie value of land was the mortgage qf a 
field of -4 acres assessed at lit. Gif. (Rs. for £100 (Rs, 1000). 

I he marked progress of this tract under the former settlement 
the opening of roads and of tho Peninsula railway, and tho rise 
m produce prices showed that the revised rates might be consi¬ 
derably increased, Tho thirty villages were divided into two 
groups, one of twenty-two and the other of eight villages. In the 
twenty-two villages the highest dry-crop acre mte was fixed at 
(Jw- highest nco acre rate was raised by lOj percent 1 

£V/ ,e t wf ‘T? S™. 1 ?* b 7 35 «nt, ora VL from 

r : l V Re ‘ ,hc! ncre - The upland rates 

fixed in I860 were left unchanged. TV eight villages in the second 
group lay bdow the Sahyidns and at a greater distance from tho 
iJCTlali station. Ah the people were not so well-to-do as the poonle 
of the brat group no increase was made in the old rice rates * The 
acre rates of blaofc eoi lands wore reused by 12 J per cent, tho highest 
acre rate of the hrst-class land being raised from 2#. 3d to ?r^<p r / 
(fc ll-B.. 1-4-3).* 11. upland „& t»i ]sw were 
1 tiore were only 1 5|-{j- acres watered by wells. 

° f the . reTiai r ™ tornw the average acre charge on 
all lands, dry-crop nee and garden, from 9Jd. to ll<J.f q *. <3-7. J 
iim following statement gives the details ; " *' 

TMriy Xdnk Hi!j Klttiy*, BtMon ‘VflfrMnUr. fjrf nx 
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In 1880 revised rates were introduced into twenty Government 
■ village in the Drndon hills, with an area of 62,340 acres or 
J|97'5 square miles* and a density of 73d people to the square mile. 
I These had been formerly settled in 1845-46, The thirty years of 
5 guarantee ended in 1876* but the 1876 famine and other causes 
9 prevented the work being taken op till 1879* Besides the twenty 
I Government villages, two alienated villages* measuring 4222 acres 
I or 6*6 square miles* with a density of 80*5 people to the square mile* 
were settled for the first time. 

Except one alienated plain village* these villages lie in a group 
in the south-west corner of DmdoH ; sixteen to the south* and five 
to the north of the main road from JS r a*ik to Point. 

The land was hare and much of the surface was a flat of black soil* 
Tbd climate was feverish till March and healthy in the hot weather. 
Seven villages had the advantage of surface water from four feeders 
of the Godavari* The remaining fourteen villages depended on 
wells. The prevailing soil was a brown or yellow with good depth, 
which, from the heavier min fall* was mure productive than similar 
soils in the east of the sub-di vision* The black soil lauds were better 
than t hose in NAaik. Even in the SnhyAdri villages from a third to a 
fifth of the whole cultivated area yielded good crops of wheat. On 
the other hand* the rice lands were not so rich as in the neighbour¬ 
ing NAsik villages* 

In the ten years before the first survey (3S35-IS45) the average 
occupied area in the twenty Government villages w as 13*570 acres and 
the average revenue £666 (Rs. 6660). During the first ten years of 
survey rates (1845-1855) the average area under tillage rose to 
20*022 acres, while the average collections fell to £0 32 (f£s. fj E 20). In 
I860 the uplands, instead of being lot to the whole village for n lump 
Bum* were measured into fields and assessed. This cruised an average 
increase to 24*847 acres and to £1051 (lie. 10,510) of revenue during 
the ten years ending 1865. In the next ton years (1865-1875) the 
average tillage area rose to 33,222 acres and the average collections 
to £ 1503 (Ha. 15*080), The four following years showed a slight fall 
in area to 31,513 acres and in revenue to £1311 (Rs» 1,31,10). 

During the fourteen years ending 1879 there were almost no remia- 
83 one and no omtstan di ngs, The follow ing s i ate men t gives the detui Is + 
Twnhj Dirufor i Hitt VHUtQt*, Jtttitnm, 1SSS -1&79. 


In these twenty villages between 1845 and 1880* population 
advanced from 4570 to 7614 or 66'6 per cent* fiat-roofed and tiled 
houses from seventy-four to 160 or 116*2 per cent* and thatched 
houses from 797 to 1214 or 52 3 per cent; field cattle from 2315 to 
2503 or S'3 per cent; sheep and goats from 413 to 519 or 25’7 per 
cent; ploughs from536 to 832 or55 2 percent ; carts from 77 to 144 
a 53-37 
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Chapter YUI. at 87 per cent; and horses from 114 to 119 or 4"i per cent. Cow# 
and buffaloes showed a decrease from 4190 to 4104 or 2T per cent. 
Administration, During the settlement period average millet rupee price# rose 
Revision Survey. from ninety-two pounds in the ten years ending 1854-55, tolilty-two 
pounds ilk the ten years ending 1864*65, to forty pounds in the ten 
years ending 1874-75, nud to twenty-eight pounds in the last four 

yem (1B75-1S70),* 

The rainfall was plentiful and certain* 3 Irrigation was carried 
on to a limited extent in nine Government and two alienated 
villages, both from channels and wells. In the Government 
villages were ten channels and eighteen wells, and in. the alienated 
villages eleven channels and eleven wells. The channels wore 
generally poor* holding water only till December or the middle 
of January, n few r till February, and only one in one of the alienated 
villages till March. 

About twenty-three per cent of the arable area was waste or fallow* 
The villages wore well supplied with roads. To the south and at 
no great distance was the main road from Nosik to Harsul, and 
the N&uk and Point road ran through the middle of the tract. Of 
six market towns in the neighbourhood, the most frequented were 
N&sik; Girntfra, and Diudori. There were no manufactures. 

The 1845 surrey was confined to rice, garden, and the better 
class of dry-crop land ; the uplands were not surveyed till I860* 
J he work of revision included the more minute sub-division and 
the separate demarcation of subordinate numbers in drv-crop and 
rice lauds. I he reclassification was chief! v devoted to reined ring 
defects in the original surrey, 

I ho spread of tillage, the opening of roads and railways, and the 
rise in produce prices justified an increase in the assessment rate#. 
Rice rates were accordingly raised 58"G per cent 3 or an average 
acre rate ot 3s* 7\d, (Re. 1-12-10); black soil rates were raised 69 4 
per cent* or an average acre rate of 1*. Ufd* (a*. 15.7); in garden 
mnuSp the old highest channel rate# valuing from &s, to 16s. [Ra. 3* 
were retained; they gave an average acre rate of 7s, 10 
( s. 4-14-9)* The total increase under this head, including all new 
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rice land, amounted to £565 {Rs. 5650} or 09 4 per cent, and the 

*JW .*5“ "** w f\ ] ^ 1 Mi i**> 15-7}. Tie uphold acre rates 
w±tL t l±d. t 6d +l and 4(cf. (a*. 7, o* 4/and 3) introduced in 180U 
were left uuebuoged. 

The follows tig a tat emeu i shows the effect of the revision surrey : 
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At present (18S2) the Ndsit district contains 1696 Tillages distri 
buted among twelve sub-division*^ Of these 1511 are Government 
Tillages and 185 are alienated Of the whole number, 1500 Govern¬ 
ment audsixty-hve alienated villages have been brought under the 
survey settlement. Of the eleven unsettled Govern men t villages* 
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ten are plough rate or auib&ndi in Kalvan,' and one is a hill fort in 
Bagldn which lies uo arable land. 

Id comparing tho areas of the Government villages before and 
since the survey settlement, the 225 Point villages must be 
excluded ns no area figures are available for the years before tho 
survey settlement. Taking the area figures for 1273 and the revenue 
hgares for 1198 Government villages for which details are available, 
the returns for the years in which the original survey settlement was 
in force, show, compared with the average of the ton previous years 
8 fall in the waste of 9.3,903 acres, ami in the remissions of £10,821 

e tel i ,n ^ or ' ' pw cent >* and an increase in the occupied area 
of 559,140 acres, oud in the collections (from all sources and 
including Perot) of £13,995 (R,. 1,39,950) or 16 per cent, Ci-mpn n d 
« lth tb 5 ton years before the original survey the 

figures for IS< ,-j 8 showed n fall in the waste of 200,244- acres r*nd 
«i the remissions of £13,576 (Rs. 1,35,760) ; and a rise in the 
occuped area of 1,036,973 acres and in the collections of £45,367 
(Ks. 4,53,6/0) or 52til per cent. * 

Taking the figures for the sixty-three alienated villages for 
w ic i details arc available, the returns for the years in which the 
survey settlement has been in force, compared'with the averoee 

oo^ e 6n ? euf * bef()re th e beginning of the survey show i fall If 
9361 acres in .the amble waste and If £734 (Rs.?340) or TO Lf 

sait'T’s ; * ri * in ^upm «*» „r iLw «K 

and xr> tho collections from all sources of £1677 ffto in 77n - i- 

per cent. Compared with the averam? rf i. t,‘« ' }* 

survey the figures for 1877-78 showeifa fall j 0 t £ CtefnaSM 
acres and m the remissions of £803 (R& 8Q&n\> nrv ,i 
the occupied area of 22 226 aerra n,i,l ,1 11 - nn< n nso 111 

(Rs. 19,650) or 31'9 per cent *“ ^ 00 “* Stwfl * of £1965 

196,003 acres or 25 per cent, and ZSSS v£h *T " f 
years before tho original survey, «, ° f tf ‘ u 

per cent. The corresponding figures for^w! 4j / 8 , ilcreH or 

83,360«. rea „, 04,,,,,,, j* ,"2S *" *“ ■ ko " “ f "“ °< 

p««d will, lie first settlement •m.g,, md „ [„| “f 2 *7n?“ c """ 
or 80 per cent comjwretl with „, e 0 


^^tsiss^srvsssi w* vfr ^ ,w “•v* 

^^eaa^a*sw8ca^^»i 
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original mJiTOj. 1 Thearcmge collections from all sources show a 
meoi £ I, ,5.4;. (Rs. J,95,320) or 41 percent in the revision settlement 

9' = l ?H ,ed o^A- b f ° rig * I,al settJetneilt period, hud a rise 

' . ' ’’ a Ai S * ‘-,3 l,oo 0) or 53 per cent contrasted with the 

sveruge of the ten years before the origin^] survey. 

From the above comprise ns, and the detailed statement riven 
below, it uppenrs that, since tho introduction of the savvey settle- 
meat (1840-1847), the area of occupied land and the QoZr^t 
revenue have been steadily increasing, while remissions and out- 

f* ®* tr ® n w Stress from failure of crops 
(IS76*77^and 1?G 7.78) are excluded, have been much smaller than 
before the settlement. Since the introduction of tho survey 

Jo ■T- r ,;mm lr£,r " fc ,cv ‘\ nue h * 9 increased by about £35,001) 
(Ls, 3,50,000) or about one-third, and the amount of land held for 
tillugu by some 560,UUQ wres or about one-third. 

The following statement shown, for tho Government Tillages of 
each sub.division, the chief changes in tillage area, remissions 
collections, and outstandings since the introduction of the original 
re venae Burvcy i b 

_ Survey BrntfU, &W+187&. 
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How far has this great increase iu tillage and to revenue, add this 
great rise in produce prices been Accompanied by on improvement 
iu the state of the people? An increase in numbers may mean an 
increase in poverty; the spread of tillage may be due to the pressure 
of population forcing tbe people to till soils which yield u bare 
maintenance; and by raising wages and adding to the cost of tillage 
a rise in produce prices may fail to add to the landholder's wealth. 
But Nfisitc is not overpeopled, and though poorer soils arts tilled 
than were formerly tilled, there is still a margin of until led arable 
land. A rise in produce prices lessens the weight of a money rontul T 
while a rise in wages docs not necessarily cat away the landholder^ 
eitra profit. Under certain circumstance^ a rise in wages and 
increased cost of tillage may rob the landholder of most of his 
gains from high prices. But this result cannot happen in X&sik, 
where the field labourer is as a rule one of the landholder's family 
and is paid not iu money but in grain* 

An estimate of the effect of the different changes that have been 
at work in the district since the beginning of British rule has been 
given above under the head of Trade (pp* 142 -144)* As regards 
the condition of the peasantry Mr. II. 'S. Erskineof the Bombay 
Civil Service was satisfied in Jd74, that the people were better 
off than they had been twenty or thirty j T ears before. Large 
nnuibers of the landholding classes were in debt. But this was due 
not to the high rates of Government assessment but to their own 
want of self-restraint and foresight* The holders of rent-free lands 
were no belter off than the holders of Government lands. During 
the American war (10G3-186&) both classes had increased their 
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Though the information is meagre, the accounts of the former state 
j. the district prove the correctness of Mr. Erskino*s views. ’The 
district first (1818) appears as plundered bj bands of freebooters 
and by its government; next (1328-1888), in spite of the esta¬ 
blishment of order and tbo introduction of regular rentals, it is 
impoverished by the want of markets and by the exactions of its 
officials, A detailed examination (1840-1847) shows that in almost 
every part the bulk of the people are pinched and disheartened by 
poverty. Then the Government demand is lowered from 30 to 40 
per cent, and exactions are stopped and the district is enriched 
(18eO-L874) by the opening of roads and railways and the rise 
from 60 100 per cent in the value of its staple products. It is 

again examined in detail (1870-1830), and though there is mnch 
indebtedness, great part of the land has a high mine, much of 
the tillage is skilful and careful, and almost all classes have acme 
margin of profit and comfort. Mnch of the district, tho wild ragged 
west and the barren drought-plagued east, is and most remain poor, 
.And in the richer parts numbers of the peasantry are laden 
and disheartened by debt. But one chief cause of this indebt¬ 
ed nose may be removed by a growth of foresight and self-restraint, 
and at the worst nothing now cam match Mr. Andrews' experience 
in 1833 when he found fcho whole village of KauJad empty, all the 
men dragged to the civil court at € hander to answer their creditors* 
cum plaints.* 

Since 1S74 XAsik 1ms passed through two years of general distress 
(1876 and 1877). In 1680 and 1881 the dry eastern tracts suffered 
from scanty rainfall, and in 1882 over a great part of iho district a 

g roin mag early crop was destroyed by locusts® Many well-to-do 
rtnilios nave lost their capital, and some have fallen from being 
landholders to be labourers. Still the district has not permanently 
suffered. So shrinking of tillage followed the 1377 famine, and, 
during the Inst two years (1879-1831), the whole of tbo Government 
revenue has been realised without special difficulty. 


1 Twenty or thirty yrar« a^p t Rs £00 Til thought * ^rcJit deal far * Hunks to 
iprnrl ou a wedding. Now NS74) they vraetuau tirod nearly Ra. 300ft Mr. H- 
N- Emkme, L .S. r L'lMUtotor of Naaik, of 12lh November IST4, Bom. Gov, R*v. 
Cemp, 1806 of IS75, part II. 

1 Mr, W. C + Amir***, Assistant Colima tor, 21th November IS32 ; ■« &l *o hi* 
report of Hist July in Bom. Gov. ftov, Riv. 548 of ?M3, shout Nisik, 

Sumar* Chi o dor, ami Dindori. Mr. Mill*, Collwlor, ditto 34. 

* DcUiia wro given below, p. 30 L 
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SECTION IF,—SEASON REPORTS. 

More or less complete details are available for the thirty-two years 
ending 1885. 

The season of 18-50-51 was indifferent mid called for the grant 
of considerable remissions. The land revenue for collection* fell 
from 144,109 fe £4S t 013 (Be, 4*41 *000-Ra* 4,50,180); £115? (Rs. 
11,590) were remitted ; and £5637 (Us, 26,370) were left outstanding. 

The following season, 1851-52, was ah 11 less favourabta At the 
beginning of the mins the prospects seemed good. But the curly 
fall was too heavy and lasted too long* In most places sowing had 
to be pot off, and what seed was sown either rotted or was washed 
away. After this excessive min fall, came so long a stretch ol fair 
weather that almost every crop suffered; and the few showers that 
felt later on were ill-timed,, harming the ripening millet* while they 
were too light to make the ground moist enough for sowing the 
late crops. The people suffered severely from fever. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £43,0 1 3 to £41,424 (Bs. 4,3^,130- 
Rs. 4,14,240), £3045 (Ba, 39*450) wens remitted*. and £48 
(Bs. 480) left outstanding. 

The season of 1855-53 was favourable. In Binnar and KAvnai 
both the early and the Into crops prospered, though in some parts 
they were harmed by excessive cold. The yield was large and many 
of the husbandmen paid uff much of their debt. There way nti 
unusually rich grass crop, but a good deal of it was Inst for want of 
a market. The land revenue lor collection rose from £41,424 to 
£45,664 (Bs . 4j 14, 2 40 - Rs, 4,54 0) , £183 {Its . 1 d30) were ren iittpd 
and £48 (Es. 480) left outstanding* 

In 1 353 54 n scanty rainfall caused much distress. The early 
rains failed and large tracts of land remained unsown. The grass 
withered and much of the early harvest was eaten by locusts. The 
late mins were extremely scanty suid the cold weather crops were 
poorer even than the early harvest. Cholera prevailed in March 
April and May, and large numbers of cattle died from want of food 
and from exposure on the Khdndcsh hills. Road and other relief 
works were opened und employment was given to the destitute. The 
land revenue for collection fell from £45.664 to £ 1 4 GS5 
(l^- 4,56,640-Rs, 4*46,850), £3005 (Rs. 30,050) wore remitted, and 
£48 (Rs+460) left outstanding. 

The rains of 1854-56 wore late of setting io, but the fall was heavy 
and the early harvest was good, Lato in the fleas on a very heavy 
rainfall damaged the wheat crop, which was further injured bv ms/. 
In May there was a bad outbreak of cholera in N|*jk. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £14,635 to £48*289 (to. 446 850- 
Jis r 4*32,890)* £3eb (R^ 4560) were remitted* and there were no 
outstandings. 

t the r3iinfnl! ia we *t ™ sufficient and well-timed* 

In ChAndor and Sinnar, in the centre and south* a good fall early in 


fc * &*!*** IS&0 &1 ta 1A5S-&0 Tt Ut t* the Ahmw!tm&T portion q* 
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Jqpo iras followed by a long stretch of dry weather broken by oul? 
a few showers. Little of tho early crop Wiui sown till iate in August 
when there were four days of heavy min. This was followed by a 
turn of &ir weather that lasted till the middle of October. Then 
came n second heavy fall. But Inter on cloudy dewlesa nights and 
caterpillars did much damage to the cold-weather crops. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £*8.289 to £47 893 lla 4 R> flOO 
Bs. £2023 (IL. 20.230) ic K KS 

left outstanding. \ ■ m / 

In 1856-57 tho rain was abundant, and though the foils were 
EOtflowmt ill-timod, toe harvest was fair and public health was 
8P od - rovenne for collection rose from £47.893 to £50,459 

(Rs. 4.78,930 - 11s, 5,04 590). £278 (Rs. 2780) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings* 


In 18a * -58 the rams were late, the early crops suffered, and fodder 
was scarce. But the latter min was abundant and the season on tho 
whole was fair. Except a few cases of eholcru and some cattle 
disease, public health was good. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £50,45® to £51,323 (Rs. 6,01,590- H*. 5,13,230), £202 
(Rs, 2020) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1853-59, though both tho early and the late crops suffered 
from want of rain, the harvest was good. The season was healthy 
and in other respects favourable. Tho laud revenue for collection 
rose from £51,323 to £52,381 (Hs. 5,13,230-Rs, 5,23,840), £21 
(Rb« 210) were remitted, and there were no outstanding's. 

The ftpnflon of 135 0-GO was general ly favourable. The land revenue 1 
fur collection rose from ±90,000 to 0)8, 1 05 (9,0 O,06Q - R s. 0,8 J ,050), 
,£337 (Hs + 8370) were remitted, ami then? were no outstandings. * 

In 18G0-G l fho rainfall was sufficient, the harvest plentiful and 
public health good. The land revenue for collection rose from £93 105 
to £101,823 (Ra. 9,81,030 - Ra, 10,13,380), £24 L (R& 2410) wore 
remitted, and there wore no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall wsia above the average and well-tinted, 
and the outturn large. Public health was good and the amount of 
cattle disease was small. The land revenue for collection fell from 
£101,323 to £93,253 (Rs. 10,13,230- Ra. 9,32.530), £140 (Rs. 1400) 
were remitted, and £203 (lEa. 2080) left outstanding. 

The early rainfall of 1802-03 was scanty and in many places no 
early crops were sown. But the September and October rains were 
abundant and the cold-weather harvest was unusually fine* Public 
health was generally goody but cattle disease prevailed to some 
extent* The land revenue for collection rose from £93,253 to 
£96,592 (Iis. 9,32,530-Rs. 9,65,920), £17 (Rs. 470) were remitted, 
and £1G0 (Rs. 1GO0) left outstanding. 


The year 1363-64 was an average season. Tho rainfall though 
Beauty at the beginning was plentiful and satisfactory towards tho 
close. Both cholera and cattle disease prevailed over moat of tho 


] Th<? tla for Iho year* 1S3G-60 to IOT7-7-S lor both tho AhmadingaT iuttd the 
Kh&ude*h portion of 
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district. The laud revenue for collection rose from £06*592 to 
£09,102 (Re. 9*65*920-Ha. 9,91*020), £14 (Rs, 140) were remitted* 
nod there were no outstandings. 

In I86-L65 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable, and, except 
that they suffered in some places from blight, the* crops were good* 
Cholera and cattle disca.sc prevailed to a great extent* The land 
revenue for collection rose from £99/102 to £101,971 (Hs. 9*91,029- 
Rs, 10,19*710), £35 (Rs. 350) were remitted* and £14 (Its* 140) left 
outstanding* 

In 1865-56 the rainfall though somewhat ill-timed, was sufficient, 
and both the early and late harvest were fair* Public health was on 
the whole good. The luwd revenue for collection rose frqui £101,971 
to £107*089 (Rs. 10,19,710 - Rs. 10,70,890), £74 (Ks. 740) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1806-67, except in the hilly w est, the rainfall of 28'67 inches wag 
scanty; with a partial fad are both of the early and of the late crops. 
In many places the water-supply ran low, but the public health aid 
not. suffer. The land revenue for collection rose from £ 107,089 to 
£108,541 (Rs. 10,70,890 - Rs. 10*85,410), £8480 (Hi. 34*800) were 
remitted* and there were no outstandings- 

The season of 1867-08 was, on the whoel, favourable, and the late 
harvest excellent, the rainfall being 27 81 inches. The lond revenue 
for collection rose from £108,541 to £111*938 (Rs. 10,85,410- 
Rs, 11*19,380}* £1091 (Rs«10,910) were remitted, and there wore no 

Outstandings. 

In 1868-69 there was a rainfall of 20-25 inches. In the west the 
fall was sufficient and the harvest fair. In the east, especially in 
Malegaon, hardly any rain fell, and road and pond making and other 
relief works had to be undertaken. Except for some slight out¬ 
breaks of cholera* public health was good. There was no cattle 
disease. The present KAsik district was formed in this year. Tho 
tillage area wns 1,475,234 acres ; the land revenue for collection 
fell from £111,938 to £110,818 (Rs. 11,19,380- 1U 1 l a 0S,l SO}* £1723 
(Rs, 17*280) were remitted, and £2739 (Ra. 27,390) left outstanding. 

In 18+39-70 the rainfall of 28"5] inches was sufficient. Homo 
parts of the district suffered from want of water* but both the early 
and the late crops were fair. Except in Dindori whom there were 
outbreaks of cholera and cattle-disease, pnblic health was good. 
The tillage area rase from 1,475,234 to 1*526*371 acre a. and the land 
revenue for collection from £110,818 to £112,919 (Rs. ] 1,08,180. 
RsJ 1*29*190)* £44 (Eg. 440} were remitted* and £085 {Rs, 6850) 
left outstanding. 

In 1870-71 the rainfall of 33’0l laches was sufficient and ilia 
season favourable* Lute rain slightly injured the early crops, but 
the cold-weather harvest was excellent and public health w*^ good 
The tillage area rose from 1*520,371 to 1*554*386 acres, and the land 
ravenne lor collection from £112,919 to £113,027 [Rg. IL29J90- 

Rs* 11*30*270), £199 (Rs + 1990) were remitted* and £197 (Ha. 1970) 
left outstanding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 2P86 inches was much below the 
average. In the north the early rains completely failed. A few 

owers followed, but they were too partial to do much good i and 
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another stretch o t dry weather mined the crops. In the middle of 
November there was u heavy but unseasonable fall. In KfUegaon, 
Ndndgaou* and BdgMn, and to some extent in Sinnar and Niphad, the 
curly crops failed almost entirely l and in Mftlegaou, Nitndgaon, and 
B&gl&n the late crops were either not sown or failed, A large 
import of grain from the Central Provinces checked an)- great rise 
of prices. Mild cholera appeared in moot parts of the district, 
but public health was generally good. Cattle disease prevailed to 
some extent in Feint and some of the northern sub-divisions. The 
tillage area rose from 1,551*38(1 to 1,595,339 acres* white the Jand 
revenue for collection fell from £313,027 to £109,053 (Its. 
11*30,270.1^10^650), £10*524 (Rs< 1,05,240) were remitted, 
and £3188 (Its. 31,800) left outstanding. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 25*41 inches was plentiful and well- 
timed, and the season unusually favourable. Except a few cases of 
cholera and a good deal of dengue fever, public health was good. 
Cattle disease prevailed, to a slight extent. The tillage area rose 
from 1,505,339 to 1,610*871 acres, and the land revenue for collection 
rose from £1,09,005 to £1,19,018 {Bs. 10,90,650^3, 11,96,180), 
£881 (Rs. 8810) were remitted, and £624 (Rs, 8240) left outstanding. 
In 1878-74, though the late rains were scanty in some parts, the 
rainfall of 22 21 inches was satisfactory. The coarser grain crops in 
the hill villages suffered from want of rain in August and September, 
and in BtfglAn and Maleguon the early crops were middling ; but in 
N&aik, Sinnar* Igatpuri, Dindori, and Nipbud they were good. In 
some parts of Nipbild, Sinnar, Malegaon, and B%Eu* considerable 
loss was caused by caterpillars. The late crops throve well, and in 
most sub-divisions the outturn was above the average. In Slnnar, 
Rivargaon, Mileguou* nnd Bag!tin, the crop was middling and in 
parts a failure. Except that Dindori was visited by a slight attack 
of cattle disease, public health was good. The tillage area fell from 
1,610,871 to 1*591,116 acres?, and the land revenue lor collection fell 
from £119,618 to £117,800 (Ra. 11,96,180 - Rs. 11,78,600)* £371 
(Rs, 3710) were remitted, and £157 (Rs. 1570) left outstanding, 
Millet rupee prices were forty-three and a half pounds. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall of 35 54 inches, though above the average* 
was unseasonable. In Ndsik* Igatpuri, and Bagldn, the early crops 
yielded well* and in other parts not more than a fourth of the crop 
wna injured. But failure of rain in September and October did 
much damage to the late crops. Public health whs good. There 
was no epidemic and little cattle disease. The tillage area rose 
from 1*591,116 to 1,612*801 acres, while the land revenue fur 
collection fell from £117,860 to £116*371 (Rs. 11 p 78,COO - 
Rs. 11,62,710), £7814 {Rs, 78,140) were remitted, and £146 
(Rs. 1460) kft outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from forty- 
three and a half to thirty-eix pounds. 

In 1875-76 the min fait of 3802 inches was irregular, and* 
especially in August and Suptember, excessive. The early crops 
suffered considerably, and the sowing of the lato crops was delayed. 
No rain fell in October, and both the late crops and the rice in the 
western districts suffered. Fever and ague were general in tho 
west, and there were 200 deaths from cholera. There was no cattle 
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disease. The tilings area rose from 1,012,801 to 3,637,031 acres, and 
the bad revenue for collection ruse from IUG.271 to £123,883 
^i' Ik 6 # 1 ^‘5*■13,38,830), £4$9l (Rs. ■10,910) were rein itteil, 
a , . . . ‘ Hl outstanding, Millet rupee prices rose from 

thirty-sis to thirty pounds. 

^ tlie min£nlI of 18*14 inches was extremely icanfy and 

ill-timed« In eight sub-divisions the supply was less than half the 
average* in two it was about two-thardaj in Igntpnji alone was it 
up to the average. After July* except some slight and purtihl 
BboworSj tho min totally failed, ^ortii of the CUuiuclor range # tiao 
outturn of tho early crop varied from ouo-half to Mron-eighths of 
nn average crop. South of Cbinder the outturn was still leas and 
averaged between a quarter and five-oighths, and in tho extreme 
south in Sinnar and Niphid, the harvest was a complete failure. In 
some parts the want of the late rain prevented late crops being sown 
and where they were sown the outturn was only from n half to * 
quarter of the average. At the close of tho season (October) most 
of th« dams and water-combes were nearly dry. Public health was 
on the whole good. Small-pox appeared for a short time in While 
at, ant J cholera in Jstbikj Igatpuri, Sinnar, nnd Yeob. 

There wm no Mttlc disease; Thei tillage area rose from 1,637,631 

«KMS°h?Wft3S S* for colIectbn Ml from 

fit I?nm £ ‘ 2 ®I«S3 (Ba 33,36,830-Ra 12,06,830), £13,803 
(lb. 1,38,030) were remitted, and £5279 (Es. 52,790) left outstanding. 

poumb rU1Ke ro *° ^ oto tbiriy to twenty-four and a half 

.3 I87 M 3 tho 1 min3 wi \ h « fall heavy enough to allow the 
• wing o e early crops. But in July and August the supply was 

Kfg .£*"“£ ° f t i'n r0p t tliftt had **** ™ TO lost, T?U was 

2" mK ! ° C J° ber ‘ ® Qt th * fal1 TO light and stopped 

. oo , and, in spite of some December showers, the Into crops 
Buffered severely, the Goddvari was very low, and most of the 3? 

for collection rofte from £120,633 to £133 /R. iS 

hfi'toufV^r’^lrn 3 ' 3750 ) i«nittcd,uid £8282 (It.! 82 820 ) 

asSSS-ffiLT’ pri ” ,ro ” fro ” ‘“'HOT 

Li 18/8-79 the rainfall was 56-16 inches. Them * -ij* i 
outbreak of mild cholera and much cattle-disensr tV ti, ■ pn l irt,, j 1 ^ 
district was increased by the ad<Stbn o S tL rV*™" tL ° 
rose from 1,847 572 to 1 000 177 ?. . 0,n f* tillage area 

for collection rose from £I36J 32 to £130'321 * "fVr'vt 


l " ^ fltJvl lhc foUo ™£ fwaino yw mi? given mho**, pp. L06 - H3L 
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In 18,9-80 the rainfall of 3S-08 incites was a little abore tbo 
average, l he seiison was on the whole favourable. Public health 
, r!lc tillage area fell frtnu 1,900,177 to 1,802,908 acres, 
and the land revenue for collection rose from £136.321 to £138.961 

, llU {R *‘ 174 °) ^milted; and 
. 1 (1J Si -t jb,0) left outstanding 1 . Millofc rupee prices rose from 

twenty-fi™ and a quarter to twenty-two Find a hull pounds* 

11lie niln fall of 22“05 inches v?as far below the average, 
except in \ eola and parts of Kiphrid and Siuiiar, where the crops 
w ore \erj bad, the season was a fair one. The lute crop was a partial 
and tho early crop a complete failure. Public health was flood The 
™^ e “™° from 1,392,908 to 1,907,253 acres, and the land 
^venue for collection fell from £1*8,961 to £133,984 (Rs. 13,89,610 - 
Rs- J3,8%340 )j £121 (Rs. 1210] were remitted, and £2636 
[Hs. .6,360) left outstanding. IMiliet rupee prices remained 
unchanged at twenty-two and a half pounds. 

In 1881*82, as m tho previous year, the rainfall of 2213 inches 
was* deficient and irregular almost everywhere except in Ignition, 
Point, and near the Sahj&dzm In some places, both the early nnd the 
Into crops were short and in others they entirely failed. Want of 
water was keenly felt in many of the eastern villages, and many 
irrigation channels or J5 h/i ran dry. Gar den crops suffered greaflj 
and grass was very scarce in many sub-divisions. Altogether it 
was a poor season. Several sub-divisions also suffered from locusts, 
but tho damage done was partlaL Public health was fairly good. 
Gases of cholera occurred over the whole district, but they "were 
confined to comparatively few villages. Tho tillage area rose from 
3,907,258 to 1 T 9I7,S0 lucres, and the land revenue for collection 
from £138,934 to £341,® (Bs. 13,80,840-R*. 14,14-290), £113 
(Ik. 1130) wore remit ted j and £3723 (Rs. 37,-80) left outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices Ml from twenty-two and a half to thirty-sis 
pounds* 


The rains of 1882 are memorable for the great locust plague which 
mined the prospects of on unusually lino harvest,^ The season was 
most favourable* The ruins began early nnd were copious and 
seasonable, and an unusual extent of bud was sown with millet* 
All crops alike did well ; when, just as they were approaching 
maturity, an army of insects sprang out of the ground and began 
to devour every green thing. They showed themselves especially 
fond of millet, whose flower they ate destroying all hope of grain. 
The plague spread over almost all Eb&ndpth, over the north of Nfisib 
and Ahiundnugar* and over the neighbouring parts of the NizAm's 
territory, Thu origin of these groat s warms of locusts is somewhat 
mysterious. During May and Juno largo Eights passed over the 
north of the district, alighting for a few days and moving from oast 
to west. As there were no crops on tho ground no harm was done; 
but it is supposed that the insects must then have laid their eggs* 
No eggs were noticed at the time. Afterwards cultivators, in 


1 Contributed by Mr. KamaEiy, C* Collector oi Nfcik. 
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Chap ter VIII, ploughing, occasionally turned up lumps of a white slimy matter like 
Land spawn, and those tiro now believed to have been lumps of locusts' eggs. 

Administration. About August the insects came to life, They were minute green 
Seuon Kujiorta, things like crickets, hopping about, doing no damage, and causing 

I83t ?f. no alarm< Iu September there came heavy showers with warm 

sunny weather botweeu and the insects sprang into now life. They 
shed their green skins, became of an olive hue shaded with green 
and brown, and grew rapidly. This was, the time of greatest 
destruction. Very soon the millet, already tall and in ear, seemed 
everywhere hopelessly destroyed. Measures were taken to kill the 
locusts. Rewards wore offered of |d. to ij<i. (1 -3 a*,) a sAcr and largo 

J uantities wore collected and buried in pits. In MiiJegncu, where the 
estruction was greatest, the atmosphere was poisoned with the 
stench of decaying insects, and tho health of some of the clerks who 
wore told off to weigh the bodies and pay the rewards wnn seriously 
affected. Men were also engaged on daily wages to drive the Helds 
iu line and collect the insects in cloths held out to catch them. 
Large numbers were destroyed in rliis way. In little more than a 
week upwards of £2000 (Its, 20,001)) had been spent, and, as it was 
found that this great destruction had no visible effect on the numbers 
of the insects, rewards were stopped. The numbers were too vast 
for any human agency to cope with. In one plnco some 2fMl men 
spent a whole day in a held of about two acres using every known 
means of destruction. Next dav the locusts were almost as thick 
ns before. Early in October tho insects began to put forth two 
pairs yf wings, and by tho middle of tho month the now wings were 
matured. Soon after they began to take Bight, moving at night 
from east to west into the southern portions of Xidk which bud 
previously escaped. But os they kept moving the damage was 
part ail. Meanwhile parts of the district originally affected were 
being cleared of the pest, and though fresh insects came both from 
Rh&ndcsh and from Nagnr, they did not stay. By the end of 
November the locusts bad disappeared. The exact amount of 
damage has not been ascertained. The worst ravages were in 
Meguon, Mndgaon, leoJa, and Chriudor, where no green thinw 
seemed to com© amiss to the locusts. The millot crop was almost 
destroyed, and the cotton and sugarcane were much damaged. 
On y thceaat of ^iphad and Sitmar suffered severely, and in the rest 
nr the district the destruction warn local and partial. 

Some uncertainty foists as to tho identification of tho locust. It 
nlhw!?? “5 £ i° th© well-known migratory locust called by the 
“ *T® 9 ^°f ^ ost ' but 13 by them ndkiodfi, that is noso-catter, 

or Aida that is iimm*. A gentleman in Bombay, known for his 
risearches in natural history, identifies it with Paehyfylub indicus a 

triH'fr to l i di r “■* 

SK k ? , « W ' A ? * ^ew, it sued its skin, its colour 
turned to obvo brown with dark shadings, and two Trines were 

^°£f:v ,in,Kr ™ »t first'reddish 

body of tile full Rre ^' Jtl j tbc TVi } fni, H £! soon disappeared. The 
S i n «*eet waa about two and a hall inches long, 

KJti'ES 1 *“S* wretched nearly an inch further. Tom 
of locusts are remembered, but they were in email numbers 
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ami spread over a small area. No a neb huge swarm as that of 1332 
Lna invaded the district within living memory. 

The following statement shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfullj prices, tillage,, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances, during the thirty-two years ending 1881-82 i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE* * 

to early Hindu times, according to the law books, the chief 
judicial institution was the Tillage council or panchdyat. The 
■pandt&yal was assembled by order of tbe gr&mddhih'iTi or village 
bomIlium, and an appeal lay from its decision to tbe iknhUhibiri or 
district headman. Except that tho names of these officers were 
changed to pdtil and desftmuM, the pandidyat system continued ;n 
force"in Muslim an and Marathatimes . 1 Under the Pesbwds, i ustice, 
both civil and criminal, was administered by tbe revonne officers, 
the pull, the nuimlatddf, and tho ttarsubheddr, with the Peshwu or 
his minister as the highest court of appeal 1 In civil cases I ho 
officers were helped by councils, or panehdynts, of from two to twelve 
or more but usually four members, men in tho same position in Ufa 
as the parties to "the caw, or able to form a sensible opinion on 
tho point in question. The pofii first tried to settle the dispute ns 
a friend of tho parties. If be failed ho called the council who 
inquired into the matter and gave their decision . 3 If the complainant 


1 flimit Duff* Mart this, 18.19. 

1 y r . FJiiliitutone’* Hupert, ffith OotoK-r 1819. According to Ur. CoaH who wrote 
in 1S10 from JHimonal knowletlijO, tho scttfcffilent of civil dispute* W9o most OCrtTUyt 
ulU^r the kitt Feahva. dmurngwu muipant, HhicacIrH demamli Welti mad*, and 
bribery b'm ft matter of counts Still injnst l«_-o Wu 1cm common than, might lu 
frjcjiected* The tamper of the people was mild and the position of the powerful wm m> 
precftrieclft that they conld net afford to make vHmIa When a poor man hod a chum 
a H fticut a rich UWH fin expected tldfty but never despaired of aoe«w. He thru w himwlf 
contiDuiLly in the way oi the great man am! made hu w familiar to bia dapeniLfltila+ 
If he grot no redraw he threatened to dutrny hfmadf, ft threat which alwftji lifted 
jHiwermllv on fail opponent. Trails, Bum. Lit. Sw. IL 289 (Reprint). 

* Dr Coati give* (ISIS) the following detail* of tho working of the viltag* 
COimcil or jmhJwjmJ system. Ko Oath W0« fldmmiftared, butj before proceed itig 
to try ft cauFt, tin* me In her* were reminded of tha pnniafament that awaited them 
in the next world if they acted contrary to their consciences If the [htiu-hi -who 
Jut (be huit thought tbe haul 1 >ce;h influenced hy bribci t he hid she rigid to 

challenge them % some tolcnm ordeal It waa optional with the diapntimta io 
nominate Ibe members or to leave the nomination to the Government, reserving the right 
of challenge. When the Govern mont cbote iho council much indulgence vh rtnwn 
to all bat olfiewdiv Private pejrwjus, who ftteed or failed to attend p were pruned over 
si wrongheaded or mannerlasa, Wkt the pAltid Hinmil the council, it wjlh nanal, 
if the membera rtquin^ it, to give them thoir diuhoni during the investigation. On 
applying for justice, the plaintiff was called on to funaiih a written itiiomeat of bii 
out, n written engagement from a person of property and character making him«lt 
reapoiwiblc for the appearance of the plaintiff and for to tin? award, hi* 

written proofs a list of wilaemi, and h dcctnmLon that be had □ "thing further 
to mil luce- in support of Ml cause, The defendant Waa then Bucnmunwl and neutral 
to till bis itory in writing! make tho iimr pctimiens cm the plaintiff had mad'% lail to 
deposit a sun i of money. When the members of the councit met. the [ji|ht* were 
to them, and they were told to decide the canac according to justice* Tbe 
court wu op«l, Unle» the count i I were appointed by Government, when It Hu either 
Open Or closed* Tile luvcBtigatinij began by reading the document* to thu plaintiff 
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did not apply to the pAtil, or if he were refused a council, or if he 
disapproved uf the council's decision, he went to the mamJatddr and 
tngn to toe Envmhhedo.T-, The last officer acted id the same manner 
as th&pdiil, with the additional power of being able to feres- the 
defendant either to submit to the council's decision or to satisfy 
the complainant. Unless for some groFs injustice or suspicion, of 
corruption, the superior authority would not revise the original 
decision, except on Che promise to pay a large sum into court. In 
some Cowdr there was an officer called Tiyiiyd&kiith who tried cases 
under the Pesh wa's authority. Any other authorised person could also 
conduce an investigation, the decision being subject to confirmation 
by the Pe^bwek Iho decisions of the courts were sometimes Carrie d 
out by government and sometimes left to the plaintiff, who waft 
allowed under the name of iukdza or dunning, to use what means he 
chose to compel t.ho defendant to pay. The meana used varied from 
simple dunning to placing a guard over tho defendant, keeping him 
from eating, tying him up by the neck and heels, or setting him in 
the sun with a heavy stone on his headL When govern men t enforced 
payment of a debt it took very much the same s^teps as the plaintiff, 
or it arranged for the payment by instalments, or it sold the debtor's 
property, generally sparing his house and taking care not to bring 
him to min. Debtors were never kept in a public prison They 
were sometimes shut up or tortured by the creditor at his own house 
or in some other dwelling, and in other cases they worn made to 
fterve the creditor till the amount of their nominal wages equalled 
tim debt. The chief subjects of litigation were botindiiry disputes, 
division of property, inheritance* * and money debta. Among traders, 
honest bankrupts were set free, but if fraud was detected fall 
payment was as far as possible enforced* 

Criminal justice, especially in tbe time of tbq last Peshwa, waa 
irregular and corrupt. The right of punishing was ill defined, and 
wag exercised by each officer according to his individual power and 
irfl nance, One pdtil would Hog, fine, and put in the stock h, while 
another would not venture even to imprison. The power of life and 
death was at first exercised by thuae only who were entrusted with 
the deputy or mutdliki w seal, and by military chiefs in their 
Camps and estates. In the latter days of MurxUha rule capital 
powers were extended to the ftwiniiaWflf and the 8&r$uhhetldr t who ( 
without reference to higher authority, could hang rebels and gang 


*tn§ defendant, Wtd rfqqinng them to Acknowledge lhr*ir roimhiw, or to make any 
utcmtiona they Ibnunhl necoiiiry. It then pracuiHlcd to a minute cXAiuinntion or 
M gry dsbaie over efch fact sUted by iho pairftfa. Whon the coyndl cmM eotae to 
np dccirion an umpire- waa called. or more membert Wens Bummmcd Aftd the dirficutt 
An AhattActcf the proceedings Was recorded for the information 
of the (tovuranwnt, end. If the suit relabel to hereditary right* md to boundaries 

*Copy wu deposited with the village or district register fuF future reference. 
There were Strong checka Agninft dedamn j being glmrindj UDjuit Ike 

member were oUkoown acnf had An in tercet and often ah honour Aide unicty to 
OatAbhfh ft fair character., The maestkih wju goanfmlly familiar to the whole commy tiitw 
And Was freely Argued In tn* viflAge. The elder. and Eh»ne whose intelhgeucc wan 
re-p«ted were referred to by the member, of the pwrhdyaL Any per™ might 

inggeat a one*U*si or make Any oWrVAtion th*t occurred tu W The procnduin 
wvn tarnluk. But they were perhaps calculated to aet At the truth and to ifivA 
Mtt*r*.-li<PD Trnnu. Bom. Lit, ifft* (Roprint). * * 
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robbers, In disturbed districts, unless they could pay for their 
release, Rbils might be banged simply on the score of notoriety. 
The mode of proceeding* if the accused were professed thieves or 
old offenders* was summary and had something of a sanguinary 
character. It was always essentia! to conviction that the offender 
should confess his guilt and the investigation turned much on this* 
The facts and evidence were all taken down in writing and from time 
to time persuasions and threats were used to obtain oonfi^sbm If 
this failed, and there appeared little doubt of the guilt of the nceusedp 
he was flogged and the chilly bag was put to his nose. If be persevered 
in his innocence he was sent back to prison* put in the stocks r and 
only allowed a very scanty subsistence, and after an interval was 
brought forward again to try to get him to confess. This referred 
chiefly to Rhils* firings, and persons of had character. In other 
cases the proceedings were conducted with more deliberation and 
forbearance and there were probably few instances where those 
entirely innocent were made to suffer* Persons accuser! of robbery 
stud theft were readily admitted to bail if the surety made himself 
responsible for the lost property in ea^e of conviction. Murder v^a 
not bailable, unless a compromise was made with the friends of the 
deceased. The accused might summon what evidence they pleased* 
but were not allowed to have any intercourse with their witnesses. 1 
Escept in cases connected with religion, where divines, ot 
were sometimes consulted, them would scorn to have been no 
reference to laws. Custom and expediency were the only rules. 
To a great extent the nature and the amoum of punishment 
depended on the criminal's caste. Murder unless marked hy 
special cruelty, was usually atoned by fine. Highway robbery* 
house-breaking, and elate offences were generally punished with 
death by elephant-trampling* blowing from a gun, hanging, 
beheading* cutting to pieces* or crushing the head with a mallet* 
and hanging the bodies on rood sides. Women were never 
sentenced to death. The usual punishments were turning them out 
o£ caste, parading them on an ass with their heads shaved* and 
cutting off their noses and breasts. Brahmans worthy of death, whom 
the feeling For their caste prevented from being opcnlv slain or 
subjected to any punishment considered ignominious, were destroyed 
by poison or by unwholesome food* bread half salt and h«IF floor 
being often used. In less extreme cases the commoner punishments 
were, cutting off an arm or a leg* and abutting in hijt forts and 
dungeons where the prisoners were often left to die of neglect or 
hunger. Flogging was the usual means for discovering stolen 
property, Hard labour* especially in building forts* was Common, 

but like most ignomtDinus punishments, it was confined to the lower 
orders. Fine and confiscation wore the mnst usual sentences. They 
were often inflicted for the benefit of the inamlatdur. when no 
offence had been committed* and they of ten J both in murder and 
robbery cases, took the place of death when the accused Could pay 
well for his life. Perjury was punished by tbe perjurer being made 
to make good the loss that depended on his false oath and to pay a 
fine to government. Forgery, which according to the Hindu law 
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ought to be punished by cutting off the right hand, was also punished 
trith fine. Pot small offences Hr^huiatis wore often merely reproved 
and ordered to dispense charities aqd perform religious penance. 
Apart from disorders and gang robberies, almost all of which were 
tlie work of Bhils and other lawless tribes, offences wore not parti¬ 
cularly numerous* Among Mur&thAs the commonest crime was 
murder, generally the result of jealousy or of disputes about land or 
Tillage rank. 

For ten years (ISIS-1027) after the British conquest, to present 
sadden and extensive changes, Ndsik* with the rest of the Deccan, 
was admini.stened under the orders of the Covernor in Council* 1 
Subject to the Commissioner of Poona, a Collector and Political 
Agent was appointed to K blind esh which included the northern* 
end (mother to Ahmadnngar which included the southern, half of 
present district of N&rik* The authority of the Collector* and 
Political Agents closely resembled that of the Peskw&k mrrubheddrt* 
Their instructions wore scrupulously to keep old usages and 
customs, and to attempt no changes except such a* were positively 
beneficial both to the ruled and the rulers. The village council or 
panchdifat system, which had been discontinued since the time of 
Peshwa Mddh&vrdv II. (1774-1796), was revived, and the council 
enTrusted with jurisdiction in suits of £100 (Rs. 1000) and under. 
From the council's awards an appeal lay Erst to the Collector and then 
to the Commissioner. The system was well fitted to secure speedy, 
cheap, and ready redress. But there was no power to force the 
members to serve, or to secure the attendance of the parties and 
witnesses. The delays caused by this want of power led to bribery 
and corruption. The decision of suits of greater value than those 
that came within the cognizance of the village councils wax entrusted 
to m*imlutddr* within prescribed limits. But the practice of these 
officers was soon found liable to the same abuses that destroyed the 
value of the village councils. As early ns 1021 a Register wits 
appointed to superintend and direct the administration of civil 
justice. About the same time the Collector of Ahniudoagar 
recoin mended the separation of the judicial and revenue ad mi nisi ra¬ 
tion, and the appointment of munitifit for the d is petal solely of civil 
suits. 

The officers entrusted with the administration of criminal justice 
were the village headman or jx\tit 3 th&mnmfatd&r t tlio Collector, and 
the Commissioner. The power of punishing was taken from the 
jfti/iJ, and that which was left to the mftmlaiddr was limited to n fine 
of 4** [Hs, 2) and confinement for twenty-four hours. The powers 
of the Collector were not leas than those of the mrst&heddr, except 
in the article of inflicting capital punishment. Appellate jurisdiction 
was retained by the Commissioner to whom serious cases were 
reported for confirmation. 8 

In 1027, whoa most of the ceded Deccan districts were brought 
under the Revised Regulations* K^stk* as part of Khandesh and: 
Ahmadnagar, came under the jurisdiction of the Ahnmdnag&r 
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District Judge. In 1840, KMndcsh, which atill included the 
northern snb-di visions of the present district of Nosik, became a 
separate judicial district with n judge and sometimes also an 
assistant judge. The southern sub-divisions of the present district 
of NfUik wet* known as the N4sik sub-collectorate, and, continuing 
to form part of Ahraaduagar, were under the Ahmadnngar District 
Judge. In 1S50, besides the Judge’s court, there was one civil 
coart at Nfcik, and the unmber of the decisions was 3297. In 
ljf56, the sub-collectorate was abolished and changed into the 
charge of the first assistant collector of Ahin&dnagar. In I960 
three more courts, at Yeoln, Pimpalpuon, and Sinner, were added' 
and 9543 decisions passed. In July 1869, by the transfer of 
Hsglan, Kftlmn, Malegnon, and Natidgaou from Khandesh, Nddk 
was made a separate district and placed under the TUua .fudge's 
jurisdiction, 1 In 1870, the number of courts, including the 
MaJegaon court and the Thpugoda court iu Bdgldn, was increased 
^, 6 . ,3t ' P° Bomber of decisions in that year was 11,982. In 
1874 a Joint Judge w as appointed to Nmdk ; the number of civil 

Sm W V-TS? , ! 8d i*° T? 1 f m] th * ™ fa ®' <* decisions to 
it;.' 1 7 -I 8 ' 3 ' m P ,a ?s of the Joint Judge, an Assistant Judge 
with the full powers of a District Judge was appointed. The 
decisions i u that year amounted to 11,442, Thor fell in 1880 to 9223 
nndagam ^sein ISSi to 9837 The district, which still forms part 

cL*! ? « h ° 1 rg ^ hsw at Fesent (1883) seven civil 

*5£r. V* A ™ stint 8 court and the court of n first ciasa 

enbord.nato nidge are stationed at Kfaifc, and there are fire second 

fc n i 8 geB m r urt9 111 Yeoln. Sin nor, 

ftmpalgaonmNiphdd, and Thengoda in BAgfdn, Besides these the 

cSndo^wW^jT mi‘ ef f C - 0lirta aH3 stationed at Vinchur and 
Cndndori in Niplidd. 3 The Assistant Judge's court has jurisdiction 

*™!, tl !®! i tl0 !® o£ the district, and the first class subordinate judge 
atNnsik, besides ordinary jurisdiction over 1299 square milei and 
a populaurai of shout 229,000 in the Niisik, fWt, and iLtp^ri 
mb-divisions, has, m suits of mors than £500 (Hs.5000) special 
Jurisdiction ever the whole of the judicial district'of En 

Ah^ST 1 KAtik ** *** **r. Am 7,„ to 

“i** « bfprrfonS to “tom; ft** * u ,wh 

Wor Wnount «r Value, or reform! to iln.m Uik. & >T projuifty of wimt- 

whertsof both thVdXn<£ n l l f‘“ tn . Sard**, Jo t£ c 

within (he boundaries of thejdoAir villam. nmvlri. 4 la f Uc ^ * ait * •hall 1 m resident 
W»tnthe contrary, nr one'«rtWSf^feaMlrtS £ , S“ tUa 
vrhemir tb,irovn roIntSnni or dtfmwlviih! Ehl rfv™ 

account, Hfalharrlv Vilbrl ttlitu RiAuili.-K vj i! N (bjtrt M that 

Vlnohnr chief. *| w «£££* fk * r> £* l*~thw nf the 

*4 A* VincbDr estate Bader . . , J r . I 11 liCjiujiii^Q in the Villases 

CtLftjjdori court *su ^ c f t|,* cm " inltft decide m ]&&J l*v 

" art ««»« v f th. Wi^s^°igs5 ) j B '- 2600,1 "*• ,,t ,h * 
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mcludiiig Timm, Kolabn, and tf4ak. Each ef the five second class 
subordinate judges' courts at Malegson, Thengodn, Sinnar, Yeola 
and nmpalgnon, haa an average jurisdiction extending over an 
area of about UfOO square miles, and a population of 110,000. The 
jurisdiction of the courts at "Vinokur and Chandori is confined to the 
chiefs villages. 1 The average distance of the Assistant Judge’s court 
from the six most remote villages under hia jurisdiction is fifty .three 
milesj of the N4$ik sub-judge's court, as regards its special 
jurisdiction, 140 miles, and us regards ita ordinary jurisdiction 
thirty-four miles;of the Malegnoa court forty-eight miles; of the 
Yeola court forty miles; of die Sinner court sixteen miles; of the 
Thengoda court thirty-two miles; of the Pimpalgnon court seventy- 
two miles; and of the ChiLodori court twenty-four miles. 

The average values of suits decided in these courts, during the 
twelve years ending 1881, ranged from £7 19$, in I6S1 to £11 U, in 
] 8/9 (Ks. 79J - Its. 1101). Exclusive of suits in the chiefs’ courts the 
average yearly number of cases decided during the twelve years ending 
1881 was 11,3/4, Except in 1872 when there woa a slight fall, the 
number of suits rose steadily from 11,982 in 1870 to 13,303 in 1875; 
from 1875 the figures showed n continual decrease to 9401 in 1878' 
in 1879 they again rose to 11,442; they fell in 1880 to 9223, and again 
rose to 9887 in 1881, Of the whole number of decisions during the 
twelve years ending 1881, 56* *11 per cent have been given against 
the defendant in his absence. During the eight years ending 1877 
the proportion of cases decided ia this way fell from 65 to 42*8 
It rose to 47-8 in 1878 ond 49 02 in 1879, but fell in 1880 to 45-9 
and ia 1881 to 44*2 : 


Xtiiik Kxjiarte Dtzrrtt, 1870'1881. 
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uunng the twelve years ending 1881 only 13 1 14 per cent, of 
contested cases have, on an average, been decided lor the defendant. 
The proportion of such decisions has been on the decrease, the 
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1 ^ordinary iunidietjon of the Nosik court axtajufr ot-or square tniln is 
J 3n1, “4 J £* t P Ilri * U4ltigid?a court ovftf LL^BquiHH mile* hi MAlegaoq 

mm NttidgKOQ * of the IhongocU emt over 1173 §qwa EnlJrt iu B4glAn and KaIvmj; of 
tht] ScDniLT court oror fill) AijiiiLre mflen in Sinum? ; of tho VmIi court over 797 Mcmin 
P™ ; n } LThioder j wnJ of the Pimp*Wwn court over LHO tqwi mill m 

m N i p hAd julJ DlndprL The jumdictioo of tbe rh&ndoii dm-Fi court eirttndi over 
fortv.fouir square iniJew in the Htlogro a| ChAndori, with it* two hwoleta and 

Kh^dvAtfi, wad Dlrt^lr in Bindon. Thcjuryictignof the Vinchttrchief ■court esteoda 
OTW the Vioohpr, T*k)i f PlmpjkJgamt Nn|ik, HAvkhfrJe, KotonLoaon. Najik. 

*nd Nimbfffton lAkdo En NiphAd; l*H«Uenbe p LkhWjn, K < ilumk hedr, DAijCgacm, Vftd h 
D irtflaoli, [hiuKnriTaon, Murinkhctlc Efuamk, mud GiflgAvo in ChAodor: and 

Jlilg&OQ Bailrtilt. Kkvni, KhAdgaon srid S-lnd^aoii j it NAwWon ; BeatnAoe Budnik, 
VaJadeaon,. SomthAne,, Patode, Neu rgrao. Badipcir, BfbnJ goon KhurJ, 

llhftLkhcd^ Li’hjuiakvidi, Mimjri, Ambeptin p JoLfc^ drlg&on, Fimpajgaoa Lflp e 
DboUa- -n, Nimh^ion Mia, ELot*nifi*on h Bd&htilgion Budnik, Shirtm, NDiirkbed*! 
Mid Kialrkhcrk m Vcoll ;tnd Dutmd iu Kalvin, 
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percente||is haying fallen from 26*3 in 1870 to 11*30 in Uitil. Iu 
178 or 1 < per cent of the 1881 decisions, the decree was executed 
bv putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed, Tbe number of decisions of this class ha* ranged from 
147 out of 11,082 in 1870, to 2o0 out of 9223 in 1880. In 1690 
or lb 1 per cent of the I SSI decisions, decrees for money dtie were 
executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 10’3 per 
cent were by the sale of immovable and 5'8 per cent by the sale of 
The returns from 1870 to 1874 show a rise from 
JB4f to -713 in the sales of immovable, and from 778 to 1582 in the 
sales of movable property. After 1674, except that the™ was a 
S^oS?]?. 0 r,8e, “ the figures fell to 803 and 7#2 in 1878. 
By 1880 they agmn rose to 1227 and 1089, but fell in 1881 to 1020 
and 570 respectively. During the twelve years ending 1881, the 
F™*** “ * cr « es seated by the arrest of debtors fell from 421 

S thoten ? 8 l ln 1 ie8 Vr d roM ,^ 6& in 1«S1. Almost the whole 
f ? U ,f ook r 3 ^e between 1876 and 1878. Iu spite of this 
2S“ m the number of arrests, the following table shows that the 
“jjj[ of cml P naoners ^ risen from fifty-soven in 1870 to 260 


Jfifaifc Civil PriAQHm, ISTO-lSSt. 



Of the 221 civil prisoners in 1880, 204 wem Rj_j n . ■ , 
Musalmdns, and one was rsjturru.d *„j T er ? 0,x 4oen were 

whole number, lSl^SSSlCf*?! “ <0clW « «* 
eight shopkeepers, seven weaver^ seven^iKlIr™ 11 Inbouren! ' 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working q£ 
the district civil courts dtiring the twelve fears ending 1881 : 
N&dkCfatf Ctourfj, tSTQ- !$${. 
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*r , suo-rog-isirars m tne district* eleven of them 

special ami ono the head writer in the office of the Peint ndmlatddr. 
in addition to the supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stomps, carried on by the Inspector of the Second 
Division Which comprises the Alunadrtognr, KffAndosh, Nasik, and 
Fon4d^ districts* According to the registration report for 1G81-82, tbo 
registration receipts for that year amounted to £043 (Rs. 9480) and 
^n-n^° S (Rs- 7530), leaving a credit balance of £195 

(Its. 1050), OF 0913 the total number of registrations, nineteen 
were wills and 285 were documents affecting movable and 3639 
documents affecting immovable property. Of 3639 documents 
affecting immovable property, 1723 were mortgage deeds, 1209 deeds 
of sale, thirty-two deeds of gift, 542 leases, and seventy-three 
miscellaneous. Including £101,603 £Rs. 10,16,080), tbo value of 
immovable property transferred, the total valoo of the property 
affected by registration amounted to £110,755 (Rs. 11,07,550), 
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On the 12 th of May 1876, at a general meeting of the in habitants 
of Ndsik held at the suggestion of Messrs. Gnncsh Yasudev Joshi 
and Sadnahiv BnlLit Gatinde of Poona, a jVyJya Sakha or court 
of justice was started to arbitrate in debt and other civil dispute!, 
Forty-Eve members, chiefly pleader^ Govern meat pensioners and 
bankers* agreed in writing to discharge the duties of arbitrators 
impartially and to the best of their power. Three of these were 
appointed to carry on business for each lunar month* It was 
agreed that in any case in which litigants did not approve of the 
arbitrators, they could choose others in their place, even outsiders 
if the members agreed. They could also have their claims examined 
by any number of arbitrators. The arbitrators receive no pay* but 
to defray expenses one per cent fee is levied on all claims and & 
service feu is charged (1 sum) for every two miles distance 
from the court. The establishment of the court was announced by 
advertisement in the local papers and by the is?ue of hand bills in 
the towns and principal villages of the district. Similar courts wero 
established at^Smmur in 1876, and in Yeoln and in Pimpnlgaon in 
y ipiiad in 1877 h These are distinct from the Nrisik court* but they 
flonietimes correspond anil issue processes for execution through 
each other* The Nasik court issues a yearly report in the Ntis-ik 
^ newspaper* showing the amount of work done during the 
year. After the parties have consented to arbitration, the procedure 
is almost the same as that followed in the Government civil courts* 
The parties are allowed to employ pleaders, agents* or mnkhtydr^ 
Judgment is given by an unanimous vote or by a majority of vote*/ 

No appeal from the arbitrators* awards is allow ed by law, except 
on the ground of fraud or of corruption. An agreement is passed 
by the parties to a suit before the arbitrators take up their case 
that they agree to abide by the arbitrators 1 award,* Between l *76 
when the court was established and 1881, 367 suit* of the areretrato 
value of £ 10,210 (Kb. 1*62,100) have been decided. The total cost 
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nf A j ptC * ettt ( 1SB #)> thirty-three officers share iha administration 

aTrf Sr Of the fi£%** ° f ^ ^ 5 «C 

p,™ 8 ‘. .Y f tL ® first class magistrates, four are covenanted 

European cmU Bs , fi ve ^covenanted native civilians ?JZ 

Kl°2 “?**“* officor - Escepfc the District Magistrate who 
gw f gemttml supervision over the whole district, each first class 

people In ch ^G& of <>(30 square miles and 80,000 

SZ-nmsJvll ^ ^^tMagistratedecided three original and 
itgA »_* • ^ j ases, and the mno other first class magistrates 
II. U original and seven appeal cases. Except the huzirot head. 

t^i^T’y collcct £'T ho LiLS char ^ of the treasury department, 

. magistrates as Collector and assistant or deputy collectors 
haverevenue charge of the parts of the district in whiJh LeicS 
iM^ St ? r,a ^. wers - 0f at| bordinate magistrates o! the second and 
]«S olass^ there aretwoti iy-three> all of them natives of India. In 
■lutia* *uJ SS? ed -111 original cases, Besides their magisterial 
. ^ officers exercise revenue powers as m&mtaid&r» and head 
_ . 0rS ' Besides these, IC30 hereditary police pdtih who also do 
ovanue work and receive a total yearly allowance of £1150 13*. 3d. 
tils. 41,udb*10) or art average of about £2 10s, lid. [fii. 25-7-il 
Mfih, are enfepo^ w^prtty magisterial powers under (ho Bombay 
dingo Police Act (VIII. of 1807). Of the whole number, eleveh 

S U * d ° r -^I 011 15 Actl 6,1(5 n P to (Ks. 5) andininriaon 

for forty-eight hours. The others under section 14 can imprison for 
twenty four hours only. r 

The table of offences given below shows that during the nine 
years ending 18,81, 3750 offences or one offence for every 208 qf the 
population were on an average committed. Of these there were 
on an average eight murders and attempts to murder ; four culpable 
homicides; eighteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by daiifrerons 
weapons; and twenty-three cases of dacoity and robbery. 155 or 

? ^ er t ^ ie were minor offences chiefly trespass, hurt, 

theft, ana public and local nuisances. 

__ The wild nature of the country and the neighbourhood of the Criminal cin*■«. 

izani a territories arc Lite chief d i flic til ties in the way of centre lling the 
criminal classes. The chief criminal classes under police supervision 
are Uhils, KoliSj, Mdngs, Kaikidis, and a few Krimoshis. They are 
obliged to attend every evening before the village chdvdi and answer 
to a roll-call of their names read by the police pdUL A general 
register is kept- of the names of all persons belonging to these tribes, 
and a separate register of such of them as have been convicted* On 

* The uletatlli of the WtA ciff the c(mr| nit, ISTfl, 139 caa«fl of a total value of £1793 - 
Wl r didcaa^j T&Jae£4^77 ;l$78i \m ewe*, vain* £9703: IS73,14 case* value £440- 
l8W*93o»«H,vdwfl737;iiikdini,9acHH l nta3jC0ai. 1 
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the return of any of the convicts from prison, bail is taken for tboir 
good conduct, ami, if bail is not forthcoming,, they arc committed for 
a further term of mijjnsonment extending to one year 

the begiiming of British role, the Bhils, especially the 
northern Bill Is, have been the chief source of disorder and crime. 
Notices of their state under the MarAthas, of the trouble ami disorder 
they caused during the early years 0 f British rule, ami of their final 
settlement have been given in the History Chapter. 1 Twenty years 
have passed since the last serious rising under B tuigoii Ndik. Daring 
these years, though there has been no general breach of order, there 

faKfi t0 .^ lm0 ' bef? , n mt,ch discontent and restlessness. In 

, ® J 111 Buglan, the introduction of the survey rates increased tho 
r ,ue . ? f tooueylendera pressed their debtors to force them 

? P a th T LoIding f The ™ that the Bhils grow 

discontented ami committed gang robberies, in many cases sac-kioa 
moooybndera 1 houses. Order was not restored till abont^g^y 
gang robbers had been tried and convicted. In 1869. the failure of 
£ l taken t the BhUs and special measures had to 

Bh£ k Rhl»S«1 t J' eir rB t$ la tbe ec ^ rcitiea ^ 1672 and 1876 tho 

ceased I,, ] \ bu1 j W1 th the offer of work uneasiness 

JUUtJ? -it'?’ Ad *l k 03 we,J 83 b-bdndesh was free from tho 

KoL Ssdf? Tk ed R^. tn ^ h 1035 aDd trouble in -Ahmadnagur, 

Bhds have since remained quiet, though 

were Iff* war in 1879, both NAsik aid KhAndferf 

1 ^ ir tta,mI . b ,,la rd of regular troopa. ThougSi they rarely 

JSJ totwi ZaT** ™ ,ent , Crimea > V,U *S f3 nrostiJ rnucf 
SjXntuf 1 ^,^?°? ° £ them every evening is 

etui kept op. In tho hills, where it is difficult to muster them tl lft 

wL 0 w£,Dfi 'f r B,lila “ in measure entrSted tethek 
?3£*““ °f r T k *’- >u receipt of heredity 

allowances for keeping order in certain tracts of country ^ 

causes . With Bhila the chief 

disoot>fl of Tki L 1 th ra^ ailm ? <»f British rule, were soon 
in J 8£7 ' |d T tr er ° f ^ h,ld been already broken 

S2cE££«S5SSSS£ 

MArwAriyAnisivhonnoliLlra/k^ i- “ ade “ ™ d on Borne 

fhe police asked KAgitoji's mother whire'l . Dunng 1 heir investigation, 
to , dl w „ pJt to 

>■ »J>o KLiadtib Statistical Accsmot, Bombay (Jaxattoer, XII. 300-312, 
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J ^ ^ (d ' 8 ’ an ^ wandering through the 

«*T4S~>-£f&t5:= 

his band and diC V^^¥ tol f ,llt ’I l 

& iS.* S s£V“*'?, «"4S a-i 

srlS-HS^SSS^sa 

=fp£S£SSSSS 

SSSSESSSSSSSSS 

hadaabni language, a double set of onmej a|™at r^atd Z 

Z “S^ 1 * "*’T&T'T* for the goddess Uhavilni. H^lo* 
Leaders men of talent and resource, and followed regular rule* in 
Carryitig out their oiitcrprisfia and iii shariup the bootv r V hn«# 
fair tq «* other, and tl loaders Sfi?MhSSrf ttSS 
by prodding pensions and bounties for the aged, the infirm “he 

ZZt F or -* , of *s- -wSf * *£ SSiS 

was sot apart according to a regulated scale, A full gharq in all 
booty gained by a gang, after the arrest and imprisonment of Jo 

fit.rz ?• ■*? f r**, P.W ,0 hi. wit. or KteTSfkH W 
for his use against his release. Though bold and determined in 
Cftrrv’ing cut their scben.es, they seldom committed tvr™r Tthe 

ear.rsfr^ifr “ f ™ id to rof,, “ *° &<>*jb 

pr^erty. They divided the country into districts and sub-divlsinns 

jJfe'K ^ ** difltriet ' “ Wily or CR 

nlwJrf subdivision According to their rules no one lmt a 
eniber of the local pang could openly practise dacoity within the 

“ b - diri *“»- 5 jn-OwMAd jjfc K 


Br'niljay CJorcMitnant Sdection (Police Bparsieht I 
f3) Tint Kaik*di. m f 0f tL,,c^1 JcVi d, v ^ ? $**■* * M3 ? h of "«* I 
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lands of iiuotbcT gan^j wundoring b&bds occfisionally organized a 
robbery if they thought they could carry it out without being 
discovered. If they found they could not act without the 
knowledge of the local gang* they sometimes sent word to the local 
leaden, and, either the two hands joined, or the local leader secured 
a share in the booty by lending two or more of his men. Xf, without 
sending word, a leader took hia men into the preserves o£ another 
gang, the IckslI baud set on him and drove off the strangers* 

When their stores were exhausted and fresh booty was required, 
the leader called his men, told them he was going in n certain direction 
to look for a likely place to robj and ordered them to meet him at a 
certain place in a given number of days. The leader took with him 
two or three sharp men and two or three women. Under pretence of 
looking for work as basket-makers or as hand-mill rougheners, they 
examined the houses of the mor^londers and other persons of means, 
Tlio women got work in the houses and took note of the ornaif ■ nts 
worn by the people of tlm house and of the places where valuables 
were likely to bo kept* The leader and his com]Minions examined the 
onesules of thg houses, noted the lanes leading to tliero, ths best side 
to come from, what streets to guard, what doors to bur^t open* 
whero to climb on the roof, and where to post look-outs. When he 
was satisfied what wore the most likely hou&cs to rob and what were 
f ho best means of attacking each house, the leader and his scouts 
to “ ie emoting place. When the rest of the gang arrived the 
matter was talked over and some particular house was chosen. When 
t.'e hQURe was chosen, they held a feast, sacrificing n goat or a sheep 
to iShavfim, eating its tlesh and drinking liquor. They then moved 
o soiue siutuble place about ten miles from the village they meant to 
Mtac^ took a meal, and leaving thdr wives and children, reached the 
vi (age about ten hi night. The leader went into the village, and 
a tor satisfy mg himself that the people of the house were asleep and 
that tho village guard* were not near, camo back and led in his men 
w 10 i rought with them two or three loads of thorn b, They dragged 
tho thorns across the lanes that were to he closed and left some o£ 

. 6 ! n ,i ?- f? UllT ’ 1 ^ c ^ e barriers, On reaching the houso some mtn 
were u i o o watch the doors, and tho leader and the rest of tho 
gang nun e t io attack. At the door a torch was lighted and either the 

TfJrr 5?™* “P en or , 0no or raore of the gang climbed on the roof 
and entered tho hoDso from above. Once inside, there was seldom 
resistance. The booty was collected and brought oat, the gang 

■ Vlf rr^’ ftU ^ a ^“ B de oil. If tho villagers came out the gang 
lt "c iem with clnba and stones, and sometimes with swords, 

“ th P ^woiaded or caught, tho others seldom 
Wl^l5S WS T 1, | f“?‘ ?- wo ° r three mi lea from tho village tho 
of nlnnl i SDt ^ ^i 13 searched them, took every scran 

■ if- _ r , 0 coold find, and tied them in a handle which ho kept 

*t wlinif °f t|j eD piehod lip their families and travelled 

leisure] it if *° r 1 wo or three days they moved 

head.oBiiVtnM^lu^ * IC 1 T'plunder at night. When they reached their 
the bLtv ™ ey wait ^ * 0r i* w eelt Or ten days and then shared 
sold it tn bt m ^ sometimes ^ared the plunder, and in other cases 

j u go d&mitli or money-changer, and divided the price. 
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wliioh was always considerably less than the market Take of the 
Btolen property- The leader got two and a half fibres, each 
member of the gang one share, every widow and lad half a share, and 
all aged or in firm members quo share each. Since 1850 systematic 
gang robberies by Kaik&lis have been stopped. People of tins 
class are still under surveillance and commit petty thefts. 

Besides KaikaJi^ Vanins and Bhdmtida visit market towns 
and steal everything that comes to their Lands and sometimes 
plunder travellers. 

Among the better-off classes the most common crimes are perjury^ 
abortion, and criminal trespass. Agrarian offences, such m burning 
Or otherwise destroying crops or attacking moneyleaders* houses, 
are not common. No case of professional poisoning bus come to 
notice for several years. Gang robberies are still not uncommon, 1 
Some leading Bhil or Koli persuades bis friends in his own or 
neighbouring villages to join him in a plght attack on some rich 
mnn*E house. About twenty or thirty meet at an appointed 
place, Eje their plans, and after dark enter the village in which their 
riotsm lives. They carry slings and stonc,^ swords and guns t and 
with shouts of dm, dm M attack the rich mail's house, beat the owner 
if he offers resistance, ransack hi.s house, and taking as much as 
they can make off in different directions, moot at an appointed spot, 
divide the spoil, anti betake themselves to their huts as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the time o£ the Jkrathdsj as in the rest of the Deccan, the 
village headman orpatil was responsible for the police of his village. 
Me was aided by bin assistant eltaugttla f and by the accountant 
kulhirnit and, when the occasion required, by all the villagers- Hi.n 
chief assistant was the village watchman the Mh&r. Though the 
village allowance was for only ono watchman, the family generally 
included several members who relieved and aided each other. Their 
duties were to keep watch at night, to note incomings and outgoings, 
to watch strangers, and to report suspected persons to the pdtil. 
The watchman was bound to know the character of each man in the 
village, and if a theft was committed within the village bounds, it 
was his business to detect the thief. Mo was enabled td do this by 
his early habits of inquisitiveness and observation, as well as by the 
nature of his allowance, which, being partly a dole of grain from each 
boose, kept him on the watch to ascertain his fees and always in 
motion to collect thorn. As soon as a theft or robbery was reported, 
the watchman was busy tracing the offender- A thief was often 
traced by his footsteps, and if the watchman succeeded in following 
his marks to another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, 
or if he otherwise traced the property to an adjoining village, his 
responsibility ended and it was the duty of the watchman of the 
now village to take up the pursuit. Tho last village to which the 
thief was clearly traced became answerable for the property. As 
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fur ojh his means went the watchman was obliged to make up the 
amount and the rest was recovered from the villagers. In such 
oases the full amount was seldom levied, but some One wits instated 
on, and neglect or connivance was punished by transferring the post 
of the headman or watchman to the holder's nearest relative, or 
by fining him, imprisoning him in irons, or flogging him. This 
responsibility was necessary, aa besides the tuna) temptation to 
neglect, the watchman was often himself a thief, and the headman 
disposed to harbour thieves with a view to share their profits, 
Besides the regular village watchman, other guards from iho 
plundering tribes in the neighbourhood were often entertained, 
partly to help in repelling force and aid in apprehending offenders, 
but chiefly to prevent the depredations of their own tribe and to 
find out offenders when robberies wore committed. Ah a police 
officer the village headman was under the mtfuJn/ddr, who saw that 
villages acted in concert and with proper activity. When there was 
a tarsubiteddr he kept the same superintendence over the mdmlatddrs. 
All these officers had considerable establishments of foot militia 
or fJiitatbih and small parties of horse to help them m maintaining 
order in their districts, but not for the discovery of crime. The 
mdmtaiiidre had also to make arrangements with the chiefs of Bkils 
and other predatory tribes either for themselves forbearing from 
plunder or for assisting to check plundering in others. The 
vuinilalddr had large discretionary powers, and even a pdfii would 
not hesitate to secure a suspected person or take any measure that 
seemed necessary to maintain the peace of the village for which lie 
was answerable. 


Tina machinery for keeping order and detecting crime remained 
roughly efficient up to the time of Nina Fndnnvis (1800). The 
confusion at the opening of Bnjiriiv’s reign, the weakness of his 
government, the want of employment for adventurers, and the effects 
of the famine of 1802, greatly deranged the system of police. To 
remedy the disorders which crept in at this time, an officer named 
tepfisnapw or detective was appointed, whoso special duty was to 
discover and seize offenders. His jurisdiction was entirely 
independent of the ftt'r/nfotdrirs, and he had a separate hotly of horse 
and foot. Bbils and spies gathered information, and the fopunavu 
went with a body of horse to the village where the theft hud to ken 
place, seized the headman and the watchman, ami demanded the thief 
or the amount of property stolen, or, if the offence was not theft 
any fine which he thought fit to im^stj. The detective seems to 
have generally left the detection of tbo offender to the ordinary 
village police.. These new and irregular powers wore open k> much 
abuse. I he ntamhifdan and villagers loudly complained that the 
lapatnavt* was active only in extorting money under falsa 
accusations, and that robbers flourished under their protection. The 
S*TfX" in return complained that his efforts were thwarted by 
the indifference and connivance of the villagers and revenue officers. 

Even under the regular system great abuses prevailed. Criminals 
chased out of one district found a ready refuge in another. Some of 

o arge land lords made a trade of harbouring robbers, and it was 
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said that spy offender could pnrekftse his release if he had money 
to pay for it. Fake charges were made a cloak for enaction, anti 
villagers were forced to pay the value of plundered property, m the 
loss of which they had no share, and for which the losers received 
no compensation. 1 

In 1831, besides the District Snpermtendent, the strength of the 
district or regular police force was 723, including two subordinate 
and 113 inferior subordinate officers, and twenty-nine mounted and 
581 foot constables. 

The whole coat of the force was £12/146 (R* fc 1,26,460). Of this 
tho Su perintonden t J s yearly salary represented £827 [R& 8270) ; 
the salaries of the two subordinate uffirere and the 110 inferior 
subordinate officers £3509 (Us, 35,090) j and those of the twenty 
nine mounted constables at an average of £35 8s . (Rs. 354), end of 
the 581 footcon tables, at an average of £9 8«. (Be* 94), represented 
£6540 (li*. 65,400)+ Besides his pay the Superintendent received 
a sum of £262 (Ha, 2620} as horeo and travelling allowances, 
£412 (Kg. 4120) were spent on the pay and travelling; expenses 
of his establishment* and £38 o (Ha* 8850) on contingencies and 
other miner charges. On an area of 5940 square in Mas, with n 
population of 781,200 souls, these figures give a strength of one 
mim for every 8’15 square miles and 107101 people, and a cost of 
£2 2*\ td. (lid. 21-4-8) the square mile, or it little above 3^tL 
(2| annas) a head of the population. 

Exclusive of the Superintendent, of the total strength of 728, one 
officer and three constables were employed as guards at district or 
Subsidiary jails ^ thirteen o Hi cera and seventy weight constables m 
guards over lock-ups and treasuries or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure; and ninety-three officers and 467 constables on other duties. 
Resides these* fifty-one of the police were engaged on town or 
monicipa] dudes and twenty-two served in cantonments. Qf tho 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 262 wore provided 
wirii fire-arms and 466 with swords or with both swords and batons. 
Eighty-three officers and 148 constables could read nnd write and 191 
constables were being taught. Except the Superintendent who was 
a European and a subordinate officer who waa a Eurasian, all the 
members of the police force were natives of India, Two officers were 
Christians* thirty-seven officers and 200 constables Musa laid ns, twelve 
officers and seventeen constables Brahmans* eight officers and 
ninety-seven constables Bhils, thirty-five officers and 177 constables 
Aliiratbds, four officers and twenty-Eve constables Mmosbis, twenty 
officers and ninety-two constables Hindus of other castes, and one 
officer waa a Rlirsi. 

In 1881* of 123 persons accused of heinous erimes h sixty-three or 
51 per cent were convicted. Of 5907, the total number of persons 
accused of all crimes* 2865 or 48'5 per cent were convicted; and of 
£2734 (Rs* 27,340) of property stolen or alleged to have been 
stolen* £800 (Be* 8000) or 29 per cent were recovered* 

The following table gives the chief details of the amount of crime 
and of the working of the police during the nine years ending 1881: 
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Each village has a police headman or pdiil ? ono of the hereditary 
landholders or wilonddrt of the village who is appointed either for life 
or for a term of years; and two or more watchmen o TjdgluiM t generally 
BhEIs or KoKs, who work with the district police, arresting offender* 
nnd forwarding thrm to the nearest police station. Besides receiving a 
yearly cash payment of £1 (Rs« 10) or land of equal value, these village 
watchmen get doles of grain or other prodace from the cultivator*. 1 

Besides tho accommodation provided for undent rial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division* there is a subordinate jail at 
Nildifc, near tho Sessions Court. This was built in 1870, and, 
besides two rooms for female prisoners, bag fifteen iron-barred wards 
built round an open court-ysuxl It is managed by a staff of five 
persons, and is used for the custody of prisoners who have been 
committed to the Sessions Court or have been sentenced to im* 
prison moot for three months and under. In 1879 tho daily average 
number of prisoners waa sixty. The jail industries are confined to 
rice-pounding, grain-grind mg, rope-making, and oil-pressing * and 
most of tho prisoners arc employed on roadwork* Tho total cost 
of the establishment in 1879 was £307 (Rs. 3070) or an average 
of £5 2*. (Hs. 51) for each prisoner. Tho jail is remarkably healthy. 
No deaths have occurred during the last ten years. 


J In *oiue villages throe gifts have of Into fallen of ami in others waned. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE, 

As Nasik did sot form n separate district till 1660 the earliest 
balance sheet is for IS70-71. Exclusive of £27,880 (Rs. 2,78,800) 
the adjustment on account of alienated Jaudft, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1881-82 amounted* under 
reoeipte, to £298,631 (Rs, 29,66,310) against £251,72^ [Kg, 25,17,200) 
m 1870-71, and under charges to £293,680 (Eg. 29,36,890) against 
£253,0*0 (Its. 20,30,700). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments is return for services rendered, ascii as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1381-82 revenue under all heads* 
Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £212,885 
(Ra 21,28,850)/ cron a population of 781,206 an individual share 
of 5s. 5d. (lis. 2-11*4)* 

During (ho twelve years between 1870-71 and 1881-82., the 
foil i) wing changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts 
and charges. 

Land K evenue receipts, which form 43 1 2 1 per cent of the entire 
district revenue, have risen from£lJ 1,364 to £ 140,349 (Ha 11,13*640- 
Rs. 11,03*490)+ The increase is chiefly duo to the introduction of 
revised rates of survey assessment* The decrease from £29.299 to 
£27,025 (Rs. 2,92,990 - Rs. 2,70,250) in land rave one charges ia 
mainly duo to the fact that the 1870 charges included a temporary 
revenue survey establishment 

The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the twelve years ending 1831*82, including book adjustments on 
account of alienations s 
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Stamp receipts have fallen from £24,573 to £18,227 (Rs. 2,45,780- 
Rs, i r 82,270), and charges from £913 to £575 (Rs. 9130-Re. 5750), 

Exci&e receipts have risen from £5881 to £11,659 (Rs, 56,810- 
Rs. 1,16,590). The increase m due to improved excise arrangements 
which have been accompanied by an increase in expenditure from £6 
to £876 (Ra.60-Rs.S760). 

The excise revenue is derived from license f cob for the sale of 
European and other foreign liquor, a still-head duty on country 
spirit* toddy or palm juice farms, and farms of intoxicating drugs. 
For the Bale of European and other foreign liquor there were in 
1877-78 nine shops: one in Nosik, two iu Ightpnri, two in Mnnmtfd, 
and four in Milegnon. Three more shops were opened in 1878-79, 

* Thitt t-d-tal IF? nude of th« foil owing items: land revenue, £140,340; rFbunm 

JCI&,£27 ; MsriBii, £11,659; law and justd-p, £1400; fonmtH, £9fl30; jmutewd Uii*! 
JE2S73 ; weifltratioiip £107$ i |n?licV( £023 ; edtt^tkrt, £413; local fimda, £154^0 1 ami 
nmnicipu funtk, £$£4(1 
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in N^ikj Derl^lij. and Igatpnri, hot nil were closed in the same year. 
One additional shop ubs opened at Mtileg&on in 3879-80. At 
present (1882-83) there are in all fourteen shops, six of them 
licensed at £5 [Its, 50} uni eight at £10 (Ra. 100) a yean 
Temporary shops are also allowed to be opened at tbo cricket. club 
at Igatpurij when a fee of Hi (Rs t 10) is levied on each shop. Some 
of the ahops are allowed to sell liquor by the glass, others are 
reszrie^ed to a mini mum of one bottle. The number of European 
&nd other foreign liquor shops chiefly depends on the number of the 
European population; at tbo same time tha number of native 
drinkers of European liquor has of late years greatly increased. 
The recoil no from this lourco amounted on an average to about 
£76{Its, 780) during Ehe fire yearn ending 1876-77,£45 (Rs 450) in 
WJ7-M, £6U (Ih. 600) in 1878-79, JtoG (Ks. 500) in 1870-SO, £1 12 
(R& r 1120) in 1880-81, and £110 (Rb* 1100) fa 1881-82. The main 
source of the excise revenue is the consumption of country liquor 
mod© from maht i Rossia Rtifolm flowers, most of which ore gathered 
in the district and thereat brought from Thtfaa and KhAnde&h and 
occasionally from Gujnrit hi the case of mdm liquor the still-head 
duty system wps in force in part of the district for a short period 
before 137G-77, when the average yearly realizations a mounted to 
£8td Rj*. 88GQ). In 1876-77 the still-head daty syitetn was 
abandoned and the farming system introduced, by which the right 
of leaking and selling country liquor was sold by auction from year 
to year Sometime single shops were sold, and sometimes groups 
of shop-i in odc or more sub-di visions. There were fortv-four shops 
licensed for the stile of country liquor in 1S77-78. 'the number 
and tb* position of the shops have chanced bttlo from vonr to 
yeiir, but the grouping hna varied according to the wish of the 
bidders The liquor was generally distilled in the shop where it 
was sold* but if a license-holder had several ntiops he generally had 
one still from which all his shops were supplied. A fee of 1 Id, 
{I onfia; n gallon was levied on liquor taken from one sub-division 
to another. A good deal of illicit distilling ™ said to go on in the 
oa u ?4<ln i ah -a irisbiis and in Peiut where the people are much given 
to drinking, where moha is plentiful, and where the chance of 
detection is small. Government did not interfere witli the sale price 
of liquor, but id the case of shops on the NizWa frontier agree meats 
Imd been taken during the two years ending 1879.80, requiring the 
Iicecse-holders to sell at an uniform rate ol tid, (4e)jurt#) u bottle of 
r*®*; 1.. (8 a*,) ei bottle of phulj and It. Gti. 12 anna*) n brittle of 
teuffe 1 Ijiqnor m not allowed to be sold of©r 25° under proof. 
The shops wore examined by the police, by a special excise or &bkdri 
inspector on£f (Re, 40), aad by a few police specially disputed for 
the purpose. The dbkiri inspector who had been supplied with 
jestruintats for the purpose also tested the atrangth of the liquor. 
Ihe amount of each fahn was paid in twelvo monthly in,raiments, 
and the rnW’ons were £9972 (Rs. 90,720) in 1877-78, £10,604 
fRa. 1,00,040) m 1878-79, £11,902 (Its. 1,19,920) in 1879-80, and 
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f 12,255 (Bh. 1,22,550) in 1880-81. 1 In 18S1-52, this system of 
forming the pmilege of making and telling country spirits bv shops 
or Hub'divisions was abandoned, and the whole district was farmed 
ior a period of three years ton single individual on hi* guaranteeing 
* minimum yearly revenue of £]2J2G (IK 1,21,200) to be paid in 
tJ© shfipo of still-bead duty on each gallon removed for sale from & 
central dial; tilery to bo built by the contractor according to plana 
approved by the Abkari Commissioner, and on condition of the 
buildings being taken over by Government at a valuation to be made 
by the Executive Engineer. The still-bead duty rates were at first 
bier] at 5*. (Ra + 24) per gallon of strength of 25° under proof, and 
3^ 4d. fRs, 1-10-8) per gallon of strength B0° under proof, for the 
wbolu district. After a few months 1 experience these rates were 
fuuiid to be too high in some of the sub-divisions?, where the people 
are very poor and in which, owing to the plentiful production of 
mohti r the incentives to illicit di si Hint ion are great. The rates were 
therefore reduced in Bright^ Kalvnn, and FeUifc to 3*. 0d, (Hs* J I) 
hr 25 under proof and to 111 6d. (12 anna*) for 65° under proof. 
An establishment of on* inspector cm £12 10*. (Rs. 12a}, one head 
constable on £1 U. (Rs. 12}, and four constables on 16*. (fh* 8) each 
a month for tho distillery,, and on© inspector, three sub-inspectors p 
two head constable^ana twelve constables with flu additional cost- 
of £-J7 10*. (Rsr 373) for inspection duty, making a total monthly 
cpst 8*- (Ks, 544), has been entertained for the management 

of the central distillery ami the protection of fcho revenue* 

The revenue from toddy or palm-juice has hitherto been confined 
to Malegaon, where a baker mm the fermented juice as yeast. A 
Ir.rtBo is given every year which produced on an average £2 5*. 
(Rs. 22J) during the Eve y^rs ending 1876-77, £6 8t* (R* 64] 
in 18*8-79 and IS/L'-HO, and £■ ■ !■ I4* r (Rs. 47} id 1880-81- Since the 
ls£ of August 1881, Government have authorised the levy of a tax 
of I*. (8 a tin**) on each palm-Lre# which is tapped, and the toddy 
farm revenue realised in 1881-82 about £Gt> (Ra, 660), 

Intoxicating drugs include gtinja, bhang, and every preparation 
nml admixture of [he same and ©very intoxicat tug drink or substance 
tmniifacturptl from hemp, grab, or other material not included in 
tin? term liquor* The drugs usually retailed are known by the names 
Of gdnja, bhang, tkaras, mdjttm, yaknli, shrikhand, panda, and bhoja, 
all tnnre or leg* the product and preparation of the hemp Cannabis 
tsadvn plant* Gdnjti is the flower h ud bhrhitj the dried leaves of the 
hemp plant. Qdnjtt is used only in smoking mixed with tobacco; 
thing t piiiiudetl with spices And sn^nr und diluted in tnilk or water,, 
forms a palatable drink; charm is the juice of the hemp plant and is 
used in smoking ; bhoja is :m intoxicating liquid prepared by boiling 
the seeds of old jniri Sorghum vulgare, gitlect Tinospom cardifolia* 
hhinff } and kttrhaht Strychpoa mx vomica in water; the rest ziro 
©oifi positions of spices mire d with bhdntj boiled in clarified butter. 

1 Ot the wKialu mm &f £V2> Jo5 in |SS] p with fulir pJiopi, eon EribuU*il £^3HKI * 

Rlismr, vrith two shop, 4"tSr>: [flitpnri , with two all-op*, £1070 i Piintari wiith four 
£507; NiphlA. with five abop*, £900 ; LhiSilor, with four Bhoua p £tl43; Ypolt 
With twosLjp^ £93® ; \UUgum, with five- ehwps F £211© i Ntadpau p with two shops! 
£050; Ktalixi* with four ahojw r £1000; £ah-ui t with four thou, £575 ; und Point 
with mil shop 1 *, £$50. 
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The revenue from the cons umption of intoxicating drugs is realised 
by annual aunt ion sales of the privilege of retailing these drags 
throughout the year* From the 1st of January 1881 the manufacture 
and gale of any of the drugs by a cultivator without a license has 
been prohibited. Separate forma of licenses have been prescribed 
for wholesale and retail sale; the annual farm system has been 
maintained; forms of permits for import, export, transport, and 
removal of the drugs have been laid downj and fees at the rate of 
Rs. 5 for 800 pounds (10 m/ifia), and Re, 1 for every additional 160 
pounds (2 man*) or fraction of a pound, are levied on each permit, 
provided that the fee is charged only once in each transaction and 
that no fee is levied when the drugs aro transported from one 
place to another within the district, Bhmig and gdnja are brought 
for sale from Ahmaduagnr, About twenty-three bhangr and ganja 
shops and two mmum shops yielded a yearly average revenue of 
about £589 (Eta. 5890) during the five years ending 1876-77, £580 
(Rs. 5800) in 1 877.78, Mm (Rr. 4020) in 1878-79, £470 (Rs. 4700) in 
1879-80* £424 (Ra.4240) m 1830-81,and £511 (Re. 5110) in 1881-82. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, rose from £953 to £1400 
(R& 9580-Rs. 14,009), and charges from £8645 to £15,479 
(Rs. 80,450 -Ra. 1,54,790). The increase m charges is due to the 
payment of the Assistant Judge and hie establishment, and to the 
additional establishment sanctioned for the service of judicial 
processes in the subordinate courts* 

Forest receipts rose from £2288 to £9630 (Re. 22,880^*, 98,300), 
and expenditure from £1444 to £6282 (Rs. 14,410 - Rs, 62,820). 
1 lie additional expenditure is dne to the increased cost of establish¬ 
ment, and to compensation for lands taken for forest purposes 
The following table shows, exclusive of the recoveries from 
official salaries, the amounts realized from the iocome tax (1870-1873) 
and the license tax (1878-1881)* N o comparison can bo made owing 
to the different nature of the two taxes : 
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Post receipts have risen from £3287 to £14,342 (Rs 32 8JO- 
Rs v 1,43,420), and charges from £3316 to £7166 (Rs. 83,1601 

Rs. 71 ? 660), 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £498 to £963 (Rs 4980- 
Rs* 9630) ; charges have fallen from £2230 to £963 (Rs, 22,300- 
R& 9630), 

Registration receipts hare fallen from £1082 to £1076 (Its 10 820- 
Rs, 10,760), and charges from £]0D4 to £894 (Its, 10,040-Rs 8940) 
Ifefore the 1st of April 1871 the receipts and iharges on account of 
the Repstration Department were shown under Uw wd Justice, 

In the fol owing Ldanco sheet* of 1870-71 and 1881-82 the fibres 

° n >° lb si ^s represent book ndjostments. 
On the receipt side the items £26,032 (Rs. 2,50,320) and £27 880 
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represent the additional revenue the district would 
yield had none of its land been alienated. On the debit side, the 
items £7936 (Rs. 79,360) ancl £7671 (Ha. 76,710) entered under 
Jand revenue, are the rental of lands granted to village headmen or 
putilgf except those engaged solely on police duties, and to village 
accountants or kulkarni#, and other village officers and servants 
JJe items £15,959 (Rs, 1,59,500) and £19,115 (He. 1,01,150) under 
allowances and assignments, represent the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary officers and other non-service 
claimants who have not accepted the terms of the vuian settlement. 
The items £1145 (Rs, 11,4-10) and £1094 (Rs. 10,940) under police, 
represent the rental of lands granted to village headmen and 
watchmen employed on police duties. On the other hand, cash 
allowances arc debited to the different heads of accounts according 
to the nature of the allowances. Thus cosh grants to headmen, 
accountants, Mfairs, and other useful village servants are included 
in the land revenue chargee. In the same Way grants of cash to 
non-service claimants are included in the total allowance and 
assignment charges; and cash grants to pdtife and watchmen 
employed solely on police duties are included in the police charges. 
_ JfjjSlK BALAKCE SHEETS, iS70-71 AND ISSt^S, 
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REVENUE OTHER THAK IMPERIAL, 

The district local funds, collected to promote rural education, and 
supply roads, water, drains, rest -bouses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects, amounted in 1681-62 to a total sum of £17,816 
(Rs. 1,78,160). Tbe expenditure for the samp year was £16,747 
(Re. 1,57,470). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, the 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellaneous 
items of revenue. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart as a road fund and the rest ns a school fund, yielded in 
16sl-!;2 n revenue of £11,450 (Rs. 1,14,500 )} smaller funds, including' 
a ferry fund, & toll fund, a travellers’ bungalow f Un d, and a cattle- 
ponnd fund yielded £2747 (Rs. 27,470); Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2518 (Rs. 25,190); and miscellaneous 
receipts, including certain items of land revenue, school fees, and in¬ 
terest, to £1100 (Rs. 11,000), or a total snm of £17,815 {Rs. 1,73,160) , 
Tins revenue is administered by committees composed partly of 
officials and partly of private members. Besides the district 
committee consisting of the Collector, assistant and deputy 
collectors, the executive engineer and the education inspector as 
official and the proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders 
m non-official members, each sub-division has its committee 
consisting of au Assistant Collector, the mAmlatdar, a public works 
officer, and the deputy education inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as 
non-official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their 
local requirements to the notice of the district committee which 
prepares the yearly budget. 

lor administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other for instruction During 1881-82 the receipts and diebnrsemeats 
aimer these two heads were us follows : 
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Since l-.09 the following local fund works Life been carried out 

lo improve communications, about 500 miles of road Lave either 

ten miv e or bridged 3 and planted with trees at a cost 

o about £tJ-,450 (Ra. 5,24,800). To improve the water-supply 

1 arTTangements, at a total coat of £§2,384 

f 9 , j,-. 8,840}, about 240 wella, 33 reservoirs, and 6 water troughs 

nave been made or repaired, and 32 cattle-pounds and other 

miscellaneous worts have been completed. To help villa™ 

instruction, 34 schools have been either built or repaired at a cost 

of about £ 06+0 (Rs. 56,450). For the comfort of travellers 125 

rest-houses, lo7 village offices or chdvdia, mid 4S travellers' 

!asfr?T* ™7i . l ^ 811 flltiep btlilt or re P aired **> * total cost of about 
*&401 (Jm S-ljOlUJ. 

In 1831-S3 there were si* municipalities, at Teola, Sinnar, 
ilfitaTniobik, and Igatpnri. All of these lave been 
established since 18-53. The total municipal revenue in 1331-82 
amounted to £8046 (lis. 86,460. Of this sum £3167 flis 31 670) 
wera recQverrf from octroi dues, £2689 (Rs. 20,890) from o house 
l' iX > Li lli ^KSh /-130J from a toll and wheel tax 3 £1881 (Ra 18 810) 

from assessed tales, and £716 (Rs, 7160} from miscellaneous 
bop rces. 


knder the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (YI 
of 18 1 8), all these municipalities ax® town municipalities, administered 
by a body of commissioners witli the Collector ns the President and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as 
vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the proportion of 
at least two non-official to each official member. After April 1883 
the municipalities of E&nk, Yeola, and Mdlegnon will be made city 
municipalities. * 


The following statement g 
charges, and the incidence of 
March 1832 : 


ives for each municipality the receipts, 
taxation during the year ending 31st 


Kfitii Municipal Drlaih, 1B81-S3, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I NSTRUCTION. 

Is; ISS1-S2 tk&ro were 2 62 Government and aided schools, or an 
average of one school lor every 63 inhabited villages, with 13,254 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of9736 J 4 pupils or S72 
per cent of 111,491 the male population between six and fourteen 
years of ago* 

Excluding superintendence charges, the expenditure on account 
of these schools amounted in 1881-82 to 16560 (Rs* 65,600), of 
which £2285 (Ets. 22,850} were debited to provincial and £4275 
(Rs, 42,750) to local and other funds. 

In 1381-82, tinder the Director of Public Instruction, and iho 
Education Inspector, North-East Division, tho education of the 
district wna conducted hj a local staff 423 strongs consisting of 
a deputy inspector with a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1800), an 
assistant deputy inspector for Nasik and Ahmadnagar with a yearly 
salary of £^0 (Ets. 900), and 421 masters and assistant masters of 
schools with yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £240 (Rs. 60- 
Rs* 2400)* 

In 250, of the 262 schools, Marathi was taught; in four Marathi 
and Urdu; in four English and Mardthi; one was a high school 
teaching English, Mar&tnij Sanskrit, and Persian to the University 
entrance standard; and three were English-teaching schools for the 
children of Europeans and Eurasians at Igntpuri. 

The following figures show the increase of tho teaching machinery 
of the district during the last twenty*seven years* In 1855 there 
were fifteen vernacular schools with 1208 names on tho rolls. In 
1865-fifi there were sixty schools* eight of them teaching English m 
well as ManUhi, with 4132 names on the rolls. In 1875-76 then^ 
were 172 schools, including a high school, and a total of 8016 
pupils* In 1831-82 there were 262 schools and 13,254 pupils. 

Two girls' schools were for tho first time opened in 1868 at Ndsit 
and Yeoln. A third was opened at Siuo&r in 1878-79, and four 
more at CMndor* Milegaon, Ndndgaon, and Trimbak in 1881-82 
In tho CMndor school Urdu is taught, and in the rest Mardthi. 
Of 321 girls, the total number of pupils in these schools in 1881*82 
279 were Hindus forty ^one Mufl&hninsj aad ono was a Bhii 

s 23-42 
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The 1881 census returns give lor the chief races of tho district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
742,875, the total Hindu population, 6699 (males 6630, females 69) 
or 0’90 per cent below fifteen and 1284 (males 1264, females 20) 
or 0*17 per cent above fifteen wore under instruction; 1132 
(males 1091, females 38) or 0*15 per cent below fifteen and 17,771 
(males 17,627, females 144) or 2'39 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; 308,968 (mules 154,592, females 154,476) or 41*59 
per cent below fifteen and 407,018 (males 195,863, females *211,153) 
or 54'78 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 85,294, the 
total Mtisalmfin population, 480 (males 476, females 4) or 1*35 per 
cent below fifteen and 95 (males 79, females 16) or 0 26 per cent 
above fifteen were under instruction f 83 (males 74, females 9) or 
0*23 per cent below fifteen and 934 (males 925, females 9) or 2*64 
per cent above fifteen were instructed j 12,985 (males 6498, females 
t>487) or 36*79 per cent below fifteen and 20,717 (males 10,289, 
females 10,428) or 58 69 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 
2644 Christians 292 (males 161, females 131) or 11*04 per cent 
below fifteen, and 28 (males 16, females 12) Or 1*05 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction; 52 (males 36, females 16) or 1*96 
per cent below fifteen and 1173 (males 944, females 229) or 44*36 
per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 418 (males 212, females 
206) or 15*80 per cent below fifteen and 081 (males 401, females 280) 
or 25*75 per cent above fifteen were illiterate: 
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Fupit* by Kkc. The following statement shows that of the two races of the district* 
the Mnsalm&xis have the larger proportion of their boys and girls 
under ins tract ion. The marked increase in the number of Mu caiman 
pupils since 1805 (from 1S5 to 740) is partly due to the special 
efforts that have been made to increase the number of Urdu 
schools: 

Pupils by Rate, 1 £&& *!$$$, 
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Of 13,254! the total number of pupils in Government and aided 
schools in 1081-82, there were thirty Europeans, seventy-nine- 
Indo-Enrepeang, thirty-^ijc Portuguese, 115 or Q’66 per cent Native 
Christians ; 2936 or 22'ld per cent Brahmans ; 258 or 1^4 per cent 
Kahatrijaa or Rajputs; seventy-two or 0 fc 05 per cent Kdyastha or 
PrabbtLB j 162 or I “22 per cent. LingAyats; 327 or 2*46 per cent 
Jaim; 1687 or 8'19 per cent traders, almost (til Vfinls and BMtids; 
8198 or 24 12 per cent husbandmen, chiefly Kunbis ; 2017 or 15*14 
per cent artisans, Senary Sut£rs, LoHra, and Shimpis; 458 or 3'4S 
per cent shopkeepers, Gh^ncbiSj ICachis, and Titmbolis f 199 or 1 # 49 
per cent labourers and servants! Dhobis, Bhistia, and Bhoia; 299 or 
2*25 per cent depressed classes! MocAis, DhedSp Bhaugia, Mangs, 
and Jfhirs; and 358 or 2 70 per cent iniseelbneonsj Bh&ta, 
VanjAris, and BharvAds; 1289 or 9’72 per cent Mu&almAns, of whom 
forty-four were Moghuls, twenty-one Bohoris, 306 Mi Amis, 918 were 
Kbojds and McmauH, and two were Path A ns; twenty-two PArsis ; six 
Beni-I&raels or Indian Jews^ and 306 or2 + 30 per cent belonged to 
the aboriginal or hill tribes* 

The following table prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department! shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with the cost to Government: 

Kdiik Schitd Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1376-60. 
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In tbe town rf Nfcik there were in 1879-80 nine Government 
B ch^l a with US4 names on the rolls and ftn avetng® attendance 
of 899 5 pupils or 4 0 per cent of the city population. Of these 
achoofc one was a high school and eight were regular schools, 
seven for hoys and one for girls. Tho average vearlv 
pnp.1 IQ the high school was £6 8s. 9id. ffti! 6144$*; 
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% otter schools the coat varied from £1 6*. 0$d, to Sir. 8d. (Rs. 13-04 - 
B& 2*13-4), Since 1671, four pupils have, on an average, passed the 
University entrance examination from the Nosik High School, 1 In 
addition to the schools mentioned above there were in 1879-80 three 
private schools belonging fo the Church Mission Society atSharaupur 
near N&sik, one an Anglo-vernacular and two vernacular schools, 
one for boys and one for girls with seventy-seven names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of seventy pupils. 

In Yeola there were in 1879-80 five schools, one a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular schools with 494 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 359. The cost of each pupil 
in the Anglo-vernacular school was £1 3#. 8Jd. (Rs, 11-13*9) and in 
the vernacular schools from £1 &#. 84d to 2s. 8l<f, [Ra, 14-13-3- 
Rs. 1-5*5), 

In M&lcgaon there were four schools,one of them a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular school and three vernacular schools, with 374 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 262, The coat 
of each pupil in the Auglo-vernacular school was £1 2a, 7JJ, 
(Rs. 11-4-10), and iti tho vernacular schools from 14*, 3 \d + to 9#. 8kd. 
(Rs.7-24 - Rs. 4-13-8), 

In Sinnar there were two vernacular schools with 295 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 215 pupils. The cost for 
each pupil in the vernacular schools varied from 13s, lOd. to 8#. &i<f, 
(Ra,0-14-8 - Rs, 4-0-4), In Vinchur there was one vernacular school, 
with 113 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 92*3 pupils, 
Thu cost of each pupil whs 17** 8Jd. (Rs. 3-13-5), In Chaudor 
there were two vernacular schools, with 150 names on the rods and 
an average attendance of 122, The cost of each pupil varied from 
£1 2s. 9ftf. to 7s. I Id. (Rs. 11-6-0 - Ra, 3-94)* 

Exclusive of the six towns of NiSsik, Teola, Siunar, Malegaon, 
Vinchnr.and Chinder, the district of Nlslk was in 1879-80 provided 
with 158 schools or an average of one school for every ten inhabited 
villages. 

The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 
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Before the opening of Govern incut schools, every large rill age 
had its private echoed which was generally taught by a Brahman, 
Since the opening of Government schools the number of private 
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schools has (1879-86) fallen to twenty-three with an attendance of 
630 pupils. Nearly one-fourth of the private schools ore found in 
Ntisifc city ; the rest are scattered over the chief country towns. Stray 
Bnihmnus sometimes open temporary schools in villages where 
there are no Government schools, bat few of these villages can 
supply as many as ten pupils. The Brahman teacher is paid gene¬ 
rally in grain and sometimes in cash. His total yearly receipts 
probably vary from £7 4*. to £8 8& (Ets> 73 - Rs* 84), In large 
villages where CrDvemmenfc schools are now opened, teachers of this 
class used to earn from £10 to £15 (Rs. 1QO - Rs. 150) a year and 
sometimes more. The managers of such schools have several sources 
of income. On joining the school a boy offers from 6<L to 2s. (Re*i - 
Ron 1] and a cocoanut to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. The 
usual rata of fees varies from 3d. to It, (2-8 amuur) a month accord* 
mg to the means of the pupil's parents. The master generally gives 
two holidays, on the first and the last day of the month, and cn 
these days he receives from each pupil a betclnut, a quarter of an 
anna and a handful, or phaxkij of grain. When a boy has 
finished the multiplication tables he is generally promoted "to the 
class of copy, kh&rdft t writers. On promotion ho pays the master a 
fee of from 2s. to 4s, (He, 1 - Ha, 2), These promotions are made od 
lucky days such as the New Year's Hay (March - April or October- 
November], the tenth of the first half of A*hmn (August-September), 
and Makar Sankrunt (12th January), On the occasion of the thread 
or marriage ceremony of one of the pupils the teacher claims a 
present of a turban and a pair of waistcloths. Boys seldom stay at 
these schools after they arc fifteen, and most of tho pupils are under 
ten or twelve. Girls do not attend private schools Boys of from 
six to eight or nine are taught the multi plication tables, lldII after¬ 
wards learn to write by tracing letters on a sanded board. The 
beat of these private schools teach their pupils to read current 
Marti till or Mod i fluently and write it dearly, and give them extreme 
skill in mental arithmetic, Tho I joys go to the teacher 1 *? dwellings. 
If his house is small the master hires or procures a place for his 
School, 

Two weekly Maitithi papers are published in Nasik town, the Nmik 
Vritla or Nasik Nows of ten and tho tiarnja Lahari or the Ganges* 
Waves of three years' standing. Both are poorly conducted on 
single sheets and cost subscribers 4f. (Rs. 2) a year if paid in advance, 
and 6s. (Rs, 3) if paid in arrears. The circulation of each of tho 
two papers is below 100 copies. Other papers have from time to 
time been started in Ntisik, but all have failed from want of support 

Bemdofl the Nasik Native General Library, which was established 
in 1840, there are three libraries, one at Yeola which was begun in 
18G6 and two in Hdlegaon, tho Camp Library opened in 1853 and 
the Town Library In 1865, There are also two reading-rooms at 
Hmnar and at Diudori. Tho Naaik Library h accommodated in the 
Collector's office which was formerly the Peshwa'a palace► Besides 
Homo vernacular papers, the library subscribes for the two Bombay 
dailies and has about 2000 books English and vernacular. 
oubacnptLous varying from C<L to 6#, (He,* - Us, 3) amount to about 
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of £10 (Rb. 100). 1 fie charges amount to about £(50 (Ra. OOUJ a year. 

Tbo Yeola Library is held in a hired building, li subscribes for 
aoreral vernacular papers and has about 400 volume?, mostly 
vernacular. The subscriptions vary from 3d. to 2*. (Re * - Re J) 
n month and yield about £12 (Rs. 120} a year, the municipality 
paying a yearly grunt of £ti (Rs. 5U), The charges come to about 
£10 ,Rs. 100). The fdalegaon Camp Library is held in a Govern, 
ment building. At starting, besides presents of books from English 
officers, the library had a donation of £5 (Ra. 50) from Lord Falk¬ 
land, the Governor of Bombay, and two donations of £20 {Rs, 200} 
and £25 2?. (Ha. 251) from European and Native residents of the 
camp. The library subscribes for some weekly papers, English and 
vernacular, anti has about 1100 volumes, mostly Eng liaK hqJ a f evr 
vernacular. The library has a yearly income of about £12 [Rs. 120) 
which is solely derived from monthly subscriptions which vary from 
6tf. to 2s. (He.) - Re. 1). The charges amount to about £9 (Rs. !>D) 
a year. The Mdlegaon City Library is hold in a hired house. It had 
a building of its own which was destroyed by the 1372 floods. 
The library subscribes for a few vernacular newspapers, and bos 
about 300 volumes, most of them presented by Mr. G. F. Sheppard, 
C.S., who was the First Assistant Collector of Klutndesh when the 
library was started. Monthly subscriptions ranging from 6d, to 2 a. 
(Re.) - Re. 1) yield a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400), and the 
Malegnon municipality pays a yearly grant of 13 12a. (Rs. 36). The 
charges amount to about £10 (Us. 100), The Sinimr Reading-room 
started in 1374 subscribes for eight weekly papers; the library 
contains about fifty volumes. The yearly income of about £15 
(Rs. 15(1) is derived from monthly subscriptions and a yearly 
municipal grant of £2 &g, (Rs. 24). The charges amount to about 
£12 (Rs. 120}. The Dindori reading room contains about fifty 
volumes and has got about twenty subscribers, the average yearly 
income being £4 (Rs. 40) and the expenditure £3 Via, (Ha 30), 

Several societies or xnbhda have boon started in Nfink. The 
JTffoik jSdrra/aaik Sabha or Public Society was started on the 15th 
of May 1801), under the influence of the Poena Society of the raiuo 
name. Forty-two names wore originally registered as members, 
but the number has since fallen to thirty.one. The subscription of 
tho members is supposed to represent one day's income. The 
society mot regularly for about :i year and twice petitioned Govern¬ 
ment on municipal matters. There was a slight revival of interest 
in October 1880. With this exception, since 1870, the aria to n r e of 
the society has been little more than nominal. 

On the 7th April 1875, three Deccan Brahmans went from Ndsik 
to Sinner and persuaded 1518 of the Sinnar people to form a public 
society, tarmjatiikmihlui, and sign a paper making this society their 
agents. Of the 1518 persons, who signed the paper, 138 were 
chosen members- No additions have since been made. Tho 
members are all Hindus, chiefly Brdhraans, pleadens, merchants, and 
largo landholders. The yearly expenditure which amounts to about 
£5 (Rs. 50} is met by subscription. There is a standing committee, 
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and quarterly general meetings are held. The society petitioned 
Govcfrnmect in 1870 against the Revenue Jurisdiction Billj and in 
favour of repairing the Sinuar town walls. It is said to have no local 
inflneuee- 

On the 15 th Jnne 1880* a Landlord's Well wishing Society* Inthnddr 
Hii&hhu Sabka M was started at Nififk. The objects of the society 
are stated to be to consider the orders relating to the holders of land 
and other state grants* and lay their grievances before Govern mem j 
to suggest changes lor the benefit of these classes ; and to give 
advice to landholders and grant-hold era. The society numbers 
forty-five members, most of whom aro local land and grant holders. 
The objects of the society are carried out by a subcommittee which 
meets once a fortnight. The expenses amount to £3 (Rs. 30) a 
year. They arc met by contributions from lour of the members- 
The society has thrice petitioned Government, against section 86 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code, against the levy of Local Funds 
Cess from" the holders ef grant or tndm lands, and in favour of 
allowing the holders of alienated villages to name their own village 
officers. 

The Nosik Elocution Society or VaitrUva Salha was started on 
the 25th of August 1ST®, at Nfisik, by some of the leading people 
of the town. The object ol the society is to encourage public 
speaking by giving prizes to good M&rritm speak ere* Two or three 
subjects, political social or religious* are announced every year by 
the secretary* and candidates arc invited to speak on those subjects at 
a public meeting to he held two months after the issue of the notice* 

A committee of five members chosen from the audience decides the 
merits of the speakers* and prizes of from £21®*, to £3 IGr. (Rs. 28 - 
Rs. 3b) are given to the successful competitors* The necessary 
funds are raised by private yearly subscript ions, and the subscribers 
are considered members of the Sabha for the time being* 

On the 9 th May 1880* a literary society called the GW;» Parinhad 
or Sanskrit Society was established by Mr. Shivr4m R&mkri&hna 
with the object of raising a class of floent Sanskrit speakers* The 
society consists of a President, two vice-prusidonts* two secretaries, 
and eight permanent members* A meeting is held on thy first day 
of every Hindu month at which Sanskrit only is spoken. At each 
meeting the President chooses a theme for tbo nevt meeting. 
Candidates who are willing to speak on the proposed theme send in . 
their names* and* on the day of the meeting, four members form a 
committee and assign a certain number of marks to each speaker. 
At the close of the meeting the marks am shown to the President 
who gives a prize to the speaker to whom the largest number of 
marks haa been awarded, The meetings of the aocioty are popular 
and success fill, and have revived the interest in Sanskrit which had 
nearly died out . 1 


> 65 fur mine thorn** hn;c been cboMil : ( 1 ) A ilftfrcripthm of the Qmng/as ; ( 2 ) 3, am - 
krit tiTimmur j (3) A brief description of the Bhdratiya Tirihfii or me Fed wilcn of 
India; [41 A BrAhman** Upily Dntieii; (SI Hindu SfeAafcr&i ; (6j FaIk imdcdw ; (7) The 
uae at kBQwl&dge; (S) The Life of Sbwslurichiryi s (&) Whit ifl Truth ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 


Jflsisc Is one of the healthiest districts in Western India. Tho 
eastern parts are subject to great varieties of temperature, the 
thermometer occasionally falling below the freezing point in January 
imd February and rising to 100° in April and Hay, Over the whole 
district the average yearly maximum temperature is about 88° 
and the minimum about 65r* * The rainfall is heavy in the hilly tracts 
in the west, moderate in the centra and uncertain and scanty 
hi the cast. Westerly winds prevail during the hot weather 
(March* May) and in the rainy season (June-October), and north* 
east and north winds during the cold months (November-March). 

The commonest and most fatal disease is fever, sometimes of a 
malignant typo. 1 Next to levers the chief diseases arc bowel 
complaints, bronchitis, and skin diseases. Except that guinea-wonu 
is common during the rainy months nothing has bean recorded of 
the other forms of local disease* 

Fever, which is most common after tbo close o! the rainy season 
(October-Nbvember), is the great endemic disease causing more than 
fifty per cent of the total deaths. The type of fever is almost 
always intermittent at the beginning, find in ordinary cases remains 
intermittent throughout the attack for a longer or shorter period. 
Spasms of fever often follow one another, till the patient is reduced 
to great weakness accompanied by enlargement of the spleen, followed 
by a fatal attack of inflammation of the lungs or bowels. In the 
morn severe seizures the fever spasms quickly change into low 
continual fever, under which the patient rapidly sinks to coma and 
death. Malarial fevers are commoner than might be expected in a 
district so free from marshes or large tracts of forest.® Of 145,989 
or a yearly average of 11,230 deaths from fever during the thirteen 
years ending 1881, there were 3584 deaths in 1869, 5699 in 1870, 
7788 ill 187 I f 12,429 in 1872, 9070 in 1873, 8501 in 1874, ! 1,107 in 
1875, 12,008 in 1879, 14 h 89& in 1877, 21,360 in 1878, 11,709 in 
1879, 11,481 in 1880, and 10,327m 1881. 

Of 19,544 or a yearly average of about 1503 deaths from bowel 
complaints during the thirteen years ending 1881, there were 988 
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deaths in 1860, 1181 m 1870, 1718 in 1871, 1050 in 1872, 1106 in 
1878, 1337 in 1874, 1718 in 1875, 1080 in 187G, 1701 in 1877,2010 
in 1878, 1122 in 1879, 1201 in 1880, and 1701 in 1881. 

During the thirteen years ending 1881 only two years 1873 and 
1874 bare been free from cholera. In the remaining eleven years 
the tmtuber of deaths averaged 1078 or l 1 09 per 1000. Tbo 
epidemic was fiercest in 1875 when there were 2812 deaths or 3*83 
per 1000, and mildest in 1870 when there were fifty-three deaths 
or 0 - 00 per 1000. The details are : 
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In 1881, when there wore 1401 or 44*61 per cent deaths out of 
8275 attacks, the district was free from cholera until the 31st of 
July, when a case was reported from the town of Malegnun, On 
that day there were 14 attacks and 3 deaths. In August there 
were 977 attacks and 476 deaths. In September cholera continued 
unabated, disappearing only in Yeoln and causing 420 deaths out 
of 1090 attacks. Tti October though it disappeared from Igutpim 
Bub-division and Mdlrgaon cantonment it reappeared in Yeoln, 
causing 503 deaths out of HOG attacks. In November there was a 
k udden decrease though it continued in five aub-divisions causing 
50 deaths out of 82 attacks. The last mao occurred iu Niimpur in 
Raglan on the 30th of November, Of 147 affected by cholera out 
oF 1629, one was in July, 39 in August, 59 in September, 47 in 
October,, and one in November. 

Since the beginning of British rule cholera has from time to time 
broken out with more or leas severity in tlio town of Nii<ik Its 
impure water-supply, its low-lying and crowded quarters cutoff 
from the breeze, and the frequent arrivals of era healthy pilgrims 
make Nosik specially liable to attacks of cholera. The B evere*t 
outbreaks on record were in 1810-26, 1820-30, and in 1838-39 
Besides those specially fatal outbreaks, the Nasik hospital returns 
show that m fourteen years 1 cholera wn, epidemic, ntid that in two 
more (18&7 and 1863) sporadic cases occurred. In the fourteen years 
when it was epidemic, cholera has broken out twice in January, 
once in February, twice in April, three times in May, twice in June 
once m July, once iu August, and once in September. The disease 
scetna never to have appeared iu March, October, November or 
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December. But, at quo time or another, it baa prevailed during 
every mouth of the year; in June nine time?, id May eight time^ 
in July seven times, in February and April four times, in Jan wary 
llireo times, in March, August and September twice, and in 
October, November and December, once* 

Xu 1346 there were 1440 deaths, about 20 DO id 1354, and about 
2y0 in I860, Siuce 1S70 a more accurate record has been kept of 
the progress of the different epidemics. In 1871, between the 28th 
April and the 5th July, there were 134 seizures and 45 deaths. In 
1872 cholera appeared on the 25th January and lasted till the 
24th February, ft broke out again on the 7th of Alay and continued 
till the 28th of August. Iu both outbreaks there wore altogether 
411 seizures and 185 deaths. Thu N:Lsik hospital returns for the 
eight ye^s ending 18S2 record II cases and 5 deaths in 1875, 2 
cases and 2 deaths in 1876, 2 4 cases and 11 deaths in 1877, 25 oases 
and 9 deaths in 1878, no eases in 1879 and 1880, 70 cases aud 0 
deaths in 1881, and 140 cases and 38 deaths in 1882* 

In ail these outbreaks the disease seems to have been the true 
Asiatic malignant cholera, though the later outbreaks, perhaps from 
thy greater cure paid to the cleanness of the town, have been some* 
what mild The attacks have been slightly more frequent in the 
hot months than nt other seasons. The heat aud the scanty supply 
of water may have been predisposing causes ; but the difference 
has not been sufficiently marked to prove that the hot weather 
specially favours the disease 1 * Except a few sporadic cases, the town 
has at times boon altogether free from cholera for one, two, and 
Oven four years. From August 1869 till April 1871 cholera wm 
unknown. On the 28th of April 1871 a case occurred and was traced 
to travellers returning from Pandhiirpnr, where cholera had prevailed 
in the previous November. The cause of the two outbreaks in 
1872 could not be distinctly traced, But an examination of the 
death reports of the different sub-division a showed that cholera had 
prevailed more or less from the time of its introduction from 
PundburpLir in November 1870 to November 1872, when it entirely 
ceased. As far as has been observed, cholera attacks all classes iu 
all jHirts of tho town, though on the whole the poor suffer moat. In 
the outbreak between the 14rh of May and 26th of July 1346, in 
a population of 23,091, of 1950 seizures 1440 were fatal er 8 4 per 
cent of attacks aud O'2 per cent of deaths* In the 1871 outbreak, 
in a population of 22,878, of 134 seizures 45 wore fatal, or a 
percentage of 0'C ef attacks, and O'2 of deaths. In 1872, in a 
population of 22,436, of 441 seizures 135 wore fatal or nearly 2 per 
cent of attacks and 0 ! 1 por cent of deaths. 

After cholera the lending epidemics arc small-pox, measles, aud 
hooping cough. Since the beginning of British rule the district has 
probably never been free from small-pox. Of 7071 p or n yearly 
average of 5-44 deaths from sinall-pox during the thirteen years 
ending 1381, there were 63 deaths in I860, 64 in 1870, 164 in 1871, 
2152 iu 1872, l7Din 1873, 48 in 1874, 39 in 1875, 872 in ISTGj 
3*31 ip 1877, 53 in 1878, 5 iu 1879, 1 in 1881), and 4 in 1881. 
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Measles attract little attention* Caeea arc almost never brought 
for treatment, and are not recorded separately in the health 

returns* 

Hooping cough occasionally prevails, and cases ara sometimes 
brought to the Ndsik dispensary, But, os far ns is known, the 
disease does not occur in a severe form. 

In cases of fever the usual treatment by native practitioners h, 
at the beginning of the attack, if the fever is slight, to proscribe 
about four ounces of warm water in three doses to produce diaphoresis 
and lower the system. After this about eight ounces of a decoction 
of riiwjfti Solatium jacqniuii roots, kufki Picorrhiza karroo, ginger, 
pultwi Tinospom cordifolk, and roots of the castor-oil plant are 
prescribed twice a day K In sovore fevers no medicine is given for 
nine days, and no food or drink except gruel and w arm w#ter. On 
the tenth day tho ernne decoction ia administered ua in casei o£ 
alight fever. If coma sets in red hot irons arc applied to the 
temples. In cases of bronchitis one-fourth part of n croton-seed 
steeped in now's urine is taken to open tho bowels. After this 
about four ounces of a decoction made of ringni roots, tvluhv Jnsticia 
Yo&ica, and githd arc prescribed thrice a day, and sonr or oily 
articles ol food are forbidden. For itarrhc&a small quantities of 
imgartnotha of the icots of Cyperaa rotundas, indrajav or the seeds 
of Wright ia pubescens, the tender leaves of bd yEglo manneloa, 
honey, shtmri Bombsx main bar!ea gum, and dhdyii Grislea 
tomentosa Bowers are mixed and taken in curds thrice a day with a 
little molasses* In eases of dysentery the treatment begins with a 
dose of castor-oil and ginger tea. Then the roots of kudu W right ia 
autidysenterica, the tender leaves of M, ndgarmotha, and villa or tho 
apnthy leaves of Aadropogon citrates are pounded and made into 
Email pills which are taken three or four times a day. The patient's 
diet is confined to rice, pulse, and cany mixed with kokam (Jarcinia 
purpurea. For cholera, garlic, cumin-seed, suindhav of rock-salt, 
blficknepperp piinpli or the fruit of Piper longs, and osafeotida are 
mixed anti msido into pills and taken with liino-juice, One or two 
of these pills are given daily, or oftoner if necessary. Mot bricks arc 
applied and the body is rublied with ginger powder. Tho drink is a 
decoction of o&vdinQ Embellica ribes seed*. 

In 1881, besides the civil hospital at N&sik, thorn were seven 
dispensaries, one each at MAI egaon, Yeola, Bind on, S3 innnr, Satina in 
Bilgliin, Pinipalg&on in NipM<l j( vmIFeint Allofthose,oxcepttlie Yeola 
dispensary, have special buildings. In 1881 f 46,836 persons compared 
with 48,752 in the previous year were treated in the hospital ami 
dispensaries, OE the whole number 38G wore in-door and 46,450 
out-door patients against 349 in-door and 48,403 out-door in 1880 
l’he cost was £1741 ti*. (Ks, 17,443). 

The Xiisik civil hospital was established in 1840. In 1881 the chief 
1 j® 1 ® intestinal worms, skin diseases, malarious fevers, 

p iMis, dysentery, aud diarrhea, Cholera appeared in August, 
September and October, and out of 70 cases 9 died. The number 

m8 i t W (U 9 8 8483) Ut ’ d0 ° r “* 2G ° “’ d00r V* that *- The cost was 
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Tito Malegnon dispensary was established id 1869, The building 
is i ll good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases wore malarious 
favors, ski n diseases, bowel complaints, and eye and lung din eases. 
Cholera existed in an epidemic form from July to November. 
The namber treated Was 6780 out-dour and 7 in-door patients. Tho 
cost was £164 IGs. (Rs* 1648), 

The Too]a dispensary was established in 1868 in a hired building* 
and is in good repair * In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases* respiratory affections* ophthalmia, and bowel 
complaints. The only epidemic was an outbreak of hooping cough. 
The number of persons treated was 7484, nil out-paricuts, against 
10,504 in the previous year* The cost was £170 4f + (I Is* 1702). 

The BIndori dispensary was established in LS72. The building 
is in good repair, but quarters for the hospital assistant and a dead* 
house are much required. In 1881 the chief diseases were ophthalmia, 
malarious fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and Sung and throat 
affections* Cholera prevailed in. September and October. 113 
children were successfully vaccinated; and I ISO out-door and 20 
in-door patients were treated. The cost was £95 10*. [Re. 955)* 

The Sinoar dispensary was established in 1878, Tho building is 
in good repair* In 1881 the prevailing diseases were intestinal 
worms, malarious fevers, and skin diseases* 4705 ont-door and 
eleven in-door patients wore treated* The cost was £130 12$* 
(Us. 1368), 

Tho Satdna dispensary was opened in 187,5, The building is well 
situated nnd in good order- In 1881 the chief diseases were 
malarious fevers, ophthalmia, akin diseases, bowel complaints, and 
lung and throat affections. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form in 
September and October, and out of 398 cases 152 proved fatal. 4566 
ont-door and 40 ip-door patients were treated. The cost was 
£87 16** (Its, 878)* 

Tii e Pim palgnon dispensary was established i n 18 79, The bnildin g 
is in good order. In 1381 the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
worms, ophtiial m is, and skin disenses, 176 children were vaccinated; 

and 8955 ont-door and 33 in-door patients were treated against 7668 
end 20 in the previous year* Tho cost was £144 16*. (Rs* 1448)* 

Tho Feint dispensary was established in 1863, The building ia 
in good order, but a latrine and a dead-house arc required* In 1881 
the chief diseases were intestinal worms, malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, and ophthalmia* There was no epidemic. 91 children 
were vaccinated ; and 1799 out-doer and 15 in-door patients were 
treated against 2494 and 32 in the previous year* The cost was 
£106 10*. (fis, 1965)* 


According to tho 1881 coigns returns, 3716 (males 1952, females 
1764) persons or '47 por cent, of the population were infirm. Of the 
total number, 3397 (males 1774, females 1623) were Hindus, 149 
(males 87 females 62) were Musalmins, 10 Christians, and 160 
camu under the head of Others* Of 3716, the total number of 
infirm persons, 159 (males 102, females 57) or 4’2S per cent worn 
of unsound mind, 2455 (males 1140, females 1315) or 66 04 per cent 
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were blind, 508 (males 277,. females 231) or 13'07 per cent were deaf 
and dumb, atid 591 (males 433, females 1(51) or 10‘33 per cent lepers. 
The details are i 
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llTienevcr the rains are scanty or irregular, great mortality of 
cattle occurs at the end of the following hot season. 

Cattle-disease prevails more or less in every part of tho district, 
but it is commoner and deadlier in the DAng villages and those 
near the Sahyndris than in the villages further to the east In 
Kiisik aiul Sinnar, when cattle are attacked with the disease called 
sherpn, the tongue becomes black end the animal loses its appetite 
and often dies after two or three days'illness. In Igatpuri, Din- 
dori, and Niphid, the disease called Adi-ofi or huikindua begins 
with copious focal discharges. These discharges change ton dark 
colour and have a foul smell. The animal refuses food and drink, 
and dies within three drays. Should it survive the third day it 
will probably recover. After death the entrails are found inflamed 
and swollen, and the liver covered with pustules. In Mflegaon, 
animals are attacked with the foot and mouth disease called hit 
J hero is a vesicular eruption of the lining membrane of the mouth and 
nostrils, rand of the skm above and between the hoofs. The a fleeted 
amuial becomes listless and refuses food. After three days there is 
a running of the nose, the lower parts of the legs swell,'and little 
bladders or vesicles are found immediately above the hoofs. About 
the fifth day a ter seizure the resides between the hoofs become 
email ulcers, which cause lameness. Ulcers rare also seen on the tongue 
nnd inside of the mouth and the nostrils. If the animal la not 
properly taken cane of, maggots appear in the nostrils and about 
T .“**> the nmmal becomes either permanently lame or dies 
In 1870 .k«t 1000 bed.ol entile ar. da to Wdid to, 
uisCdit-L 1 m the lS4Lsik BiibwdiYisioii* a 

In the year 1881.82, under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary 

KMmleTv' i° T :r a i DBC ™ D tofrtn&n District, including 
Kh.indesh, -Nas.k, Ahipadnagnr, Poona, and SlioMpur, the work nf 

vaccination wan earned on by thirteen operators with yearly 
planes varying from £lb lbs. (R 8 . Uj8) to £28 1 (is. fRs 288) 6t 

flstriKT# J* l "T <"» tiio rural parts of the 

SSS r *° r «“*• .^-division. The duties of the thirteenth 

Z\T^l*1^7% ° f ^ *“■*»*» -1*0 carrieS 

uumbni'«f ^ cal officers of seven dispensaries. The total 
operations performed amounted to 21,410, exclusive uf 
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£41 re-vaccinations, compared witli 14,843 primary vaccinations in 
lStJ9-70ji when no re-vaccination was earned on, In 1881-82 out of 
18,984 infanta available for vaccination 13,221 ware vaccinated. 

The following abstract shows tho chief points of interest connected 
with the ago and the race of tho persons vaccina ted : 
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In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations was £756 16#, 
(Rs„ 7568) or about 8|d, (5| aimn*-) for each successful case* Tho 
entire charge was made up of the following items : Supervision 
and inspection £383 18a. (Its. 8839)* establishment £360 8#* 
(Rs. 3604)* and contingencies £12 10s. (Rs* 125), Of these, the 
supervising and inspecting charges were wholly met from provincial 
funds. Of the rest the expense of £346 6*. (Hej. 3463) on 
account of rural vaccinators was borne by tho local funds of the 
different sub-divisions* while in Na.dk: the municipality paid the sum 
of £26 12#, (Rs. 266) for tho services of tho town vaccinator. 

The total number of deaths in the thirteen years ending 1881* as 
shown in tho Sanitary Com missionary yearly reports, as 211,095 or an 
average yearly mortality of 3 6,28 £* or* according to the 1881 census, 
of 2 08 par cent of the whole population. Of the average number of 
deaths, 11,230 or 69 J 0 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 1078 
or 6 62 per cent to cholera* 641 or 3 4 per cent to small-pox, 1503 or 
9*23 per cent to bowel complaints, and I[>19 or 11-78 percent to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 
175 or I h 07 per cent of the average mortality of the district. Of 160 
deaths from violence and accidents in XSSI* ninety-one were caused 
by drowning, four of them suicidal, seventy-four accidental and 
thirteen otherwise! one was by poisoning; five we re by hanging; 
six by wounding; four caused by wild beast*; twenty-one by 
snake bites* and thirty-two by Other causes. Of 21*562 or 2'76 
per cent deaths in 1883* the greatest number* 2698, waa in the 
mont h of October and the least, 1208, in Mardbu Of the whole 
number, 421J or 1053 were iiuder ooo year, 7634 or 35"40 
between one and twenty years, 2135 or 9'9f> between twenty and 
thirty, 1959 or 9"09 between thirty arid forty years* 1655 or 7'G8 
between forty and fifty, 1702 or 7"S9 between fifty and sixty, and 
2206 or 10'pl above sixty years. During the eleven years ending 
1881, tho number of births was returned at 198*706, or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 18,046 or, according to the ISS1 census,, 2*31 
per cent of the population. The details are: 
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CHATTER XII f. 


sue.DIVISIONS. 1 


III 1881 ife popakSL JL 78498 orTfllVo.^ ^5° ™ ]]m ‘ 
land revenue £19,971 (Rs. 1,99,710). ° *° iqnare “ lle * ancl 

niilc3 ; 411 of *bieh bare been amoved in 

The rest accordtntT < ?j Capied bjr tlie of alienated villages. 

_ r . 5' according to the revenue surrev rtmiiin. q io i ? - - 


T). n J j. ”? »y ine lands of uheiml 

or 7 ^- t rtcc0rd,n f> 10 t]i e revenue survey, contains S4S 117 acres 
or 73*o2 wr cent of arable land; 55,720 or 11-77 
□a&mblA 1 iLnif* fiAo 1 ^ r 11 ^ per cent of 


,ui Eimuio ianti; or 11-77 t 

15 8?0 ° SS* 53 > 809 OT 11 36 per cent of graL or “ Bnd 

IWn £ aSfS'tS ofvflla^ Siteeroads^m, and strkms. 

rom mo 010,111 acres of arable land II.G34 horn t/v 1™ t„ u,.. 

SunS m of t S30«3 liat€Hi ^ ln G ^ ernraent villages, Of the 

Tz’GMt nlfL*™*’ th ° a * t " al “» ° f Government 

t ' jJ-O,>0i or 0/ 45 per cent were under tillage in 1881. 

L / y ° rt Af f 1 tbe Giraa > w J*£<-t nma from west to east bv the central 
town ofitekgaon, the sub-division is hilly, much of it covered with 
aiyan Hardwickk binatn. South of the Giro* eSJnt a *S 

ee i>,: T ,iar7, {t * flat ^ *«*■ 

‘Tlv P f centre and south is tilled, but in the 

dSST 1S little cultivation, some of the villages being almost 
darted be™ Of their feverish climate M d poor soil? ThS. 

zfiiis of v b ° ia *• fi-* •* fis 

- a idgb t 32s 

!Bi h d gh r7 % t !? 1 ftnda the fort of <Wlna. Except a cart-road 
522,% Gdlna fert, the only path across the hills northwards to 

Sain and d g\ UU]t tUUS n B IU ™ 0 thr01, ^ t the villages of 
nLM<«^k d Kokani in the extreme north-west. The rent ml 

r v .* L J ' 0 qr ^ 0lJr south, of the Borij cros&es th& whole sub- 

jsk , tfom ^ 40 ^“* «■ 555 itrsrS: 

w^aTV^lF 0 are P* 8 ?)* 1 * for certs in only two places,, in the 

DftJddf^n 0 ® 0011 ? n * ®S G *8“ I1 ' Sn “t rood, and m the east at 

Dafed. on the road from Millegaou to Giilm. Prom the middle 

yij *25"if winding Imp of low hills, about IDO feet 

gh p atretches south-east to the Gina, then turns along tho Girna 


al35 5tSfaftEVS3ttf ™- -«>■« b, m,. f. t 
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to the moat easterly point in the sub-division, ntid then north, 
nearly following the eastern boundnry. The country on closed by 
this winding line forms a low tableland which is drained from 
west to east by the deep-cut channel of the Kanaldi. The hills are 
crossed in several places by cart-roads. 'JTio southern range that 
separates Miilegaon from L’hdndor is crossed by the great Bombay- 
Agra highway and the Mdlegsou-Manm&d road through Chondhi, 
There arc also several cattle paths at various points. 

Except the forest tracts in the north, which are feverish for a 
month or two after the rains, the dimate ia healthy. In Itlarchaud! 
April hot west wiuds blow with great force, and the temperature is 
much higher than in the neighbouring sub-division of Chdndor. 
During the twelve years ending 1881 tho rainfall at the central 
station of ^fdlegaon averaged 22■07 inches, The details are : 


.VtilHjfvm Ifriinf'itl, 1370-1881. 
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Mdlogaon is well supplied with water, almost every part of 
it being crossed by rivers and streams. The chief rivers are the 
Bori in the north with its tributaries, and the Gima in the centre 
with its tributaries tho Moeara, tho Reran In, the Suki, and the Pdnjuu. 
The Uori enters from Bitgldn a few miles north-west of Knjv/ula 
and flows east along tho valley to tho south of the Galna hills. 
It is a small river, with a sandy bed, cut from twenty to thirty feet 
below the surrounding country, nod with banks thickly clothed 
widt aryan trees, especially on tho north side. Tho Girna rises in 
the IJtigMn SahjAdris, about fifty miles west of the Miilegnon 
boundary, and receives several feeders before it enters the sub¬ 
division. It flo ws from west to east, nearly through the centre of the 
sub-division, along a wide bed in some parts rocky, in others randy 
and generally from ten to fifty feet below the level of the surrounding 
country. It has a considerable stream nil the year round, and in tho 
nuns the floods rise suddenly and to a great height, not uncommonly 
damaging tho villages on its bank?. Two miles south of Milegaon 
the river is crossed by a bridge on the Bombay-Agra road. Of 
its feeders, the Mosam enters from the north-west near Chilton a 
and flowing south-east, foils into the Girna near tho town of 
MSlegivcm. Except that the stream is scantier and the channel 
narrower, the bed is much the same na the bed of the Girnu and has 
a (low of water throughout the year. Tho Persnla and the Suki are 
small streams which nsa in tho southern hills and flow uorth-cnat ■ 
their streams continue to ran throughout the year. The Pinion 
rising a few miles west of Manmdd ami flowing north-east, forms for 
about foart.-.-H in. es the south-east boundary of Mhiegnon and ftdtfl 
into tho Ci iron at t he Tillage of Pinjan. The bed is rocky, about fifty 
feet below tho level of the country, and the kinks arc steep. There 

STJ» w\°* re8Cr ™ ,r ? ai D V'ri Sainn liudruk, Khadki, and other 
places, but none of thorn are used for irrigation. Several others 
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™ built in 18,6-77 out of local funds, as femme works, but for 
want of proper waste-wcir* tunny of them Lave burst. Besides 
these there were, in 1S81-S2, 1440 wells, of which 78 were with 

steps and 13ti2 without steps, 19 dams, 6 tlhckitdts or water-lifts, 
and 19 ponds* 

Fifty-foar villages of tins sub-division, which till 1809 formed part 
of Khandcsh, Venn 174li given by the Peshwa to Gopdlrfv Sluvdov 
with tho titlu of Rdje Bahadur of Milegaon. They continued in Jits 
famdy till the cession of Klnindcsh in 1818, when setup of the 
villages were resumed by the British; the rest were resumed in 1849. 

Unlike the other sub-divisions of Kdsik, MtUegaon forma a singlo 
^ ^ lilu £ cs ' f IJ , of w,iich surveyed and set tied in 

* *i °' 1 , , fi 1 & 11ros of the ear aot 1 t 1 foment, compared with those 

of the year before, shew a rise in the occupied area of 33,823 acres, 
m the waste of 103,229 acres, in remissions of £3030 (Its. 30.3001 * 
and in collections of £308 (Rs.3080) or 2 3 per cent. Compared 
w’trh t he average of the ten previous years the figures of tho year 
of settlement show a rise in tho occupied area of 57,738 acres, in tho 
waste of 86,434 acres, 1 in remissions of £2957 (R a . 29,570), and in 
elections of £3100 (Bs, 31,060) or 20'3 per cent. Tho average 
of tho twelve years since the survey settlement, compared with the 
average of the Eon years before the survey settlement, shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 73,008 acres, in the waste of 72,851 acres in 
remissions of £033 (Rs. G380),and in collections of £4043 fits.46,480). 
Compared with the average of the ten years before the survey 
settlement, the returns for 1877-78 show a rise of 92,141 acres or 
64 3 per cent in the tillage area and of £5364 [Rs. 53,340) or 50*7 
pf-r cent in collections, During the twelve vears since the survey 
settlement yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums 
being £3032 (Rs. 30,320) in 1360-67, and £4048 [Ra. 40,4801 in 
1871-72, ' 

Tha foil owing statement gives the details ; 

Mdk^aom TiUayt aud land J3&6-1S73. 
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The apparent iticrcaw or decrtnsd in total are* in £bU Wkt i>ther ritirvcy group* 
iff riue tr> the j elocmi] plcten&&8 itod matoLirary the return* ill tilts before ttio 
iniroJuctiosi of thv *mrey. 
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According to the 1681-82 returns, tho agricultural stock in 
Government rSUagos amounted to 8902 ploughs, 3142 carts* 20,775 
bullocks, 23,560 cows, 0063 buffaloes, 1360 horses* 34,b72 sheep and 
goats, and 193 usee. 

In 1380-81, 7-bt0 holdings or Ikata# ware recorded with an 
average area of 31§ acres and am average rental of £2 I Is, ljd. 
(Ra. 25-9-0} s If equally divided among the agricultural population! 
th«o holdings would represent an allotment of 24f seres at a vearly 
rent of £2 0.^, J (Ra. SO-l-OJ. If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3| 
ncrea and tbo incidence of the land tax to 5#. 7 (Rs. 2-13,0), 

In IS80-S1, pf 222,397 acres held for tillage, 19,619 or 802 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 202,773 acres 
1083 were twice cropped. Of 203,861 acres, the area under act on! 
tillage, grain crops .occupied 102,689 or 79 80 per cent, 118,507 of 
them under b&jrt PaniciUoria spkwta, 39,810 under jv&ni Sorghum 
vulgaro, 2099 under wheat gahu Tritionm mativnm, 905 under 
rice that Oryza eativa, 577 under maize makJm ftea mays and 41 
under other cereals, Pnbea occupied 14,001 acres or 6-86 per cent 
10,655 of them tinder kitlith Dolichos btflom^ 3272 under L-rarn 
A arhhnra Cieer arietmum, 53 under pens vat&na Pisum sativum 
flI:t ^ under fur Cajanuji indicus. Oilseeds occupied I^llQ or 
8-89 por cent, 11,878 of them tinder gingeliy seed til Se&nmum 
ind](jnm, 5604 miller linseed aIshi Linum nsitatissianim, and 658 
under other oilwjods. Fibres occupied 7019 acres or 3-73 per cent 
nil of them under cotton kdpus Gossjpium Jicrbncenm. Miscdlaaaons 
crops occopted 1412 acres or 0 © per cent, 5&1 under spgariana 
«# bacchnrura ofccumrnm, 363 coder chillies mircki Capsicum 
irutescens, and the remaining 485 under various vegetable und 


Pmpte, 


USL 


■ T&A 8 ? 1 returl,a of 78,498 people lodged 

in 13,M4b<rafics, 70,333 of 8959 per cent Hindus, 891 ? Jl or 1 *29 

?LT tK^ 8 ' f l V? ^ C * Dt Chriflt ^ mA 1ft 

ia nn b dctft ^ 3 ^ the Hindu caates arts: 2350 Brahmans - 
58 Itidknrs or Brabtnn Kahntris and 25 Krtvacth p_.Ki.-_' 
ivnters; 1144 Udsakku Vital* 680 Jains, W ^ 

Lmgrtyats, arid 19 Bhitifis, traders and merchants* 25 ^ 

4.51 MU,, im Rtjplfa, 1052 HSStTS 
husbandmen; 1132 SoMrs, gold and silver smiths; 1U52 Stire 
carpenters ; obO Bhimpw, tailors ; 516 Lohdrg, blacksmiths ■ 31 i 
Kumlikdrs potter; 16C K&s&rs and 47 Ttlmbats, copperSijhl 
ilGlusMis, tinkers; 18 Jmgars, saddlers; 18 OtSKeS- 
oistera; 2 Gauudis, masons; 963 Telia, oi [-prefers■ Pf) ItnnTs 
dyers; 280 SdISs, 70 Khatris, SO Xwhtis, ami 17 hWiJ 
160 Gurovs, drummers; 112 Bhits, bards- 13 k^ll V L ‘ a ' era ' 

^^snr^c^rjiSSS 


DflccaoiJ 


NlSIE. 


1 swcctmeat-makera; 6 Ubadbhimjds, cmb-wipcbn™- 

m "“EV,? 732 Bhih ’ 824 KolfafSo vJj&riZ 

115 Thdkure 61 \ udara, 293 Berads, 30 KaiksiJia, and 5 KAnmiria 
tnbea; 6301 Mhdre, watchmen; 1U4 ChfmbK; 
Oinnersj 983 Mings, rope-makers; 73 Bhangis, scaremrere* 

Sfcjfc, SUl ^‘ i n h M m iT 44 Esina, shoemakers : 

n' t)i r ? '.!i !^ Manbliavs, 98 Jos his, 6C Bairfgd^ 64 Gondbaiis 
61 Bh&rhdia, 31 G op 41s, and 20 JangumH, beggars. 

Na'ndgaoil, one of the eastern sub-divisions, is bounded on tho 

mlriSlTn T kh Z Cb4l, 9 gaon sab-division nf 

tkindebli and the Danlatabad division of the NizWa dominions ■ 

on the south by Yeola; aud on the vront by CMndor. Its nrott h 
abouc 13/ square miles. In 1881 its popalation was 30.300 or 60 to 
the square mile, and its land revenue £7218 (Rg. 72,180). 

Of the 437 square miles 403 have been surveyed in detail 
According to the revenue survey returns, about one square mile is 

° ™ * hm9tod L The reminder contains 

lij-,0rj3 acres or 62 48 per cent of arable land; 49.778 acres or 19-19 

r cent of ^ble land; 3414 a™ or 1-81 percent „ 

Kur.ui , 14,157 or 5*44 per cent of forests; and 30,338 acres or 11*65 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
162,000 acres of arable land, 6198 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands m Government village. Of the balance of 156 170 
trie uctocil area of arable Government Lind, 107 403 or 
vo'tl per cent were under tillage in 1881-82* 

N4ndgnou lies from 200 to 400 feet below tho level of tbo 
neighbouring sub-division of Yeolu, from which it is separated bv a 
racp of low hills. From the main body of the sub-division twelve 
outlying villages stretch south-east towards Ell ora. 

Except in the few villages on the borders of the Niz&n's countrv 
which lie within the Goddvori water-shed, the countrv slon^ 
towards the north-east. Most of the north and west along the 
™J“ a T Tslleya is rich aud level, but nearly the whole 

of the east and south is furrowed with small ravines and deep stream 
f*®\ In Pwta.o* ^HQdguon anal] plateaus rise about 250 

feet above the general level; bat there are no hills, except Ankd 
and Jankai m the extreme south-west, and the S4tm4!4a in tho 
southeast The highest of the Satm4lfa is the cone-shaped 
Mahadev hill, which rises about 1000 feet above the plain at a 
point where Ndndgaou, Chilisgaon, nnd the Nmm'a dominions 
moot. I he eastern half of the enb-diFiaipa \h thickly covered with 
anjitn trees; the western half is open with a sparse growth of 
bushes i aud tho southern hills are thickly covered with prickly 
ponr and, except to the east of Hinikpunj, are bare of trees. 

The depth of the stream beds makes cart traffic difficult, and some 
of the northern villages cannot bo reached without making long 
detours. Ben ides a few foot-paths near Ankai and Tankai on the 
south-west border, tho chief cart tracts across the southern hills are 
tbo Rijdpar pass on the Ndndgnon-Ycda read, the Mdnikpuni pass 
on tho Niiadgaon-Anrangabad road, and the Pnrdhadi pass on the 
road from Niiydcmgri to the Ni aim's dominions. 
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The climate is dry and generally healthy. Fever prevails in tho 
cold weather, hut to a less extent than might he expected from its 
largo forest area. The south-east comer and tho isolated villages 
beyond, lying on tho plateau above the S At maids, arc healthier and 
Cooler than the rest. Except along the foot of the southern hills, 
where the fall is heavier, the Xnndgnon average of twenty-one inches 
during tho twelve years ending 1881 probably fairly represents the 
supply of rain in most parts of the sob-division* The details are: 
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NAudgaon is generally well furnished with water, partly From rivers 
partly from wells, The chief rivers are the PAnpin and the ManiAd, 
which, flowing from the south*west hills, with nearly parallel courses, 
fall into the Gtrna about four miles apart hi the north-east comer 
of the sub-division. The 1 Yinjan rises in ChAndor, and flowing first 
south and then north-east for about forty miles, forms for eighteen 
miles the boundary between MAIegaon and NAodgaon. The 
MuniAd rises in the southern hills on the borders of Yeola, and, 
flowing north-east for about thirty miles, forms for about eight 
miles the boundary between Xdndgaon and ChAUsgnon in 
XhAudesh. Both rivers have n good flow of water throughout 
the year. They arc fed by a few smaller streams, of which one 
of tho chief is the Lundi which flows by the village of 
NAndguon. Especially in the neighbourhood of the Girnn their 
channels are deep-cut, between steep banks of from sixtv to a 
hundred feet high, difficult to crons, and preventing irrigation. 
There arc no bridges except on the NAudgaon-Aumugahad rood. 
Besides these and other minor streams, there wore, in 18814*2, 1011 
wdls, 86 with and 07& without steps* 3 dams, 15 dhikudin or water- 
lilts, and 2 ponds. 

The NAndgaon sub-division was formed, in i860, of villages taken 
from the ChAlisgnon and Mulegnou anb-divisions then under 
KhAudesh, and from Yeola in NAsik. 


To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-one years since the introduction of the survey iu 
1840-47, the eighty-three villages have to be divided Into six groups - 
twenty-seven villages settled in 1810-47, four villages settled in 
18ob-57, thirty villages settled in 1802-63, nine village eettlcd in 
Tillages settled in 1800-07, and four villages settled in 
1870-71. lathe twenty-seven villages originally set tied In 1840-47 
nd re-settlcd in 18r<5-77, the figures of tho y«u* of settlement 
compared with these of the year before show n rise in the occupied 
area of 59P0 acres and in thu waste cf ] 4,589 acres, and a fail in 
remissions of £60 (Rd. 650) and ia collections of £73 (Rs. 730). The 
hgarea of the year of settlement compared with the average of the 
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ten previous years show a rise in the occupied area of 7237 acres 
and m the waste of 14,108 acres, and a fall in remissions of £72 
(Its. 720} and in collections of £40 (Rs. 400), Doling tie thirty 
years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £53 (R,. 530) in 1851-52 and 133 (Rs.3$01 
in 1853-5-1. Comparing the average of the ten years before the 
survey settlement, with the average of the thirty veers of tho 
Survey lease, the result is a rise in the occupied area of 12,370 
nones, in the waste of 13,427 acres, and in collections of £113 
[Its. 1130), and a fall in remissions of £[>1 (Rs, 9411). These 
twenty-seven villages were re-surveyed ill 1873-77. Tho figures 
of the yeaT of revision, compared with those of the year before, 
show a rise in ihe occupied area of 2240 acres, in remissions of 
£233 (Its. 2330), and in collections of £75 (Rs. 750), and a fall 
id tho waste area of 243 acres. Again the figures of the year of 
revision compared with those of 1878, the latest available year, 
show a rise of 1102 acres in the occupied area and of £147 
(Rs. 1470) in collections, and a fall in the waste area of 4702 acres 
and in remissions of £233 (Rs, 2330). No other group has been 
re-settled. Ju the thirty villages settled in 1802-63, the figures of 
the year of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show 
a rise in the occupied area of 2162 acres, in the waste of 27,171 
acres, and in remissions of £61 (Rs. 010), and a fall in collections 
of £109 (Rs, 1090). Compared with the average of the ten 
previous years the figures of the year of settlement show an 
increase in the occupied area of 3974 acres, in the waste of 28,313 
acres, in remissions of £38 (Rs. 330), and in collections of £117 
(Rs. 11*0). I he average of tho sixteen years of the survey 
settlement, compared with the average of the ten previous rears, 
shows a rise in the occupied urea of 13,199 acres, in tho wnste of 
14,393 acres, and in collections of £972 (Rs. 9720), and a fall in 
remissions of £36 (Rs. 380). Adding to the figures of these two 
leading groups the details of tho remaining twenty-sis villages, 
the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the average of 
the ten years before the settlement with tbo average of the thirty 
years of the survey lease, a rise in the occupied area of 38,907 acres, 
in tho waste of 40,071 acres, and in collections of £1867 (Rs. 18,670) 
or 5'5 per cent, and a fall in remissions of £163 (Rs. 1G30), Again, 
comparing the average of the ton years before the survey settle¬ 
ment with the figures of 1678, the latest available year, the result 
is an increase ih the occupied area of 62,530 acres or 148 per cent, 
and a rise in collections of £2778 (Rs, 27,780) or 945 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details i 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 3103 ploughs,' 1194 carts, II, G43 
Lull' icks, 1 o,l 85 cows, 2805 buffaloes, 03G horses, 1 1,199 sheep eum! 
goats, and 293 sj^sey. 
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In 1880-81, 3564 holding or kMtds were recorded with an 

f^lq" ,Tm 0f Bf.™ »ndon average rental of £1 19,. M 

S'Vu 10 7’n? fcquall T, dmded amoa S agricultural populu- 
tion, these holdings would represent an allotment of 20i acres at a 

wifM reat | l If distributed among the 

whede population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to afcr acres and the incidence of the land tos to it. 7\d. (Its, 2-5-0). 

In 1880-81, of 107,761 acres held for tillage, 13,002 or 12 06 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the reiuaininn- $4 750 
acres 9C were twice cropped Of 94,855 acres, tho area under 
actual culh^ticin, gram crops occupied 78,458 acres or 82 71 per 
cent, of»,5oo of them under bajri PeaieiJIaria spicata, 13,240 under 
jmn Sorghum vulgare, 5485 under wheat 3 ahu Triticum icstivum, 
1J45 under manse nuMa Zea mays, and 43 under rice bkdt Oryaii 
^r.j'n r occupied 4507 acres or 4-75 per cent, 2385 under 
AtthtADolichoa bifiorus, 2038 under gram harhham Cicer arietinnm. 
and 84nnder tnr Cajanns mdicus, Oilseeds occupied 7390 acres 
or,,9per cent, 4230 of them under linseed ahh\ Linnm 
usitotLsaimum, 2o09 under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, and 
b4- nnder otbor oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3989 acres or 4‘20 per 
Cent, 3958 of them under cotton kdptu Gossypium herbaceam, and 

tmaer brown hemp amhadi Hibiscus eaunabinot* Mifieellaneaus 
crops occupied 511 acres or 0-53 per cent, 282 under chillies 
mircftt Capsicum fratescens, 154 under tobacco fnmftdiAu Nicotian* 
tabaenra^ Vd under sugarcane as Saccharam offidnnrum, and the 
remaining 62 under various vegetables and traits* 

1881 VF*!!** wturns show that, of 30,399 people lodged m 
o984 houses, 28,539 or 93’S8 per cent were Hindus, 1794 or 5'9 per 
Cent Musalm An s, 57 or 01S per cent Christians, 8 Par sis, and one 
a Jew. I he details oft he Hind a castes are: 1002 Brahmans; 42 
TMkure or Brahma. Kshatris and 5 KAyastb Pmbhus, writers: 
oo t Jams, 219 Ladsakbu VAms, 128 LingAyats, and 2 BliAtiAs 
merchants and traders; 10,847 Kunbis, 1457 Mil is, 202 Rajputs, 
V band moilS 333 Snndrsj gold and stiver smiths; 

„ potters; 231 SutArs, carpenters; 229 LoMrs 

Mucksmiihs; 126 Shimpis, tailors; S7 KAsArs, coppersmiths; 
27 Gmin^s, masons; 9 GhisAdjs, tinkers; 0 Jingars, saddlers; 
WAf lflJis, oil-pressers; 134 RnngAris, dyers; 69 SAlia and 67 
JAoshtifl, weavers; 35 Guravn, drummers; 359 NMns, barbers- 
Pants, washermen; 1888 Dhaugara, shepherds; 356 Gavlis, 
milk-aelfere; 83 Bhois, fishers; 182 Pardesbi, 31 KAmAtbis, and 
lt> Komtis, labourers ; 61 KhAtiks, butchers; 34 BeldArs, stone¬ 
masons; vQ PArdhiSj hunters; 17 Halves, sweetmeat-makers: 2 
Tambohs, beteW-scllers; 2101 Bbils, 1883 YnnjAris, 217 Kolie, 
4j \ soars, II Kdngaris, 5 RAmoshis, and 2 KuikAdis, early or 
unsettled tribes; 2810 MhArs, watchmen; 659 CbAnibhArs, tonnera; 
516 MAngs, rope-makers and servants; 92 HAlemArs and 28 
GArudis, snake-charmers and tlnucora; 5 Bhnngis, scavengers; 227 
GopAls, 148 GosAvis, 43 MAnbbAvs, 31 Jan gams, 21 Eairngis, 7 
KAnphAtAs, 5 Gondhnlis, and 4 BkarAdis, beggars. 
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Yeola, in the south-east , is bounded on the north by Chandor and^ 
Nfaidgaon ■ on the east by the Duulntabad division of the NianrnV 
dominions on the south by the Kopargaon sub-division of 
AhmadnagaF; and on the west by Niph&d and Chdndor, Its area ia 
about 411 square miles, In 1881 its population was 53,282 or 128 
to the square mile* and its land revenue Jb 12*874 (Ha. 1,28,740). 

Of the 411 square miles 314 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey rein rns these contain 161,988 acres 
or 80 82 per cent of arable land ; 26,775 acres or 1336 per cent 
of unarabb land; 7063 or 353 per cent ot gmm qt kanm-, 3806 
or F30 per cent of forests* and 892 or 0*49 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams., From the 161,983 acres of arable 
land h 14,368 acres or S"87 per cent have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 147,620 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 127,749 or 86'S3 
per cent were under tillage in 1381*82* 

Except a few small barren bills with red and mixed soil near the 
north and cast, the sub-division is generally flat and the soil poor 
and stony black save In the south-west where it is very good, The 
highest point in the sub-division is the hill of Ankal in the north, 
which rises 3182 feet above moan sen level. Communication, even 
in the hilly parts, is easy, the chief roads being the section of the 
Mdlcgfwu-Ahmadoagar road through the Aukai pass, the road from 
Ldsalgoon through Yeola to the Nizam s frontier, and the Niphdd- 
Yeola road. The soil, on the whole, is poor and the agricultural 
wealth of the sub-division Is small. Hut yeola in the centre and 
Nagdi two miles to the east of Yeek are important towns, with a 
large manufacture of silks and gold braid. The people are fairly o ft 
and contented. 


Except in March April and May, when the heat is severe, the 
climate is healthy and pleasant. The rainfall is Fairly uniform ever 
the whole Bub-aivision* During the twelve years ending 1881 it 
averaged about twenty-two inches. The details are; 
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Water is scanty, especially in the northern villages which lie near 
the water-parting of the Girnn and the God/tvnri, The Goi, which 
for about six miles forma the western boundary of the sab-division, 
is the Only important river. The Gair, the Gor»h, the Agnsti, the 
Niiradij ihe Koi, and the Dov arc small perennial streams which rise 
in the hills to the north and east and find their way south to the 
Godivari After February the water in these streams runs very low. 
All the other streams are dry in the hot season, though water may 
be found by digging holes in the shingle, Besides these and 
other minor streams there were, in 1881-82, 1388 wells, 41 with and 
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13-17 without steps, 13 dams, 21 tihekmlU or water-lifts, and 5 
pqnqg. 

J5™** Jft in , 1 ® 1S to th * introduction of the rerenoe 

■TS r in tte hind revenue continued to be collected by 

the higha mbo or lujlmmi system, In 1856-57 the Dbutulharo 
cmers villages wore umde fMha und the roFenae survey introduced 

To show the spread of tillage and the fauimn of the land 
revenqe, danug the thirty-six yeur* since thq introduoticm of tho 
survey in 1841, ibe ninoty-thrce villages have to be divided into 
throe gfoinwt quo village settled m 1841 -4£, eighty-four villages 
settled in 1846-47^ and eight village* settled in 1856-57, ° 

lo&frS? 1 ?**®" * Ukgoa aettlwJ i*X84M7 and re-scttled in 
the ftguresof the ^ear of settlement compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 19,993 acres 
in the waste of 1714 acres, and in collections of £810 (Rs. 81601 
and a fall m remission* of £3147 (Rs. 31,470). A comparison of 
the figure* of the year of settlement with the average of tho ten 
previous year* shews a rise in the occupied area of 21,023 acres 
and in tho waste of S14 acres, and a fall in remissions of £1882 
{» 18,820) and in collections of £506 (Rg. 5060)* Daring tho 
thjrty years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sum* bring £507 (Rs. 5670) in 1851-52 and £491 
(Rs, 4910) in 1853-54* Compared with the average of the ten 
years before the survey the average of the thirty year* of the 
survey lease shows a rise in the occupied urea of 45,481 acres and 
in collections of £671 (Rs. 6710), and a fall in the waste urea 
of 22,347 acres and in remission* of £2016 (Rs. 20,160) These 
eighty-four villages were revised in 1870-77. The figures for 
the year of revision compared with those of the year before show a 
rise in the occupied area of 6963 acres, in tho waste of 2760 
acre*, and in remissions of £8327 (Rs. 33,270), and a fall in collec¬ 
tions ef £1152 I Uh. 11,520). Compared with the figures of the year 
of revision; tho figures for 1877-78, tho latest available year, show 
a fall ia tho occupied urea of 13u7 acres und In remissions of 
£3312 (Rs. 33,120), and a rise in the wa*to area of 1118 acres and 
in collections of £3216 (Ra. 32,160), 

Adding to tho figures of this group tho detail* of the remaining 
nine settled villages, tho result for tho whole *ub~division is, 
comparing tho average of tho ten year* before the survey 
year* with the average of the thirty year* of the survey lease, 
n rise in the occupied area of 49,540 acre* and in collection* of £830 
(Rs, 3300), and a fall in the waste urea of 22,740 acres and in 
remission* of £2295 (Rs. 22,950), Again, comparing tho average 
of the toil years before tho survey settlement with tho figure* 
for the latest available year,, tho result i* a riso in the occupied 
urea of 77,226 aero* or 101 per cent* and in collections oi £3661 
fit*. 86,610) or 83'68 per cent. 

Thu following statement gives the details: 
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According 1 to the 1381-82 retnrnsj the agricultural stock in tfan 
Government villages amounted to 2588 ploughs, 1603 carts, 0868 
bullocks, 7182 cows, 1270 buEaloes, 605 hordes, 13,821 sheep uad 
goats, aud 222 asses* 

In 1880-81, 3003 hoi dings or hhdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 46 acres and an average rental of £4 \h* CM. 
(Ea. 4S-6-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population! 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 1 l^acrt'B at a yearly 
rent of £1 7 d, l|d. (Kb, 13-0-0). If distributed iimong the 'whole 
population of tlie sub-division! the share to each would amount to 
2-H acres ani1 tIie incidence of the land tax to 4*. fid. (Mb. £|). 

In 1880-81, of 180,434 acres held for till age, £0,0] g or 2203 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 11(0,516 
acres 300 were twice cropped. Of 100,906 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation! grain crops occupied 91,401 or 90'G7 per cent. 
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C i“ r *"«!"«", 1433 under ijith Dcliclos biflcms 

mJU^. m C f J “' M ““ J » «4» »'«J Kkueoto 

radutui. O ImciU occnpied 760 acres or 0-75 per cent, 118 ot 

othw* °-l^ lir i Lmum nsitolissimmji, and 648 ender 

er eropa occupied &53 acres or 0’9i ™r 

c*nl, 4*6 of I hern under chillies minhi Capsicum frotcscens P S6 

“ £cS^ ‘“5*?**“ «•«£ 53 end", s^caS 

rcpSes and 1™®™"“”' “ 4 rema “ i "8 330 

1081 populftion returns show that, of 53,282 people tod™! in 
702i^honse^46 J 905or88‘03 per Cent were Hind ns, 0S72 or II’95 rwr 
cent Mnsalnuim, 3 Christiana, and 2 Fiirsis. The details of the Hi£ 

JjffltiE t C " i T* 10 Kji ^ asth Prabh as> writers ; 835 Jains, 

^^ais, 271 Lmgiyats,211 MArvddiss, and 24 BLdtias 

Knnbis ' 1887 M " lia ’ 3Cl Ha iP nt ^H8 
KiSnadds 47 Pn baths, 12 Hetkaris, end 8 TinMlis, cultivators- 874 

EMu^is, tailor* ; 86* Son&rs, gold and silver smiths; 540 Sutdrs, 

SE TJf potters; 260 Loiters, blacksmiths; 179 

K&jdrs and C2 Tambats, coppersmiths; 47 Jingnrs, saddle ra - IQ 
Ganmhs, masons; S Otans, metal Casters; 7 Patvekam, silk-teasel 

KhJtriV T Ue Koahtifl 4 1919 Sills, 1028 

,1/™' , fl nd 5.1 Nirilis, weavers; 802 Telia, oil-preseera ■ 

31. R&ngdns, dyenj; 61 Kolfidtis, rope-dancers; 47^ Quxan 
drummers; 4 Jokins, jewellers; 003 Nhd vis, barbers; 286 ParS 
washomien; 1318 Dhuuga™, shepherds; 37 Gavlis, milk-sellers ! 
t£& palanquin-bearers; 116 Rboia. fishers; 

M 2 ° K °A Q tlfl, i^ b0 T r * ; 307 UnArh > sfdt-carriers; 

11 r!m& ^tehers; 48 Bar ad* basket and mat makers ; 

11 Iblddrs, stone-masons ; 9 Halves, sweet meat-makers : 5 
Bhnqbha nj ns, gmiu-parchers; 2732 Bhils, 1834 Yaniiris 1?7 
aimkurs, 101 Kohs, 43 Yadars, 20 Kaikddis, 15 fidmoshis, anti 
ea !? y , Z ?^ Uk4i *"*•* StiSO Mbit™, watchmen; 603 
2*“^*‘^109 Khors tennora; 617 Mtogs, repe-makc* and 
servants, 39 Gdrudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 2 Modus 

asmH 1 1 ?„ Bhaagis scavengers; 213 Gosavis, 105 Bniragi* 

, 4o Mil libbers, 43 Gondhalis, 40 Bharddis, and 8 Jogia, beggars, 

Nipltadp one of the southern sub-divisions, is bounded on tho 
north by Lhdudor; on tho east by Yeola and tho Kopnrgnon sub¬ 
division of Almmdnagar; on tho south by Kop&rgHOn and Sinnar • 
audou tho west by Ndsik and Dindorf. Its area is about 411 
square miles. In 1881 its population was 87,523 or 213 to tho 
square mile, and Its land revenue £29,483 (Rs, 2,94,830). 

Of the 411 square miles 361 have been surveyed in detaiL a™. 
According to the revenue survey returns twenty-si* square miles 
aro oecupiwl by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder 
oontiiina 188,1 GO acres or B?'98 per eont of arable land. ] 0318 or 
4*83 per cent of nnorahle land, 3979 acres or 1-86 per cent of grass, 
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129 or 0 06 per rant of forest, and 11,271 or 5 27 per sent of 
village sites* roads, rivora, and streams. From the 188*160 acres of 
amble land* 20,852 acres or 11 '08 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

NipMd is ft bare slightly waving plain of deep block soil that 
yields rich crops of wheat and gram. 1 ho only hill is Lojfit about two 
miles south-west of \ inchur* and the only forests are ll few small 
bdbhul groves. Besides the Bom bay-Jabalpur railway line that 
crosses the sub-division from sonth-west to north-east* made roads 
nm four miles from Viiichnr to JjAsalgmouj twelve miles from 
Liisftjgaon to Chdndor* eleven miles from IJiph&i to Pimpalgaon 
Bnsvant, and twenty-eight miles from N" ip had to Yeola. Besides 
these made roads the villages are joined by fair weather tracks, easily 
passable by carts, except at a few stream crossings. Nipbiid is the 
richest part of Nasik, and the bulk of the people are prosperous. 

Use climate is good, except in April and May when the heat is 
great* The rainfall is pretty even throughout the sub-division. 
At the central town of Niphiid it averaged about eighteen inches 
during the twelve years coding 1831, The details ana; 
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The water-supply is sufficient. The chief river is the GocMrim 
which enters NiphM in the south-west, and, after passing north^eftst 
for about ten miles, turns for about twenty miles more to the south¬ 
east, leaving the sub-division at its south-east corner. In its passage 
through NIphhd, beside by smaller streams from the right, the Godh- 
van is joined from the left by two considerable rivers the Banganga 
and the kAdva, The BAngangn rises near Kumaej in the south of 
Umdon andjUfteraBonth-eaat course of abouteighteen miles, falls into 
the Godavari about four nules south-west of Niphfid. The KiHva a 
much larger stream, rises in the extreme west of DindorL and after a 
south-east course of about forty miles, enteraNipbdd about five mde* 
son tn-west of Fimpalgaoo I Want. In Sts passage through Niphid it 
us pined from the north by the Vri*li, the She via, mid the IWhnri 
and after a winding coarse to the south-east, falls into ih> 
ab °^ aiX " ou 1 th - ea3t of NipMd. The BAnganga 
the lOdvaand Lta chief feeder, nil flow thnwhont the year and 

7 ““ hel P ° ^ area of laud. The dam nfc 

yadtd. across the Kadva, which was built bj Government in 1872 
(Latn iutca water to a distance of nearly eight miles, and is freely 
!gf by the people except at the lower end whore the supply ia 

SSI V Bl ' ^ L m TOP S&&5 “? the Pi “P^ a11 rivera hLo 

all, c^pociiilly the deep and rocky channelled Kddva, 
were in'lBRl R^flitn ° S u t lf 8e ^ atller minor stromas, there 

wl“. Sjf- pSP wcll ‘' 82 ■'•‘ h 3l »» 
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2EfiTSSCTSSStaKfe t % e *%*?, 

of dement compared iSTShL S 2*™ ET* 0 * tLe - Vear 

m the occupied area of 2:120 acres, in the waste of 5?6:W * S* 

?£*"£“ “If2 {RSl 7460 >* and “ £294?R S SoT 

S=&?£ ;sr.&;?s:ia 

«Sr"(BS47an“Jj^Sf -*7 of 4,1 M ™ a '" i! “ SSL J 

j^^^w^atTiTSSsncs 

the year of revision, the figures for 1877-78, tho latest \vuihbln 
lo a ^!j OW °/“ 11 m t, 1 ' 0 .occupied area of 89 acres, in the waste of 

collections of £1490 (Rs. 14,900) )j 4 nSe ,n 

ifl^i ■S°.| fif ?' fD,xr eett,ed io 18+1-42 and revised in 

^tte ro n^ ofsetta compared with those 
o year before show a rise in the occupied urea 0 f iqqo 

mTaSm a fu i " tLc „ waste of B0G0 "«* » remissions of £866 
St J® 00 )' and ia collections of £2138 (Rs. 21,830). Compared 
with the average of the ten yearn before the settlement, tho figures 

5 Asr * 2r en x* how * *■* ** -*&**£* 

£ltl rul 1 W>? * £ 7 U ,n the ^ a ? te of U ' 851 ncres > ia collections of 
5f 1,5, 1510 ^ and m emissions of £2076 (Rs. 20,760). During 
the thirty years of the survey lease yearly remissions were gnmtetf 

ml S- TSSL^? UG0 < Ra - ® G0 °) in 1350-51 uKgTq 
(Rs. 0100) m 1 Sod-54. A comparison of the average of the ten years 
In fore the survey with the average of tho thirty years of the 
Hurvi y lease shows a rise m the occupied area of 23,71 1 acres and in 
collections of £71 1 (Ha* 7l I0) h and a fall in the waste area of SO 119 
acres and in remissions 0 f £2055 (Rs. 20,550), Those fifty-four 
villages were revised in 1871- 72. The figure of tho year of revision 
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compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied 
area of 8818 acres and a fall in the waste area o£ 17 acres and m 
collections of £146 (fci* 14G0). The figures for 1877-73, the latent 
available year, compared with the year of revision, show a ML m tho 
occupied area of 472 acres and a rise in the waste of §-/ &c r ^ a 
and m collections ol £3388 [Re, 33,880). 

In tho fourteen villages settled in 1644-45 and revised m 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement compared with these 
of the year before show a fall in the occupied urea of 21b3 
acres, in the waste of 1415 acres, in remissions of £134 (Ks, 134QJ, 
and iu collections of £744 [Ka. 74 H)). Compared with the average of 
the ten years, before the settlement tho figures of the year of set¬ 
tlement show a fall in the occupied area of 1172 acres, in the waste 
of 2324- acres, in remissions of £290 fids. 2900), and in collections 
of £473 (Rb + 4780). During the thirty years of the survey louse 
yearly remissions were granted, thy largest sums being £105 
(Es, 1050) in 1851-52 and £87 (Rs, 870) in 1838-54. A comparison 
of the average of the ten years before the settlement with Uio 
average of the thirty years of the survey lease show* a rise in the 
occupied area of 3882 acres, and a full in the waste of 7032 acres, in 
remissions of £351 (Es. 3510), and in roll actions of £5D (Hs. 590) + 

These fourteen villages wore revised in 1874-75* TSic figures of 
the year of revision compared with those of the year before show a 
rise in the occupied area of 1983 acres and a fall in the waste of 
eight acres and in collect ions of £13 (Es. 130). Compared with tho 
ten years before the original survey the returns for 1877-78 show a 
fall in the occupied area of 73 acres and in remissions of £380 
(Ks* 3800), and a rise in tho waste of 40 acres and in collections 
of £674 (Ra. 6740), 


Adding to the figures of these groups the details of the remaining 
twenty-five villages, the result for the whole sa b-division is, com¬ 
paring the average of the ten years before tho settlement with 
the average of the thirty years of the survey lease, a rise in the 
occupied area of 41,454 acres and in collections of £1447 (Rs + 14,470} 
and a fall in the waste of €1,985 acres and in remissions of £4649 
(Re, 46,400). Again, comparing the average of the ten years 
before the settlement with the figures for 1878, the latest available 
year, the result is a rise o! 65,211 acres or 56 per cent in the occu¬ 
pied area and in oolloctiqmj of £9949 (Es. 99,490) or 83'9 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details! 
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According to tlio 1881-82 returns the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to mi ploughs, 2494 carta, 19,5*8 
bullocks, 10,670 cows, 4089 buffaloes, 1415 horses, 36,235 sheep 
anu goa^ and GOft aasca. ^ 

In 18S0-S1, 5313 holdings or kkdtda were recorded with an 



holdingsi would represent -- u „u„ L * u wtl(ni a(1 a 

yearly rent of £1 19s. M (Ru. 19-14-0). If disputed among 
the whole population of the sub-division, the share to cadi would 
amonut to 2/ a acres, and tho incidence of the land tax to 6?. M 
{lia* $-0-0), 

In 1880-81, of 167,6*9 acres held for cultivation 17,931 or 10*69 
percent were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 149 718 
acres 336 were twice cropped. Of 150,10* acres, tho area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 123,329 acres or 8216 
per cent, 06,007 of tliom under wheat gahu Triticnm sativum, 

, li? hA ¥* P . emcilla ™ spicata, 6209 under /win Sorghum 

vulgare, S-,4 under rico bhat Oryzu satire, 71 under maize tLjt&a 
mays, nmd tlir^o uruler Eleusina coracana- Palsea 

occupied 14,*** acres or 9 62 per cent, 12,375 of them under gram 
karbkara Cioer ar.etinum, 1212 under w did Phaseolns mungo? *56 
under kidt'/i Dolichos biflorua, 23* under far Cajanus indicua, 130 
under miuj Phnscolu* radiatas, 26 under lentils tnusar Ervum lens 
and II under peas robin a Pis uni sativum, Gil goods occupied 6538 
acres or 435 per coat, 2094 of them under linseed alAi Limim 
unit at is-mm hi, 1001 under gingollj-seed til Sesamum indicum and 
34 W under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 202 acres or 0*13 per 
cent, all under brown hemp ainbddi Hibiscus eannabiims, Miscel¬ 
laneous crops occupied 5591 acres or 3*72 per cent, 1749 of them 
under chillies uurehi Capsicum frutesccns, 1648 under sugarcane us 
Ssccbnnini officinarmn, 793 under tobacco tambtlkhv Nicetiana taba- 
cuni, nnd the remaining 1*01 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that, of 87,523 people lodged in 
1*,760 houses, 8*, l *6 or 96* 14 per cent were Hindus, 3353 or 3 83 per 
cent Mnsalmins, 9 Pdrsis, 9 Jews, aud 6 Christians, The details 
of the Hindu castas are : 4015 Brdhmansj 63 ThAkure or Brahma 
Kahatriaand 55 K&yasth Prabhus, writers; 1622 Jains, 711 Harr Ad is 
207 LingAyata, 168 Lddsakka VAnis, and 19 R Latins, traders and 
merchants; 31,939 Kunbis, 2290 M&lts, 453 Rajputs, 23 Hetknris 
18 Tirindlis, nnd^lS KAnadAs, cultivators; 1298 -Sonars, gold and 
silver smiths; 971 Shim pis, tailors; 914 Sutars, carpenters; 617 
Kuinbhdrs, potters; 409 LohAre, blacksmiths; 379 KAsArs, and 215 
Tdmbatfi, coppersmiths; and 10 Jingara, saddlers ; 8 Otdria, metal 
castors ; 1103 Telis, oil-prossers; 725 Sdlis, 232 Koshtis, 19 Ravals 
and 2 Khntris, weavers; 11* Rangaris, dyers; 245 Guravs, drum¬ 
mers ; 53 Kolblitis, rope-dancers; 7 BhAts, bards; 2 Johans, jewellers 
913 Nli A vis, barbers; 383 Pnrits, washermen; 2795 ft hangars' 
shepherds; 298 B hois, fishers; 71 KliAtika, botch ere; 51 KAmAlhi* 
and 18 Komtifl, labourers; 51 Bunids, basket and mat makers; 29 
Putkmais, stone -cutters; 20 Halvahs, sweetmeat-makers; 15 
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Londris salt-carriers; 13 Bhandlris, jxdm-joicc drawers; 9 TfimboKn. 
betelDut Bollortt; 4 Reldans, stone masons; 4 Ubadbluinjas, gmhi- 
mrchera; jvohs. 6317 Vnnjaris, 2530 Bbils, 56 VadJ^ 46 

10 087 Mh/ ' UldU i' 8 Ki "^ ria ' and C Kiithkaris, unsettled tribes; 
J*~vL ' ™ trf T <m; Vffi and 202 Dhom, tanners 

ytj* Mtings, rope-quakem ; 4 Bhangis, scauvengera; 3 Mocbj 3 H lme 
maters; W &£* 128 Mnnb£7 8 , 118 B£#*£«&££ 
«1 Jugm, 51 Gondlalifl, 9 Joahis, and 4 YSgndeyB, beggars, 

Smnar tho southraost sttb-division of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Nfcik and H.phtfj on the east by Kop&rgaon and 
Sangnmner; on the south by the Sangauumr and Akoln sub-divisions 
of Ahinadmvgar; and on the west by fgatpurj and Xdsik. Its area 
is about ol9 square miles. In 1881 its population was 60,031 or 127 
to the square mile, and its land revenue was £18,174 (Rs. 1,81 740 ) 

Of the 519 square miles, 508 have been surveyed ,‘n detail. 

l f TT 0 sun-ey returns, five sqnare .iules are occti- 
1 d bj the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 220 G43 

n'Ti^ i°I ^ bl ° laad ' acres or 18*61 per 

90 1 * unnrnblo land, Ib^oO acres or 5*26 per cent of gmaa 

-11 6-28 cent ° f foresta > and 1307 acres of 0^7 
SSftflS? f Vl k p rivor8j &nd Btraiai9 - From tbo 

f^ f 7T * ”™ Llc , ***> ^48 *="** have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands m Government villages. 

Sinnarjs a rather bam tableland from 400 to 500 feet above tho 
and N^Iidd, si oping gently to tho north and north- 
east,andis bounded on the south by 11 high range of bills which 
run into the Abmadnagnr district. On the north-west is an 
isolated range of atony hills with a temple of Khanduba on the 
O^ po^ Th, northern e, lg n of tb/talhtad i, Lton £ 

wnt^e^ apcffi witha mado m^d leading ^AhSlna'^r’' 1 The 

^stSSSS^^^S 

are generally poor and indebted. * ‘ Tbu pco P , ° 

mfidt 0 fevS iu^llrcnf/wJC by the EZHfSftf aV**} 

years ending/ theM nwrald'XJt" 
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T iifl water-supply, especially j n the east ana in the billy parts to 
tbo south, ib scanty, The chief river is the Dev, which rises in the 
west, and flawing *c™ the sub-division, first oust, and then north- 
«i»t, hills mt* the Godivan just beyond Sinuar limits. It flows 
throughout the year and waters a considerable area. The channel 
is deeply cut and the bants steep and difficult. The only other 
important river is the Jham, which, rising j Q the Alcola hills iq 
Ahimidnngar crosses the south-east comer of Sinnar and falls into 
the Godavari ten or twelve miles below the Dev. Besides those and 
other minor streams, them wore, in ISM-82, 2560 wells 115 with and 

poids h f3j 4 ' lamSj 40 dhehtidi * or water-lifts, and 2d 

Until 1843 the land revenue continued to be collected partly by 
■ jha ««d partly by plough rates. The introduction of 

Zttl& TmA9. ^ m *°™ 1111S43 -^ ™ l * 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase in the land revenue 
famce the introduction of the survey, the ninety-eight Government 
vil ages of buinar have to be divided into six groups forty-three 
villages settled: in 1843, fourteen villages settled in 1844, twenty- 
four villages settled m 1844, one village settled in 1845, two 
villages jwttled in 1846, aud fourteen villages settled in 1848 

villages, which were settled in 
JS4d- H and revised in 1875-76, the figures of tbo year of settlement 
oiiiipured with those of the year before show n rise in the occupied 

of'lwa nfaUKm \ - w<tetu f 9433 ia remissions 

of £433 (Its. 4330), and in collections of £2886 (Ns. 28 860) A 

comparison of the figures of the year of settlement 'with the 

average of the ten previous yours sho ws a rise in the occupied area of 

fif i^ ai,d ^ f ? 11,n S ie ? Mto of 7 i i2 wren, in remissions of £1413 
£^*5 md “ wllectiona of £2051 (Rs. 20,510). During the 
thirty-two years of the survey lease yearly remissions were grafted, 

& nSTCBlaS® f 7 (Iis * ' im i i n im -^ -5£718 

(Ks. I too) in 15o3-o4, A comparison 0 f the average of the ten 
ywn before the mirvey with the average of the tSty-two ™ 
of the survey lease shows a rise m the occupied area of 21,305 acres 

*5® Wa ?, te ? E 26,195 acres, iq remissions of £U<52 
[Hi. 11,620), and iu collections of £1180 (Rs. 11,090). These forty- 
three villages wore revised in 1875-70. The figures of the rear £f 
revision compared with those of the year before, that is the last year of 
the original survey, show a rise in tho occupied area of 12,230 acres 
“r!f S20 acres, ami iu remissions of £1999 (tia 19,990) and’ 

n fall m collections of £46 (Ra. 466). A comparison of the figures 
Of the year of revision with those of 1877-78, the latest available year 

SB /IhMOiSr "T*"? are \ r ’ f 202 “d ™ remissions of 

„ ?" d “ rise m area of 201 j n 

collections of £ (976 (Rs, 19,769) or 34 6 per cent 

. fourteen Government villages settled in 1844-45 and revised 

iii 1 tufl ngiirea of the year of settlement coiapwed with 

those of the year before show a fa]] in tho occupied area of 1501 
acres, tii remissions of £54 (Rs. 540), ami in collections of £-162 
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(Ka. 4620). and a rise io tha wu®fco area of 2125 acres, Tho figures of 
the year of settlement compared with the average of the ten previous 
years show a fall in the occupied area of 30 acres, in remis¬ 
sions of £73 (Rs. 73U), and in collection* of £301 (Rb. 3010), and a 
rise in the waste area of 1406 acres. During- the thirty-four years 
of tho survey lease yearly remissions were granted, the largest 'sums 
being £03 (Rs, 630) in 1844-45 and £70 (Rs, 760) in 1851-52. A 
comparison of tha average of the ten years before the survey 
with the average of the thirty years of the Burvey lease shows a 
rise in tho occupied area of 6058 acres and in the waste of 20,413 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £127 (Rs. 1270) and in collec¬ 
tions of £555 (Rs. 5550). These fourteen villages were resettled 
in 187-1-/5. The figures of the year of revision compared with 
those of tho year before Bhow a rise in the occupied area of 2954 
acres, in the waste of 47 acres, and in remissions of £588 (Rs. 5880), 
and a fall in collections of £13 (Rs, 130). Tho figures of 1877-78, 
the latest available year of the revised settlement compared with 
those of the first year of revision show a fall in the occupied, area of 
688 acres, and m remissions of £590 (Rs. 5000), and a nse in waste 
of 660 acres and in collections of £560 (Rs. 5C00). 

In the twenty-four Government villages settled in 1841-45 and 
revised in 1875-76, the figures of the original settlement year 
compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied 
area of 3725 acres and in the waste of 1814 acres, and a fall in 
remissions of £700 (Rs. 7000) and in collections of £1115 
(Rs. 11,150). A comparison of the figures of the original settlement 
year with the average of the ten previous years shows a rise in 
tho occupied area of 1050 acres and in the waste of 4182 acres 

™ d <1 S *?/<?,? f £G l 26 (Ha. 6260) and in collections of 
xusi (Rs. 14,310), During tha thirty-ono years of the? original 
j™ly ramissao m were granted, the largest sums beimr 
£347 (Ks* 8470) m 1844-45 and £311 (Rs* 31 IQ) in 1351-52, A 
companson of the averago of tho ten yeari3 before the survey with 
tlio nvc-rago of the thirty-one years of the survey lease shows a riso 
in the occupied area of 19 601 acres aud a fall in the waste of 

ft 1 02iO >* ftLd in collections of 
£1,3 (Rs. JidO). The aetdement of these twenty-four Government 

18 ' 5 ' 76 - Tho ^r this year com- 

pared with those of the previous year show a rise in tha occupied 

SSnJfcUjST J - thQ „ wr f e of e 567 ««"! i« femWoa* of 

,T V 8 ; f 3 ' 610 )? ™ d m collections of £12 (R a , 120). The figure* 

<L**J£* a ^ a,bbI ° oUho reT ^ d survey compared with 
those of the roTOuon year show a rise in the occupied area of 75 acres 
iQ the waste of 46 acres, and in collections of £1408 (Rs 14 0301' 

and a fall in remissions of £1361 (Rs, 13, 6IQ). ^ 

In tho fourteen Government villages settled in 1848-40 tho 

before l?.! ™.? year those of tho' year 

before, show a nse in the occupied urea of 2776 acres and iwi.„ 

»«o of 4151 acre,, ami a fall 5 remi8siona ofJWMaf60m »„S 
in collections of £567 (R« SffiOi 'tn,„ a V na 

year comnared will. *i " 1 , ■ ^Ifores of the settlement 

* the average of the ten previous yeara show a 
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ris® in the occupied area of 4336 acres and in the waste of 2635 

&5K m Jf m ! ssi T °| . m ( R s* 900) and in collections of 
£388 (Rs* 4880). During the thirty yean? of tbe purvey le^so yearly 
romiasions w&re granted, tbe largest sums hcintr £411 f Re 41101 
7, and £95 (Rs, 950)^ 1818-49, and £31 (As 810) 
IBoS-M. 4 comparison of the average of tho ten years before the 
survey settlement with the average pf the thirty years of survey 
rates, shows a ruse in the occupied ares of 10,114 acres, and in the 
waste of 494 acres, and a fall in remissions of £169 (Ks. 1690), and 
m collections of £43 (Rs. 430), ' 

Adding to the figures of these groups tho details of tho remaining 
three Government villages the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average of the ten yeara before the survey settle¬ 
ment with the average of the thirty years of tbe original settlement, 
a rise in the occupied area of 58,525 acres, and a fall in tho waste 

t of . 42604 0**- 2 «>840), and in collections 

of £1922 (Rs, 19,220). Again, comparing tho average of the ten 
years before tho survey settlement with the figures for tho last 
survey settlement, the result is a rise in collections of 
£40*Q (Rs. 40,700) or 31*5 per cent. 

Tho following statement gives the details: 

Simiar TWage and Laml Btitnitr, 1S43-1S78, 
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According to the 1831-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 5581 ploughs, 8371 carts 48 0G*> 
bullocks, 15,383 cows, 4567 buffaloes, 1719 horses, 84,362 aheet/and 
goats, and 787 asses. 

In 1880-81, 6277 holdings or kfididt were recorded -with an 
ol thirty-seven acres and an average rental of £2 16*. 
tils. 28). If equally divided among the agricultural population, these 
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toll] in gs wontd represent m aHotmcnt of twenty-two acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 13* + OdL (Ra. 16j). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division* the share to each would amount to 3J 
acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 5#. 3<£ (Ks, 2-10J* 

In 1380-81, of 218,144 acre* hold for tillage 30,347 or I3 + 91 per 
cent were fallow or under grass* Of the remaining 187,797 acres 
2473 were twice cropped. Of 190,270 acres the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 184,000 acres or S6'24 per cent, 
09,982 of them under b<ijri Pemeillariu spicata, 31,002 under wheat 
gahti Tritieom mstivuin, 24,240 under jiari Sorghum voJgare, 2771 
under rdgi Eleuaine epraemm, 1388 under rice bhdt Grysta sativa, 
685 under mva Panicum m iliac emu, 74 under maize makka Zea 
mays, 3 under Italian millet Panicum It&lmum, and 700 under 
miscellaneous cereal Pubes occupied 14,179 acres or 7" 15 per 
cent, 10,702 of them under gram harbhaTu Cicer a He t imam, 2636 
under udtd Phaseolua immgo, 341 under mitg Phaseohis radiates* 
284 under tur Ctijantrs i adieus, 108 under peas vdthia Hsum sativum, 
87 under kulith Dolichos bifiorus, 30 under lentils ma&nr Krvurn 
lens, and 11 tinder other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 0U08 acres or 
-4*23 per cent, 204of them under linseed Linum usitntiaaimum, 
8 under gingelly-SGod til SesammiL indk-um, and 7876 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 215 acres or 0'11 per cent, all under 
brown hemp umbd<li Hibiscus canuabinas. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 3888 acres or 1/03 per cent, 7D9 of them under sugarcane 
un Sacchanim offiumarum, 1768 under chillies mtrcht Capsicum 
frutescens, 295 under tobacco tawfoihhu Nicotians tabaemn, and the 
remaining 828 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 66,031 people lodged 
in 11,929 houses, 64,092 or 96 99 per cent were Hindus, 1978 or 2 90 
per cent Musalmans, and 11 Christians- The details of the Hindn 
castes are; 2841 Brahmans; 15 Kdyasth Pr&bhua and 3 Th&knrs* 
writers; 985 MiirvMis, 169 Jains, 103 Ladsakka V^inis, 102 Linga- 
yats, and 2 BhcUids, traders and merchants; 21*505 Knnbis, 3167 
Mails, 167 Kajpnta, 97 Kduadds, 26 TirmAlis, and 22 Fahaidis, 
husbandmen ; U 29 Sonlirs* gold and silver smithsj 964 Sutdrs* 
Carpenters; 552 Shim pis, tailors j 551 Kumhhdrs, potters; 529 
LoMre, blacksmiths; 112 Kdsars and 4 Tambats, copper-smith a; 
16 G&imdis, masons; 13 Otaris, metal casters; 758 Telia, oil- 
pressers; 270 Kbntm, 232 Salis, 72 Koshtis, 64 KiraHa, and 22 
Xhivrds, wear era ; 55 Rangdrifl, dyers; 163 Gum vs, drummers; 
43 KolMtis, rope-dancers; 60U Nhavis, barbers; -148 Farits, washer¬ 
men ; 2356 Dhangars, shepherds; 47 Bhois, fishers; 380 Londris, 
Halt-carriers; £29 Klidtiht, butchers; 58 Fardeabis and 25 Komtis* 
labourers; 44 Pittharvats, stone-cutters; £0 BumdSj basket and mat 
makers; 15 Belddrs, stone-masons; 6 KalrUs, liquor-sellers; 9652 
Vunjd™,2229 Bhils, 2099 Kolia, 710 Thuknrs, 139 Kdtbknris, 27 
Vadnrs, and 825 ltdmushis, uuBottled tribes; 6308 Uhdta, watchmen; 
1110 CMmbhirs and 76 Dhor?, tanners ; 542 Manga, rope-makers and 
servants; 47 Hdlemdrs; 103 Gosdvis, 249 Bairdgis, 155 Mdnbhav& t 
100 Bharddls, 43 GondhaliSj 36 Joshis, 32 Jangams, and IS Jogis, 
beggars. 
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Ig&tpTlI'i, in tbe extreme south-west, is bounded on the north hy 
KAflik; on the east hy NAdk, Sinnar, and the A kola sub-division of 
Ahmadnagnr ; on the south by Akok and tho Sb&b&pnr sub-division 
of Tlkna; and on the west by Shabripur. Its area ia about 375 
square miles. In 1381 its population wua 38,749 or 132 to the square 
mile, and its land, revenue £9 406 (Rs. 94,060), 

The 375 square milea surveyed in detail are all in Government 
villages. According 1 to the revenue survey returns they contained 
163,247 acres or 7176 per cent of amble land, 18,313 acres or 8'5 
per cent of nnarable land, 1300 acres or 0 h 56 per cent of grasgij 
39,074 acres or 17 18 per cent of forest reserves, and 5555 acres or 
2 1 45 per cent of village sites, roads, and river-beds. From the 
163,247 sores ef arable Government land 5756 or 3*5 per cent have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern men t villages* 
Of tbo balance oE 157,491 acres the actual area of arable Govern¬ 
ment land, 138,592, or 88 per cent, were under tillage in 1881-52, 

Ig&tpuri, especially on the north-west and south, is hilly. The 
lined natural drainage divides it into two parts, a small section 
on the north and north-west that slopes west to the Vaharna, and a 
larger section in the south that drains east into the Damn. For 
a district which lies within the belt of hill forests Igalpuri is rather 
bare of trees, except in the north-cast and west where are some 
good teak and a in reserves. The soil is generally poor and shallow* 
it is of three varieties, n rather poor black soil culled kali at the 
foot and by the sides of bills, and two kinds of red or indl land, a 
poorer up]and soil, and u richer variety suitable for rice* 

The climate is cool throughout the year and is healthy except in 
the rainy season when there is an excess of moisture* At Igatpuri, 
on the crest of the SuhyAdris in the extreme souih-wesfc the average 
foil during the twelve years ending 1881 wag 114 inches, a supply 
which is probably twice as great as in the eastern villages The 
details ore : 
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There nrq two lending rivers, tha Vaitnrna in th© north-west and tha 
JDanin in the south-east. Thq Yaitamn, from its source close to 
Irimhuk, flows south about ten miles, and, turning west, cuts its 
way by a deep ravine through the SuhyjSdri hills about six miles 
north of tbo Tul pass. Th© Dima in tLu south-east, though a smaller 
stream, u of more local importance. The main si ream takes its rise 
m the south about ten miles south of Igatpuri, and, alter flowing 
about fourteen miles north, is, near Ghofci about four miles east of 
igatpuri joined from th© north by th© Tnki. Tho united stream 
theaiwmda eastward E or about fifteen miles, till, on tbo ©astern 
euge ol tbo bub-dtvusion, it is met from the right by the Kfidva. 
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Tho water-supply is poor. None of the rivers but the Ddrna run 
for mono than eight months in the year, and the Ddrna ceases to flow 
at the end of the ninth. The average depth of the wells is about 
twenty feet, but during four months in the year they hold no water. 
Instead oE wells inoat. of tho western villages have large ditches 
whoso sides nre fenced hy piles of stone. In some villages which 
have no water ditch, the people have to go more than hall a mile for 
drinking-water. There were, in 1831-82,398 wells, 124 with and 
271 without steps, one dam, 4 dAefrudi# or water-lifts, and lb ponds. 

In 1813 when it passed to the British, Igatpuri was partly under 
Xasik and partly under Kdvnai. Bight rate and plough rates 
continued in force in some villages till 1813-44, in others till 18-52-58, 
and in a third group till 1359-60, when the revenue survey was 
introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
since the introduction of the survey, the 113 villages can be most 
conveniently divided into five groups: 6 villages settled in 1840-41, 
42 settled in 1842-43, 53 settled in 1843 44, 21 settled in 1844-45, 
and one settled in 1845-40. in the lorty-two Government vi 11 ages 
settled in 1842-43, the figures of the settlement year compared with 
those of tho year before show a rise in the occupied area of 7819 
acres and in remissions of £910 (Rs. 9100), and a fall in the waste 
area of 4138 acres and in col loot ions of £588 (Rs* 5880). A compa¬ 
rison of the figures of the settlement year with the average of the ton 
previous years show s a rise in the occupied area of 9721 acres and in 
remissions of £828 (Rs* 8280), and a fall in the w aste of 4703 acres 
and in collections of £107 (Ha. 1970)* During tho thirty-six years of 
survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being 
£1406 (Ha. 14,060) in 1846-47, and £1402 (Its. 14,020) in ISiMtL 
Compared with the average of the ten previous years the average of 
the thirty-six years of survey rates shows n rise in the occupied aren 
of 19,794 acres,in remissions of £270 (Rs. 2700), and in collections 
of £442 (Its. 4420) j and a fall in the waste of 6015 acres. In the fifty- 
three Government villages settled in 1843-44, the figures of the 
settlement year compared with those of the year before show' a rise 
in the occupied area of 3658 acres nnd a fall in the waste of 017 
acres, in remissions of £626 (R& 6260}, and in collections of £867 
(Rs. 8079}* Tho figures of the settlement year compared with the 
average of the ten previous years show a rise in the occupied area 
of 4726 screw, in tho waste of 1671 acres, and in remissions of £517 
(Rs* 5170), and n fall in collections of £293 (Rs. 2980). During the 
thirty-fivo years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest stuns being £ 1 389 [ Rs* 13 ? 80Q)in 1847-48, and £ 1378 (Rs,13,780) 
in 1816-47- The average of the thirty-five years of survey rates, 
contrasted with the average of tho ten previous years, shows a rise 
in the occupied urea of 22,549 acres, in the waste of 96 acre?, in 
remissions of £236 (JRs, 2360), and in collect ions of £503 (Rs. 5930)* 
In tho twenty-one Government villages settled in 1341-45, the 
figures of the set Hem cut year compared with those of tho year before 
show a rise in the occupied nrea of 2643 acres, and in remissions of 
£262 (Rs- 2620} j and a fall in the waste area of ISSOacres, and in codec- 
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tions of £4G (Rs. 460)* Again, compared with tlie avemg® of the ten 
previous years the figures of the settlement year show a rise in tho 
occupied area of 3004 acres, and in remissions of £255 (Ra. 2550); 
and a fall in the waste area of 1147 acres, and in collections of £6 
(Rs. CO). During the thirty-foor years of survey rates yearly remissions 
were granted* the largest sums being £275 (Rs. 2750) in 1845-46 and 
£274 (Rs. 2740) in 1844-45. The average of the thirty-four survey 
years contrasted with the average of the ten previous years shows 
an increase in the occupied area of 7747 acres, in the waste of 4812 
acres* in remissions of £95 (Rs. 950), and in collections of £197 
(Ha. 1970)- 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the detail* 
for the remaining two groups the result for the whole snb*division is, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey and of the 
years of survey rates* a rise in the occupied area of 56,584 acres, in 
collect ions of £1406 (Ea. 14*060) s and in remissions of £701 (Rs, 7010) , 
and a fall in the waste of 2217 acres. Again, comparing the average 
returns of the ten years before tho survey and the returns for 
1877-78* the result is* including revenue from unarable land* an 
increase in collections of £8024 (Re, 30*240) or 58 + 5 per cent. 

The following statement gives tho details: 

Iffntpuri Tillage and Lend Jtmnve^ 184&-1S7&. 
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According- to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural fltook in 
Govern men l villages amounted to 7380 ploughs, 1657 carts, 14,763 
bullocks, 18,785 cows, 9-181 buffaloes, 459 horses, 4432 sheep and 
goats, and >43 asses. 

Id 1880-81, 71,117 holdings or kMtd* were recorded with an 
average area of thirty-seven sc res and an average rental of £1 5a. 7 id. 
(Rs. 12-13*0). If equally divided among tho agricultural population, 
those holdings would represent an allotment of all acres at a yearly 
rent of la. 10H (Ra. 3-15-0). I! distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
2 3 ^ Rcros and the incidence of the land-tax to 3*. 14(f. (Ra. 1-9-9). 

In 1880-81, of 136,644 acres held for tillage, 27,225 or 19*92 per 
coot were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 169,419 acres 
475 were twice cropped. Of 109,894 acres the area finder actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 75,297 acres or 68’5l per cent, 
31,138 of them under ndjfi Eleusjina corncana, 13,071 under rice 
Oryza sativa, 12,035 under wheat yafcu Triticum mstivuiii, 
9905 under Panicum miliaceam, 4325 under bajri Pcnieillnna 
spicatn, 1655 under jmri Sorghum vnlgare, 48 under maiM 
SSeti mays, and 120 under other cereals. Pukes occupied 14,^4 
acres or 13*43 per cent, 5928 of them under gmrn harbhmt Cieer 
arictinum, 35S2 under lentils mamr Ervum lens, 815 under udtd 
Fhaseotns mango, 1050 under peas edtdna Pianm sativum, G69 
under fur Cajanus indicas, and 2720 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 19,672 acres or 17*90 per coat, 24 under linseed alsht 
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Limim nsitatt&siTnnm and 19,648 under other oilseeds Fibres 
occupied 78 acres or 0 07 per cent, all under brown hemp ambihU 
HUbscuB cantiabinuE, Miscellaneous crops occupied S3 acrea or 0 07 
per cent, 30 of them under sugarcane us Baechnrum. officmarum t 
10 under chilli os mirchi Capsicum frutesceus, 4 under tobacco 
tamhdkhu Nieotiana tubacum, and the remaining 30 nuder various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 188 l pope lation returns show, of 03.749 people lodged in 11,009 
houses, 65,336 or 95 p 83 percent were Hindus; ISIS or 1*03 percent 
Musalmiins ; 837 or 1"21 per cent Christians ; 134 or 0*19 per cent 
Persia; 77 or Oil per cent Jews; nod 2 Buddhists. The details 
of the Hindu castes are ; 777 BrAhmaus ; 6 Kuyaath Prabbus, 
writers; 755 Jains, 190 MdxrAdis, 142 LMsakka Vania, 40 Lmgtiyats, 
and4BMtids, traders and merchants; 18,394 Kunhis, 332 Rajputs, 278 
KAnad jgjSO 3ISlis,aii417 TirmAlb, cultivators;734SntArs, carpenters; 
431 Samirs. gold and silver smiths; 422 Kumbhars, potters; 393 
LoMrs, blacksmiths ; 191 Shimpis, tailors ; 105 Jmgars, saddle^ ; 
50 GhMdiSp tinkers; 22 Kdyiirs and 14 Tambats, coppersiiiitbR; 
15 Git and is, mas ons ; 7 Otdris, metal-castors; 4 K4taris, turners; 
1138 Telia, dl-presscrs; 18 Khatris and 4 Koshtis. weavers; 
1 Rangarij a dyer; 210 Guravs, drummers ; 27 Bh&ts, bards ; 73i 
NMvifl, barbers; 333 Parity, washermen; 355 Dhangars, shepherds; 
44 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 70 Bhoisj fishers; 292 Beld/in, stone-maaMia; 
81 Buruds, basket and mat makers; 21 BhauddriSp toddy-drawers; 
20 Khiitiks, butchers; 33 Pardeshis and 18 Jdte, labourers ;1G 
Londris, salt-carriers; 9 Komtis; 6 Kalitls, liquor-sellers; 13,003 
Kolia, 12,302 TMkure, 2149 Tanjdris, 293 Kdthkarfe, 138 Bhils, i 19 
Yadurs, 00 VArlis, and 42 Hamashis, unsettled tribes; 6150 MM re, 
watchmen; 534 Cbdmbhdra, tanners ; 217 Mringa, rope-makers; 1,28 
Gdnidis and 30 Halemirs, snake-charmers and dancers; 37 Bhangis, 
scavengers; 30 Mochis, shoemakers ; 538 Gns&vis, 252 Baird gin, 157 
Bh&rddis, 107 Goad hat is, 33 Manbhdvs, 33 Joshis, 8 Jogis, and 
7 Jangams, bcggarsi 

Na*sik, in the south-west of the district, is bounded on the north 
by Paint, Dindori, and NiphAd ; on the east by Niphdd and Binnar ; 
on the south by Igatpuri; and on tins west by tbo Shibdpur 
sub-division of TMna nod by Paint, Its area is about 465 square 
miles. In 1881 its population was 94,980 or 204 to the square mile, 
and its land revenue was £17,391 (Its. 1*73,910)* 

Of the 465 square miles 426 have been surveyed in detail Ac¬ 
cording to the revenue survey returns forty-seven square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. Tbo rest contains 
185,884 acres or 76'78 per cent of arable laud; 17,593 acres 
or 7*27 per cent of Bearable land; 13.519 or 5 58 per cent of 
grass or hirvn ; 16,775 or G'D3 per cent of forest; and 8339 or 
3‘44 por cent of village sites, roads, rivers and streams. From the 
185,884 acres of arable land, 19,495 or 10 K 4 per cunt have to be 
taken on account of alienated land in Government village*. Of the 
balance of 166,380 acres.,, the actual area of amble Government laud, 
149,001 or 89'67 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

The west of tbo sub-division is billy and there is a small level tract 
in the east, but the general character of the count ry is undulating* A 
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few villages in the extreme west lie below the Sohyddris. The hilly 
parts are inoro or less wooded, generally with poor tent* The soil 
is generally poor, much of it requiring rest after every two years' 
cropping* To the cast, especially in the Damn valley, the soil is 
deeper and richer* 

Besides by the Bombay-Jabalpur railway and by the Bombay- 
Agra highway, the anb-division is crossed by several roads f rom the 
Central town of Niisik. OF these one passes west to Trimbak, one 
north-west to Harsal and to Point, one north to Diudori, and one, tho 
Poona road south-east to Sinner. In tho west cart roads are rare, 
but in the cast tho country tracks are generally good in the fair 
season, though frequently crossed by awkward stream* and rivera. 

The climate varies in different places, bat on tho whole is healthy, 
Tho west is much cooler in the hot months and has a ranch heavier 
rainfall than the east At Xasik, which lies to the east of tho 
centre of the sub-division, tho average fall, during the twenty three 
years ending L831, was 27‘25 inches* The details are : 
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Except near the Saby&dris, where the people are entirely 
dependent om a few ponds’nnd wells, the water-supply is good. The 
larger rivers not only furnish drinking water to the villages On their 
banks, bub with tho help of masonry and mud dams irrigate 
considerable areas. Tho chief rivers ore the Godavari and its 
tributary the Duma. The Godavari rises in the SahyMris near 
Trimbak, about eighteen miles west of Ndsik, and, flowing north-east, 
receives from the north the waters of tho hikvi and the Alondi, 
Then, stretching slightly to the south-east it passes tkrengh tho 
town of XAsik, and a mile or two below receives the Kdsardi on the 
right, from which the chief water-supply of Nisik is drawn. Below 
this the bed widens, hut ia dry for nine months in the year, except a 
narrow thread of water. Near IK mu Sangvi on tho eastern boundary, 
the Godavari receives on the right the Duma after a winding course 
of fifty miles. The Damn is fed on the left by the Cndohol and 
the Vdldevi, neither of which holds much water in the hot season, 

Tho beds of both the Godavari and tho Dima are generally 
broad, rocky, and hard to cross. During the nuns (June-October) 
these rivers can seldom bo passed eveept at Nisik where there ia 
a ford and ferry boat and at Chebedi where there is a^ ferry boat. 
Besides these and other minor streams there were, in 1381-82, 8026 
wells, of which 214 were 'with stops and 2312 without stops, 132 
dams, 68 Jhekudia ot water-lifts, and 37 ponds. 

When it passed to the British in 1813, the sub-division was under 
tho Peshwa. The land revenue continued to be realized by the 
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Wtf/wi rato system till 1344-45, when the revenue sarvey was intro¬ 
duced* J 

■ ^ 1 ° S l° W 3 pread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
in thes thirty-sixyears that have passed since tile survey begun tuba 
introduced, tha 108 villages of the sub-division have to bo arranged 
under fourteen groups: three villages settled in 1812, two in 1842 
one m 1812, thirty-two in 1841, ten in 1841, one in 1841, thirty in 
ISU. cleyeu in 1844, one in 1845, three in 1845, eleven inlStti/oiio 
m 1803, one m iSofl, and one in 1888, 1,. the thirty-two villages 

settle m 1844-45 and resettled in 1874-75, the figured of the year 
of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a fall 
in the occupied area of oJ23 acres, in remissions of £21 (Rs 210) 
and in collections of £1584 (Rs, 15,340), and a rise in tho waste of 
TV .8 acres. Compared with the average of the ten previous years, 
tho ugLires of the year of original settlement show a fall in tbo 

occupied area of 2047 acres, in remissions of £368 (Ns. 8680), and 
in collect'ons of £843 (Rs. 8430), and a rise in the waste area of 
i.. .. acres. During tho thirty years of tho original settlement yearly 
remissions were granted, tliu targes* sums being £142 {Rb 1420) 

•n.* 1 , 26 < B » 

:rL* ^ °, f l . ho tun , P«vioiis years, with the average of the 
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rise in the occupied area of 7 J Go sores, in remissions of £539 fits 53°01 
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Fn the eleven villages settled in 1844-43, the fibres of the 
settlement year, compared with those of the vear before, show a rise 
*" th<} ° ec,1 P i<fd J ‘ rL ‘“ r, f acres, and in remissions of £1G7 

(Ka. 1G*Q), and a fall in the waste area of 1350 acre* and in 
collections of £33 (Ra. 330), The figures of the settlement year, 
compared with the average of thfl ten provious TO^r^ shown rise 1 u. th& 
occupied arm of 1802 acres and in remissions of £100 (Rs. l6G0),and 
a foil in the waste of 8lfi acres and in collections of £34 (Rs, 340). 
During the thirty-four years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £186 (Ra, I860) in 1830-51 and 
£\Si} (l£s* 1850) id 1848*49,, Compared with the average of the tea 
pro nous yeaw, the arcrage of the thirty-four years of survey rates 
sbows a rise in the occupied area of 4481 neres T in the waste of 
101b acre% in remissions of £09 {Jis.600), and in collectiona of £124 
(Es. 1240). 

Lithe eleven villages settled in IS id-47 and revised in 1870-77, the 
figures of the year of set tie men t, compared witli those of the year 
B ^ 1LOW a the occupied area of 2509 acres and in remissions 
of £208 (Ha. 20SG) r and a fall in the waste area of 2022 acres and in 
collections of £121 (Rs. 1210). Compared with the average of tho 
ten previous years, the figures of the first year of survey show a 
nso m the occupied urea of 2221 acres, and in remissions of £1G7 
(Es ; 167G), and a fall in the waste area of 2292 acres and in collections 
of £56 (Rs, 560), During the thirty years of the survey lc&ae F yearly 
remissions were granted, tho largest sums being £52 (Rs + 52(J) in 
1 So0“51 and £244 (Ra, 2440) in 185 1-52. A comparison of the average 
of the ten years before survey, with the average of the thirty years 
Of the survey lease, shows a rise in the occupied area of E570 zicrea, 
m remissions of £36 (Rs.800), and in collections of £280 (Rs + 2890), 
and a fall in tho waste area of 471 acres. These eleven villages were 
revised in 1876-* 7, The figures of the year of revision, compared 
With those of the year before, show a fall in tho occupied area of 245 
acres, and a rise in the waste of 47O acres, in remission! of £137 
(Res. 1870), add in collections of £f> (Rs r 90). Compared with the 
revision year, the figures of the latest available year show a rise in 
the occupied area of 157 acres and in collections of £110 {Es. 1100), 
and a fall in the waste area of -457 acres and in remissions of £187 
(Rs. 1370). In tho revision survey £138 (Ha. 1380) were remitted. 

Adding to these figures the details of the remaining twenty-four 
villages* the result for the whole suh-d[ vision is* com paring the 
average of the ten previous years with tho average of tho latest 
available years of the survey rates, a rise in tho occupied area of 
45,157 acres and in collections of £1229 (Rs, 12,200), and a fall in 
tho waste area of 14,525 acres and in remissions of £683 [Rs. 0380). 
Again, comparing the average of the ten years before the first 
settlement with the figures of the last vear of the survey rates, the 
result is a rise in collections of £5820 (R fl+ 58,260) or 84’9 per cent- 

The following statement gives the details : 


* IM9 
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According to the 1881-82 rotoras, the agricultural Htock in 
Government Tillage's amounted to 3632 ploughs, 7429 carts, 21,557 
bullocks, 37,705 cows, 7(>07 buflaloes, ilUU horses, 7100 sheep ami 
goats„ and 630 asses. 

In 1880-Si j SU0S holdings ot hhrltits were recorded with an 
average area of twenty-eight acres* ami an average rental of £2 16 j* 
(Ks. 28). I! equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent An allotment of ten scree at a yearly 
rent of £] [Ks, 10). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 1 lucres and tbo 
incidence of the laud tax to 3s. (lis. 1 

In 1880-81, of 147,649 acres held fur tillage, 24,196 or 16'38 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 123,-153 acres, 
1888 wore twice cropped. Of 125,341 acres, the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 88,181 aerta or 7931 per cent, 
32,126 of them under fcrijri Pcuicillaria spienta; 21,549 under 
wheat tjahu Tritfcmo mtivum; 20,011 under ti dgli El cosine 
coracana; 4975 under rice bkat Orjfca sativaj 4733 under sdva 
Fanicum miliaccuni; 1653 under jvdri Sorghum vnlgare; 59 under 
Italian millet rala Panicum italicum, 22 under maize makiea Zea 
mays; and 3 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 17,180 
acres or 13 70 per cent, 8667 of them under grain harbhtui 
t-iter arietiDtim; -11186 under uttid Phaseulos mungo: 1506 under 
... T . tt l*tius ! adieus; 1090 under lentils miaur Ervum tens; 41 fi 
Pismn sativum; 53 under mtig PhASeolufe 
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ra^iatua ; 13 under kirfith Dolichos biflortis ; and +49 under other 
puW Oilseed* Occupied 16,974 acres or 13 54 per cent, 23 under 
linseed aMti Linum usiiatissimuin ; nud 16,951 under oilier oilsoede. 
Fibres occupied 4U0 acres or 0*31 per cent, nil under brown hemp 
ambddi Hibiscus eaimabinna. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2056 
acres or 2'11 per cent, 1102 of them under sugarcane un Hucchiirnm 
ofBcimvrtitJi ; 69 un de r tobacco, tumbdklui, Nicotian* tabaemn ; 480 
under chillies mLnki Capsicum frutesoens; and the remaining 1005 
under various other vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 91,930 people lodged in 
15,932 houses, 37,912 or 92*59 per cent Hindus; 5326 or 6*60 per 
cent Mush Wins j 1599 or 16S per cent Christians ; 103 or Oil) per 
cent I Irsis; and 10 Jews. The details oE the Hindu castes are: 9o77 
Brahmans; 269 Thakurs or Bratmm Knliatris and 91 KAvasth 
Prebhus, writers j 838 Jains, 482 MArvAdis, 301 LingAynts; 174 
Ladsnkka Vdnis, and 77 BhAtids, merchants unci traders; 26,569 
Kuiibis, 2471 Mails, 903 Rajputs, 273 Kauadan, and 63 PAhAdis, 
cultivators; 1153 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1452 Shiinpis, 
tailors; 867 Suture, carpenters; 633 Kumbhara, potters; 530 
TAmbats and 347 KAsArs, coppersmiths; 323 LohArs, black¬ 
smiths; 29 Jiugars, saddlers; 12 GhiaAdia, tinkers; 11 Otaris, 
njet[J-CMtere; 10 KAtaris, turners; 7 Gnuiidis, masons; 2231 Telis, 
oil-prefers ; 286 Siilis, 57 Kbatris, and 23 Kb s hr is, weavers ; 29 
RangAris, dvers; 259 Gnravs, drummers ; 48 KolhiMs, ropo-dancers; 
21 BhAts, hnrds; 6 JobAria, jewellers; 890 NhAvis, barbers; 332 
Pari 1 8, washermen ; 664 Dhnngars, shepherds; 216 GavJts, milk- 
Gellers; 120 Binds, fbhem; 37 KAhArs, curriers and palanquin - 
bearers ; 253 KhAtiks, butchers; 154 Lon Aria, sal t-carriers ; 133 
Pardeshis, 93 KAmAihis, and S Jdts, labourers; 129 KnlAIg, litiuor- 
eellers; 110 Beldare, stone-masons; 110 Hurtids, bosket and mat 
makers; 35 PArdhig, hunters ; 29 Komtin; 23 TAmbolis, betclnut- 
sellers ; 22 BhnndAris, palm-juice drawers; 21 PArhanuts, stone¬ 
cutters; 12 Halvuia, sweetmeat makers; 12,296 Kolis, 3453 
TbAkurs, 3067 Yanjari*, 1425 Hhils, 250 Ynrlis, 100 Yadars, 66 
KAtbknris, 133 Ramoshis, and 2 Berads, early or unsettled tribes; 
10,5tj 1-Mliars, watchmen;S53LhAmbbars and 147 Ghors, tanners; 
727 MAngs, rope-makers and servants; 176 Mochis, shoemakers; 
13x3 Bhaugis, scavengers ; 68 IlAlemArsnnd 35 MAng-GArudis, snake- 
charmers and dancer*; 11 Dheds, sweepers; 421 GosAvis, 166 
Bairngi*, 98 Josh is, 88 Jangama, 53 Bharadis, 45 Goudhnlis, 30 
Slawbhivp, 14 GopAls, and 6 PAnguls, beggars. 

Peiut, properly Peth or the town, in the west, lying between 
19 c 53' uud 20° 36' north latitude, and 73° 23' and 73° 40' east 
longitude, is bounded on the north by tbo SulgAna state; on the east 
by the Sahyadria separating it from the NAsik and Dindori sub¬ 
divisions ; on tho south by tho Juwli&r state and the TbAua sub- 
division of ShAhApur; and on the west b}* the Dh sirs m pur state. Its 
area is ‘158 square miles- In 1881 its population was 55,1+4 or 
120 to the square mile and its land revenue £3561 (Rh. 35,610:. 

Of tho 45M square miles 415 have been surveyed in detail. Of 
these 194,105 litre s or 72*92 per cent are arable land ; £178 acres 
br 0*62 percent unarable land; 63,089 acres or 2370 per cent 
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forests; and 6811 or 2’5G per cent village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 194,105 acres of arable land six have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands. Of tlio balance of 194,099 acres, the 
actual area of amble Government land, 186,452 or 96 per cent were 
under tillage in 1881-82. 

Feint differs from the rest of Xdsik, os, both in appearance and 
climate, it belongs to the Konkau rather than to the Deccan. 
Except a gently waving belt, two to three miles broad, along 
the foot of the sahyddris, Point is a network of narrow ridges and 
deep-cut ravines. The bills, which are fairly covered with small 
timber in the west but are bare along tbo eastern border, rise in 
runny cases above the level of the crest of the Sahyddria. But the 
general height of the country is about 600 feet below tbo Deccan 
tableland. There is abundance of forest land, and excellent teak is 
found in some parts, but the trees, as a rule, are small. The chief 
forms of tillage are rice-planting in the valleys, and the growth of 
coarse grains on the gentler slopes. From the crest of I ho 
Sahyndris, its billowy ranges and green patches of tillage look varied 
and picturesque. But in the country itself, the narrowness and 
sameness of the ravines, the bareness of the teak coppice, and the 
poverty of the villages have a desolate and monotonous effect. 
Among the numerous spurs which roughen the surface, one 
range in the north stretches south-west to within tweutv miles of 
the coast forming tbo watoi^ parting between tbo Damnngunga and 
the Par rivers. There are three varieties of soil, a deep rich black 
along the sides of rivers, a red bill soil like Konkan soil in the 
Sahy&dri and other uplands, and a mixed block and red between the 
uplands and the valleys. 

There are only three cart roads; from Xdsik to ITarsol through 
the Vdghera pass; from Xdsik to Point through the Ambegaon or 
Saval pass which is kept in good repair ; and from Harsol along the 
foot of the Sahyddria to Kamnjdli on the Nasik-Peint highway. 
Except along these three rends no carts can travel. In the west 
travelling is difficult even for laden cattle, and the ravines arc so 
steep and narrow that long detours have to be made, 

.[ he climate is trying and unhealthy. It combines the extremes 
Of beat and cold, and the narro w thickly-wooded valleys, drenched 
during the rams, are laden with fever except in April and May 
,“ e beilt 18 oppressive. Thermometer readings m 1874-75 and 
I i .if showed maximum s of 83 p and 94° and minim urns of 76° 
and 65 , or a mean maximum of 88° and a mean minimum of 70°. 
In the valleys the temperature is much higher, often in April and 
May over 100°, with strong hot winds. At the central station of 
leint the average rainfall during the twelve years ending 1861 
was about ninety-three inches. The details are: 
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The cli»r rivers are the Damfinganga, the Par, and the N4r, which, 
leu Ly smaller mountain streamy flow along rocky bed* at the foot of 
woody mvm«?B several hundred feet deep. The only reservoir which 
holds water throughout the year is at Feint, Villages not on the 
banka of nvers or streams draw their water from wells, which are 
iittlc better than holes scraped to catch the outflow of some small 
spring, Except in the villages on the banks of the larger rivers, 
Eg. we ' ia dr 7. April and May. There were, in 

ibtfl-W ^Swells, of which 19 were with steps and+19 without 
steps, and 7 ponds. 

Complete revenue details are not available for the 525 Point 
villages foratiy year before 1865-66, when the survey was introduced. 
Lndor its Hindu chiefs its revenue amounted, in 1861-65, to £1928 
(“*■ 19,280), and its remissions to about £232 (Rs. 2320}. In 

r^An' J !u tll i 4 J ' ear ' t * ie rt!venae increased from £1928 to 
1^.809 (Hs. 19,280-Ra, 28,090} and the remissions fell from £232 to 
£i (R». -320- 11s, 70). The occupied area amounted to 190,829 acres 
and the waste to 3288 acres. The average revenue collections, during 
the tea years before the survey, amounted to £1490 (Hs. 1 1900} and 
the remissions to £206 (Hs. 2060). In the thirteen years of the survey 
f remlfisi(,nH were granted, the largest sums beiny £17 
(Ks. 1,0) m 1869-70 and £16 (Rs. 160) in 1870-71. Compared 
with the figures of the year of settlement, the average of the thirteen 
years of surrey rates shows a fall in the occupied area of 0713 
acres, in remissions of £1 (Hs, 10), and in collections of £79 (Rs, 790) 
and a rise in t ho was to area of 6721 acres. Compared with the 
average of the thirteen surrey years, the figures ef 1077-78, the 
*^« Vailabl ° year of 8ur ™r rat <? s . «how a fall in tho occupied ’area 
of ll2 “ 1 ^ i ; es and 111 remissions of £7 (Rs, 70), and a rise in the waste 
area of 1101 acres and in collections of £28 (Rs. 280). A com parison 
of the first year of settlement with the figures of the latest available 
year (1877-78), shows that the occupied area has fallen bv 73-11 
acres, that the waste area has risen by 7822 acres, that remissions 
tiftY® faUeti to nothing, and that the collections. Imre fallen by £51 
(Rs. 510). J 

The following are the details : 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural -,tock in 
Government villuges amounted to 2521 ploughs, 47 carta, 7351 
bullocks, 11,047 cows, 2197 buffaloes, 239 horses, and 2778 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, 3810 holdings or Jchdias were recorded with an 
average area of 48f$ acres and no average rental of 15*. 9d. 

(Rs. 7-14-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent nn allotment of 21 jj acres at a yearly 
rent of 7s. 10Jrf. (Rs. 3-15-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, tho share to each would amount to 
3f| acres, and the incidence of the land to* to Is. 3rh (10 annas). 

In 1880-81, of 185,410 acres held for tillage 36,290 or ID -57 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 149,120 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 90,827 acres or 60-90 per cent, 62,258 
of them under nuVAni Elonsine comcnna; 20,061 under mva 
Pamcuin miliacdum; 8505 under rice Mnl Oryza sativa; and 3 
under wheat gahtt Triticum mstivam. Pulses occupied 29,571 acres 
or !9'83 per cent, 18,215 of them under udtd Phastjolns tnungo; 9333 
under f»r Cajun us indieus ; 1655 under kulith Doliehos biflOrua ;&nd 
363 under gram harWtam Cirer arietinum. Oilseeds occupied 28,722 
acres or 19*26 per cent. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 55,14-1 people lodged in 
10,333 houses, 54,590 or 98 99 per cent Hindus, 540 or Q-97 per 
cent MusalmAms, 13 Parais, and 1 Christian. Tho details of the i 
Hindu castes are : 174 Brahmans; 90 ThAkurs or Brahma Kshutris 
aud 18 K Ay as tli Trabhus, writers ; 117 Lingayats, 30 Jains, and 15 
Litdsnkka Win is, traders and merchants; ‘ 26,208 Kuubis, 140 
Ilajputs, and 39 Flefckaris, husbandmen ; 58 8liinipis, tailors; 37 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 33 Kmiibhira, potters; 28 
Lnlutrs, blacksmiths; 4 KAsArs, coppersmiths; 1 Sntitr, a carpenter; 

133 Telia, otl-pressers; 1 Khatri, a weaver; 40 Ghadshis. musicians; 
l Gnrav, a drummer and a temple servant; 14 Kharis, barbers - 209 
Dhnngars, shepherds ; 76 Gnvlis, milk-sellers; 27 Buruds, basket and 
mat makers; 16,592 Kolia, 9853 VArlts, 233 Kdtlikaris, 215 Vanjarts, 

139 Vadars and 9 Rhiis, early or unsettled tribes; 387 m W 
watchmen; 29 ChAmbhArs, tanners; 147 II ale mars and 21 Manga 
rope-makers and servants ; 20 GosAvia and 2 BairAgis, beggars. 6 * 

In the Sixteenth century Point formed part of the possessions of 
the Raj* of BAglAn. A certain JAv, on being appointed manager 
or kamdvisddr of Feint, changed his family name Fovar to Jjalvi * 

?^ g, l n 1 W . ord , f S r m ’ ni9tc ' r or xr " 1Tia ^ er - 1 His grandson Krishna 
Uhik Dalvi, while nominally continuing to hold the office of Dalvi 
under the BAglan chief, assumed the title of RAja. Krishna had 
three sous one illegitimate and two legitimate. To RAtn Dalvi 
the elder of tho legitimate sons, vtss left the management of tho 
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wbob district, except the sab-division or ptirgana of Hnrsol, and 
to Hhik palvi, the younger legitimate son was left Harsol, some 
MTirden land near Print, and the headship of two villages in 

Dmdon. Liucdir, thy illegitimate boh, who wan the eldest of the 
tnmiJy, was sent with the family standard and a party of twentv* * 
five horsemen to Serve the Hlgldn chief at Mulher. On his 
father's death Laxdir returned from Mulher, and usurping the 
management of the whole district confined hie brothers and murdered 
the fifaie manager or &tfi a &AdH > + He afterwards get hia broths 
free and the three abated the management of the state. Kbit Dalvi 
the second legitimate son, died without i^ne. In 2636 B&wHn 
bwame tributary to the Moghals. Shortly after this, Lssdir went 
mto rebellion and prince Aunmgzeb sent an officer named Shaikh 
Mansur to seize and tate him to Delhi.* Three years passed before 
the officer was able to capture the insurgent chief. At lost Laxdir 
was caught by stratagem, and with his wife, his sou Kukaji, ami hi, 
brother Bam Dalvi, was token to Delhi, where the three male 
prisoners were sentenced to death. While waiting execution IMnj 

■ .1 Cured the emperor’s daughter of asthma, and obtained a 
remission of the sentence. All of them became Muhammadans and 
the state was conferred on Hum Dalvi now called Abdul Bern and on 
i-Mdir or Abdul Mom in* who was also culled Laxdfr Dalpatra? * 
After tbb tbo Mogba1 Government does net seem to bare interfered 
H'ltb the principality. 

If dm Dalvi’s wife and her two eons Baton D&lvi and DaL-tinr. 
IJalvi, who were living with her mother, escaped being carried to 
Delhi and remained Hindus, After his return from Delhi, Lax dir 
?? v, r» Mon ” n *“* two illegitimate sons einmmtji and Ntfnu 
Mi^b. He arranged that on hia death the state should be divided 
into two equal parts, one to bo enjoyed by his heirs and the other 
by the Hindu sons of RAm Dalvi. After some time Laxdir ahd 
Bam Dalvi were killed in a battle with some Kalis at a village 
mimed Meb&n in Dindorij and were buried in the aame tomb nt 
Mdustcr. They were succeeded by their five sons, the three 
Mu sal man s holding jointly one half of the country and the two 
Hid das the other half, Kuk&ji, La.vdir’s eldest son, to put an end 
to a quarrel between himself and Rntan Dalvi, the bob of Rdm 
Dalvi, adopted and madei a Musalmiin of Batan Dnlvi’s younger 
son If arising. On Kuktfji’a death, hia younger brother Chimniljt 
usurped the whole state, and sent Harising luck to his father. 
Baton Dam, with hia Hindu son Mohansing and the Mus&lmAn 
Hansing, having been deprived of their proper share, went to livo 
with their relations the Tokes at Abhona, Laxdir II., Chtmniii’s 

successor, promising- to nntore hi$ half share, persuaded Mohan-sing, 
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™n»ip» qf the fort which this officsot boiil during the siege of PeLnL m 
■till known u MvmirgMli, 

■ The state w« «imM in *bifttinak r i tenure which oornapondu- with pcnOEioJ 

• wMtrir. Bool Gov. SeL XXVI $4, Acooi ding to bother wxmmi 

Dill VI left bat one KH, who with blA wife ami ohild was taken to Dellli tad 
*“ If 8 ***™; But thii doe* not upo with * pfcper in the rtowaaion of * 
btok priait or vprfdJty it written by Uidir hinuelL 
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tbu surviving Hindu sou of Hat an D;tlvi, to return to Point, and tho 
two remained in peaceful possession of the Estate, until Mohnnsi^g 
was killed in a fight with some Kolia at liarsoL As Mohnnamg’a sou 
Parratsmg was only two and a half years old* Laxdir II* gave A'ubfti, 
his brother's widow, a deed or sianad conferring on her orphan eon 
hall of the Haraol sub-division and allotting to herself three v illages 
in Point, 1 ParvaLsiug never took possession of his estate, as ho and 
his mother though Hindus, lived with Lastdir as members of hi a 
family* On reaching the ago of oighteeu^ Porvatsiug demanded hia 
share from CluEimjiji Dcdpatrsv the aqn and successor of Lax dir II; 
Cbinini-ji refused, and Parvatstng petitioned the Peshwa Madhavrriv 
Balls! (1761-1772)* who summoned both parties before him, decided 
ill favour of Par vat sing, and sent tin officer to make the division, 2 
Par raising remained in posaess son of his share for two years, when 
he waa dispossessed by tho Muhammadan party. The PeabwAs 

g overnment does not seem to have interfored till 1778-711, when 
hirnnaji, endeavouring to break through the terms of an agreement, 
by which lie had mortgaged his estate to Dhondu MahMev the 
Pesbw^s fcijjicttrimfiii 1 at Nasik, was put in confinement and his 
district attached, 3 In 1790-91 the Feshwa determined to keep iho 
fort- of K h i ra t in his own hands, with :in assignment for its support 
of nineteen villages estimated to yield a yearly revenue nf about 
£500 (Rs. 50GO). 4 lie agreed to restore the rest of the estate to tho 
chief, on condition that he paid by nine yearly iustalmentfl £17,500 
(Rs. 1,75,000)* including £2500 (Rs* 25,OOUJ the amount of tho 
debt incurred to Dhondu Mubddoy, £12 ,jOO (Rs. 1,25,000) of nazannut 
or succession fee, and £2500 [Rs. 25,000) of interest. 5 Chimniji died, 
ia 1790, leaving two widows* one of whom named Ritjkuviirbai, with 


1 Two of these wore Nirgml* sad Chalmhka. 

* According to another (MiWlAlU&ti) ucoont, H oEum.iing perred w n amtiT 

Lnjsdir 11, After his death, in crm-dik ration of tho Iosh h]i family IbJ BUfttained 
their hcLpfox* state, Lanlir habwtkl ah his vkIqw .inti orphan Vnu two of 

Which they mtmihpj in ucftctful powaiOD for upward* of forty ycsth. In 1771 th* 
IWO chief hereditary teriMna, Mnhiiki- Mnlhlr and Rdjirtm NarW, qnArrtlM w ith 
KarAttLitj] th* until of Chimnijk and look revenge by fa relishing Purmin^ vv iUi 
foiled doeoKieati m*i i mitigating him to claim a share of the sfcnte on the that ho 
Was sprung from the name stock an Karlm&rjjL By playing into one mother'* hand 
the kartdmn* succeeded m extorting from Chinmiji * r*p*f conceding Alt that had 
been claimed \y Frarvatsmi' and in obtaining From the FwWfk* officer* letfcrfl ifnmtiuifi 
PoirahiDg half of tho principality. In I7SMJ this intriguu w^ji exposal, am! tho Ptuihwn 
iaaued an order rtcnllinn the decree pitted by Ilia officers. Hat J li nmug* i 1 Purvatam jj ! * 
successor, remained Hoof and managed to keep the original deert*. A i]oomn*iii 
hud lately f|coma to lights in Which FarvafcsiBg pf\iiUi*od a lar^e rewnr*I to the 
IdrMdrij if ho iiOOoc»dHd in efifcahliiihing his claim. Bum. (fry. Sjck XXVI iKew 
Series), US. 

3 The origin*! ofciArfitorAorjdA^'r, continuing to I*- hereditarily otljoved WM regarded 

by the Ptdiwt’a government as iHlUiMa or chiofnhip, which, though «iWdmatc 
Md^iTmtorj, had acquired more 0* Iras jadc.fHiQ.Jent authority* Hum. (Joy. SeL 

■\ A. > [4 DbP. 


™*M* Wt by u» Briti*h «h<A IVint «, rrtLaril to tho 
Lhlof in ISIS, In LS37 they yielded a revenue of £170 (Ra, 17043} 

vWi W>5QQ (Rs, 1 p 7S k 00U)w M tmferred to Dfcoadn 

ainlubdev in doatanco of a debt due to him by the Peakw*, rof^r* nC s to the Poona 
■mwiBUdMa nob ,W wh«thor ChimiUlji fulfilled the tenoj of hi. .ijetm.'iit It i> 
trf 1 T ttM! -“^ cril y uf fln birhhdrt of Dhondo Hihidor’l, that the ercuhty 

taltcn frem Chimniii. Mtd MHWHtbimtty tins .Mrrhir 
nwtv«™t the wWle el the rnoDtry, Bom, G«, Sot KXVI. UO 
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non Liiixdir 111. continued in pension for a few y*™ 

be , 3f> “ ° f the H "«i U daiaoDt IWtslng.enteitd 

ifLiff PI rit T h a W °f T” obtained frotD tia brother-in-Jaw 
ManAji Ph At do who had then great influence with the Peshwu 

Ihu small niud fort at Feint w(ls taken without difficulty and 
Dimmntaing re idiu ned for some time in power. In ] 79D a party f ,f 
traop, Mrntby Pdndurang Bhmdu the son of Dhoadu lUhadev and 
the ieshwas governor of 'Irimbak, aurounded and burnt the fort 
Minimising was saved with difficulty and most of his followers 
were burnt to death. The chief was deposed and Point placed 
under an agent of the Pesbwa. Of the sequestered revennn, 
according to one account, 1280 (Rs, 2800) were assigned for the 
support of the chief arid £120 (Hs, 1200) for that of his Hindu rivals 
and aecordmg to another Recount £250 (Rs. 2500) wore assigned to 
the chief mid £lo0 (Rs. 1500) to his rivals- 1 

fu 1814 Kdjtuvarbdi Collected gome men, and, with her son Laxdir 
III., attempted to drive tho Ptshwd’s officers out of Feint Tho 
assailants were attacked and defeated by a detachment of tho 
l eshwa s troops who happened to be on outpost duty nt Kopargaon. 
BAjhtrarfau was taken prisoner and confined fora short time in 
the forts of Koran? and Tnmbat. Laxdir escaped to Balsitr, and 
renmined tlmre untd the British troops bad minced the greater part 
of the Pesbwas territories. In 1818. during Captain Briggs' 
advance to 1 run Ink, Laxdir gave him much assistance in diapereing 
hostile bonds of UartitMs nnd Kolis. In return for this assistance’ 
and because ho belie red that IVint had been forcibly seked by the 
Pe&hwa a officer at Xdsik, Captain Briggs recommended that Laxdir 
should bn confirmed in his possessions. Laxdir paid the British 

% 1 H^T S fef ht \ d n l thQ Peab ^ a yearly tribute of £35(1 
uts. 3o00). Tho chief showed him self weak and unprincipled, and 
under the evil influence of two ministers BfilabUi and Ifaydtkhdn 
was aoon deep y in debt. During Laxdir’s lifetime, Nil&nthrfy! 
the brother of Hinunatsing, the representative of the Hindu branch 
®LA** ’ froin Government a yearly allowance of 
£ '\f °/ T ^^ h *200 (Rs. 2000) were paid in cash, and 

villages yielding £Io0 (its. 1500) were assigned to him on account 
of the balance. Of this £18 {Rs. ISO) were paid bv Nilkanthniv to 
hia Mster-in-law Ramalabili. Laxdir III. died in 1837, leaving one 
egitiraaic daughter natned ISurjahrin^ who was thou seventeen years 
tiliL J ho state th as became an escheat to Government, a a Muhnm- 

W“ n lftlv “ d tho daughter of a Muhammadan 

ehic-f succeeding to the management of such a state*- Government 
winlioiI to restore the principality, and, with this object senght to 
procure for the Bngam a husband qualified to manage the state. Thig 
ptojoet wm frustrated by the FJegani^ who hoisted on marrying an 


* Aftordlup til Ihu Mu Hill in Sn wnuat {Bom. Go* S*L XXVI, thii armncfi 
of H.nwnt.ing'i, rrlntion Mitiiji Fhlfcdo. It » wlnonfid 
tliat, in ^11. Laxiiir HI. being M 1 UDun b. free the fUto from attmehm l-ii t ftiul 

’ Mr > W. J. Tnniiumi, Acting Snb-Collrctor of Htoik, LfUH 
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maiTidoal whom the minister HiayMkbin brought from a distance, 
with the view of retaining the Influence he had exercised under Lax dir 
III. The Begum afterwards lost her eyesight from small*pox. 
Government allowed her a life pension equal to two-thirds of the net 
revenue of the estate, which was placed under the charge and admi¬ 
nistration of Mr- W. *J\ Turqnand/ tho Sob-Collector of Niaik, where 
the Begam generally Jived, L&xdir^ younger bro ther Daulntt&V da ed 
before him, leaving a widow Sursjkuvar, who tit! her death enjoyed 
tho revenue of one village. During the 1857 mutinies a serioua 
disturbance took place at Feint, organised by BhttgVantniv or Bhiu 
iUja, the sou of Ndkanthrlv, the representative of the Hindu branch 
of the family. The rising was crushed and Bhagvantnlv, with about 
fifteen of his followers, was hanged at N&dkon the 19th of December 
1857* On thy death of the Begam in 1878, Feint became part 
of the Msik district. Since Feint has passed under British 
management roads, schools, and vaccinal ion have been introduced. 
The forest has also been largely cleared, though this is a doubtful 
gain as its limber was tho chief wealth of tho state. The land was 
surveyed and the revenue settled in 1885-fib. As has. been noticed 
in the Laud Admin istration Chapter, the land revenue system in 
partly tho ordinary holding or rayatmri tenure, and partly a plough- 
cess/ The ordinary tenure is in force in lands surveyed in 
detail, and a plough or hoe cess in uplands which have been 
surveyed in block. Under the plough-ness system tho village 
bead man is responsible for tho whole iatste demands* and the 
husbandmen are hia tenants*at-wi!L The power of selling or 
otherwise disposing of land is the same as under the survey tenure- 
The assessment is generally paid in money. Revenue instalments 
fall due on the first of January and the first of March, The revenue 
collecting agency is the villages headman and accountant, the same 
as in other parte of Nesik. The Government dues are punctually 
paid and remissions are seldom asked for. 

Dindori, ono of the western sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Katvan and the Baptashring hills ; on the east by C hand or 
and Kiphid; on the south by Ntisik; and on the west by the 
Sahyddri hills and Feint. Its area is about 528 square mites. In 
1081 its population was 72,209 or 137 to the square mile and its 
land revenue £15,387 (Rs. 1,58,870)* 

Of the 52S square miles 509 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey return!, four square miles are 
occupied by alienatud villages. The rent contains 200,201 acre.* or 
80 52 per cent of arable laud, 23,721 acres or 7*34 pir coni of 
unarable land, 34,472 acres or 10'G7 per cent of grass, 1505 acres 
qt 0 49 per cent of forest, and 3150 acres or 008 per cent of village 
Bites, roads, and river beds. From the 260/201 acres of arable 


1 to ISS£.&3 the grtd revenue at tho it*te nnmun tal to nWut £$*(10 [Ra. B4,0Q0 ) t 
I n Xiiti Poon* muaa records the Arab!* art * of ibo a to to Wal mgbljf WitimAifcl At 
hitf/iiU- 0f ttiL«! S^JIKJ were cialtivmtml it tho in trod tic Out) of tho lcaii^g 
ia ISWD, ££1,000 won? fallow p uid 34,000 v«r» watte. The rcri of the w*l 
tiiunfihte hill luuiii [^4 forrsU. 

B uf tho Peial dULutbuLo* u« giv«B under the Hittary Chapter, 2DJ.202, 
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Government land, 27,903 auras or 107 per cent bare to be taken on 
account of alienated laud m Government villages, Of the balance of 
232*298 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 182,500 
or 78 55 per cent were under tillage in 1S81-S2. 

Most of Dindori k hilly. The bilk, and a largo stretch o£ high¬ 
land in the north-oast near Vani ? are thinly covered with small teak 
and other trees, but, especially towards the west, the son them 
slopes of the Saptaskring bilk are surprisingly bare even of brush¬ 
wood, In the west most of the soil is red or mdt t clwmging to 
black towards the east and south. Except near some of the rivers, 
it k generally shallow and poor. In the north and west travelling 
is difficult. There are a few cart tracks, but most of the traffic 
i.s by horse or bullock back. The only cart roads through the 
northern hi Ik are the Sava I pass loading to Point and Bnls&r and the 
Aivan pass leading to Kalvan, 

The climate k feverish from the end of October to the middle or 
end of January. The heat is never groat, and in April and May the 
climate is usually pleasant and healthy* The rainfall ta abundant 
and seldom fails, It is heaviest along the western and northern 
hills. At Dindori, i\ little to the south of the centre, the average 
rainfall during the twelve yearn ending 1881 was twenty-sis inches. 
The details are; 
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Snb-division 


In spite of the abundant rainfall several parts of Dindori are 
often badly off for water- All the streams rise within Dindori limits, 
and none of them are large. The chief are the Kddva, which, rising 
near the meeting of the Sahyadri and Saptashrihg hillg J crosses 
Dindori from north-west to south-east* On its way it receives tho 
Kalvau from the right and the Pu numbs from the left. In addition 
to tho Kddva and its feeders in the south-east comer, the IMugangm 
rises n car H Am so] and Sows south-east to the Godavari. Besides the so 
streams, which flow throughout the year, there are many brooks and 
streamlets which run dry early in the hot weather* Across the Kadvn p 
about four miles south-east of Dindori, at a cost of about £4270 
(Be. 42,700), Government have built a dnru 1200 feet long. Tho 
work was completed in 1872, hut tho water-supply is bo small that 
it ha4 been found necessary to supplement the original scheme 
by a scries of storage reservoirs. Besides the irrigation from 
the Kiidva a small area of laud in two villages k watered from the 
BiLugauga. Except the Bangunga tho rivers have high books, and, in 
the case of the Kudva, a rocky channel adds to the difficulty of the 
crossing. Thu east and centre are the only parts which are fairly 
provided with wells. Many villages draw their drinking water from 
a hole with a muddy spring at the bottomland cattbhave often to ho 
driven several miles to water. Besides these rivers and streams 
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there were, in 1881-82, 770 wells 153 with steps and 617 without 
steps* 85 dams, 27 dhckudis or water-1 ifis, and 21 ponds. 

In 18IS, when Binder i passed te the British, the land revenue was 
collected partly by bigha rates and partly by plough rates- This 
continued till the revenue survey was introduced in 1842-43 in the 
plain or desk villages, and in 1844-45 in Hie hill or dang villages* 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of land revenue in 
the thirty-five years since the introduction of the revenue survey, 
the 121 villages of thesub-dtvision have to be arranged in nine groups: 
fifteen villages settled in 1342, twenty-three villages settled in 1843, 
four villages* Settled in ] 844, eighteen villages settled in 1845, forty* 
five villages settled in 1345* nine villages settled in IS40, four 
villages settled in 1840, one village settled in 1851* and two 
villages settled in 1853, In the fifteen villages settled in 1842-13 
and resettled in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 2657 acres, in the waste of I0S4 acrite, and in remissions 
of £75 {Es* 750), and a fall in collections of £417 (Rs. 4] 70]* A 
comparison o! the figores of Iho year of settlement* with the 
average of the previous ten years, shows a rise in the occupied 
area of 4840 acres, and a fall in remissions of £51 (11a. 510), in 
collections of £1D5 (Rs, 1950), and in the waste of 103 acres. 
During the thirty-two years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted* the largest sums being £80 10,s. (Rs. 80S) in 1342*43 
uud £30 1'2t. [Rs. 306) in 1851-52, A comparison of the average 
of the thirty-two years of survey rates, with the average of the 
ten years before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 
7920 acres, and a fall in the waste of 3853 acres* in remissions of 
£127 (Rs. 1270), and in collections of £5 (Re?, 50). The survey of 
this group of fifteen villages wns revised in 1874-75. The figure* 
For this year, compared with those- of the year before, show a 
rise in the occupied area of 3374 acres, in remissions of £.510 
(Rs. 5100), and in collections of £151 (Re. 1510), and a fall in the 
waste of 8 acres. The figures for 1S77-78, the latest available year, 
corn pared with those of 1874-75* show a Ml in the occupied area of 
S45 acres and in remiaafcms of £510 (Rs. 5100), and a rise in the 
waste of 843 acres and in collections of £457 (Rs. 4570). 

In the twenty-three villages settled in 1843-44 and re-settled 
in 1874-75, the figures of the year of Battlement* compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 4529 
acres aud in remissions of £37 (Rs. 370}, and a fid! in collections 
of £711 (Ba.7110) and m the waste of 139 acres. A comparison 
of the year of settlement, with the average of the previous ten 
years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 8531 acres, and a foil in 
remissions of £258 [Rs. 2580}* in collections of £248 (Rs. 2480) p and 
m the waste of 3081 acres. During the thirty-one yeara of srurey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest emus beincr £137 
(Rs 13*0) m 1851 -52 and £§S [Rs. 980) in 1843-44. A comparison 
ot the thirty-one years of survey rates* with the average of the ten 
years before the survey, show* a rise in the occupied area of U 705 
acres and m collections of £256 [Rs, 2560)* and a Ml in the waste of 
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B957 acres and in remissions of £345 (Rs. 3450}. The settlement of 
theao twenty-three villages was revised in 1874-75. The figures, of 
this year, compared with those of the previous year, show & ratie in 
the occupied area of 0338 acres, in remissions of £1028 (Ra. 10,380), 
and in collectiona of £476 {Rs. 47S0)j and a full in the waste of 5 
acres. The figures for IS77-78, the lateat available year, compared 
with those of the first revision year, show a rise in the waste of 941 
acres and in collections of £1093 (fis. 10,930}, and a fall in the 
occupied area of 950 acres. 

In tho eighteen villages surveyed in 1845-46 and re-settled in 
1875-76* the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a fall in the occupied area of 376 
acres, in the waste of 8272 acres, in remissions of 2 a (Re. 1), and in 
collections oi 122 (Bet* 220). A comparison of the figures of tho 
year of settlement, with the average of tho ten previous years, 
shows a fall in the occupied area of 750 acres, in the waste of 7672 
acres, in remi&akms of £21 (Rs.210), and in collections of £76 
(Rs. 760), During the thirty years of survey rates yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £65 (Ra. 550) in 
1859-60 and £34 (Ks. 310) in 1861-52* A com pari son of the 
average of the thirty years of survey rates, with the average of 
the ton previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 4287 
acred and in collections of £261 (Ra. 2640), and a full in the waste 
of 4340 acres and in remissions of £15 (Ra. I5Q} S These eighteen 
village* were re-settled in 1875-76* The figures of the year of 
revision, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 334 acres, and in remissions of £88 (Rs + 880); and 
a fall in collections of £33 (fts, 330), and in the waste of 561 acres* 
The figures for IS77-78, the latest available year, contrasted with 
tho year of revision, show a rise in the occupied area of 886 acres, 
and in collections of £154 (Rs* 1540)* 

In tho forty-live Government villages settled in 1845-40, the 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 8029 acres; and a fall 
in the waste of 17,109 acres, in remissions of £6 [Us. 50), and in 
collections of £440 (Ra„4lG0)* A comparison of tho year of 

settlement, with the ten previous years, shows a rise in the occupied 
area of 11,192 acres, and a fall in the waste of 10,797 acres, in 
remissions of £66 (Its* 660), and in collections of £309 (Us* 3090). 
During ihe thirty-three years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
wore granted, the largest sums beiug £323 (Rs, 3230} in 1859^69 
and £58 [Ra. 580) in 1853-54. A comparison of tho average of tho 
thirty-three years of survey rates, with the average of the ten years 
before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 25,391 acres?, 
in the waste of 16 acres, and in collections of £683 (Re. 6880) ; and 
a fall in remissions of £51 (Rs r 510). 

Adding to tho figures of these four leading groups* the details of 
the remaining twenty villages, four of which were settled in 1344-45, 
thirteen in 1846-47, one in 1851-52, and two in 1853-54, the result 
for the whole sub-division, comparing the average returns of the ten 
yr-arn before the survey and of the thirty-three years of survey 
rates, is a rise in the occupied area of 58,243 acres, and in collections 
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of £1228 (Ra, 12,230), and a fall in the waato of 13,43G acres and 
m remissions of £654 (Ks. 5540). Again, comparing the arorage 
returns of the tan years before the snrvey and the returns forl877-/8, 
the result is a rise of 90,111 acres or 88 per cent in the occupied area 
and of £4d6l (Ha. 46,510) or 62’9 per cent in the collections. 

The following statement gives the details: 
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According to the 3881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 6396 ploughs* 2319 carts, 2(3,67! 
bullocks, 21,290 cows, 9267 buffaloes, 1329 torses, 8077 steep and 
goats, and 330 oases. 

In 1380-81, 0886 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 301 acres and an average rental of £2 2.?, 6d. (Rs. 21- 
4-0). If equally divided among tho agricultural population, these 
holdings would represent an Edlotment of 2Gi acres at a yearly rent 
a 23-60 
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of £1 &r. (Rs. 14). If distributed among tins whole population of 
the sob-dmaion, the share to each would amount, to 3i acres ami the 
incidence of the land-tax to in. 3d. (Ks. 2-2-0). 

In ] 830-81, of 183,554 acres held for tillage, 31,333 or 1797 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 152,216 acres 1071 we™ 
twice cropped. Of 153,287 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
<nwiu crops occupied 03,014 or t>0 68 per tout, 37,195 of them under 
wheat gahu Triticum testivum, 23,390 under mhjli KleusiiiQ corecuua, 

14 &02 under fayW PemciUaria apicata, 11,370 under f<iat Panicnm 
miliaceuin, tOSi^ under rice blult Oryssa aatlva, 770 under juari 
Sorghum vnlgure, 75 under maize maklu Zea mays, 11 under Italian 
millet raia Panicnm itslicum, and 594 under other cereals- fulsea 
occupied 24,308 acres or 15-&5 per cent, 14,432 of them under (.wn 
harbhara Cicer ariotinnm, 5183 under uditi Phasedua muugo, 172- 
under lentils wieswr Ervmn lens, 1504 under tur Cajanue indicus, 
798 under iidllA Doliclios bifloms, 589 under peas if di-ina Pi sum 
sativum, 39 under mug Phnseolus radiatus, and 30 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 32,241 acres or 21 03 per cent, 28,524 of theui 
under gingelly seed til Sesanuuu indicum, 27 under linseed tiiaft* 
Linum usitatiasunum, and 3690 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
4 JJg acres or 0*23 per cent, all under Bombay hemp tug or Jim 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3286 acres or 2*14 
per cent, 1374 of them under sugarcane us Saccharani odicitiarnm, 
1000 under chillies mirefit Capsicum fratesCens, ISO under tobacco 
tamhukhtt Mcotiimn tahocum, and the remaining 652 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 72,290 people lodged 
in 12,558 houses, 71,030 or 9832 per cent were Hindu* and 1210 or 
1-07 percent Musa) twins. The detail* of the Hindu castes are: 1733 
BrAhmans; 9 TbAkura or Brahma fish stria and 5 KAyasth Prubhus, 
writers; 703 Joins, 146 LAdsakka Viiuis, 91 MarwAdia, and 22 
Lingdyats, traders and merchants; 20,279 Kunbis, 1213 .Midis, 137 
Rajputs, and 38 fletksris, husbandmen ; 971 Shim pis, tailors; 629 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 605 So tars, carpenters; 399 
"KumbhArs, potters; 190 Lobar h, blacksmiths; 28 KAaArs, oopper- 
emitbs', 17 Ghis&dis, tinkers; 14 Jingars, saddlers ; 8 Otfins, metal* 
casters; 1393 Telia, oil-pressera; 60 Koshtis, 33 Sal is, and 6 Rivals, 
weavers; 12 RangAria, dyers; 149 Gum vs, drummer* ; 49 Kolb At is, 
rope-dancers; 428 Mi Avis, barbers; 128 Farits, washermen; 4 41 
Dlmugars, shepherds; 156 Garbs, milk-sellers; 10 Bbois, fishers; 
74 BehlArs, stone-masons ; 23 Pardeeliis and 15 Krnutis, labourers ; 
19 KhAtiks, butchers; 7 Pntharvats, Stone-cutter*; 22,130 Kolia, 2507 
Yanjaris, £12 Bhils, 144 Yadars, 74 YAtIib, and-27 TMkurs, early or 
unsettled tribes; 7747 MhArs, watchmen; 720 CbAmbhdrs, tanners; 
620 Slangs, rope-makers and servants ; 24 HAlomArs and 8 (Hindis, 
snake-charmers and dancers; 222 Gosavis, 126 Bniriigis, H>9 
Chitmknthia, 53 GopAls, 48 MAnbhavs, 30 Oondhalis, 23 PAngula, 
22 Jangotns, 20 BharAdis, 14 Jogis, and 7 Jostus, beggars. 

Kalvan, in the north-west of the district, is bounded on the north 
by BAglAn < on the east by MAlegnon; on tbe south by tbs Snptii- 
shring range and Dindori and ChAndor; and on the west by the Surat 
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DAnga and the BtirgAna state. Xis aim is 554 square tailed. In 
1881 its population was 58,486 or 105 to tbo square mile and ita 
land re reuse £9277 (Rs, 93,770). 

Of tho 551 square miles 898 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twelve square miles are 
occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 143,627 acres or 
5840 per cent of arable land? 18,294 acres or 5" 41 per emit of 
unamble land} 78,081 [teres or 82 82 per cent of grass; 9888 acres 
or S'84 per cent of village sites, roads, and river bed* From the 
142,62>7 amble acres, 10,Bod acres or 7 t> per cent have to be taken 
on account of alienated laud in Governments villages. 01 the 
balance of 181,771 acres tbe actual area of arable Government land, 
99,882 acrea or 75*4 per cent ware under tillage in 1880-81. 

The west is full of steep bare hills, without any forest and with 
no tillage except in the bottoms of valleys. Towards the east the 
Country, though flatter and better tilled, is divided by a spur that 
runs south-east from the SahyfLdris with steep scantily wooded sides 
nnd Hot tops. In the south rises the high and rugged y&pE-ashring 
range with its Tower slopes fringed with teak. Neither the northern 
nor the central range has bills of notable height or form. But in 
the sooth, where the Sahy&dm sweep eastward and form the 
Saptasliring hills, there are s eve nil strange and isolated peaks 
including Achln and Tahola, Abont ten miles further, Saptasnring 
is the central hill of the range, with a flat top about a mile and 
a half long, from which a narrow and lofty ridge rises into several 
wild and picturesque peaks. Further east are several smaller peaks, 
Among them Dhodap with n notable cleft cut clean across the ridge, 
Saptpsfarmg and Dhodap are both hill forts. 

Travelling^ difficult except east and west along the mam valleys, 
up which carts can, but not without gTeafc difficulty, bo taken to 
Hntgad in the extreme weal. The only cart roads across the 
southern or S&ptashrLng range are through the Bahud pass in the 
west, and the Am vat pass close to Saptsshnng. Of the central ranges, 
the more southerly, between tbe Ali i vat pass and Abhona, is crossed 
by tho ChinchhAri, which is passable for carts, and from Knn&si, 
three miles west of Abhona, a cart track crosses tho more northerly 
of the central ranges by the Laban pass. Through the northern 
ran go j the It hi! baud p or Katur pass, leads from Gandra to Dang 
Kano darn in MgMn, and tbo Fiiupal pass leads from Kalvan to 
Satdiia. 

Especially in tbo west the climate is more feverish than in any 
other part of the district. The twelve village* which lie below tho 
SahyAdris are as unhealthy as tho Surat Bangs, plagued with fever 
throughout the year, except for two or three months in the hot 
weather. Above the SahyAdris, a belt about twelve miles broad 
as far as Abhona is exceedingly feverish from the end of tho rains 
till March. Further cast the country is more open and fever less 
common. Except for its feverishness tho climate in tho west is 

? feasant, and Saptashring and the other hill tops are always cool, 
"he supply of min is usually abundant nod almost never fails. It, 
varies greatly, being heaviest, in the west and gradually growing 
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lighter towards the oast. At KalmUj which is fairly central, tb© 
average fall, during the eight yeans ending 1881, was 32 inches. 
Tho details are : ga^JW*/oft tS7**l$SL 
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Except in the twelve villages below the SahyMria in the west 
the water-supply is abundant. The chief rivers am the Girna and 
its tributary the Punad* The Girna is formed by several streams, 
which rise in the south-west corner of Kulvan* It flows nearly 
east, and quickly growing in volume and breadth, at Kalvan, about 
twenty miles from its source, it flows between high bare banks, a 
river about 100 yards wide. The Fuimd rising in the north-west 
bills, with a wide bed and between high hanks, flows south-east 
for about fifteen miles till it joins the Girna at Bej four miles below 
Xalvan. Two other streams which join the Girna from t he south 
are of some ske and local importance. The Mtirkandi, rising below 
the hill of Saptaahring^ after a north-easterly coarse of eleven miles, 
falls into the Girna near Kalvan r anc£ further to the east, with several 
sources in tho hills between Dhodnp and Ghandor, the Kostha 
flows north-east for about twelve miles and falls into the Gima 
near Kalvan. The other streams on the right, and all the feeders 
on the left, have very short courses of not more than a few miles. 
Except daring the rains all these rivers and streams are passable, 
though tho steepness of the banks and the depth of the channels 
make the crossing very difficult for carts. 'There are no large ponds 
or reservoirs* but the channels, both of the larger and of the smaller 
streams* are dammed in many places, the largest dam being on the 
Girna at Abhomu Besides these* there were, in 1881-82, *186 wells 
of which 86 were with steps and 400 without steps, 59 dams, 25 
dhekudts or water-lifts* and 42 ponds. 

Till 1869 when they were transferred to Ndsik, Kalvau and 
Bdglan formed the old Btiglfin sub-division of KhAndestu la 
1874* Kalvau was separated from B4g]un and made a distinct 
Bub-division. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-two years since file introduction of the survey in 1042, 
the 159 villages of the sub-division have to ha divided into threo 
groups* eleven villages settled in 1S45-4G P twenty-nine villages set tied 
in 1867*68, and 119 villages settled in 1068-69. In the twenty-nine 
villages settled in 1867-OS* the figures of the settlement year* 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 5242 acres, in the waste of 3973 acres, and in remission a of 
£155 (lls. 1530) | and a fall in collections of £475 (Ks, 4750), 
Compared with the average of the ten years previous to the survey 
settlement, the figures for the settlement year show an increase in 
the occupied aim of 8321 acres* in the waste of 7339 acres* nud in 
remissions el £141 (Rs. 1410)], and a fall in collections of £131 
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(Rs. 1310). During the eleveu years of surrey rates, yearly remissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £159 (Ra, 1590) in 1367-08 
and £111 (Rs* 1110) in 1872-73, A comparison of the average of 
the eleven years of survey rates, with the average of tbo ten years 
before the surrey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 15,593 acres* 
in the waste of 144 acres, in remissions of £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
collections of £170 (Rs. 1760). 

In the 119 villages settled in 1868-69, the figures of the 
year of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show 
a rbe in the occupied area of 15 T 476 acres, and in remissions 
of £495 (Rs, 4950); and a fall in the waste of 986 acres and in 
collections of £1033 (Rs, 10,5180)* Compared with the average of 
the too previous years, the figure a for the year of settlement show 
a rise in the occupied area of 17,753 acres, and in remissions of 
£461 (Rs. 4610); and a fall in the waste of 10,433 acres and in 
collections of £621 (Rs. 6210). During the ten years of survey 
Fates yearly remissions were granted* the largest sums being £499 
(Its, 4990) in 1868-69 and £137 (Rs. 1370) m 1877*78. Compared 
with the average re tarns for the ton previous years* the average of 
the ten years of survey rates shows a rise in the occupied area of 
20,877 acres, and in remissions of £81 (Its. 810) j and a fall in the 
waste of 14,146 acres and in collections of £165 (Rs. 1650). 
Adding to the details of these two groups the details of the 
remaining group of eleven villages settled in 1845-46 and revised in 
1875-76, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the 
average of the ton years before the survey with the average of the 
ten years since the survey, n rise in the occupied area of 37*432 acres, 
in remissions of £87 (Rs + 870), and in collections of £40 (Rs, 400) 
or 05 percent. Comparing the average returns of the ten years 
before the survey aud tbo returns for 1877-78* the result is an 
increase of 41,389 acres or 85 per cent in the occupied area and of 
£32 (Rs, 320) or 0'4 per cent, in collections* 

Tho following statement gives the details : 
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According” to tlio 1 SSI-82 returns, the agricultural stock io 
(rovemment villages amounted to (5*305 ploughs, 1256 carts, 3885 
bullocks, 11,684 cows, 4682 buffaloes, 1072 horses, 10,803 sheep 
and goats, and 482 asses. 

la 1880-81, 4941 holdings or kk&fa wore recorded with an 
average area of 24£$ acres and an average rental of £ 1 16*. 4Jj,£ 
(Rs. 18-3-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment el I0jj acres at a yearly 
runt of 14*. 3d.(Rs. 7-2-0). If distributed among the whole popular inn 
of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 2f, p acres and 
the incidence of the land-tax to 3*, 3d. (Rs. 1-10-0). 

In 1880-81, of 108,950acres held for tillage 9618 or S'82 per cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 99,832 acres, 2094 
were twice cropped. Of 101,<336 acres, tho area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 66,496 acres or 65‘Cl per cent, 
47,585 of them under Ittjri Peniciliana spicatn, 6S99 under «Jyf» 
Eleusine corneaua, 6645 under wheat pnAit Triticmu icativum, 
6101 under jv&H Sorghtitn vulgare, 2089 under rico bhdt Qrym 
satire, 1559 under mva Panlcum miliaceum, 786 under Italian I 
millet min Panicuua italicnm, 742 under maize rttakka Zea mays, 1 
and 27 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 88,256 acres qr IS’01 1 
per cent, 8542 of them under kulith Dolichos hi 11 or us, 7170 
under gram karhham Cicor arietinum, 1125 under udid Phaseolua 
mungo, 740 under lentils mamtr Emim lens, and 673 under poaa 
rdhbiu Pisiiin sativum. Oilseeds occupied 14,536 acres or 14*34 per 
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cent, 2405 of thorn under linseed abAt Lintun usitatissimum, ISIS 
under gingelly seed til Sesniimm iodicum, and 10,313 under other 
Oilseeds. Fibres occupied 1164 acres or H3 per cent, all of them 
under lirown hemp nmlddi Hibiscus eannabimss* Miacelkneens 
Crops occupied 894 acres or 0 88 per cent, 5s>3 of them under 
sugarcane us Sneeharuni cfficinartiiHj 122 tinder chillies wtrcAt 
Capsicum frutescens, and the remaining £10 under various vegetables 
mid fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 58,4-80 people lodged 
in 10,352 houses, 57,7-40 or 98-73 per cent were Hindus and 737 or 
l J 2o per cent Musnlmiiiis. The details of the Hindu castes are: 1002 
ilr.ilimaxis; 31 Thdkurs or Brahma Kshatris and 10 KdyfcsthPrabhaS, 
writers ; 1073 Lsdsakka Yduis, 190 Jains, 20 Iangdynts, 2 Marviidio, 
and one Bhdtia, traders and merchants; 29,207 Kunbis, 1040 Halts, 
130 Rajputs, 11 Metkitria, 9 Kfinndas, and 7 Tirm fills, husbandmen; 
530 Sonars, gold and silver smiths, 4-1*3 Shrnpia, tailors; 311 Sutdr?, 
carpenters; 22-4 Lohfirs, blacksmiths ; 208 Kumbkfirs, potters ; 60 
Kilsars and -1 Tdtnlwits, coppersmiths; 15 Ghisfiilis, tinkers; 15 Otaris, 
metal-casters; 896 Telis, oil-prcssers; 42 Rangaris, dyers; 14 Siiils, 
weavers; 34 Guravs, drummers; 32 Kolhitis, rope-dancers ; 3i4 
Nltfivis, barbers; 73 Parits, washermen; SW Dhangars, shepherds; 
13 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 02 Bhois, fishers; 96 Boldins, stone-masons; 
o6 Pathairats, stone-cutters; 20 Kbitiks, butchers; 15 Kulfils, 
liquor-sellers; 14 Pirdhis, hunters ; 13 Hulviiis, sweetmeat-makers; 
14,085 Bhils, 704 Kolia, 369 Yfirlis, 279 Yanjiris, 108 Kitbkaris, 
2 Rfitnoabis; 61 Kangiris, and 52 Vadars, early or unsettled tribes; 
2801 Mltfirs, watchmen; 605 ChdtnMra and 16 Dhors, tan new ; 300 
Mings and 11 Halemars, rope-makers and servants; 179 Gosdvjs, 
HO Bhnrridis,!! Bairiigis, 41 Mfinbhiva, 38 Jangams, 15Gondhalis, 
11 Ghitrakatbis, 11 Goplils, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

Bagla n, one of tho northern snb-div is ions, is bounded on the north 
bv the Fimpainer sub-division of Kh&ndesh; on the east byMfilegaon; 
on the south by Kal van; and on the west by the Dhnrnuipur stato 
and the Songad division of the Giikwfir’s territory. Its area is 
about 619 square miles. In 1881 its populat ion was 64,875 or 104 
to the square mile, and its Laud revenue £14,933 (Rs. 1,49,850), 

Of the 619 square miles 591 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-five square miles 
are occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 2Is,215 acres 
or 60-25 per cent of arable land, 25,136 acres or 8*94 per cent of 
unontble land, 106,565 nm-cs or 29*42 peresntof grass orfrririifi, 12,260 
acres or 3"39 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
213,215 arable acres, 11,692 acres, or 5‘3l per cent have to be taken 
on account of alienated laud in Govern incut villages. Of the 
balance of 206,523 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 
167,156 or 80-93 per cent were under tillage in 18S1-82. 

West Baglfin is crowded with steep narrow ridges running nearly 
east and west. The hill sides arc fairly clothed with mange, 
Wtair Acacia catechu, sodada or tin Terminalia tomentosa, 
jiimbhid Eugenia jambclana, faint Boswellia tharifera, and 
dfcdwfu Canocarpus latifclia, and, except in a western belt about 
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eight miles breads with teak. Most of the ridges are crowned by 
perpendicular ledges of nock* and the tops of many p£ them are 
fortified, the chief being Sdler in B&roda territory in tho extrema 
west and Mu I her about ten miles east of 3alei% Between the 
ridges lie narrow valleys generally seamed by deep torrent beds. 
To the east and south the country grows flatter and more open with 
here and there isolated groups of steep Hat-topped hills- Even in 
the level parts much of the land is fallow and covered with 
brushwood. In the north three cart roads and bullock tracks lead to 
Pimpalner in Kh^ndesh* The cart roads are, beginning from tbe 
west, about twelve milea from the Sahyridria, the (Sail posSj a well 
made road from the large village of Tahnrabad, by Dnsvol towards 
Pimpaluerj the Pisol pass four miles east of the Sail pass; and 
the Kahod pass in the extreme east of Baglin. The tracks fit for 
bullocks that pass north into Pimp&lner, are Chevati on the west 
four miles from the i^ahyiidrU, and Hindu! about half way between 
PLsqI and ftahiid. I ho rest of the northern border is i m pussn bl o 
for carts and too steep for cattle* On the west the only pass is Babulon 
about two niiles north of Seller. It is much used for carrying wood 
from the Dangs to the ft\4sik markets. South-west two cart-roads 
cross to Kfllvau through tho Bhilhand and the Pirn pal nor posses. 
In the body of tbo sub-division it is difficult to travel except east 
and west Many of tbe glens between the chief villages have been 
cleared and made passable for carts, but the long ridgea of hills 
which run east and west make it impossible for carts to cross from 
north to south except along the made roads. In the east the 
conutTj is generally open, and travelling is easy. 

For a month or two after the rains [October - November), tbo 
Climate in feverish especially in the west. At other seasons Eaglan 
ih healthy and th-c hot weather is cool with a strong west wind. In 
the west, over a belt about- fifteen miles broad, the average rainfall m 
about I Winches. But at Saftfna in the south-east, during tbo twelve 
yenr 3 ending 1881, the average fall was 203$ inches. The details 
are : 
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J iic clivot river is the Mosam. It rises in tbe citrcme mirth 
west dose to the SahyAdna, flows cost to JAykhedn, and thei 
timis to tho south-east During the first ten miles the conrsi 
Hbobpby^witk long reaches of deep water above each 
During the rest of it» course the nvw is Lrosd and shallow. Thi 
b , is mostly Handy ami the banks generally steep. Many siual 

J °“ a T tL f ll ,° rtL an,i lh0 ““tb, those on the nortl 
b “? k ^“8 smith^aat and those on the south, north-east. Thf 

biwl r ‘ TC ^ importance i 9 the SatAnn, whoso two mail 
branches nse m the south-west hilk, and, after flowing nearly parallel 
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for twelve miles, join their waters above Sat£na, and fall into the 
Gima to the south-east- The Gimn enters Bdgldn near Thengodn in 
the south-west add flows mst between high, bunks along a channel 
about 200 yards broad. Except a few close to the Sahy Idris,, most 
BagLdn villages have a good supply of river or stream water. 
Except the GiriLBj the channels of the chief rivers and of many of 
the smaller streams aru crossed by dams. There are no ponds or 
reservoirs, but wells are plentiful where the river supply is scanty. 
In 18dl-S32, there were about 1225 wells* 10-1 wish acid 1121 without 
steps, 49 dams, 9 dhvkudi* or water-lifts^ and 9 ponds. 

The route from the Deccan through Big I an to the Gujarfit 
coast has been n lino of traffic from remote times. At the end 
of the thirteenth century IMgldu ig mentioned ns a district 
dependent on Gujarat, bordering on the dominions of Rdradev, the 
Devgiri king. * 1 In I2Q7, Itty Karan, the last of the Anhilvada 
kings of Gnjardfe, oir his defeat by Ulugh Kh£n, Ala-ud-Dm*a 
general, with the help of Bamdev of Devgiri, for several years 
maintained his independence in BiglAn. 1 * In 13QE, Ald-nd-Diuk 
general Afalik Kit fur encamped on the Sorders of the Deccan, and 
sent Kay Karan an order to deliver op his daughter Devaldevt, 
then a girl of thirteen years. 4 * * * * 9 Rdy Karan refused to give up hia 
daughter, and, as a kat resource, in spite of the objections to marrying 
her to a Marrttha, agreed to the proposal of Edrndev of Devgiri that 
she should form an alliance with his son Sbaukaldev* deign Khin, 
the Gujarat general, was ordered to force his way through the 
Bagla u hills. Fur two mouths B&y Karan defeated all his attempts, 
but at last the Musalmdns prevailed Bay Karan was defeated and 
forced to fly, leaving his elephants, tents, and equipage on the held. 4 
Ulugh Khan pursued him without success. While halting for two days 
within a march of Devgiri, some 300 of his troops went without 
leave to see the caves of Ellora. On the way they fell in with a party 
of Hindu horsemen, and, after a sharp fight, secured the lady whom 
they were escorting, and found that she was the princess Dev&ldevu 
She w as carried in triumph to Delhi and became the wife of Khizr 
Khtin, Ali-ud-Din J 8 son.^ 1 In the same year, when Hiiniduv of 
Devgad agi-eed to hold his territory rs a tributary of Delhi, his 
pow er was extended toNavsdri in Gujarat* This must have included 


*■ Fprishti, I. 327. A^cor-lm^ to the Ta ttv a. one of tbi: hooka on Jyotlah 

8h&Stfft or Hindu Astronomy, with Kalvan ami KhilmJcch, ii represented an 

the northern WumEary of Maharashtra, the c.iteot • *: RAmtkv'i dotnliliociir Grant 
Lintf's MnrithJU, 1-2. 1 Bri^a' Feriih tn K L E327. 

1 Ltevaldwi wus Kliy Karon "a daughter by thu bt*Utiftll and witty KaulAdevf 

who WM takiiJi gHUtifS on the defeat of K*iy Karim in 1297 and carried to 

Alii-ml-l>in [Un^a Forauhti* l.327 p 32&). Oil h taring of Malik EAfnra expedition 
into tho Deccan Hjwhldevl begged the king 1 to give orders that Dov&IJcvl should be 
■floored and brought to Delhi, FeHihU, I, 

4 Elliot ituid LJuwfon p ill. 157, 1*3. Mr. Fnrbci (II As M±Ta K 217] it\'i : 4 History 

rcconli uo more of ihu unfortunate Karan., Ho died probably a EUfcrrielt&i fugitive." 

It m rrnw probable that ho nmmimd n refugee ot fLAnniov'fl ocurt, 

* The *tory of the lov*s of Devildovi and Khiar Khfln kv told flSkl) b 31 Persian 

mem by Amir Khu^m Pohlvi (Bridge 1 Fers*htn P L 3G9). Livable vP* &ftflr-Ufsj warn 
IniJ of Enable, 111 1&H5 her husbftkLii w** UiuHllhl put to donth by Malik Kdfar^ 
and, after Malik Kdfur’a overthrew the v** taken to the harem of Sfub&nlt Khdji. 
her husbandi brother and auceeuar. Four year* later her new husband wm in 
turn killed by the ilaVe Malik KiiUiru. Btigga' FeriihU, I. 390-399, 

9 £3-31 
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the possession of B&gMm 1 In 1317, after the overthrow of the 
Hi&du prince of Devgiri h BdgMu at least m name became subject 
to the MneftlmAn rulers of Devgiri or Bad at a bad, In 1 S47j, in the 
disturbances which ended in the Deccan becoming in dependent 
of Northern India, the B&hm&ni kings acorn to have lost hold of 
IMgt&n- 2 In 13bti, in the reign of Muhammad Sh£h Bahiimui L, the 
Jinglan chief is mentioned os making com men cause with* * and 
Beading troops to helpj the rebel Et&iratn KhAn Mazindarini who was 
caasmg disturbuucecs near Daulatabad. The Bagla n chief, with 
many supporters, accompanied Bui rum Khan to Baithau, but* on 
hearing of the Bah man t king’s approach, deserted the cause and 
fled. 3 A few years later* in 1370, when Malik RAja, the founder of 
the FAruki dynasty, established himself in Khandesh* ha marched 
against RAja Baham, the Eagt£n chief, and forced him to pay a 
yearly tribute to Delhi^ This Bdglin chief claimed to Iso of the stock 
of the Kalian} Hfithodaf and to have been settled in Baglin since a.d. 
SQO.® They claimed to have at first been independent, coming their 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lost their power, and 
paid tribute to Gujarat or to the over-lord of the North Deccan* 
whichever happened to be the stronger. Each chief on succession 
took the title of BaharjL* At the close of the fourteenth century, on 
the establishment o! the Musalm&n dynasty of Ahmsdabad, Bhglftn 
seams to have become tributary to Gujarat, In 1429, Ahmad 
Shah Bahmoni I,, who was then at war with Gujarat, laid the country 
waste, and unsuccessfully attempted to take the fort of Tambola,* 
About 1490 it is noticed that, under the able govern meat of two 
brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Asbrnfj who were in power in 
Daulatahiid, the robbers who infested BagMn were brought under 
subjection, and the roads, for the first time, were safe enough for 
merchants and travellers to pass without guards.* Jn 1499 Ahmad 
NizamshAh, the founder o! the Nizamshahi dynasty, compelled 
the Bagl&u chief to pay him tribute. 10 After the conquest of 
AhmadnnggLr by Bahadurs lid.li in 1339, BrigMn seetns to have been 


1 Briggs' Ferisht*. L 1 Brigijs' F«ri*bta h II, 42S P 

* Briggs' FcriahU, IL 319. 323, anti Sccit F * l^c*ti p I. 32-33 

1 The tint tribute indttted fiva Large iu V \ ten email defhAintfl, \m Liles peu-lj, 
jflvdh r Bad money Brim 1 Furinlila. IV, 2S2. 

* Tod (Annals tA R&jufhiLn, IL 2) places the Rdthddi at ft a tin nj u e&rly M 470 , 
Cun-nmjfib ana (Arch. Sar. Rep. I. ISO f iel&Icc* their cunqneU of Kamuij aA late u 
abguE 10 T 0 . 

* 8 m the MwairubOmam in BirdV Gajardt, 122 , R^htrakutA* were«*tll«d b 

other part* of the Itacc&n in the fourth and filth Centuries. Rubier b Iu*L Ani 
VL M, The connect™ n the diflerenE hnutchti of the great Italbod tribe 

hu net been fully made out. It i» dtniLtful whether the RAa*rtr*katta or YIaVAm 
Of Mtlkhetp about IWouty^htt* mlk* ^uth ea&E of KiLlbnrg*, wmv a Drav-di^ tribe 
who u oonauetom gwmM a pUye-tnong the northern Krimtrii, or were u^thern 
Eajpute of the *mih> fttoek jm the KAthods of Raufluj (470-1 In the bf^ianiue 

of the ninth oeatary, the R^trAita khig Go^ind III. ( 755 . 010 ) w h a c^uts J 



CBrigga' ForLiLta, IV, 282), in 1529 when he carpe to EahMunihih [HirJ's Gui*rlt 
122] t in \m When ho paid tribute to Afcbtr (BinTft Gnj*t*i, 1^) *od in 1737 
whrf, he wm CDCiqnertd by Atalmn^leb (UnM's KittoricjJ Fnyrmfiist- 1701 the 
B^Un Chiefs* called The origin of the title i. net aZ? * 

^Bngge 5 Ferilhta i 3. 414, 8« Watson e GujArat, 3ff. 

Engg.' Fcnaht*, L 200, ■* Brigga* Feriahta, I. 204. 
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under Gnjurtft control, as in 15 48 the BrfglAa chief is mentioned as 
serving the Gujarat king with 3000 home. 1 

In 1573, when GnjArlit w m conquered by the Emperor Akbar, 
Bahoiji of BAglda came with 3000 horse and paid hie respects 
to the emperor at Surat* He afterwards did good service by 
handing over the emperor's rebel brother-in-law Slirza Sharaf-nd- 
din Husniu whom he seized on hie way through BdgfAn.* BdglAn 
is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1500) m a mountainous well 
peopled country between Surat and NnodorbAr. The chief was of 
the RAtbod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates and citrons grew 
in perfection. It hud seven forts, two of which, Hulher and Siler* 
were places of unusual strength. 1 

When he conquered, KMndesh in 1500, Akbar attempted to take 
Biglan. PmtripshAh, the chief, was besieged for seven years, but as 
there was a Enin dance of pasture, grain, and water, and ns the passes 
were most strongly fortified and go narrow that not more than two 
men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged to compound 
with the chief, giving him Xizriinpur, Daitu, and Badur with save nil 
other villages. 4 In return Frat&psk&h agreed to take care of 
merchants passing through bis territory, to eeud presents to the 
emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at BurMupur.- 5 
The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 maree of an 
excellent breed and one hundred elephants. He is also said to have 
corned mnkmudit* 

In 1629-30 KhAja Abul Hasan, who was seat with 3000 horse to 
recover Nosik, Triinbak, and Sangamner from Khan Julian Lodi, 
marched through BagMn and the chief met him with 400 horse J 
A grant, dated 1635, shows that BagMn was afterwards ruled by one 
BtminmiEdidh, Pratapsbah J a successor* 8 

In 1637 B&gldu was attacked by AnrangEcb* The chief 
submitted and was made commander of 3000 horse. Eo received 
the grant of Snltanpur and of Ramnagtir in Dharampur on paying 
a yearly tribute of £30,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) * BdgMn was famous for 
its temperate climate, its streams, and the abundance of its trees 


1 fiircTa Gojwfc, I2£ a Bird 1 * Gniaplfc. 123, 1 Gladwin's AinUAkbftri, II 73. 

* The chief e bead‘-Quarter* were at ,iaitdpui\ a Tillage near kbit Mather fart* which 
m former time* an idil to hire b«n * Urge plan, the Telia' home* altm* numbering 
700. It ia n&w nearly deetrud though there are remain* of numerous building*. 
Mr. F. L. Chari c*, C S. 

■ QgElhy {1 tiTO, AtIftH V*) ih&Wn BAglta AS the territory of Duke PraUpahsOu 

* Find If in Kerf'" Voyage!, VliL 278 and U arreT Vnyagca,, I. S3. Kawkinj (1008) 
apeak* of the chief el Craly (Kamli tour mile* aonth-east of -Siler) aa lord of a 
province between Daman, Gujirlt, and the L>eer-au(KeiTWoyftgeftp ?UL^8)i la 

the chief ot Siler and MulW fiimUhed 3000 men townnli the force that waa 
pouted at Eimnii^Ar in Dharampur to guard Sunt from attack by Malik £kmh *r of 
Ahmadnagat. W fttm-tfi'* GujaTit, £>&. 

T RifUtilth Kim* in Ellint tod Downs, VTI 24 -2.V 

*Bom. Gov. Set XXVI (Sew Strim), 110. The grant ia dated Fa a*ft 

SAudifA* Sth, Sfcafc 1557 (1B36 a.d.). In it tiheirlm Kbih contort on a Brahman 
named Mn-r Jtuhu aa much Und F belonging to K*ah* KanAsi of iht B%Un Print, u 
can be cultivated with one plough, and a well iiuiatcd therein. Ditto. 

* Orane'H Hutoncal Fragmanta, 170- Mttlher WM called Animug*b*d and Slier 
SulUnga*i Scott's D«C4&, II 2?. 
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and fro its. It was 200 miles long and ICO broad, with thirty petty 
division* and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north 
by SuMnptir and Nundurbar; on the east by Chaudor; on the 
Bouth by Trimbak and Vink; and on the west by Surat cmd the 
territory' of the Portuguese. 1 According to the traveller Tavernier 
(I640-I66G)* Blgldii, under which he included Korth Konk an except 
the Portuguese territory* was enriched by the passage of the great 
stream of traffic between Surat and Golkouda + The country was 
full of banian, mango, 7tioJi& t cassia, khajur or wild dale* and other 
trees. There were vast numbers of antelopes^ hares, and partridges, 
and towards the mountains were wild cows, Sugarcane was grown 
jn many places and there were mills and fur Daces for making sugar. 
The wavs were safely gnarded, 2 

In 1070 More Trims], ono of Shivdji's officers, took Suler. In 1672 
SdJer was besieged by Muh&bad EMn, but a force, scut by Shiviji 
to raise the siege, after severe lighting, succeeded in driving of! 
the Moghuls. In 1684 r Prince Mu hammed Azam gained the f"rt 
hy promises and presents, In 1723, the Nizdm established himself 
ns an independent rider in the Deccanj and, under him, there wsa 
a commandant at Mnlher and n governor of B&gl&n. In 1751, S&Ier 
and Mulher are mentioned as the chief places iu Bag] an, where 
Baglumqtic, half MarAthi and half Gujar£ii r wao spoken.* In 1795, 
after the battle of Kharda in Ahmad augur, Bagldn was ceded by the 
Nia&ui to the Peshwa B and along with Khaudesh, formed the charge 
of a Sarsubhedar, named BMAji Biikb&rum, who took a prominent part 
in the Phil massacres of that timo* Thu fort of Siler is said to 
have been given by the Peshwa for drees money to Rdni Guhiiiabui, 
the wife of Goviadriv G^ikwAr,who, after the battle of Dhodap (1768), 
remained for some time as a state prisoner at Poona and after wards 
ruled at Bnroda from 1793 to 1800* After the Peshwa^s defeat, 
BAglan passed to the British, by the surrender of the fort of Mulher, 
on iho 3rd oE July 1618. Till 1S69 B&gl&n formed part. of Khandeab* 
when it was transferred to NAsik* In 1875, B&gMn, wiih its two 
potty divisions of Jdykheda and Abhona, was divided its to two sub¬ 
divisions, B£glfln with its head-quart era at Batumi, and Kalian. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land 
revenue during the ten years since the introduction of the survey 
in 1868, the 141 villages have to bo divided into three groups, 
fifty-nine villages settled in 1807-68, eighty-one villages settled in 
I867-6S, and one village settled iu 1869-70. In the fifty-nine villages 
settled in 1808^69, the figures of the year of settlement, compared 
with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,263 
acres, in the waste of 31,594 acres, and in remissions of £590 

l UitUliih X.Ljjl'i in Elliot uad Ddwkwl* VH 24 £5, Print formed part of the 
pOucsjiODi of the RAj* of Biglrm, who appointed a Marttlui of the I'ovAr family 

muug« it with the title of DnlrL Soon alter ibo vuuqTitiil of Pd^tdb, a 
rebellion' tiiciuW of the Fein t family waj utnt to Bejbi by order of Aunmgztb mul 
■oatenoed to death, While awaiting cxeentn.n the pnHHT cured the Emm-for'e 
daughter of MthniAp tnd ± On embracing IftEim, received a gmnt of Print, Abhonb, ill 

- V f- 3 * 5 b 1S m having a chief of i(i dwtj, named Tokc. Bam. Got + 

™b XXVII (New Sarl*i) p 108, 

5 Tiventier in Hum, 11 ™ » J — J «* - — ■*" — 




ntj II, 359 Sg4* and 3SS. &w *]*> Theveuotfa Voyagen, V. 
1 Anqueti) PcjtoBj Zend Avuat*. cell. 
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(Rg, 5960), and a fall in collections of £1138 (E»* 11,880), A 
cemparaoii of the figures of the year of settlement with the average 
of the ten previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 18,073 
acres, in the waste of 36*GG5 acres r and in remissions of £809 
(R*. 6090), and a fall in collections of £570 (Rs h 5700) , During the 
eleven years of survey rates yearly remissions have been granted, 
the largest sums being £003 (Rs« 6930) in 1867-68 and £404 
(Rs. 4040} in 1876-77* A comparisnn of the average of the eleven 
years since the survey settlement, with the average of the ten years 
before the survey rates, show.* a rise in the occupied area of 26,888 
acres* in the waste of 13*996 acres, and in remissions of £60 (Rs. 600), 
and a fall in collections of £83 (Ra- 830). 

In the eighty-one villages settled in 1368-60* the figures of tho 
year of settlement compared with those of the year before* show a 
rise in the occupied area of 17,368 acres, in the waste of 16,813 acres, 
and in remissions of £336 (Rs. 3360)* and a fall in collections of £930 
(Ra, 9300). A oompamon of the figures of the year of settlement* 
with the average of the ten previous years* shows a ri*e in the 
Occupied area of 19,629 acres, in the waste of 17,853 acres, and in 
remissions of £305 (Rs. 3050), and a Full in col lection h of £o52 
(Rs, 5520). During the ten years since the survey settlement, yearly 
remissions have been granted* the largest sums being £352 (Rs, 8520) 
in 1868-69 nnd £58 (Ra, 580) In 1870-71. A comparison of the 
average of the ten years since the survey with the average of tho ten 
years before the survey shows a rise in the occupied urea of 31,118 
acres, in the waste cf 5622 acres, and in remissions of £7 (Rs* 70), 
and a fall in collections of £12 (Rs. 120)* 

Adding to the figures of these two principal groups the details of 
the cue remaining village* the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average returns of the ten years before the survey 
and of the ten years since the survey, a rise in the occupied area cf 
58*232 acres, in the waste of 18,933 acres* in remission h of £68 
(Rs, 680)* and in" collections of £169 (Ra, 1690) or 1’41 per cent. 
Again* comparing the average returns of tho ten years before the 
survey and the returns for 1877-78* the result is an increase in the 
tillage area of 64*789 acres or 64 per cent, and in collections of 
£249 (Els. 2490) or 108 percent. 

The folio wing statement gives tho details: 
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According to the 1 SSI -82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages; amounted to 8658 ploughs, 2780 carts, 19 f 2QS 
bullocks, 22,342 c5040 buffaloes, 2190 horses, 36,732 sheep 
and goats, and 806 asses. 

In 1880-81, 0658 holdings or AMM* were recorded with an 
average area of 26f^ acred and an average rental of £2 2jf ^ 

[Hs* 21-4-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 14 J acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 2.^ 9J* (Ks r ll-Gd))* If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division^ the share to each would amount to 
2-JU acres and the incidence of the laud tax to 4#. 9d. (Rs H 2-6-0). 

In IB8Q-81 1 of 164,901 acres held for tillage 19*138 or II -60 per cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 145*763 nones 1423 were 
twice cropped. Oi 147,191 acres* the area under actual cultivation* 
grain crops occupied 106*578 or 73*40 cent, 83,121 of them 
under fcdm Penicillaria spicate, 15,286 under/rdri Sorghum vulgnre, 
4121 under wheat $ahu Tritieum sativum, 1394 under r&gi Eleaiino 
comcana, 1058 under rice bhdt Gryaa saliva, 837 under maize mnkka 
Zen mays, 1(5 under sAva Piinicum milinceuru, 23 under Italian 
millet, tfctifi Panionm itaUomn, and 623 under other cereal a. Pulses 
occupied 22,882 acres or 15*54 per cent, 18,451 of them under 
fc ? di£A Dolichos biflorns, 3807 under gram htirbhara Cieer arictinniu, 
2a0 under tidsd Phaseolqa mungo, 232 under pea* vdidtta Pis am 
sativQQi, and 1 *2 under lentils maiufGmim leas. Oilseed^ occupied 
15*475 acres or 1051 per cent, 5766 of them under gingelly seed til 
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Semnmm indicum, 8420 tinder linseed atetii Linnm usitatissimqni, 
and 0280 under other oilseeds* Fibres occupied 500 acres or O'34 
per cent, -450 of them tinder cotton kapuM (lo^ypium herbacenm, 
and 50 under Bombay hemp tag or son Crotalaria jiincem Miscel¬ 
laneous crops occupied 1756 acres or M9 per emt, 1410 of them 
under stignrcano u# Saecbarum officin&rntu, 143 under chili lea mirthi 
Capsicum frutescens^two under tobacco tamhdkku Nicoliana tabacum, 
and the remaining 201 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1 SSI population returns show, that of 34,375 people lodged 
in 13,059 bouses 33,197 or97'41 per cent were Hindus and 1678 or 
2 53 per cent MtisulmAna. The dot:*i3£ of the Hindu castes arm 
2098 Brfhmang; 14 KAyasth Frabhus, writers ; 1500 LAdsakka VAnia, 
276 Joins, 44 MurvAdia p and 22 Lidg&yata, traders and merchants; 
22,329 Kunbb P 51 IS MAlis, 1760 Hajputs, 13 Hetkaris, and 6 Tirmalis, 
cultivators; 947 SonArs, gold and silver smiths; 84*i &himpis, 
tailors; 685 Sutars, carpenters; 431 KumbhAra, potters; 413 LohArs, 
blacksmiths; 231 Kasdrs, and 10 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 61 Otaris, 
metal-cagEeri; 12 Jiugars, saddlers; 60S Tells, oLUpressers; 272 
Khatris, ISO SAlis, and 28 R Avals, weavers ; 168 Ranguris, dyers ; 
257 Uaravs, drummers; 57 BhAts, bards ;30 Kolb At is, rope-dancers; 
760 Nhfivis, barbers; 203 Farits, washermen; 955 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 35 Garbs, milk-sellers; 342 B hois, fishers; 170 

Bel dors, stone-masons; 110 PArdhis, hunters: 101 LonAris, salt* 
carriers; 76 Fatharvats, stone-cutters; 04 KhAtiks, butchers; 49 
Bn rods, basket and mat makers; 35 TAmbolis, beteimiE-seliers; 
17 HnlVtlls, sweetmeat-makers ; 4 BhadbbunjAs, gmin-parehers ; 3 
KaiAIs, liquor-gnlltera ; 2 Fend bar is, labourers; 13,949 Bhils, 1017 
Kolia K 159 VaiijArifij 88 KAthkaris, 86 Thdkurs^SoVadflrs,^] Kate Adis, 
end 5 RAmoshis 7 early or unsettled tribes; 3970 MhArs, watchmen ; 
USB ChrlmbbArs and 26 Dhurs, tanners; 4d9 M lings, rope-makers 
and servants; 32 G&rudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 7 
Bbmtfis, scavengers; 371 Gcsavis, 146 BairAgis, 137 Gorul hulls, 36 
MiinbbAvg, 31 Joahls, 21 Jangama, 17 BharAdis, and 0 KAuphAtAs, 
beggars. 

Chandor, or CaAirnv^n, in the centre of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Kid van and MAIegnpn; on the east by KAudgaon 
and Yeola ; on the south by NiphAd ; and on the west bv Dindori. 
Its iirci* h about 384 square miles. In 1881 its population was 
50,899 or 132 to the square mile, and its land revenue £11,735 
(Es + 1,17*350). 

Of the 384 square mites, 339 have been surveyed m detail. 
According to the revenue survey, nineteen square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages* The remainder contains 155,274 
acres or 75'5R per cent of arable land, 22,349 acres or 11*1 per cent of 
on arable land, 17,172 acres or 8'38 per cent of gra?s or In ran, 3790 
or I '85 per cent of forests, and 6378 or 3" 11 per cent of village sites, 
read*, rivers, and streams. From tho 155,274 acres of arable land. 
I&/J78 ficres or 11 8 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 136,896* the actual 
area of arable Government laud, 133,589 or 97*56 pet Cent were 
under tillage in 1881-82. 
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Except the eastern corner which Sb roughened by bare hi Ha and 
drains east to the Girna, CMndor is a waving plain sloping gently 
south to the Godavari. In the centre and south near the Ptirsula and 
the Goi rivers, the soil is a rich deep black which yields heavy crops 
of wheat and gmm* In other parts the soil is poor and shallow* 

The chief roads are the Bombay-Agra highway that crosses the 
district from south-west to norm-east, the Batina-Ch&n dor rood 
through the RiLvur pass, the Cbjindor-Eilsulgnon road, and iu ihe 
east the MAlegaon-Ahmndnugur road that pusses through 5Saumfid, 
The villagers are generally much in debt; hut some places have a 
good ahow of com fort and some accumulation of capital. 

The climate is healthy, but after February in the billy east 
the bent is excessive. Near the northern range of bills the rainfall 
is heavier than in the south. At Chandor, which is central but ; 
nearer the north than the south; during the twelve years ending 
IflSl the rainfall averaged 25 inches. The details are : 
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Except in the hills where ihere is sometimes a scarcity, Chindor | 
is fairly supplied with water* Besides small streams and springes, i 
there were, in 1881-82,17110 wells p 124 with and 18(16 without step!!, 

228 dams, 30 dhthtdi# or water-lifts, and 91 ponds* 

Before the introduction of British rule Chdndor was held by His, 
Highness Hoi bar as a gift or saranjdm from the Peshwa The 
mundiihatidi or plot-rato and then the biyha rate were continued till 
1840-41 when the revenue survey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-five years since the introduction of the snrvey in 
184:*, the 107 villages have to be divided into nine groups, eighteen 
villages settled in 1841-42, forty-five villages settled in 1542-43, 
one village settled in 1845-48, twenty-three villages settled in 
1846-47, one village settled in 1847-48, one village settled in 1853-54, 
one village settled in 1856-57, three villages settled in 1359-60, 
and four villages settled in 1868-69* In the eighteen villages 
settled in 1841.42 and re-settled in 1871*72, the figures of the year of 
settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1471 acres, and fi fall iq remissions of £76 (Es. 76U), 
in collections of £359 (Ra, 3890), and in the waste of 2131 acres. 
Compared with the average of the ten year3 before the settlement, 
the figures of the year of settlement ahow a rise in the occupied area J 
of S®55 acres, and a fall in remissions of £196 (lie. i960), in \ 
collections of £122 (Rs. 1220), and iu the waste of 4388 acres*! I 
During the thirty years of survey rates yearly re missions were 
granted, the largest sums being £75 (Rs. 750) in 1851-52 and 1 
£14 (Rb* 140) in 1841-42. A comparison of the average of the thirty 
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yours of survey rates, with the average of the ten years before the 
survey, showy a rise in tlio occupied area of 9221 acres and in 
coltectioM of £172 (R*. 17»J, and a fall in remissions of £205 
(, lTl the waste of 0629 acres. This group of eighteen 

(jo v era men t villages was ro-aurveyed in 1871-72. The figures of 
the year of revision compared with the year before show a riso 
sian* 8 ^^ «i*ca of 2100 acres and in remissions of £710 
(Ite #100), and a fall in the waste of 51 acres and iu collections of 
£- (Ks. 80). Compared with the figures of the year of revision, 
the figures of 1877-78, the latest available year, show a fall in the 
occupied area of 427 acres and in remissions of £710 (Rs. 7160), and 
a rise in the waste of 423 acres and in collections of £699 (Rs. 0990) 

to- D fi? e Plages settled in 1812-43 and re-settled in 

? , **• figures of the year of settlement, compared with those 
of the year before, show a riso in the occupied area of 5159 acres 

?n T,,, ‘° w ^ t0 °f 8161 ^ « ,ld a fall in remissions of £231 
(Ks. 24411) and m collections of £550 (R ? . 5500), A comparison of 
t a figures of the year of sottlementj. with the avomge of the 
ten previous years, shows arise in the occupied area of 10,274 acres 
and a fall in remissions of £294 (Rs. 2940), in collections of £90 
(Its. 906), and in the waste of 1269 acres. During the thirty-two 
years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the lareest 
“ * em B, £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1851-52 and £42 (Rs, 420)" in 
“ ' ' Compared with the average of the ton years before the 
survey, tho average of tho thirty-two years of survey rates, shows 
r t “.P CcU P i ? d ftrea 23,315 acres and in collections of 

£4-< (Rs. 4270), and a fall in remissions of £325 (Rs, 3250) and in 
the waste of 13,359 acres. These forty-five villages were re-surveyed 
in 87475. fhe figures of the year of revision, com pared with 
those of the year be fore, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,597 
acres, in remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and in the waste of 1364 
acres, and a fall tn collections of £75 (Us. 750). Compared with 
the figures of the year of revision, the figures of 1877-78, the latest 
available year, show a fall in the occupied area of 2095 acres and in 
remissions of £1112 (Its. 11,120), and a rise in the waste of 1590 
acres and in collections of 1938 (Rs. 9380). During the four years 
or tbe revised Bettlameut year]/ remissions were granted, the 

h ^ g £U12 (R^ 11,120) in 1874-75 and £297 
(Rs. 29/0) in 1876-77. 


^ei^t^three villages nettled in 1346-47 and re-settled 
in 1876-77, the figures of tho year of settlement, compared with 
those of tho year before, show a rise in fiie occupied area of 81 SO 
a * w ® ste °f 8584 acres, and a fall in remissions 
of £164 (Rs. 1640) and in collections of £116 (Rs, 1160). Com¬ 
pared with the average of the ten previous years, the figures of the 
year of settlement show a riso in the occupied area of 8032 
®C;™ 8 ' n w asto of 3799 acres, and a fall in remissions of 
£140 (Its. I400) and in collections of £120 (Rs. t20Q). During tho 
thirty years of survey rates yearly remissions wore granted, tho 
£100 (Rs. 1000) in 1851-52 and £63 (Rs. 620)in 
1853-o k Compared with tho average of the ten previous years the 
s S3-S2 J 1 
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average of the thirty years of surrey rates shows ft rise in the 
occupied urea of 13,825 acres and in collections of £06 (Its. 060) T 
and a fall in remissions of £150 (Rs.1590) and in the waste of 
1702 acres. Compared with the figures of the previous year, the 
figures of the year of revision show a rise in the occupied area of 
3253 acres and in remissions of £760 (Rs* 7699), and a fall in the 
waste of 412 acres and in collections of £127 iKs* 1270}, In the 
first year of the revision survey, £769 (Rs T 7690) were remitted. 
Again comparing the figures of the year of revision with 187*-78, 
the latest available year, the result ifl a fall in the occupied area of 395 
acres and in remissions of £769 (Ks, 7690), and a rise in the waste 
of 357 acres and in collections of £747 (Rs. 7479). 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the details 
of the remaining six groups, one of four, one of three, and the rest 
of ono village each, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing 
the average of the ten years before the survey settlement: and of 
the thirty years of survey rates t a riso in the occupied area of 
54,689 acres and in collections of £981 (Rs* 9846) or 208 per 
centj and u fall in remissions of £1133 (Rs. I £380) and in the 
waste of 28*997 acres. Again, comparing the average of the ten 
years before the survey and the returns for 1377-78, the result is an 
increase of 89,036 acres or 146 per cent in the occupied area and 
of £4292 (Rs, 42,920) or 91 05 per cent in collections, 

Tlio following statement gives the details : 


CMwh i-r Tiltritfr am! Lmtd Jlarnu*, 1S41 - ld?S. 
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According- to the 1 SSI-82 returns* the agrlciiltaral stock in 
Govern men t villages amounted to 3761 ploughs* IG59 carta* 16*252 
bullocks, ][),0Ki COWB* 4171 buHaloes* 864 horsey lGj.317 aheap and 
goatsfj and 22l3 asaes. 

In 1830-61*3530 holdings or khdim were recorded with an average 
area of 43/^- acres* and an average rental of £3 5#. 74*1. {Rs. 32*13-0), 
If equally divided among the agricultural population* these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 17^ 0 acres* at a yearly rent 
of £1 k Gd- (Rs, 13*4*0)* If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division* the share to each would amount to 
3^ acres* and the incidence of the land tax to 4*r* 7JA (Its* 2-5-0), 

la 1880*31* of 133*765 acres held for tillage* 15*738 acres or 
11‘76 per cent were fallow or under gTass* Of the remaining 
113*027 acres* 4GG were twice cropped. Of the 116/487 acres under 
actual cultivation* grain crops occupied 06*115 or 6T11 per cent* 
75*007 of them under bdjri Penicillaria spicata* 12,055 under wheat 
gahit Triticum a>stivum* 6754 under jv\tri Sorghum vulguro* 672 
under mm Panienm mihaoenm* 480 under rice Ihdt Oiyza saliva* 
337 under r&gi Eleusme comcana* and 10 under Italian millet 
tala Panicum italieum, Fukes occupied 14*350 acres or 1211 per 
cent* 8301 of them under gram harbhaTct Cicer arietinmn, 2045 
under kulith Dolicboe bifiorus* 2GG0 under udid Fhaseolus mango* 
227 under muq Ph&seolus ndratus* 114 under peas mtfina Pi sum 
imtivutn* 7 under tur Cajanus indicufl, and 6 under lentils mtizur 
Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 5602 acres nr 4‘77 per cent* 31 under 
gingelly-seed HI Hesamuin indie tun * and 5021 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 113 acres or0H0 percent* all under brown hemp 
imMdi Hibiscus cannabimis. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2257 
acres or 1'90 per cent* 761 of them under sugarcane u$ Saecbnrurn 
oSjcmarum* 223 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutesceim* 53 
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under tobacco famijr/frJiri Nicotinna labacum, and the remaining 
1211 under various vegetables and fruits. 

T!ie 1K81 papulation returns allow that of 50,890 people lodged In 
890+ houses, 48.416 or 95’12 per cent were Hindus, 2414 or 4 74 per 
cent Mnsalimnis, 01 or 0* 12 per cent Christians, 4 1'ltrsis, and 4 Jews. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 1845 BrAhmans; 0KAyusili 
PrabhuH, and 2 Tbhkois or Brahmn Ksbntris, wriwra; 657 Jains, 367 
Lt'ulsikkn VAnis, 220 UngAyats, 81 Mirv4di$j and t Ehati.ls. traders 
and merchants ; 20,385 Knobis, 1046 Mails, 471 Rajputs, 54TirmtUis, 
41 Hetkarifl, and 34 KAnudAs, husbandmen; 090 Sondrs, gold and 
silver smiths; 537 SutArs, carpenters; 443 Shimpis, tailors; 
30+ LoMi-s, blacksmiths; 258 KumbhArs, potters; 69 KfeAra, 
coppersmiths; 30 Jin gars, saddlers; 10 Otaris, metal-casters ; 728 
TbLis, oibpreseera; 111 SAlb, 100 KLatria, and 34 Kosktis, weavers; 
35 RangAris,dyers;70Gumva, drummers; 26 JohAria, jewellers; 13 
KulhAtis, rope-dani'crs ; 556 XhAvis, barbers; 291 Parits, washermen; 
1591 Dhangars, shepherds; 28 Gavlis, milk-aellers; 2 Ehois, 

fishers; 301 Pardeshin, labourers; 97 KhAtiks, butchers,G+ Beldurs, 
stone-masons; 21 HulvAis, sweetmeat-makers; 29 Buruds, basket and 
mat makers; 16 PAthnrvats, stone-cutters; 3 K&mAthls, labourers; 
3674 Bhilfl, 195-1 Kolia, 1541 VanjAria, 61 KAngAris, 4t Vnidus, 37 
Kiiikadis and 13 RAmoehis, early or unsettled tribes; 6619 Mliars, 
watchmen; 938 ChambMrs and’ 46 Dhors, tenners ; 44-1 MAngs, 
rope-inakers ; 13 Modus, shoe-rankers; 10 Ehangis, scavengers; 
237 GosAvU, 173 BuirAgis, 70 MAnbhAvs, 68 Jan gams, 65 Jogis, It 
Eltarddis, 25 Gondhalis, and 8 Joshis, beggars. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Chapter XIY« AcMa fort, the west-most in the CMtulor range* about twenty 
F^cea oTlnterest north of Diudorij wag described by Captain Briggs, in ISIS* 
' as a largo bill, little different, from otbsr hill forts in the Bume range. 

Anuuk Fort, Tbe ascent was fairly easy till near the top whom it was steep and 
craggy* The foundation of a wail ran round part of the hill near the 
doorway, but it was cither never brushed or had fallen. There 
was no building and no placo to keep ammunition except a thatched 
guard-house. 1 Adda was one of the seventeen fortified places which 
surrendered to Colonel McDowell on the fall of Ttimbak in ISIS. 5 

AuumcAos. Ahirgaon, ten miles north-west of KipMd, with, in 1881* n 

population of MS, is interesting as the place where, two years 
after bis escape from Thina jail, Feshwa BajirAv's favourite 
Trimbakji Denglm, the murderer of G&ngddliar SMetri, was 
recaptured in I81S* a Acting on private information Captain Briggs, 
the Political Agent in Khandesh, sent a party of Irregular Horse 
under Captain Swanston to Ahirgaon* and they moved with such 
speed and secrecy that the house iu which Trimbakji was hiding 
w as surrounded before suspicion was aroused. When the house was 
surrounded Trimbakji, who was lying on a cot, fled to the upper 
storey and hid under straw. Ho was soon discovered and soused 
without resistance, 1 On bis capture Trimbakji was taken to 


1 Captain Brians' report* dated 2tith Juno ISIS, In Ahmaditagar CclJoctoTH Rid, 
VI. Inward Miseeltflivwitis. 3 blacker '* Ma^Uka War, note ± 

* An account of Trimbakji'a escape from tho Thiiii jail is L/ivon in Bombay 
Clazettoor, XIV. 350 

1 Cuptain Swamton’s report, 21>th Jnne ISIS, Ilk FcndhAri add Mar.itba War 
Papers, 3t*7 ; Asiatic Journal, VII. m ; (iron I Duff* Marttlkds,+17-5. 

Mr. W. B. Hockley. First Assistant Collector, AhlUShlna^ar (ISIS), gives Ihe 
following account of TrimbakjPs capture in PbfrdurftBg llari, ILtfj-7L 'In the 
avoning the informer NAna ea:M back Mil told Ida TnmhaLji wna in his s^efirj; 
abode. He made sure of this* bocaoBO ho Imd watched several men into the 
building of whoso faces ho bad a perfect recollection, and ho thought, from the 
Ji-repariitiom and bustle he observed, that matters Wore arranging for his remwviL Ths* 
twine tbs cose, nr* a moment was to l» lout: and We pmccscledto the tent of the English 
Resident anil obtained an audience. 1 desired IfAna to enter* awaiting myself tho 
result of tho conference on tho octtaidn. Bo very soon aiimr back, and tho It trident 
immediately bflgMk to I WHO orders. The cavalry officer was sent for, and a second 
(aniE with Iiini. After A short conversation tby went away* and qu tckly returned 
Rt tho head of two bund ruil men accompanied by torch-bearers, Nrina WM mounted 
and desired to lead Ike Way, Wo followed him ocrura ravine* mu) broken ground 
iintd W4 came to an ancient stone building in a ruinous iUte and thatched with 
straw. Nana now a-.I vised that half the men should dismount, and that twenty of 
imm ahould ftEkdwnni to obtain an «utruicc* by a way he would [joint Dot* into the 
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Chdndor, and was afterwards sent ns a prisoner to Chnndrgad in 

Bengali 1 

A fair or urast is bold at Ahirgnon on tho fourth of the bright 
half of Kdrtik (October - November) in honour of a Mnsalmdo eamt. 
It is attended by about 700 people, 

Ahivaiit* or the Serpent Fort, in the CModor range, about 
fifteen miles north of Din don* was described by Captain Briggs in 
1818 as a large and shapeless liill„ remarkably bleak and unhealthy. It 
was accessible both from KUrtmksh and GaugthadL The read from 
KMndesh was good and easy. The Ghmgtbadi route remarkably 


cfluHyanl of the palace. The ofliwn declared if he played any tricks with them ho 
ikillil l ht ikt through thy lu'mfc on the EfM>t Niin.1 vowti OJdity, ami led the 
way, Slot A torch was lighted* though carU was taken to lirtTo them ready to 
light the moment the word vm given- We passed through a cow-abed, 
the wall of which being of ns ml was broken down in a moment. w« m^ere now in 
the yard, where Wo heard the betla of bollocks jingling, ft *i^n tli&e tho people 
of the pl«* were on ttie point of leaving. proceeding fltnught fonwoi wo 
came to an elephant whole keepers wars fast asleep, The sagseious animal, 
aware tint attangcH wore near hi m, rattled bin chaina anil set up a EtltuchilIolib yell 
which awoke bis koppera, nini gave the fimt alarm to the imnatoa of the place. The 
torches were At OUCv lit to the eon* tarnation of the people of tbe honue* Some of 
Trimtiftkji h tnen milted ft or advance, nlid a shnzt but obstinate Egbt ensued, ending 
in their speedy destruction^ Other*, throwing open the great doom, attempted to fly, 
hut were cut off and killed by the English home stationed w ithout. Still Em Trim- 
Imkji made bin. appearance- Kilns led the way to the interior of the Wilding, 
where wo found the wives of TrUnbokfi anti many other women, all of wbwa begged 
for meroy, which was granted them* They swore on being questioned, that 
Trim bat ji had left two days before. Wa were not to bo so easily deceived* 
NAiu still led nti through paiwagti and dark room ■ r Until We enmo to an iron dwr, 
which was forced open, Still TritulftVji could' not be found. Nina himself 
was now' at a loss, hut determined on carolling every hole and chamlwr. Wo 
climbed a small narrow staircase leading to a tower, and wore stoppeil by a 
tingle mm armed with a spear, who prevented our going higher* Snnndo were 
heard from above as if some one was tiring to break through the wall, ntul we 
bail no doubt it was Trimkakji himself. The English oflicer grew impatient, for every 
knock seemed tn bring the object of onr neareh nearer to freedom, "Cbe epesr 
prevented our asccndmu, and it was so rapidly thrust down end drawn back, that 
we could only ace the band that guided it at ci maid arable intervals At length one 
of the troopers rushed forwards, and received I bo point of the weapon in b'U oTVist. 
The man who held the spear having some difficulty in dlMingit out, tzpowdlli» 
body to one of the English oElicers who fired bii pistol and the spearman fell dead* The 
trooper was removed, and wo pushed forward into a store-room sIkpvb, where we could 
sea nothing bat straw on the floor, with several heaps of charcoal and firewood, _ Not 
doubting that some one lay hid in the straw, the otticera ^vc orders to net it on 
fire, A groan wm heard from the straw' and the once formidable Trimbikji Denglis 
Appeared and quietly inrrendereJ. 

Tbo writer of the Summary of the Mar A tin and Pendhiri Campaign gives the fob 
lowing detail! top. 223 -22t«). A On the rent And dispersion of Bijirao a army by Oenend 
Dovetail and Colonel Adam* near NAgpac m April ISIS, Trimbakji deserted bis master 
and was willing to accent the general tonus of Mr* Elphinafcouc'a proclamation. H® 
■ceord Ingly retired to the wage where hit htberdn-law- lived, and having bought 
some bullocks, carts, and plougha, with a view of abandoning bis public life, no meant 
to pass the rest of his life in peace and obscurity. But Trimbakji wsa not long m the 
Village when the resentment of a woman for some injury dime to her husband 
pram ptoil her to revongo. She made a long march to Chamlu-r aud arm aged that the 
t*cret of Trimbakji e hiding place should reach Captain Briggs' ears* Captain Briggs 
at once wrote to Captain Swonston to push on to Ahirgndn* Triinbskji's private 
property, which was captured with him* amounted, according to ana account to 
£f?SXH>, nod according to another to £4000* The prOjmrty w as assigned Ofl prba- 
mociLiy to Captain Swsnstons Irregular Iforne/ 

1 fJrant Duff# MarAttulH, U7Gr 

1 Captain Brigg* writvs the o-ifiics Eywunto, Blacker Eyewuttabj and the later 
maps I wautta and laWAltn. 
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steep being entirely a waterconrte, almost impassable in the rains. 
A sort of rough but useless dam was built across the ravine to turn 
of! the water. After passing the ravine the road turned of! and was 
then assisted by steps. 1 There were two small arches intended for 
doors and a little very ruinous wall near the arches. On the hill 
there was a ruinous storehouse built of stone aud mortar, The 
water-supply in the fort was ample, There were fire militia-men or 
sibanditt on the hill. 2 

Ambegaon, thirteen miles west of Dindori, with, in 38 81, a 
population of 582, has a richly carved Bemiidpanti temple of 
Muhsdev forty feet by thirty-sii. The roof and portions of the walls 
hare fallen, 8 

Aodudvoli, a small village of 309 people, about throe miles west 
of Nii>ik, close to a beautiful reach of the Goddvari, is interesting 
os the place to which in 17tH the Pesiiwa Raghundthrdv retired 
when Ins nephew Madliuvruv insisted on hjs right to command. It 
was hero that Anandibdi, the widow of Raghunithrdy, was removed 
from Kopargaon m 1793 and died in the neit year. Her two sons 
Bdjirdv (afterwards the last Peslnva) and Chi tend ji Appa and her 
adopted eon Amntrdv remained at Aaandveli until, ia 1795, on the 
prospect of hostilities with Niadm AU, they wore taken to the hill 
fort of Sluvner ill Juddeliv* 

Awasebi. Anjaneri,* a flat-topped mass of hill (4295) in the Nisik 
sub-division, is almost detached from its western neighbour Trimbak 
by the chief pass leading into west Igatpurj,and falls eastward into the 
plum in a short and low chain of bare hills. The general direction of 
the hill is north and south, though there Are spurs of considerable 
elevation on the other sides. The area covered by the main body of 
tko hill is About three square miles, or a little more. Tt is four 
miles from lrimbak town and about fourteen from NAsik. The 
highrewd between these two places passes a short distance to the north 
of the hill. At the foot of Anjaneri, on tho north-east, is a villus 
which bears the same name. The hill itself, or the fort as it is callSt 
in the neighbourhood, is surrounded by a precipitous scarp on three 
sides, but on the southern face there is a considerable sip by wh ich 
cattle and even pomes can ascend to all but the highest parts There 
aro twoi main plateaus. One, tho top of the fort, which ii l» ra g £ 
covered only with coarse grass and the rwts mid flowers 
“.‘“i’’’ 1 id arrowroot Curcuma caulina plant; tho other, from 
which tho chief spurs jut out, varies in breadth, and is covered „n 
the north, east, and west with vegetation. On 'tho spure there are 
few treea and even close to the scarp between tho two plateaus tho 
thick brushwood is of small growth and little value as timber Qn 
the west there is a fair growth of bamboo, and on all the upper slop® 


1 B 01 * 1 wore infottoil with tigera in 191$, 

S' &SST" 2 
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roughout the woods there is a cnrfons absence of birds, thomrh P ^ ceBof Interast 

°f “7“Z ol'r tKC "- ma ' h t ^"»*“■<•*»» *-«-* 

“ ,7“ more common species of partridge and spur-fowl A 
flie hiM 'and^n 7 ' n tb ® tillages near the eastern side of 

Zj_, "* <V W ° bive bo0n sbot th(tro within the last ten 

fS’to a** 0llOl,gh covei * ar otW attraction on the fort 

itaelf to ensure tlie presence of large game. The ton of the fort 

w ore ere ts a small temple or shrine iu honour of the presiding 

^ A eaH ’ 19 r S2 ch ^ ij y & path on the north-east and another on the 
southeast The lower pktean is bounded by a steep seal which 

woT^a by tW ? B ?* ,n pathways one on the north and one on the 

nit Autii™h this V* ft oftl|FJ m > ijtit they are seldom 

„\J; U , °?o tbo base of the upper scarp, through the jambhul wood 

wiii^ n^la™i!? e v5 "S *“ LiUj flnJ for aboTlt a third of the 
nt ,t£j , R< r r tblc * ahnde- This path is cleared every year and a few 

from tho^ivT 6 ma ' b * P^^bl 0 hy a small subscription collected 
r . ■ f a,do , Dte - general way of getting up to the first 

tho WHaie^uS n° S!I*®* °f ^ an f L ^ winds through 

srlin^P' P R j St<, ?P and hare slope for about half a mile, to a 
_ n , f . _ L “ d "° COT |** d mcb mango and other trees. Above this ietW 
scal n W CC L Ild £*1 nnd . g***9V slope, surmounted hy tho fewer 
!£-£■? black ; V S' <f ^^ibfc height. This scarp is climbed 

Th^ rStr ° f he krffcr d S ft * in tbe bi ‘ aa,t invisible from bcllv 
tic i* very narrow and almost perpondienkr in parts The 

^ ‘ he ** tb ’ ™' ts P««* condition,' isan 
rfTSSf £ looaoat ? ne5 ', i ^ nad small. Up this the Mhhrs 
_ ca U7 people with perfect safety in a light Jitter or 

whci/ihl ^ e ! lia ? tls ““ f he top of the crevice show that 
S“w? f ort ^ J ,a Ita P rirae tb c whole Of the dart'tea or gate, ns 
the fthtl « ^Ued w as pared in broad steps with stone enfant of 
o adjacent basalt, but the constant passage of cattle, when the 

0Tlt - by . ,L P has !eft but a few of these steps 
untouched, and it ja their remains that strew the pathway which 
now winds zigzagging from side to side of the cleft/ * 

where tho^rilT^ 011 ! 01 * h V w T tih * MterD *W* tha first plateau 
iq a (.ha the European residents are situated, 

s : i an T' 1 **J'** ° P°? dj fl cmsundod with jdmbhul trees on threo 
j alTynliug^ omog to tho Jowueas of itu ha uk on th& fourth, 

Vr!m fltfl i fc ^° spread oat like a map below, 

th-in f. flOUtb **^e tho upper wall, which is here less precipitous 
; *'! S r i ab, J ost from tb « T«fcMV and the Lenses and 
tirl ng plf^^ddodwithtentsand reed huts seem to be dropped 
wherever there is a narrow ledge to be found. The water of tiro 

Ek ml! F TT° n f ° r ^^lesomcaeas, so a good well has been 
tar tho house^a There aro, ia adilition to this pond, two 


1 Ab^iit butf 
well in ii, LttcM 
°P lha l«ro % FiJt C l 

p£3-53 


,(ti# IB 1 »maU C1VQ tern 
l> it 1* called tho Monkey s Cnve in A it it TTached by 
“ * ho KJ1 »T fot- about tix feet. Mr. II. If. Silcoek, C. S 


BittaU vivo t«np{« with m 
19 k ” frcrimliliug 
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others on this plateau, besides a few springs. In one of the ponds 
there is now little water after the end of the year, but in the other 
there is enough for the lew cattle that are still allowed to graze 
above the darvdzn. 

The elevation above the sea is abou t 4300 feet on the upper scarp 

? latonu, and about 3700 feet at the pond when? the bungalows arc* 
'his height, the splendid views, the comparatively shaded walks, 
and the accessibility from N&sik, render the hill a resort of 
residents o! the district during the months of April and May, 
The iniete, front tho collection on the hill of vaponr-L&dcn clouds 
that precede the monsoon, generally warn the sojourners to take 
flight by the end of the latter month H The conveyance of baggage 
up and down the hill forms a favourite source of livelihood to the 
Mhiir.s of the village, who also reap the usual perquisites that 
accompany the camps of temporary residents at places of this sort. 

Though called a fort* the bill does net- like Trimbak be^r signs 
of having been adapted by artificial means for defence. What is 
known of its. history seems to indicate that from the first time it 
was visited for purposes of state, it was intended only as a health 
resort, ltughunafcbrao, otherwise Raghobu Drlda, the father of tho 
last Fesbwa, was exiled to Anamlvali, a small village on the 
Godivarij to the west of NAsik* From thence he visited Anjaneri 
in the hot season, and built a sort of summer puhco there. The 
remains of some out-bulldings below the pond, as well as the imme^ 
of the two minor ponds, show that his court accompanied him 
to bis retreat with their retinue and the state elephants* Quo 
min is the Faiflchdna or Jail and te the west of the hill is tho 
Ilaftilahh ur Elephaute* l^oml, while to the east is the Brahman 
Fond, The remains of the palace have boon incorporated in part 
into the steps of tbo approach and partly into tho walla of one of 
tho bungalows Juat before reach mg the embankment of tho chief 
pond, on the north, there is on tho right of the path a small square 
temple, so called, of U/^dn, which is really merely the retreat in 
which Raghunathrao used to meditate as tho term shows. From 
a window in the west wall of this building a curious artificial breath 
in the scarp of the Trimbak Fort is visible* This is said by some 
of tho neighbours to have been cut by order of Hdglioba* who thus 
saw through the cleft the setting of the sun on a day supposed to 
be propitious for such an observation. To the back of the largest 
bungalow, in the scarp, is a small cave temple, without any indication 
of its object or dedication. Just below it, on a more gentle slope, 
an amphitheatre has been scooped in stops in the side of the hill 
with a stump of a jambhitl in the centre overshadowed by living 
trees of the same sort, and here the missionaries of Sharanpur nod 
Mulegaon, who arc regular visitors during the summer, hold tho 
service of the Church of England. The same missionary’ who tried 
to re-stock the wood with birds, made an attempt to introduce fish 
into the pond, but though the maret he put iu aa small fry have now 
(IS®)) grown to a vary large size, they have shown no rigus of 
multiplying, and the same number, sis, is booh basking on the 
surface, year after year. The experiment with the feathered tribe 
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h&s been more successful, and the melancholy monotone of the Itoel 
ia no longer the only sound that breaks the sileoce of the wood. 

Below Aujaneri are the remains of large and highly finished temples, 
whaelL seem to have been in their present mined state for several 
hundred years. They are said to date from the time of the Gnuli or 
bhepherd kings, that i&, the Devgiri Yuduvs (a.d. II5D-13U3). In the 
centre piece of the door of all of them is a figure of n Jain Tirthenkar 
m either a Bitting or a standing posture,! canopied by a hooded 
cuake^ and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices* 
One only has a large cross-legged image of a Ttrthankar, Jinny 
other images have been thrown down and broken. Among other 
rums there are figures of Gauenh and the ling as worshipped at 
tho present day + One of the temples with Join figures has a 
Sanskrit inscription, dated U40 (Shak 1063), recording tho grant 

t “ e IB*™ 136 °f aoma shops to the Jain temple by a Vnui minister 
of the Aidilav ruler Sonndet? Ill* (?) 1 

Ankai generally known as Ankai-Tankm, the strongest hill fort 
in the district, rises about 900 feet above the plain and 3200 feet 
above tho sea, sis miles north of Yeola and near the ManmM and 
Ahmadnagnr road. The hill top commands a wide view of Khnndosh 
and the Godavari valley. In ISIS tho hill was described as nearly 
sqiinrOjU Holidnock rising from another bill with sides gradually falling 
towards the low country. The rock was scarped on its four sides to a 
perpendicular fall of from 150 to 200 feet, thus presenting on its four 
quarters inaccessible, smooth, and Huff faces The top, which w as 
about a mile round, was flat except on the eastern quarter where rose 
a email conical hill about 150 feet high. The point of this little 
cone was 900 feet above tho level of the surrounding plain. The 
ascent to Ankai was very difficult, passing over a steep and cniggy 
way, and through seven lines of strong fortifications. Tho lower 
gate was well built, and, with its curtains and towers, presented 
an independent work by no means contemptible. Passing the lower 
gate, the farther ascent led, through a number of difficult and 
intricate windings, and by flights of rock-cut -steps with a low and 
spuill parapet to the left After the lost flight of stops tho entrance 
was protected by a strong gateway and works, passing through which 
the ascent led, by a narrow winding stair, to the edge of the rock, 
whiclj was protected by a similar goto and works on its top. 
About twenty-five men, standing on the top of this gateway and 
armed wi&h nothing but stones, could keep back any number of 
flUMa j na nts, As khig was the only way to the top, so long as it was 
heltl, the garrison could sot at defiance all efforts at approach. The 
latter flight of sixty or seventy steps''was just broad enough to 
admit a single man at a time; and a large quantity of dry wood 
was kept on both gates ready if necessary to firo the gateways. 
Close inside of the lost gateway was a curious domed building said 
to bo a treasure chamber. On the summit were many rock-cut 
magazines and granaries, some of them from twenty to fifty feet 
deep, approached by narrow and winding flights of steps with 
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cisterns of pur* water at the different turnings and chambers. On 
the surface of the rock were two largo reservoirs, and at the 
western end were the remains of a large palace. Irani which is 
about u mile north-east of Ankai was also fortified. On the east 
side there are still the remains of a well-built guard-house, 
commanding the approach from the plain which is here tolerably 
easy and wsl* apparently the road by which supplies wore brought 
for the Ankai garrison. Tankai seeinB to have been used as a 
storehouse for the main fort. 1 

lu 1635 Ankai Tank*i fort P with Alka Pal k a, was captured hy 
Sluik JaMn's general KMn Khinia** In 1®65 Thevenot mentions 
Ankai as a stage between Surat and Aurangabad.* 

During the last Mar&tha war Lieutenant-Col on el McDowells 
detachment came to Ankai on the 5th of April 1818. On the 
previous day negotiations had been opened with the commandant 
whose maaSer, a chief in the neighbourhood had sent orders for 
surrender. On arriving before the fort p as ho found matters not 
fully settled. Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell ordered a pair of six- 
pounders to the gate of the village or petta at the foot of the hill. 
This was instantly opened and a surrender effected, and a party from 
the detachment climbed the lofty battlements of Ankai, and 
without striking a blow hoisted the British flag on its summit. The 
whole of the guns on the top had been loaded, and the matches 
lighted; nor was it without the greatest difficulty and a handsome 
gratuity that the commandant prevailed on the garrison to retire 
without giving the British camp a volley. The garrison amounted 
to about 300 men with about forty guns. Considering the works 
and the amount of stores it was fortunate that all warp 
secured without bloodshed. The surrender of Ankai was of 
great importance to the English*, as, if it had held out, even for a 
short time, the numerous other forts would probably have been 
encouraged to offer resistance. Within tbo fort were found forty 
pieces of ordnance with a largo store of ammunition.* There were 
about £1200 in cash and £3000 more were raised from prize sales. 
A party of forty native infantry under a European officer was left 
in the fort. 6 In 1837 Ankai had fifty houses and nine shops. Of 
the four forts Ankai, Tauk&i, Alka, and Palka* nil but Ankai were 
dismantled . fi 


* ba, w§ 3ieg tn of the Mad™ Army, £$, 90 ; Blifitor’a MurAtha VTiU p 313; 

Sum miry ol the Miritb^ Pendb An Cam 1 OS -1 AS. M r. H, F. Siloock, C.8- 

- Elliot and DoW*ea. VIL 5?. The local n&c of Alkn-l'dka a*\*ma uncertain. 
According to Ml W, ttniniay p C .S., Alkn-PjdkA ora two unfcirtitid hilb totho west 
til AnkfliTnn^i, and divided from tbtim by the nud imd railway. According to 
Mr. Hr F, ihle&ck, C?.^ ri the Vcatom block ol hilla is colled GorakttiUl ond AJb- 
Fft]J(ft L* the ifamc OB Ankni-Taokai. 

1 The eighth from Sural \ru SatMuk 102 mile*, the ninth VM IJmrine (On 
the Ajjra rood iittccn mile* aouth-wcfft of MMcgwu} IfiJ. miles, and the tenth 
Aukui Tankoi, eighteen niilci. Voyigta* V. 221b 

* Tha details urc p fifty-five |»gH of Lead and ft Ycty large nSAntity jfUEipoWdaL 
!o Ankai villopj tvtn> found 790 ™ of lead an d 11500 matchlock ball*. Appendix, 
to Captain Brfggi - Report, 20lb June ISIS, in Ahmadnn^ar Collector4 Fife, VI. 
inward A! UcrflancrtUB , 

* Uke'a Biegti of the Madras Army AS P 00: BUekfcFi Martha War, SIl: 

cl tbr M«*Uui nod E'cudhln Cunjitipi, 103 m, 6 Clunn 1 Itinerary 23. 
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The Dhond and Mnnmdd railway has a station fit Anhai. The Chapter XIY- 
fitation-master and telegraph signallers* offices are at present placesoflaterast, 
accommodated in a temporary structure, thirty feet square, Near ^ 
the station fire two temporary bouses lor the permanent way inspector SKAI ****** 
and engine-driver, A siding about three miles long runs from tho 
station ton quarry from which stone was obtained for the bridges 
and buildings on the Manmiid end of the railway. 

There are three Brahmanical caves on Aukni hill, all very rough Caw*. 
and unfinished. Tho first, an unfinished ling shrine, is inside the 
second gate on the ascent to the fort. Its entrance is seventeen 
feet long by nine feet broad, and, on each side of it, is a small 
group of sculpture, a central ft?nude figure with a maid-servant 
carrying an umbrella over her head and a dwarf. One of two 
figures on the outer side of the pilaster seems to have been a 
man attended by a dwarf. Behind the female figure is a pilaster 
with much carving on its face. From the entrance to the front of 
the shrine is about 13i feet. The shrine b the usual square room 
with door-keepers wearing high rounded head-dresses and inside is 
the l*aae for a h’ng. Tho passage or pradaMina round the finjj and 
a chamber to tho tight of the entrance fire unfinished. On tho 
back wall of the shrine is a three-beaded bust, or trimurii, some¬ 
what in tho stylo of those in the smaller El urn caves, This figure 
and the style of the pilasters and sculptures show this to be a late 
cave probably of the tenth or eleventh century. The other two caves 
are at the base of a knoll on the level top of the hill. They 
are without ornament or sculpture. One is a hall thirty-one feet 
wide and forty-eight feet deep with two plain square pillars hi 
front. Three cells have been begun in the left wall* The area 
is divided by brick and mud partitions* which seems to show that 
the plane has been used for other than religions purposes, probably 
as a magazine or storehouse. The third cave is a very irregular 
excavation thirty-two feet wide with two rough pillars in front, and 
other two further back. Below the front is a cistern- 1 

On the south face of Taukai hill* looking down upon the village 
of Aukai from which they are hardly a hundred yards distant, is a 
group of some seven Jain eaves, small hut richly sculptured, though 
unfortunately many of the figures are much defaced. 2 

The first is a two-storeyed cave; the front of tho lower storey is 
supported by two pillars, with a figure at the base of each* hieing 
one another and occupying the place of small door-keepers. Low 
parapets, ornamented on the outside, join each pillar to the end 
walls. The door leading from the veranda into the hall is very 
richly sculptured, overloaded indeed with minute details and far 
too massive and rich for the small apartments it connects. The hall 
inside is square* its roof supported by four columns, much in the 
style in vogue from the tenth to the twelfth century, the capital 
surmounted by four brackets, each carved with little fat four-armed 


1 Ftrgumtti mad Rtirgeu' Cave Tempt do, 4-ftO. 

J Fiijrgdfefttiii and Burg&M' Cave Tcmplca, 50S-SQS. 
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figures supporting a thin flat architrave* The enclosed square Sb 
earned as a lotus with three concentric rings of petals. The shrine 
door is ornamented similarly to the op trance door, the lower portion 
of the jambs bring carved with five human figures on each* Thera 
is nothing inside the shrine. 

Tho upper storey has also two pillars in the front of the veranda 
similar to those below* bnt not ao richly carved* Tho hall inside is 
perfectly plain P , 

Tho second cave is similar to the first, being also two-storeyed. 

The chief difference la that the verandas are shut in and form 
enter rooms. On the loiter floor the veranda measures twenty-six 
feet by twelve* and has a large figure at either end ; that at the 
west or Irit end is the male figure usually known ns In dm sooted on 
a coached elephant* but instead of being reliefs, the elephant and 
Indra are each carved out of a separate block, and set into a niche 
cut out to receive them. Opposite him is Indrdni or Amba, which 
the villagers have converted* by means of print, tinsel* and paper* 
into a figure of Bhnvdni. 

The door into the hail is of the same elaborate pattern as thn^o 
in the first cave. The hall is about twenty feet square and similar 
in details to the lost, but more coarsely carved. There is a small 
vestibule to the shrine at the back. The shrine door ia much 
plainer than those already mentioned, having only a pair of pilasters 
on each side and a small image of a Tirthimkar on the centre of 
the lintel. The shrine itself in about thirteen feet square and 
coot runs a seat for an image with a high back rounded at the top* 

It floema an if it had been intended to Cut a passage behind it, but 
this has not been completed. 

The upper storey, which is reached by a stair from the right end 
of the front room below* has a plain door* and is also partly lighted 
by square holes pierced in geometric patterns. Tha door leads to a 
narrow T balcony, at each end of which is a full-sized lion carved in 
half relief. Tho hall inside was apparently intended to bo about 
twenty feet square with four pillars* but only part of it is excavated. 

The shrine is about nine feet by six with a scat against the wall for 
an image. 

The third cave is like the lower storey of the second cave, with a 
perfor&ted screen wall in front, much injured by time and weather. 

The front room is about twenty-five foot long by nine wide* the ends, 
occupied by largo reliefs of Indra and Am bn, Indra who lb much /' 
destroyed* hi a elephant being scarcely recognisable* wears a high 
tiam of a late type and is attended by fly-whisk bearers and 
heavenly choristers or oauJ/mrms, A pilaster at each side of the 
compartment is crowned by a four-armed dwarf as a bracket and 
supports an alligator or mokara and a human figuro* Between tho 
alligators is the canopy or t&rana so common m such positions in 
modern Jain shrines, Axubn lias also her attendants* one of them 
riding a small defaced animal with a largo club in his hand ; 
another an ascetic with a long beard and carrying an umbrella. 

The mango foliage usually represented over this figure is here 
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conventionBlised into sji sprays bung at equal distances onder the 
canopy or torana which, with a grinning face or kirtimukA in the 
centra stretches across the top of the sculpture. 

The hall* which entered by a door wifcli a moderate amount of 
Ornament, measures twenty-one feet by twenty-fire, the mpf being 
supported by four pi 11 are ns in the others* except that the lotus 
that fills the central square is much richer and more curious. It 
hu^ four concentric rows of petals, tho inner and outer ones plain* 
but in the second ? counting outwards* each of tho sixteen petals is 
carved with a human figure* mostly females* and al! dancing or 
playing on musical instruments; tho third circle contains twenty- 
four petals, each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with a 
companion, and mounted cm their carriers or vahiurt ia, mostly animals 
or birds* The lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carved with 
a lozengc-and-bead ornament, outside of Which* in one corner, is a 
single figure standing on one foot* and in each of the other corners 
are three figures, a larger one in tho centre dancing or playing and 
two smaller attendants. 
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On the back wall, on each side of the vestibule of the shrine* ia 
a standing naked Join figure about life-size. On the left of this 
figure is one of the Tirtharikars, probably ShUntin&th. He stands 
on a low basement, carved with a devotee at each end, a lion next* 
then an elephant on each side of u contra] wheel* not set* as in most 
caves, with tho edge towards the front* but with the side; under it 
is an antelope or mpga t tho symbol of the sixteenth Tirthfmkur* 
with a sic [ill worshipper at each side. The Jina bm a diamond- 
shaped mark on the centre of the breast ■ and drops his hands 
straight down on either side to moot with the finger points some 
objects held up by devotees wearing loincloths* The sculpture has 
a pilaster on each side* in front of which stands Pfirshvanrith in tho 
same attitude as tho central figure but only about a third of tho 
size, and distinguished by tbe five-hooded snake overshadowing 
him, Tn a recess in tka top of each pilaster on a level with 
Shfinlinath^ head is n seated Jinu r and outside the pilaster on tho 
left ift a female fly-whisk bearer. Over the shoulders of Shdntindtk 
are Hmall choristers or rid^ddharB, idiovo which* on projecting 
brackets * stand two elephants holding up their trunks towards a 
very small figure seated like Skri, behind the point of a sort of 
crown or t arreted canopy suspended over tho rirthauknris head. 
On each side of this figure and above the elephants nre four men and 
women bringing offerings worshipping it. Over them is a canopy 
with a grinning face or kirlimuJcfi and six circles in it each filled 
with a flonr-de-lys ornament Above this, under the arch that 
crowns tho compartment* arc seven tittle figures each holding a 
festoon with both hands. AH this is so like what is found m Jain 
temp tea even of tho present day that it cannot be ancient* and 
probably belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Tho Pdrahvaunth on the other aide stands in the snmo stiff 
attitude touching with tho points of his fingers the heads of two 
little at ten dan ts* On the left stands a woman with an offering* and 
on the right is* a seated figure with a pointed cap. The pilasters on 
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intended for an umbrella. Over this is n figure with his Lands 
clasped, and two ethers on each side bearing oblong objects like 
bricks, which tLcy seem about- to throw down on the ascetic. 

The door of the shrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the shrine is about twelve feet square with a seat for an 
image in the middle of it. Uehind this to tho right u n trap hole 
into a small room below, with a Tir thank nr evidently thrown down 
from the slinne. The custom of providing sunk hidden rooms 
for these linages came into vogne after the inroads of Muhammad 
of Ghazni (1000-1025); whether this collar was formed when the 
excavation was made or afterwards, it shows that the shrine was in 
use in times when idols were special objects of Muslim hate, as they 
were dun tig the rule of Ala-ud-diu Kkilji (1295-1315). 

The fourth cave has two massive plain square pillars in front of 
its veranda, which measures about thirty feet by eight. The door 
is similar to that iu the first cave, with a superabundance of small 
members, and having a Jina on the lintel The hall is eighteen 
feet deep by twenty-four wide, its roof supported bv two pillars 
across the middle, with corresponding pilasters on the side walls, 
also on the front and back quite in the style of structural temples 
of the present day. They Lave no fat figures on the bracket* which 
are of scroll form. A bench runs along the back wall which serves 
as a step to the shrme door. The seat for the image is against the 
bft « - “ w bldi an arched recess has been begun but left 

unfinished. On the left pillar of the veranda is a scarcely legible 
inscription in characters of about the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The remaining excavation to the east are smaller and much broken 

^ *""• /T lar to thom the first and 
second, and in the shrine of one of them is an image of a Tirthankar 
They are portly filled with earth. irtnankar. 

smith-west frontier of Sinnar, about ten miles 

* * *' h ° T W " y st * tion > a stronghold 

ending in a sharp cone but lias no traces of any built fort. Tho 

rock-cut steps that formerly led up this cone have been destroyed! 
and tho summit is at present almost inaccessible. On the omroeita 
hill some fine six-sided basntt pillars stand out from the hilfsido 
A curious trap dyke also stretches in a series of low mounds for 
some miles from the foot of Aundha towards K*vn«. Pattah a 

fS ™f r l? t A Mb. -boat two miles SST* 
Anudha has a flat top rising m one place to a low peak below 

Tukr Collect » chamber cut in the rock, wLeJ Mr. Fraser 
S of Ahmuduagar between 1855 and 18(10, used to 

camp m the hot weather. The two forts with tho joining ridge form 

?o™!t^o X g ^ War il 8 - m are i &• 4S.S5 
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^Wished their power 7yer the D^n '% m S BB #-* ?S47 " MW) 
territories towards tlie end of th*> *P tbe dj ' Tl01011 of their 

rjsf^'sra ftlstt 

MwSny ?4S’ titS 4 '“■ “ip’K» 

t* r si- “ ^ a*a?4 

fccribo J hv P c4'4 tt 8 ^s " i 4 ffi "u l T Mt ° f Xfa ' k - w ™ 

one road up thetarpof tl,frock W “ b ° aly 

within op fourteen fw ™ * Th&ae steps weat to 

*« tw,!vXtr^' “” J 

pleasuro into tile fort. This contriver-* - a ! ' as up at 

as inaccessible as the rest of the hill C^nf^'R^ 0 ^ almoat 
it tbe simplest and ,iJ!„l j Rnggs considered 

to the gates of such hm forff "Abad 6 ^ P ro ^ting tho entrance 

fort. The top of the fort was Ferys^alWnj'i? 1 l° nil[1 • 3!ir 1 t of the 
building like a bombproof Therf wL l h * d 11 rLli ned arched 

^te’ia’&S, 1881 - * 
~n£SI?l!f SSSri’ *f l 050 ?“•*» “«« 

village of NindV The traffic rohmafS? ^ thtke neighbouring 
(n>m 5007 iu 1873 to 7^5 j u lggp j ■“ IUC / ,l3 ^ e m passenger 

access, but jrffch £ l a J 2£t totLT^ A“ l8lS ' “ of 
lay through thick bftmW brash wooded b T? U^' T b f ^ th 
to within 200 yards ThJ Zt fT blch Ll(J ft]i V,ew of tLe fort 

whole side of^he hiH t^ a P jSr™®! Co ° UoH , od “£ arl J «WKhib the 
rock which is t™ nM a narrow track nuder ilia scarp qf tho 

reach tho track. From^iifrtMh '-’ r ston ® B tlj rled from the top to 

cut out of a deep road thJfT 7Z >y ^ broad 
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BhOgte* twelve miles south-east of Yeola, with, in 1831 1 a 
population of 240, has a yearly fair which lasts for a week m April 
and is attended by about 15*000 persona. 

Blitijapiir, about ten miles south of Sinuar, with, in ISSlj a 

S tipulation of 718, baa a temple of Khandoba cut in the rock in the 
ill fort, 1 The village is in two distinct hamlets, Sonev&di and 
KAsdrvAdi, situated at some distance from each other. There was 
formerly a considerable manufacture of glass bangles and bonds in 
this village but the trade is declining with the growing use of 
imported goods and the increase in the cost of the local goods 
consequent on the stoppage of free fuel from forest lands.* 

Cfba mblia'r Lena* or the CMmhhdr caves, are cut in a bill 600 
feet above the plain about five miles north of Nasjk. 3 The eaves are 
Jain caves. About thirteen years ago (1870) the Jam community 
of Ntisik, comprising some wealthy NfarwAri and Gujarati bankers 
aud cloth-dealers, built a wall near the caves at u cost of £75 
(Rs, 750) j a flight of steps at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800); a cistern at 
the foot of the bill at a cost of £20 (Rs. 200) ; and a large rest- 
house in Mhaarul village at the foot of the hill. 


The caves are about 450 feet from the base of the bill and 
face south-west. The upper part of the ascent is by a stair of 
roughly dressed stone, containing 173 stops of varying heights and 
with side parapets* At the lb 3rd step a path leads to two rock-cut 
cisterns on the right, one with a broken top and the other two 
aqnaro openings. Above the built stair sixteen steps cut in the scarp 
lead to the cave terrace, Beginning from the left or west there is, in 
a slight recess* a cistern with two openings broken into one. Next 
is a cave with a veranda with four columns, of which the left column 
and pilaster ere square and unfinished uud the others are eight-sided. 
On the rock over the avre is built a lotus-hud cupola like those on 
structural temples* In the left end of the veranda is a covered cell ; 
iu the back, at the left side?, a door lias been begun but not ent 
through the wall; next to it is a plain rectangular window* The 
central doorway, which is plain with a raised sill, has at the sides a 
pair of saints or Tirthankars doing duty m door-keepers. Gautama, 
on the left, is five feet two inches high and ia attended by two female 
figures about 3^ feet high. Over the door is a Jina sauted cross- 
lugged j about fourteen inches high* on a throne with three lions in 
front with a male fly-whisk bearer twcuty-oneinchesliighon each side. 


bicti built l;cre and a wotie twition^ ncStber of tbiy marc tKm twulvc and in ono 
lilnHje tm t mrtrt than $\% fret hiyh. Thii purl wan cn?y to carry by cicaliule with link 
loss ii, not f'Ftty yartk bucr don, tbera vis |ierkt ccrt-or hr a lirge Wy rtf nun. 
To am vera no j*ripet MiJ BO loopholeti thia work, mo tbit tbi girf^m wp« 
forevd to c thcmfrfil vm. 'tain lirigg*' KejXtft, 3Uth J un« 1S] S. in Ah nun) wuar 
vwlwlwi File, VL Inwarii M wool Innoona. 

\ Burgs*** Lint Ol ArchinelDgii-al Remain** J14. 1 Mr, J* A. Baiuoii. VM. 

Dr * Lirt of Archeological Kcniaim, 1 I'Ll 17. Thename ChAmhhlr Lena 

Kf* 5 * to h»¥4 L*n riven Inwhum thiru was a Chlmhliitt' god It the foot M the hill. 

CJ H l H ie , Cfcjpimthi. According to thrir story, an ihv DvApar nr third 
S? TnJh * broUl(rr, named <htj«nkhku mAr t who g&aUwl nWlutiui) ur^id^i 'm 

aud it hqqiuah ** ^ UMimJl A * twr him other rages gsdaod ahsotatka on the hilt 
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lo the left of this is a fat figure seated on a kneeline- eJanhnnt, ■ 

anilnal Vi' * ^ £^ ddess , Al "bika seated on some eronchini 

r,Vh f ?k' , J,j!d,u ^ a cbll * OB ter knee. P4rshvnndth stands on tfif 
ritht of the doorwith afive-booded snake canopying bis head. On his 
ri^ht a female attendant, about three inches high, has a single cobra 
oodover her head ; and to her right a man kneels on one knee To 
the right of this is another window, and then a side door leading into 

™T*fn P ° f t U ' ™ VQ Khi ? h ** w nll « ,i fron > ^c rest. In the right 
end of the veranda * an unfinished cell with a bench, and over the 
door is a scidntnre like that over the central door but somewhat 
larger. As the sculpture is in conrao spongy rock it is rongb, 
Tk d n to .have been freshened at a comparatively Into dale! 

[f. 1,1 to™ r 1S r(lu ^ ,l Jy bew ? not properly squared. At the 

I fJLt-i !S i IOT, 01 in . a recess. The group includes 

XrA*? Tirthonkar, ten inches high, on a throne which |, fta 
t le bull or Hign*mnrk of Admdth, in the centre. To the left of 
the throne u ■ squatting figure, and then two Eve-inch steading 
™ f &?"*•. T ) le lowo . r P" rfc of the other side is unfinished. Outside 
m 1 fc J* e 1H another five'inch Jinn similarly seated and 

tbreA aC 1 °V fr ' h T‘ £■?' k , n P""*^ «“»OT with a male figure 
three and a half inches high to the cent ml canopy and a similar figure 

i ,7 rh ° f 1,0 Bld ? f’® 8 * E<*und this group are twenty-one 
IDC ‘ T d * lial f s< l uare - c " cb wntaining a seated 
°V heS(f fiv0 , L aTO <Iown cacL Bid& » on each ride slope 

np towards one m the centre, one is under each of the lowest in the 
hlopes and one is over each shoulder of the larger figure. These 
with the three mam figures, complete the twenty-four Tirthanknm 
or Jtnas. A bench goes round three sides of the cave, On the 
back wall, above tho bench, in the centre, is a three-feet FftnhvanAth 
seated on a throne with three lions below, his head canopied by 
a seven-bonded snake. Above is a small seated figure, and!on each 
side, is a standing figure two feet nine inches high with hich can 

n'nJl7^ k ' ?i!' i!^, b 6ido of tb f e %'Whisk bearers b a large 
S ] d f# h « "- 1ltk h, ^ !l or,jaiBe ntal cap, necklace, and earrings. 
,y left figure is a man on a kneeling elephant with foliage below * 
the right figure is Arnbika, on a crouching lion or tiger, and at her 
knee is a reclining female figure. Beyond each of these is a seated 
male, three feet five inches high, like to tho central figure and with 
similar fly-whisk bearers, but also with a triple umbrella held over 
a seven-hooded snake by heavenly choristers or vidyddhan*, The 
right group Inis Gautama standing under foliage and with no other 

right “ ° f “ m “ b “ d 

About ten yards to the right is a recess ns if the beginning 

nLnvZ: a ? J "T? Sheris Ike third excavation, with an 
oj cn veranda. On the left wall is a figure two feot high, seated 
on an animal, with a canopy above and pilaster* down each side of 
the compartment. On the right wall, in a similar recess, is Arnbika 
nn bur tiger, with a child on her loft knee, and a Standimr Kttnm one 
foot high below her right knee and behind the tiger ^figures a ] iQ 
? !in L d fe, the and appear in tho canopy overhead? In tho 

back of the veranda is an urn omental central doorway with raided 
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Bill having two griffins or lions 1 heads in front; an ornamental 
pilaster Is on each side 3 and over the lintel is a cornice with email 
standing males over each pilaster and the centre of the door. To 
the left of the door is the cobra-hooded PirakvuniUk, with two 
smaller attendants* nod down each side of the panel is an ornamental 
pilaster on which small standing figures are carved. On the 
right side of the door is n much defaced Gautama, with decayed 
seated attendants below on each side,, and several small figures on 
the side pilasters. The hall is eight or nine feet square. On the 
left wall ia a group, containing two ten-inch Jin as, seated on a 
cushion with two lions below each. To the right and left ore 
Arnhika and India with attendants. To the left of each Jins is a 
standing male. The canopies and twenty-one very small seated 
Jin as are nearly the same as before* By the sides of the central 
figures are three males in a row, with triple umbrellas over their 
heads, very rudely cut. The back wall has a built bench in front and 
three standing male figures, the central figure three feet five inches, 
and the side figures three feet three inches high, with four ornamental 
pilasters between and at the sides of the compartments they occupy* 
At the base of each pilaster h a standing Jina. Overhead h scroll 
work and figures. The base of each pilaster contains a small 
standing male with bis arms by his sides, and in the capital is a very 
Email squatting Jina. Beyond the outer pilasters arc other standing 
figures fifteen inches high. To the left of this group in another 
squatting figure fourteen inches high with clasped bonds and a large 
back knot of hair. On each side of each of the three large mule 
figures in the lower corners are very small kneeling female figures 
with large back knots of hair* On the right wall are two small 
seated Jm&3 and to the right is a twelve-inch Ambikra, seated on 
her bearers, with a child on her left knee, and the atom of a mango 
tree behind and above her head. Same mangoes hang on each ride 
and there is a small seated male above* 

About ten feet to the right is tho fourth cave, a recess fifteen feet 
wide and seven feet deep in the centre of the back wall, in high relief, 
ia the upper part of an unfinished figure of a seated P&rshvuoath n 
seven feet from the top of tho head to the waist, and with a mauy- 
bocided snake canopying tho head- To the right the rock is undercut, 
and on the level top of the projecting part three hnlE-lotuses nm 
carved* Tho middle lotus is four Feet sis inches in diameter and tho 
side ones half the size and five feet from centre to centre. A square 
socket for a flagstaff is sunk iti the centre of each ]< tus, and two 
raised footprints are sculptured on the flat centre of tho middle 
lotus, A recess has been begun close to the right of tho lotuses and 
over tho top of tho stair* Tho carving is poor. 

Clm'ndor, properly Ch&ndT&d, north latitude 20“ 20 r and east 
longitude 74° Id*, Hos at the foot of a range of bills from 000 to 
1000 feet above tho plain and 4000 to 1500 ufaovo tho son, on tho 
Agra road, forty miles north-east of NAsik and fourteen north 
of the railway station of L&salguon, with which it is connected by a 
made road. 

Tho town lies on sloping ground surrounded by a ruined mud 
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wall. Tliougb uinst gf the houses are poor they are mixed wish trees 
ami garden , and the town looks well from the neighbouring heights. 
About 150 years ago a mini was established by Mrilhrirnto Holkar. 1 
Tlio mint was originally in the fort, but, in 1800, in consequence 
of a quarrel between the commandant and Hie mint authorities, it 
wa^ moved to the town. 1 lie remains of the old budding, a regular 
quadrangle forty foot by thirty, can still bo seen in the "fort. 
About the year 1800 the number of workmen connected with the mint 
was 450,.of whom 100 were engaged iu cutting out and rounding tho 
silver pieces. They were mostly Musalmina or Hindu gold and 
coppor smiths. A certain quantity of silver of the required test was 
handed over to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded 
and weighed them, greater cure being taken that the weights should 
be accurate than that the size should be uniform. For this purpose 
scales and weights were given to each of the 400 workmen and the 
manager examined them every week. When the workmen ware 
satisfied with the weight of the pieces, they were forwarded to the 
manager who sent them to bo stamped. In stamping the rupees 
an instrument like an anvil wife mod. It had a hole in the middle 
•with letters inscribed on it. Piece after piece was thrown into thu 
hole, the seal was held on it by u workman called -lilt-kart and 
a third man gave a blew with n six-pound hammer. Throe men 
were abb to strike 2000 pieces an hour, or 20,000 in a working 
day of ten hours. As the seal was a little larger than the piece, 
nil the letters were seldom inscribed. Gold and copper coins were 
also made in the mint, but the copper coins had a different seal. If 
bullion whs brought to bo coined it was examined by the manager, 
and, if necessary, tested and purified by a class of persons called 
d us E-washers or ad reform. When purified the bullion was handed 
to the alloy era who added the proper proportion of alloy, which 
was nine Chit odor rupees per cent for the purest silver, and 
which varied from niue to live per cent according to the quality of 
the bullion. The silver with the alloy was then melted and made into 
burs in the presence of a guard. These bars wore again tested by 
the manager, and, when he was satisfied that they were of the 
standard quality, ho made them over to the workmen to bo cut, 
rounded, and weighed. Coin was returned to the bullion owner after 
deducting twenty-one rupees in every thousand to cover mint 
charges. Of the twenty-one, the manager got five, two were reserved 
for 11 is Highness the Holkar, and (ho remaining fourteen were 
distributed among the workmen. It is said that on an average the 
mint struck a litkh of rupees a month. After 180D, when the mint 
was moved from the fort to the town, it continued to coin till 1829, 
when the coining of .silver was stopped. Copper coining continued 
on u smaller scale till IbdLl, when the mint was abolished, 

Tho 1SSI census showed a population of 4892 or a decrease since 
18(2 "f h (0. Of these 4551 were Hindus, loti 1 Mosul mans, 73 Jains, 
fi Christians, and SOI others. C linn dor bus no Government building 


‘ \ (joint vu in,nlu to ii Hriitim.ia, givim? him eh urge of the UMMB BiBBflt at tho 
mint. II Li ilcKcuiiduiU tear tfiu jura-iiuo at Matter or iikiSli. 
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except the m&mlatdAr'ti office. A weekly market is held on Mondays* 
South-we&fc of ihe town immediately outside of the gateway is a 
rather fine HomddpfiiiLi temple and well Three quarters of a 
mile north-east of the town is a temple of Renukhdevi f cut in 
the rocky side of the Hrdsml pass, about 100 feet above the town. 
Flights of built steps lead to the portico. Thu image Is rock-out 
and about five feet high. West of the Ch&ndor fort, and cast 
of the town, is a rock-cut temple in the form of a deep apse 
thirty feet wide by twenty-one deep. It has Jain sculptures, and 
is now dedicated to KAlika Devi, About fourteen yards north of 
the nuLmlatdtir’s office is the fMdshaki or emperor's mosque which has 
a Persian inscription. 1 On the full -moon of PdfteA (January-February) 
a fair, attended by about 2000 people, is hold in honour of 
Kliandoba. 

Ckindnr fort (30P4) stands on the flat top of a hill immediately 
above the town. The approach has been blasted away and the fort 
is now almost inaccessible. It commanded the Ckludor pn>s, au 
important opening between EMndesb andNAsik. The hill on which 
it stood is naturally strong, being accessible only at one gateway 
which was strongly fortified* 

Its position on the high rood from Berdr to Nksik and iho coast 
must have made CMndur h place of trade from vorv early times. 
About A.n. 801 Dridhapmhur, the founder gf the Chdndor Ytidav 
dynasty (801-1073), is Bpokeu of as restoring the glory o£ Cbandor 
(Chandrdditjapnra)In 1035 the Mughal army took Chancier fort 
along with Anjsrai (Indraify Manjns, and Kanjnaij* but Chnndor 
must afterwards have passed to the Martfflias as in IWjo it was 
again taken by An raugoeb. 4 Between 1754 and 1750 His Highness 
Malhirctiv Holkur induced craftsmen to settle iu it by gifts of land* 
The now suburb was called SomvArpeth and Chdridor came to have 
a name for its brass-work. In 1804 it surrendered tn the British 
commander Colonel Wallace, but was restored to Holkur until its 
final surrender to Sir Thorny His lop in 1818." In the MunUha war 
of 18J 3, on the 10th of April, after the surrender of Ankai 
Tankai, Lion tenant-Colonel McDowelFs detachment encamped at 
Chtindori la 1S20 Sir John Malcolm described Chiiudor as a town 
of owifiiderablo size, comm finding one of the posses into Kh&ndesL* 
In 1827 t'bf'mdor hud ‘>20 honses, twenty shops, find several weLte 8 
The tflwn continued fairly prosperous till'the opeuine'of the railway 
m 1801 when the bnJk of the trade left the Bombny-Agra read “ 


1 Dr, EurgGBs* LiH of AnAuHjngfcal Eccruunj, 118. 

’Seeatave p. 145 note*. CUbdiK ia prol*bl y lUt Chand™«r T -* C jtv in !l.« 
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In 1857 Chiindor wns occupied by a detachment of tie 2fith 
Bugtment of Native Infiintrj. 1 

C hauler Port, (^i3) nine tnilos sooth-west of Snttfnrij wajs 
described in 182t> as a high hill fort diffL-itU. of access. It was 
surrounded by strong hilly and woody country thinly peopled. The 
entrance lay through four well defended gates on the north-west, two 
to the lower and two to the upper fori, both of them strong and well 

E rovided with water Hie interior buildings were going to min, 
ut the rest of the fort except one or two gates was in fair 
repair. \\ it is id 150 yards of tbo first entrance was % winding 
Blair cut through the solid rock for about eighty or ninety yard* * 
11 wn s com | »1 etely commanded by the lower works, 1 In IS 62 the fort 
was describe'! as naturally strong but with few defences remaining.® 
Chaus<VIa, seventeen miles west of Diudort, with, in 1081, a 
population of 610, was formerly a great timber mart. Timber is still 
dragged from the D;ing forests and stored here. Tho amount 
stored depends on tho quantity sold for export by the Chip pass. 
Iho whole goes through Chaua-dln. 

Chikalvohol, ten miles north-east of Mdlegaon, with, in ]fi8I, 
a population of 1580, lies in a valley about two utiles to the right of 
the Bombay and Agra road. A quarter of a mile to the south ia a 
large pond and an old He midp anti temple thirty-seven feet by 
twenty-two, with carved pillars.* 

DevlaTI, about four miles south-east of yds it, a little way off t ho 
Poona road, has a station, known as Nfoik Road, on tho Peninsula 
railway. It contain a a population of 2150, among whom are 
several families of Deshtiitikha, who ia former times had great in Hue nee 
oyer the ManUlius of the district. During the dry months the 
village is the gathering place of numbers of grain-brokers from 
Bombay, and a good deal of business is done. The military depdt 
or cantonment known ns Dovhili is situated about three and a half 
miles to the south-west, on land formerly included in the villages of 
Bhagaraud Sewinsuri, and unconnected with Devlali, It contains a 
post and telegraph office, and a chief constable of tho district police 
also resides there. The barracks afford accommodation for 5000 men 
or more, aud are in continuous occupation during the trooping season, 
as nearly all drafts rest there before proceeding further up-country, 
or on their way home. The situation is healthy, the water 
good, and the views of the distant ranges of hills remarkably fine. 
During the months that the barracks are not required for troops, it 
has been the practice of late years to allow them to bo occupied by 
the European children of By cuUn schools from Bombay, who spend 
the rainy season there, ' e 

Devla no, ten miles north-east of Saldne, with, in 1881, & 


the njM-hinir of the railway has turned away much of tho trtlDe which used to baas 
through Chtndor." 

1 Mwtorical Rcconl, 2Gth Regiment Native Infantry, IS. 

* [wpwtioti Commit toe* Report (IS2C), 174, 1 List of Govt, Civil Porto 

!>r. Burgcaai List of Archicologuml Remains, 119. 
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, i- ,.f <u» W ft isrcll carved Henrfdpmiti temple in good 
J^"”u of .porch,.-taool hall or 

Jill a Imjam. The carving « ^client and *ell pivicrvi . 

" -p ftrt about fifteen ™iles north-west of 

cSI’t^ST fr^hTSt S^hefby £ 

wgSrSSfe—sssssss 

the other from Ot * 17 . f the avsteiti which cnliniiiMca m 

the foot of one 0 Ljjjf, ^ 0 easier, but lias the disadvantage of 

Dhodap peat. JJ« ™ Leavinff Otur to the wort, the path 

being constde^bly theiX-JwXlV covered with cactus and 

Wmi 'jiJhwo?d aU Affero S hort distance the first scarp is readied, at 

sparse brash wood. A™ consideTa hlo number of the commoner 

trees, jam win j distance of about half a ode, 

SS°« Acollection of mud-built houses which 

were darted after a bad ottlhrettk of choloru some ^ 

£Sjrtb 0 iwdi ^ wdl tlwn «■* J"** 1 

S&w. ,ssa« r £ 

SsrK 1 -; sci-as 

towards the north and north-east, is a largo level apace of rocky 
e?round covered with a thin coating of sod, the result of the 
?r ?rJEr nf the trap above. Hero a few patches of nifi* 
Srid^e found, and a P pool or two to which the cattle of the 
,,, i . i. nm i., report when grn&ing on this side of the lull. 
Following the path southwards for about half a mile, the outer 
™ e of the lower fortified portion is reached, a strong bm ding 
flanked by walls running on each side to the upper and lower 
scarp respectively- Inside the wall is a finepifw/ tree and one 
of two <mall wells, containing remarkably offensive water- From 
Sii^nrttto iippir scarp presents the appearance of a smooth 
wad of basalt, the sonti-eastcm corner done being »omowhnt 
7 £LS and broken. The path follows the Une of the hill south- 
lards under some very fair mango trees, with an undergrowth of 


* Dr Burum- LUl of Archives! R«n*j™. Son* «r 11- «utptur« arc humo**« 
tad <*h*r» mdMS&l - Mr. J. A, Bam», C. », 
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corindu, BT1 ^ after about three quarters of a mil a or rather more- the 
second gate of the outer line of defence is reached, of more aolid 
construetton than the first Within this is the little Tillage of about 
■ inhabitants, which ia all that remains of the colony that spruce 

l ! P lbe wh * n the ktter W:iiS '» its glory as a military 

depot. I he road from the south meets the other just outside the (rat© 
leaving to the cast a few Bhil huts built on level pastnro ground 
aimikr to that to the north. The village consists of a few houses 
of Lndsakka Vams and Shimpia, who do a little business in loans 
and grain or cloth. Tho remainder of tho population is ehietly of 
1 ardcahi or Bengal origin, with a Brdhman or two and a goldsmith 
ihese Pardeshm are chiefiy Ahire, Kaehdra, or Rajputs, though at 
Uhodap itself there are few of the last named class. The Kdchdrs 
employ themselves ia making the coloured glass bangles commonly 
used by tho lower class of Marathi, Koli, and Thikur womei 
Just below Lihodap there is a village almost entirely peopled by 
families thus employed, who since the forests have been closed and 
charcoal is no longer to bo had gratis, have gi ven up competing with 
foreign bracelets and taken to cultivation. The Aitirs bold usually 
a fair amount of laud, but do not, round Dhodnp at least show 
any signs of very careful husbandly. The Rajputs live on a little 
land, nnd the largest colony of them, at Siler, enjoy a small pension 
from the Gaikwar. I hey have their own Brahman for the rites of 
their caste, and though resident for three or four generations or 
longer, m tho Deccan, have seldom learned to speak Marathi correctly 
Most of the Pardoshisat Dliodap came originally from near Lucknow 
m order to obtain service as sentinels, storekeepers, and even 
soldiers m the fort establishment. Some of those who bays not 
taken to agriculture, and who look upon the profession of arms as 
the only one for which they are suited, are to be fonnd attached to 
tho households of moneylenders as guards or duns, and have also 
recently found employ moot in the forest guard establishment . In one 
of the houses of the village isasmnll hedge-school in which a Pardeshi 
Xachar boy teaches the third book and Modi writing. His moils 
consist partly of Pardeshi sand Van is, partly of Brahmans, to which 
class belongs the officiating pfitil and kulkarni, the offices being 
united, A few largo champa and banyan trees and a good deal of 
cactus teem to bo tho chief vegetable productions on the ledge 
wkicU the village occupies, * 

To ascend to the fort, the ontraacc to which is imperceptible from 
the village a path is followed which zigzags up a steep slope to a 
bare wall of black reck cut into stops in two places. These being 
surmounted, a double gate is reached in a aeries of bastions and 
wn.le called the kfmtuiari or outworks. The actual fort is still at 
a considerable height above, and the way re-commences its tortuous 
course up a second slope, varied with projecting slabs of bare rock 
At hist the real entrance to the fort is attained. This is a completely 
hidden passage cut in the living rock with two towers in it and 
concealed by un outer wall of solid rook and, in its upper portion 
by passing through a tunnel. Two inscriptions in Persian character 
are cut on tho rock near the doorway. One has been defaced hv 
weather, and the letters are very indistinct. The other is much 

fi 29 — 5 ij 
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dearer, and in addition to the Musabniln creed records the name of 
the lmilder of the fori. On emerging', from the p^age, the Erst 
sight that presents itself is the peak, still towering perpendicularly 
at a height of three to four hundred feet above the gateway. To 
the right of the gateway facing east, is the War, or masonry 
apart in cut for the captain or hiliedar from the top of which a line 
view of the Cliandor range is obtained. Behind this is a pool of 
filthy water in a a an all quarry. To the south is a bn stum on which 
was mounted a ten-pound gun, now lying on ilia ground, with 
its muzzle pointing over the plain It once commanded. Behind at is 
a high flagstaff with a small white mg tied to its top. It belongs 
to the temple of Devi on n higher part of the fort, which receives 
from ilie statu a small cash allowance which h spent at the Dasam 
(October-Novembor) in decorations, Eiud amongst others in anointing 
tSie ten-pound gun with yellow ochre. Between the court and the 
foot of the peak lies & grassy slope after crossing which are found 
chambers formerly used by the residents of the fort for various 
purposes* These are cut in the living rock of the highest part of the 
Ml. First is the powder magazine, a spacious chamber every crack 
in which has been carefully built up T leaving only a single entrance. 
At the side of this is the smalt cave from which the powder guardian 
had to keep watch. Beyond* to the west, arc the provision chambers, 
including u huge or.e for grain and a sum!lor one at the sides 
with two rock-hewn sarcophagi* one of which contained clarified 
butter, and the other molasses. Between these and the nest cave* 
that of Devi, are a few small recesses, walled in with rough stone 
work* apparently modern, which now serve as rest-house* for 
mendicants and pilgrims. Immediately to the west of the Devi's 
cave is a rock-cut reservoir said to be unfathomable, containing 
excellent water, probably filtering through cracks in the rock from 
above, as there is no appearance of any spring. It is a peculiarity 
of this south face of the rocky peak that the base of the scarp inclines 
out wards a little from the point where it springs from the grassy 
slope, a formation which has been taken advantage oF in building 
up these chaiubcTS, On the north side of the peak the strip of grass- 
covered and slippeiy ground between the base and the vertical scarp 
is much narrower than on the south, and the cave chambers on the 
former side appear to have been for the gunners and soldiers. Tho 
path can be followed right round to the court again, and up the 
peak itself, though the climb is somewhat dangerous except to hard 
and nuked feet. The summit which consist* of a huge mass of rock 
nearly precipitous for half its height and then conical, rises about 
400 feefc above the level plateau on which the main portion of tlie 
fort was situated, and is all hut inaccessible. At the very summit 
of the peak is a MumlmAu shrine said to have been miraculously 
built in connection with a tomb below, known by the name of Bel-pir, 
and adventurous MnhammadFinB make occasional excursions to visit 
it. Leaving the peak, tho western side is perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature ol the fori. A wall of basalt,thinly covered 
with goil and coarse grass, juts for some 300 or 100 yards from the 
base of the peak. Its top is fairly level, and its sides, some 200 
to 300 f«ei high J appear to be sheer precipices presenting scarcely 
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a crack or inequality Tho wall in in no place more than perhaps Chapter ZT7- 
thirty feet witk> and is inaccessible from every side except the fort. P1 ” . . 

As the western abutment was less steep than" the rest of the wall, it rLiceB or 
was apparently thought advisable to cat off communication from D®»w Four, 
that quarter by making a breach in t he wall about 100 feet deep Uacr&Utm. 
nnd some ninety feet wide, from the aides of which the extreme 
thinness of the Imsaltic slab can be well scan. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, the indenture was no more than a freak of some of the 
Padsbibs who resorted to tho fort, who, finding so peculiar a 
natural feature, considered it a profitable task to show tho power of 
mnn over it in this very unmistakeable manner. This view is in soma 
degree supported by the fact that at the very brink of tho gap on the 
fort or eastern side, there is a email rectangular mosque, u building 
intended for worship, over the door of which is a stone carved with 
an Arabic text from the Kunin. To the left-hand corner of 
the door, there is, curiously enough, a smaller stone with nti 
inscription in ivhai seem to be Devauiigari characters, Wherever 
the precipice below the peak is a I it Lie less perpendicular than usual, 
or presents irregularities which might be taken advantage of by an 
esonkding force, there are built walls with loopholes and, bastions, 
which extend along a considerable portion of the east, north-east, and 
north sides of the fork The height of the peak is 4711 feet abovo 
tho ^sea level, whilst, the caves and main portions of the fort lire 
4317 feet high. Therein a trigonometrical base-mark just at the 
starting point of the Imsaltic wall, from which observations were taken 
a few years ago connecting this liill with the fort of Ankai-Timkai 
to the south-east, K Anise j and Anjancri to the south nnd south¬ 
west, and the huge mass of Sfiler (52133) to the north. 

ihe earliest known mention of Dhodap is the somewhat doubtful History, 
notice of a fort named Dharab which surrendered to the Moghul 
general Allah-vardi KbAn in ltiSo. 1 Prom the Musalmansit passed 
to the Peshwa who made it tho chief of tho Nosik forts. In 1733 
RaghnnAthrAv was defeated at Dhodap by Ida nephew HddhavrAv 
Peshwa. s Under the PeshwAs two BobhedAre AppAji Ilari and BAiiniv 
AppAji are said to have once held the fort with 1UOO men. At that time 
Ajabsing andSnjkimi.twoKslmtriyas in IIolkar J s employ, attaekedand 
took it, and plundered and burnt tho village, which never afterwards 
recovered its prosperity. Tt seems to have passed back to tho Peshwa 
as it was the Pesbwa's officers wbo, in 1818, ceded the fort without a 
struggle,* In 1818, immediately after its cession, Dhodap was visited 
by Captain Iiriggs. I le described it as a largo hill of the same basaltic 
nature as others in tbc C lifted or range, with very strong artificial 
fortifications. The town, which was tolerably large, stood some 
hundred feet up the bill atid at the bottom of the perpendicular 
rock where there was much tableland. A road into Klntedesh ran 
under the town and fort wall. There was a very strong gate to the 
town, and a gate to the pass on each side lead!tig up from KhAndesh 
and f mngthadi, Besides those in the fort there were several guns 
in the town and on other parts of the tableland, pointing to the 


1 Elliot &n>3 Do^wb t VII r i3& * i>nk&K I>ui 
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plain below, The roads to the town md over the pasa wore rough 
and steep ou both sides, but not difficult for horses. The only w* *y 
to the fort was through the town. Tho fort had many rock-nut 
storehouses and n large water-suppl}'. There wore thirty-seven 
militiAmen or iftandw in the tort-, and of militiity stores loJU 
matchlock balls, two pieces of load, and a largo quantity of gunpowder. 

Dindori, tbs head-quarters of the Dindori snb-diviston, with, in 
1881, a population of 2701, lios about fifteen miles north of Nasik. 
Besides tho ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices tlio 
town is provided with a post office and a dispensary in charge of 
an hospital assistant. In 1881 HSU outdoor and twenty in-door 
patients Avere treated, against 4532 and twenty in 1880. 

0alH&' Fort lies about fourteen mil us north of M&loguoa. it 
consists of a circular detached hid with fairly Hat top affording an 
mm of twenty or thirty acres. The top is 23 Id feet above mean 
sea level or about 800 feet above the plain. It is accessible only by 
abroad flight of steps cat into the northern lace. These steps 
cross tho hill from east to west, and then reversing the lino climb 
again to tho eastward, and pass under four gateways, Farkot* 
Lofcbandb KotviU Fir, nod Lakhn. Of these the Ukhandi gate in 
remarkably handsome and is Hoed with iron plates from which 
it takes its name. There is a small opening in one fold of this 
gate to admit a siogle man. The third and fourth gateways, at 
about twq^thirds of tho ascent from the town, are approached by 
covered ways and are furnished with strong iron-cased doors and 
surmounted by walla nearly twenty feet thick, where the gateways 
are situated. * These Avails are continued west ward and eastward 
along the face of the hill till they nnite in the highest battlements 
On the west and on tho east ends of the hill* while a single wad 
encircles the plateau on the east, south, and Avest sides* 

The upper walls are perfect and contain magazines of various 
siaes in each of tho bastions^ which nre semicircles and must have 
commanded the approach in every direction ou the south and west, 
while the face of the hill, being almost perpendicular for nearly one 
thousand feet below the wull s the lines are as straight as the outlines 
of tho rock allow, and have boon defended by large wall pieces, which 
were moved cm iron pivots many of which are still seen on the round 
bastions at every eighty or hundred yards on the- west and north faces. 

The south side of the hill is a bare scarp for many feet from tho 
wall, and, at about two-thirds of the length from the east, there is a 
bastion in which are arches of Saracenic form between the central 
two of which was a slab continuing a Persian inscription dated 
4,D. 1569 {it, 977). There was a second slab in a niche between the 
battlements, fronting the north and ear mounting a row of cellar* 
furnished with moderate eissed windows, and probably intended for 
reaideuces. 1 This alab contained a Deva&gari iuscription dated 

1 Captain Brigfpi r Report, 20th June 1018, in Abmi^loa^r CoUatffawV File, VL 
InwnwL M HjetUhrtOritJj- 

* From a paper by Mr, A. IMdwdran, in the Jcmmai ol tho Bombay Briuac} 
Royal Asiatic Society, VJ. M3-14&. 

* In 1B5C. ill Cell* winch liiufc no windows, IhcA iwe heaps of small k tones, i^lquo. 
t*IU ot wivni mm% .und n Urge qtaintily of damAged tjunpowtfer. 
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A3. 1580 (SAai 1502), Bdow the date wore fear lines in Persian to 
the effect that this bastion was built by one Muhammad AJ* Klitin 
and com pie tod on the first of jfttfrt- ul-Akhir Hijri, or from the 
employment of the Arabic numerals it may be Surmn 3 985* which 
will make the date fourteen years later or 1583. 

This tower and bastion is close to the north-west comer of the 
fort* a part where the whole of the wall shows marks of repairs* 
which must haye been recent compared with the ruins of the original 
structure in the valley below, Prom this tower a narrow stone 
pavement, which connects the whole circle of the battlements by 
flights of steps* leads east towards the entrance gateways, to a 
second tower built so as to command the entire ascent* and 
immediately facing the third and fourth gateways at different 
elevations. From this second tower the side of the hill, whose slope 
makes the plateau on tho top more conical towards the east than 
towards the west* admitted of two walla with batteries for swivel 
guns and pierced with loopholes at every elevation. At the second 
tower there was a third tablet dated a.d. 1587 (h, 903) , which ascribed 
its foundation to Muhammad AIL 1 * 3 Underneath the tower were 
many cells filled with bad powder and small balls of limestone or 
trap. The bill above this spot approaches within thirty yards of tho 
wall, and between this lower ami the mosque there are the idol of 
(Hliieshvftr Mahhdev* five cisterns* and a scries of rock-cut Caves. 1 
Beyond the caves is a handsome mosque, open to the east* upon a 
atone terrace* from which a few steps lead down to a square masonry 
cistern* beyond which again begins the descent to the plain* Tho 
mosque consists of one room about forfcy-eight feet long by twenty* 
live broad* and has a handsomely carved stone window opening on n 
balcony surmounted by an elegant cupola from which there is a very 
good view. A stone stnircane leads to the roof of the mosque which 
is surmounted by sis small domes; close by are tho ruins of a palace 
called t he Pleasure Palace or Ifafig Mahal. Tho view from Gain a is 
magnificent. On the sooth* ranges of low hills, a most difficult 
country, fall behind each other to the bank of the Ptinjkra* fifteen to 
eighteen miles distant, and the green mosses of trees,the white houses, 
and the long walls of tho jail at Dhitlia are distinctly visible in the 
declining sum The distant northern horizon is bordered by the 
dim but picturesque outlines of the Sntpuda hills beyond the lYipti. 
To the east* the wide valley of the Tipti* crossed by the rapid but 
scanty streams which water Khdndesh* forms a plain* which* but 
for the abrupt peak of Laling fort and the rough forma of the hUls 
near it* continues unbroken* till it van i shea in the mis Is which 
hang over the cotton fields of Berar. On the west* an impenetrable 
mass of mountains of every variety of shape and hue* stretches from 


1 This with the two tnl'L-tfl mentioned above rvnn in tho museam of Iho Bombay 
Branch Etcpj nl Asiatic Society. There in atill a Persian inscription in place which may 

Ims tranaEatyd j * God, bo h anon red. A minaret was ercoteu on tho fort of Kilaud 
(GMna) during tho time of the venerable Paalilil Khiji, Written by tho hand of Syed 
lam Ail bin Syed UumA Husain, a aemmt. * * * * of the Prophet of God/ Mr. iL E. 
Winter, C.S. 

3 The remain A &f walla Mnm to *how that r-uJini of the eAvoi wo ire tia^I for itorea 
or for prmvQyfa, 
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the Tapti to the peaks of the SahyAdri range round Efoptnshring and 
Dhodap, from which tho chain is continued in bleak outline uf cone 
niui tableland, until fur in the south-east the dixn figures of the 
Chandor mtige sink into tho plains beyond Ajanla. 

Giilnn was nu important place at the end ol the fifteenth century. 
It had for some time been held by a plundering Mnratba chief 
when, about 1487, two brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Daalatnbad, took it and held it for some time. In 
their contents with Ahmad NiaAm SbAh of Ahmadnagar, and tho 
disturbances ilint followed the murder of Malik Wagi, the MusnlmiLna 
seem to have been forced to give up Galna* * and it again passed 
to a Mardtka chief who was reduced to order and made to pay 
tribute by XizAin Shah in 150GJ On the death of NizAm ShAh in 
1508 the GAina chief once more threw off bis allegiance and was not 
made tributary till 153G, when, with other Mm rat ha chiefs, he was 
defeated and forced to pay tribute. He again became independent., 
and in loGO had once more to be brought to order. 3 In 1034 
Muhammad Khan* the Musalman commandant of Ihtfna, intended 
to deliver the fort to ShAhu, who had possessed himself of NAsik, 
Tmnbnk, Sangnmner, and Junnar, as far as the country of the 
Konkan, But* after promises of imperial favour and of a great 
reward, Muhammad Khtin delivered the fort to the representatives 
of the emperor,* In 1679* ShivAji plundered Galna, and, in the wars 
between the MuAtbAs and Moghalg at the close of the eighteenth 
century the fort more than once eh an ged hands, It was attacked by 
Anmngsteb in 1704 and taken after a long siege in 1705/ In 1750, 
under the name Kelan, Galea is mentioned as a Khdudesh fort 
bounding Khdudesh on the south. According to a statement 
prepared from Marat ha records about 1800* GAlna in tho KbAudest^ 
BurliAnpur mbha gave its name to a lirtiar of seven parganuH and 
yielded n yearly revenue of about £21,000 (Rs. 2,IQ,O0O). & In 
December 1804, after a slight resists sice* GtUna was taken by Colonel 
Wallace.® In March 1818 it was evacuated by the commandant and 
garrison and occupied by a company of Native Infantry. 7 In 1802 
it was found to be ruinous. Gninn fort seems at one time to 
have been used as a sanitarium for DhulifL There are the ruins 

of one or two houses on the top, and the tomb of a young 

European officer, who is said to have committed suicide from grief 
at having killed an old woman while ho was shooting bears.® 

There arc also seven Musalmdu tombs oil tho hill top. I mine* 

dintcly below and to the north-cost of the fort lies the village of 
GAInn. It appears to have been of gTfiat size and importance and 
was protected by a double line of defences, traces of which remain* 


l Briggs' Fenshli, III. C0CJCO4J Scfltt'i J>oc^n p L m m 
■ Furkhto, 111 . £ID. 1 El lift and Ltownon, VTL 3 S. 

4 Srottk Deccan, II. 100. Poring this the MaT^thAfl rtApjKKl all to 

the im ferial camp h and hUEPilwtt dim of farn tnc + Such Was their in*olenet that nn« 
a week they tiitnd JUftycm for the long life of Aumn^ctip beranpe his mode uf 
making war wan m favourable to their puct 5 Wiling'* Mar4thji», 

* (iiTLtLt. DufTi Xlardtltta, ^5, T Asiatic Joanul* YL 411, 

1 Tho ! ei ecrijition on t he tomb k ; % Sacred to tho memory of Lt. L A Ikon. Jil tla. 
Itv -M. K I r , OBt Kavaftta, a,u. JkTl iO,' Air. H J£, Winter, C.S, 
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The present population of the village ia about 500, including some 
well-to-do moneylenders. For a few years after 1818 a main Jut Jar 
bold his office in Guinn village. 

Ghargatl Fort, ulront sis miles east of Trimbak and 3572 feet 
above tile sea, has boon described by Captain Briggs wbo visited 
it in 1818* * The lower part of the hill was fairly easy of ascent. 
From tlio lower part the road ran for some distance under the hill- 
scarp which completely covered an assailing force from stones. 
The road up the scarp was by traverses outside the rock, winch was 
remarkably steep but not high- The top of the fort was very small 
with a largo wn tor-supply and with houses for the garrison bat no 
bomb proof 6. There were two gates, one tolerable, the other old 
and much out of repair. 1 Ghsrgad was one of the seventeen strong 
places that surrendered to the British immediately after the fall of 
Trimbak in 1818 * 

GllGti, n Till ago of 1740 people, five miles north of Igiitpuri, has 
a railway station and a large Saturday mart for grain and country 
cloth. Several Mrinvrir Yanis in the village buy grain and send 
it to Bombay* When the Bnrighit road to Glioti is tin is lied large 
quantities of field produce arc expected to find their way to this 
station. There is a school in the village with an attendance 
of forty hoys. Tho station traffic returns show au increase iu 
passengers from 7221 in 1873 to 17,520 in 1880, and in goods from 
1148 to 2.011 tons, hi 1827 Ghoti is noticed as a posfc-nmoer T s 
station, with forty houses, a weekly market, one shop, and a temple,* 

Hariali Fort! four miles west of Trimbak and 3G7G feet above 
the sea, has been described by Captain Briggs who vi sited it in 
ISIS. It was tolerably easy <jf access till half way up, where 
several paths from the foot of the hill united and where were a 
reservoir, some wells, and some houses for tho gnrrisoxn Then 
began the ascent of the scarp, 1 which Captain Briggs describes m 
truly wonderful* Wards could give no idea of its dreadful steepness. 
It was perfectly straight for about 200 feet and could only be 
compared to a ladder up n wall 200 feet high. The steps were 
bad and broken and boles were cut in the rock to support the bands. 
At the top of the steps was a strong door, then a walk under a rock- 
cut gallery with no wall along tho outer ud^e- After the gallery 
came a second flight of steps worse than tho first, and, at the top 
of the stops, a trap-door with only room to crawl through. Thou 
came two good gates. So difficult was the Mil to climb that Captain 
Briggs was satisfied that live men could hold it against any odds* 
'Chore was plenty of water in the fort and a well-boilt bombproof 
for powder. The grain and provisions were kept in a thatched housed 
In 1G3G Eurisb; with Trimbak, Trmgalv&di and other Poona forta, 


* Capt, Hdgp 1, Import, 20th Jum ISIS. 5 Bhcker'a Mnr.Uha War, 3*2 not* 2, 
3 CluiiBfl' Lthu'nvry. “p|. 

* VheT* wen? 0DO or two llOELHS &t thtf foot of the Harp whero ono qr two men a] Wa v n 
| p&rftiUd W Beatrice. 

I * Cfipt4Jtl Br^ea* Report, 26ih Jutiu 1SJS. Captain Bragg* Soft a Body ol men 
Ihero, uot *0 much for the defence of the fort M tw U l tm the look-out for Mid attack 
fouxanding ptrLuri with which this part of tho coontrp WM jlifu&U-d. 
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1 tiiiiSliriii to the ilogbul general Kliri.ii 7mm ftn- 1 IUmli 

ctopt^iv. ~~g *«• •"rf “ tb0 

Places of Interest, -d *»■ i, ^fter the fall of Tnmbak in 1S18. J .. 

Tort new Muller. al m 0 -st on the mlgo of tliti SjUiyirlnp, 
Four. Hatgad F oTl > . , j ( ^ e res t of the southern D^iigs, is 

overlooking Surg^m gf ““ 600 tet above tho plain, and 

on a flat-topped hil w , “ Tko village which bears the same 

“’ESftffS SAsasSKSff*^ s 

took, provided with j£ F a ^ natural Scarp the kill side in pleasantly 

passage m roofed Rel h trough the woodland, 

and thickly wooded. I P u TQ \ m ^ gateways, enters the 

after passing endec ane f f ^ As fts} natural scarp 

rock and runs under ground lor f ^ - completely round 

t«* «T ,gy \S5EES L aSpair. The ?Wu rttt 
the nppwpW^ wlth Tuiua 0 f buildings and with 

a not very » oi called Jamna and G:iuga, ore very 

reservoirs. r V T° n A good supply of cscdlont 0 n nkmg 

deep and spacious ai historical mention of Hatgad baa 

r" »to to.rs.grf. 

been traced. The ^ t ' ld t l, 0 f or t for the Pwhwa, ono 

Aundhckar, the ■ . fnUowimr and Laid siege to the fort. 

Supk.ro bm <»»» ^5 „„m. a»> 

Tho siogo continued | l ° rM *,7,i" m“I.. Th. BUS too 

f»» to •■ftifSdSi InirisSp’oi. Briggs rirf % 
burnt the village mi ,. k gma ii er scalp than any othi? 

Hutgad fort. Ho found t on ™ aboTe the plain. Iikel , 

Kasik fort, probably n^x*W™ ^ rf r(wk flU id, and its! 
other forts it had n F n made up bv the strength of its! 

<■* “g 1 kr^svSSwtiSnhi.-u »u 

gateways and the wor _ tb j ck anfficient 'to give the! 

round which, ^ B\™rvtWbut toge gum. There were fivof 
garrison ca^r ” tn ^ a 7 which traversed the rock as it ascended 
gateways m a ?, ore a mall built bombproof filled with 

by steep steps. There w^ f Ore ^ middle / aS a ronild tower 

35? -™!Jd mneb like a work but was only a deposit for grain, 
whjch appenroti mu^ bomh roo£ was likely to give an invading 

Tho the garrison, and these were aggravated ly a 

forte means or }“& ^“ m whic b B very raking and destructive 

fi™ Sht bo Vreught to bear on the fork The water supply was 
firs . ta ° wua bad and guinea worm was common. There 

ample, but the> _ ^ j ie jS, the Committee of inspection 

SyiTrtSS T gto . -* toh,.c.k Of »*. 

fioldiera in Hatgud- 

g£ BftivXto. «.wfi jspftsar s?ssu 

WKPm wii Singed ^ 

"Captain Bri^ 1 Bcport, '2lHh June iSfcS. 
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Hill Forts, of which there are thirty-eight in tho Nasik district. Chapter XIV. 
may bo divided into tiro classes, those on the main range or on tho m a „ a a 7t + 
eastern spurs of the Sahyhdris, and those no the Chiu dor or A junta riacft9 “* iatereBt 
range in the centre of the district. There are twenty-three Sahyddri t ’ OJtTa ' 

forts; beginning from the north, Siler (5295), belonging to tho 
G-dikwdr just beyond Nisik limits; Mulhcr (4420) Gilna (2310) 

Kankrfk (250?)andMflugaon (1431) inMilegaon; Chauler (3733) in 
Satina ; Etaigad (3080) in Kulvan ; Dhair (3579) nud llimsej (3273) 
in Ditidori; \ iigkeni (3517) Ikliuls (31*jij) Gfiargad (3572) Aninneri 
(4295) Trimbafc (4248) nod Harish (3076) in Nosik; Bfjtekurgud, 
r ringalvidi (SbSo) and Kavu:ii in ignipuri; and Kitlang-Aiung 
Kalsubdi (5427) Bitungad (4708) Aimdlm-Pattah (4587) nud A'd on 
the NAaik-Aimadnagar frontier. There are Jifteen forts on the 
Chau dor range, beginning from the east, Slinikpunj m Niodgaon ; 

Kant™ and Ankai-Tankai (3132) mYeola; and Ohnndor (3994) Indral 
(4326) Rnjdkair (4409) Kcledhair, Kaclrna, Dhedap (4741) Kanin ra, 

BAviya-JAfiya, Mfirkinda (4o34) Akiyant or Ivatta (4014) and 
Achla or Acbalgad (4068) on the borders of the Mulcgaon, 

Ciiindor, Kalvan and llindori sub-divisions, Saptosbring or 
Chatarsingi (4659), one of the lending hills in the Chan dor range, 
is not fortified because it is sacred to the Saptashringigoddess. 

Of the Niisik hill forts Archdeacon Gell wrote in i860. All are 
natural and formed on one plan, Xiowor slopes ribbed with great 
horizontal bonds of rock, about the same thickness and distance 
from each other; and upper slopes rising steeper and steeper to 
a summit, capped by a mass of rock scarped by nature, from forty 
to 400 feet high. Along the crest of this scarp run walls, and at 
accessible points, whore perhaps a spur leads up from the plain, are 
massive gates. Within the area of the hill-top, on a rolling tableland, 
are the ruined storehouses and dwellings of tho garrison; and 
often, rising several hundred feet higher, is an inner hill-top called tho 
Upper Fort or Bala Killa ,generally fortified with special care as tho 
lost resort of the beleaguered garrison. The natural history of these 
forta is everywhere the same. All the hills are volcanic and to a 
great extent contain tho same ingredients in every variety of 
combination, chiefly augite, porphyry, basalt, laterite, tuff and trap, 

A scries of waves of bva, issuing from many centres, have poured 
over the land. In those successive layers of molten matter all 
trace of organic structure has bean destroyed, (some of then) were 
deposited above, perhaps others under the water; some, giving 
off their gases rapidly, cooled into the loose stratum of trap • others 
cooling more slowly, and hardening as they Cooled, turned into the 
more compact basalt; some crystallised into porphyry; others 
were built into rude columns; in others a large mixture of oxide 
of iron reddened the stratum into laterite. After these layers were 
poured forth, under the gentle but ceaseless violence of air and 
prater, helped by heat aud cold, n process of wearing set in and 
6till goes on. Streams cut through tho softer Layers and undermined 
the harder, cleaving their way, and bringing down great blocks of 
Hrdeued basalt which, ground to powder and mixed with other 
Btoriuls, have become tho black cotton soil of tho eastern plains. 

By specially hard section of a layer which withstood the woariag 
»23-S6 
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Hitters* 


ZSSPZSZi the leader* Of the local tribes a «b «*»4 
Regarding the tortu of the Chdudor or A j? nta ^j?* °f 
Li^uaat Uke wrote » 18W.« . ‘ 


nooks rise sharply from **) to 1100 feet 
SS°r P laV a«i end in level 

level tora stand sheer bluff rocks 80 to 100 feet high. I be belts ot 
StTtbe5a. «d lb. U«:k. of ™jk o. lb. u,p »ro oft® «* 
heantifollv and regularly scarped as if they bad been smoothed >y 
th« Siiscf Cisterns to bold water, flights of steps hewn m the 
solid rock and a number of ingeniously intricate gate ways, are often 
STcSySC of artificial strengthening. Nothing but a Mmg 
garrison knewssnry to make these positions uupregnable . This 
Snngo Hoe of almost inaccessible forties, staml M» Ifg 
sentinels athwart the northern invader’s path, and tell him what Irn 
will hsTfl to mmt aa Be penetrates south to the Decani* 

Oh the origin of those forts there is no authentic history. 
Report ascribes the const ruction of most of them to Shnrfjb tort 
some existed before his time, and were the work of the early Hind a 
rulers.* Daring the Mogbal ascendancy the Muhamniadiiiis becamo 
St Of the forts, and have left (Mirftel«■**£*k m 
Saracenic arches, inscriptions, and tombs. One tomb be arm _ 
name of a commandant stands on the small fort of Kdchna to tho 
east of Dhodap. tied between it and tho Bhumbdri pass leading 
from ChSoT to Sabina. The system of fortification varied 


rt si*UpU i'-tot»«*•“*!£tiS 

UcCTll to it H in nil cases diffieolfc, and in many tlangcmn*. Narrow step* aro Qtlt lP 
iKssoBd n,ek farming a (Uflicult and tedious mods of wo*. wM° bwad «bmnn», 
triWUHHl tin plank*, protect tbs summit from smitten ananutt, Shlrtji, knew tiK 
sniiH-d neither labour nor expanse to twepmo master ot tbs*e impregnable till 
fona. tJaritbi,. M. _ 


/ 


Mirifi voar, ode three ox ; l ., , 

faTlaka it imtte). Afv^r roakitij; a. WMinwW ff jfcjdkw tart, ‘the euginwf who 
ac«»Mtl,anicil Colonel MuDowell'a forte in tbs Marilha war of imdcclarod ibttt tbo 
natural strength ot tbs roek was so great that SEwnaon of SOI) determined men might J 
ltd iieliam-c to the largest and beat appointed army. ami that its fall must depend It 
on some fortunats occortenco which might Intimidate the gamstin into » snirends* 
SiegtM, 5WJ. 1 jelitenant Lake remark* that the thirty Meik. lertnwi, “'*** 


ShivAii is master, would bare ifobed the whole Anglo-Indian nrnny, anil that they, 
foil With hardly a struggle in a few weeks was owing to the garrison s wan* a | 

re^fotfote iD'tfo. 1 ^ 1 C« 1 * T.S.Yfv, to her. 


ItHlULLCllllL. licjl-tu. J.WS ■ IWf* -- ■ - 

* itiuiv Niftik lrvdrAi+ ChAhdor, Trinipl*AilUwI Ankhi-TAnkai, Appear to hay- 

’ -—- |: -— ■ -—* atul likflShmic? in JsiMiftrlmve catca m them* Thr 


carliflxt mention % A^rt^llg nacd tor pdlitieal purpowi u in tlu timtSi tmnimy r 
In a. 1) r 80S, Mdrkindn f”rt in tbo Ctlmkr Tange appcjira to hate hem an ontj^bt 
of kbe tUfibtrakuta kiit^ Gnvinila III,, two of v Iih: 4 c wpptr pLate gianEA WC roconled 
afi having been from MAfkinda. calJwl Miiyurki^culi in tho Uiictipfciiin. Tn-dum 

Antiquary VL. G4. Thu rvn<l fort a mint often have served an jil&eca of itfoge tQ 

Local chiefs viivan siege irtillcry w AS ej nk Utiwn. 
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according to tlie nature of the bill and rock. Wten the summit 
waft naturally gcarped, as it in in mu ay places, only means of aceoaa 
were- required, and this was attained by cutting through the rock 
steps* sometimes straight, sometimes windings sometimes tnnndb 
wise. The upper part would bo defended by a gateway possibly 
flanked by aide bastions. 1 When nature hud not done enough to 
insure security from assault, the upper portions of the rods face 
would bo cut and scarped, so as to make it unscaloable, and where a 
lull comprised more than one portion or where the re might bea plateau 
which it weis desirable to defend, lines of wall were added with gates 
and bastions at rntervab, such as would bo proof against the assault 
of undisciplined warriors. Many of tho works show great power of 
design and in places attempts at ornainenUticitL They must 
have been most effective for the purposes for which they were 
Constructedi It is probable that within the inner Hues buildings of 
some sort were erected as a protection from the weather* but of 
those few remains are left, and in most cases all traces have 
vanished. The only monuments of the past that remain, Is tact in 
some cases dilapidated in others, are rock cisterns for holding 
water. These, which are generally on the summits, would be fed 
by the abundant rains that fall on the hill-tops, and to this day afford 
mi excellent supply of apparently good water. No doubt, also, there 
existed in former days granaries for storing grain. Firewood would 
probably bo stacked in the open. Some of tho forta wore undoubtedly 
armed with artillery, and old guns remain on the Chauler fort in 
B&gMn; the walls, too, were pierced for the use of matchlocks. 
The present ruinous state of these old Forts is no doubt to a 
great extent duo to the action of the British Government. Up to 
the close of the last century it is probable that most of them 
were intact and fit for occupation and defence- On the close of 
the long series of wars m ISIS, most of those that fell into the 
hands of the British were dismantled. Their armaments were 
removed, and the walla where accessary were blown up. 2 Since then 
the recurring storms o! the rainy season have completed the work 


a III fOUi v aaaes the only entrance to the fort Win by a ladder. A# hn* nlraldy been 
noticed, tho jyiwiit of the acarp id HarLab fort la described by Captain liri^a 
nj truly wonderful* MVenda/ ho aay^ “ can givo no idea of it* dreadful 
ttoopne**. It t» perfectly straight, for, f 200 feet, and can only be 

cotnpAml 10 A Loddor over a height of this culture, Tho atop* ore hodly broken, and 
thura Are pl ^ei cut for the bands, At tho top 14 A strong door, then a PHC-ent 
gallery with no curtain wall against lha dnudfol pmiiptce below* Then another 
flight of Bte|ia Wotho Hum before, and at their top A String trapdoorto crawl throngb/ 
finhulo frH't had craty one road up its Scarp by A atop and very straight line of 
stepfl. The steps Jwf to within twelve or femrieen foot perpendicular height of 
the gate, where VM n Wooden ladder which C0«H Iso drawn at pleaflure into 
tin; flirt. General Dickinson records another inn toco of the dm of n wooden ladder 
at ftahirugad fort near the Kina pua (Bombay Gazetteer. XIV. 14 And note), and 
Archdeacon Gel I notice# a third at LtogAui In Kolibo near RAyg&d fort, where the 
only nu Atw of eotnran bad bom by a long bamboo ladder* which waj tied np Find Jet 
down at the ftieuura of the inmate. Bombay Miscellany, I. 12. 

3 Immediately after their lurrender to Colonel Mt-Dowell, Captain TtHggt, 
Political Agent of Khjlude&h, who w deputed to examine thcsHS forte, left iliurt 
hut interns ting flCOCUftU of Ififtny of them in a report, dated 20th Jane ISIS, 
now In the Ahmadtiagnr Collector■ ME File, Inward Miscallaocodfl^ VI. Later in 
the Bruno year Captain MAckintoflli wo* appointed to raze the fartiHcationa, and in 
wiTend cams did his work moat effectually. 
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Chapter XIV. of deatraction, and year by year their disintegration goes on- It 
Places oTinterfcBt. WOu ^d be bopelesa to attompt to reatore them + But as relics of a 
past age and a system gone by, they will ever bo interesting even 
Hii.i. tonra., to the moat prosaic and careless of observers- Mother and SftJer 

//utorp* stand first in point of height and size and extent of fortifications- 

Ankai-Tankai is perhaps the best preserved, wliilo Dhodap and 
Chauler aro interesting from the greater intricacy of the approaches 
and fortifications- In many cases the handiwork of man has 
disappeared. But all repay ascent if only for the crisp breeze 
that blows over their tops and the varied hill-views which they 

Command* 

Several of these Nisik hill forts, especially the stronger ones, each 
as Salcr and Mulher, Giiba, Dhodap, and Trimbak, often figure as 
changing masters in Musalmdu and Maratha history. The only 
* wholesale transfer was tlieir partial redact ion by tho Moghul* 

between 1G32 and 1683* and their complete reduction by Colonel 
McDowell in 1818. 

luAtrcniT. Igatpuri* 1 tho head-quarters of the I gatptm sub-division, with, 

in 1N81, a population of 0308 within municipal limits, is a station on 
the Peninsula Railway about thirty miles south-west of N&sik. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 35,1 til 
in 1878 to 46,800 in 1880, and in goods from 11117 to 1908 tons* 
The chief items of inward traffic are 12,666 mans of grain and 9G52 
of sundries, and of outward traffic 1935 man* of grain and 4199 of 
sundries. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police 
offices the town has a post office and a municipality established in 
1868. The municipal returns show for 1881-82 a revenue of £300 
or 11 JtZ* a head on 6306, the total population within municipal 
limits, and an expenditure of £325* 

Its position at the top of the Tal pass, 1992 feet above eea 
level, and its cool bracing climate make Jgntpurl n useful health 
resort for Europeans during April und May. It has been much 
Improved by a reservoir which was built by the mi!way company to 
supply water to Igfttpnri and KfLanm at the foot of the Tal m 
The reservoir is beautifully situated at the foot of the Partievikliind 
about half ft mile north-east qf Igatpuri. The railway employes 
have formed a boat club which owns several heats and canoes. 
Igatpuri has an English church and a resident Chaplain paid by 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, A Roman Catholic chanefl j a 
being built, and there is also a Methodist place of worship* Whfro 
are three schools, two for European children, one qf them 
by Methodists and the other by Roman Catholics; the third 4 the 
local fund primary School. The railway has a largo station wRli good 
waiting and refreshment rooms and a large locomotive "workshop 
the whole representing a cost of about £40,600 (Rs. 4,00,000). Thq 
establishment includes about 700 workmen, drivers firemen and 
others employed in working trains on tho Tal nsernt and between 

1 l^tpciri h a cnirnpinl form i if VsgmtrmrL locally the bam*. I. ^ . 
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Igatotiri and Nfindgaoa, and in tlie repairing shops. Of tho whole 
number about ninety are Europeans and Eurasian* *; the rest are 
rntkea. The wages paid amount to about £3GU0 {Rs. 30,000} 
a month. The mechanics are recruited from different parts of the 
Deccan, A number of local blacksmiths and carpenters are algo 
employed m the fitters 1 shop. The wages earned are about the 
game as in Bombay, £3 1 0& to £4 10*, (Rej,35_Rs. 43) a month 
by fitters, smiths, and muchiuenicn; £2 to £3 10#, (Rs.20- Rs + 35) 
by carpenters ; £1 4*. to £1 Id#. (Rs. 12 - Rs k 18) by foremen; and 
16#. (Its, 8) by labourers. Pimpri, which adjoins Igatpuri, on tlas 
south, has the tomb of Sadr-ud-dm, a Musalmiin saint of great local 
repute, and three miles on the north is Triagnlv&di with some cave 
temples in the fork Panthers are occasionally shot in the hi 11a near 
Igatpcm, and a single herd of blue bull or wilgdi, are often found 
wandering to the north of the Mhnlungi hid that forms a notable 
land-murk above the railway reservoir. 

In 1827 Captain Clones noticed Igntpuri as being on the high¬ 
road from X&idk to Bhiwndi and having fifteen houses and some 
wells. 1 

Indra'i or ladragiri Port, 452 G feet above the sea* abont 
four miles north-west of Ckundor ou the Room pass, is a small 
tower which was dismantled by Captain Mackintosh in ISIS. The 
approach is difficult. The only objects of interest on the hill are 
some caves and sculptures, and a Persian inscription below the foot 
of the steps leading to the rock. 3 In the 1818 campaign, the 
burning of the neighbouring fort of Rdjdhtilr so impressed the 
garrison that they abandoned Indrui without a Struggle.® 

Jambutke, four miles west of Dindort, with, in 1881, a population 
of 493 # has a plain HcmadpauLi well forty-five feet square, 1 

Jaykheda, fifteen miles north of Salting with p in 1381, a popn* 
latiun of 2315, was the head-quarters of an old petty division. It 
has still the office of the chief constable and a police guard p and 
there is also tt school and a dispensary. Most of the people are 
husbandmen. There is much garden land near Jaykheda and sugar¬ 
cane is largely grown. There is little trade. 

Jkorega, on the A gm toad, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Mileg&on, with, in 1881, m population of 1762, was the head-quartern 
of nn old sub-division. In 1861 it is noticed as a staging station 
for troops on the road from Asirgad to Mdlegaon with 100 houses 
and a rest-house J 1 It has a beautiful little Hemadpunti temple 
of Shrisliankar p about sixty feet square, partly ruined, and with an 
almost illegible inscription/ 1 The temple has a yearly Government 
allowance of ttbr, [Rs. 8)* 

En choa Fort, in the Cluludor range, about two xnilea west of 
Koludbuir nud ten miles north-west of Chilndor, is described by 
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Chapter XIV. Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, ns a large hill, modi steeper 
Plae*a-oflnteroat *hau * ta neighbour Kolcdhair* The road to it lay fruin the north. 

and from that road a had pass to Gangthudi led to the fort. A 
Kaih-^a Foj*t + w;i ^ 0 | | oo&0 s to| ie9j with a PiinftU opening id the middle which could 
be filled in no time, run across nearly thy whole breadth of the pass* 
and could enable a handful of men to defend the pass. r rhe only 
fortification on the bill-top was an indifferent wall and two email 
old doors. There was plenty of water and very good granaries 
and other rooms cut in the rock. There were seven of the Pcsbwa 1 ^ 
militia in the fort. 1 Karima was one of the seven Icon strong 
places that surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 
1£1B. S 

K.ujifLii, K&lsubaT, the highest point in the Deccan, 5-127 feet above the 

Bca, is said to take its name from a Koli girl named Ealm Kalsii, 
according to the story, was fond of wandering in the forest* Quo d*y 
she C&me toludorat the foot- of the hid now called KalsuMi, and took 
service with a Koli family on condition that she should not- be 
asked to clean pots or to sweep* Matters w ent smoothly till, one day, 
one of the family ordered Knlsu to clean some pots and clear away 
some litter. She did as she was bid, but, immediately after, climbed 
the hill and stayed on its top till her death. Where she cleaned 
the pots is known as Thdlc Mel, 'and where she cleared away the 
litter ps Kdldara. The hill is a natural stronghold about ten miles 
south-east of Tgatpuri, the nearest railway station. Its top is a 
cone with room only for a small shrine and a trigonometrical survey 
cairn. Thera is a large lower shoulder without remains of J 
huildiqgSp and tho absence of water cisterns shows that the hill was I 
ne ver used as a fort * 

. The hill falls very abruptly on three Bides * On the fourth,, that is I 
the south side, are numerous pathways cut by gmsscutters and 
visitors to the temple. There is also a road up the hill from In dor, 
steep but practicable, the only difficult bit being near the top where j 
it passes over a slippery wall of rock, where holes are cut to climb 1 
hy. A priest from Indor climbs daily to the temple to offer fowls, m 
hvery Tuesday devotees flock from the villages below to pay their 
respects to KalsuMi Devi and make offerings. About one-til i ril of the " 

way, on the north side which is singularly bare of trees, a fine spring 
of water flows from a stone-built basin. The water is aaid to reappear 
in Shukhutirthj another largo basin of cut stone with a cow's mouth, 
about a mile from the base of tho bilL There is no regular fair, * 
but all passers-by visit the spot. 

Knlsubai is worshipped at two places, one half way up* the other 
on the hill top. Many Kolis worship her as their household 
goddess for the people believe that the goddess Favours those who 
make a vow to her in cases of trouble and difficulty. The village oE 
Bari in the Akolrt sub-division of AJnimdnagnr was granted to tho 
Koli family who gave employmeat to Eaktib&i, because their breach 
of contract gained the hill a deity and the people a guard ion. 
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Jn 1 SfJO Archdeacon Gell wrote the following account of a 
Visit to KaUiubdi: 1 ' During' the night [ mounted this king 
of Deccan bills, the ascent of which was more than usually 
precipitous. At one place, the only possible advance was through 
the branches of a sturdy little tree, which conveniently grew out 
of the cleft and formed a ticklish sort of staircase to walk up in 
the middle of the night. 3 When wo reached the foot of the knot of 
rocks, which form the highest hit of earth in the Deccan, so chill a 
night wind struck us that my guides declined the further ascent and 
assured me there was nothing whatever on the top, which wo, being 
so close under the rock, could not see. Scrambling up. I found a 
little temple dedicated to Devi Knlsu on the bit of platform only 
a few yards in circumference, at a height of ->±27 feet above sea 
level. I kne w the sunrise would give me & ft no prospect, and I 
was not disappointed. Below, to the northward, lay a rock of bills, 
sinking into tho wide GodAvriri plain, the great rocks of Triinbak, 
Anjani, and Ehtrisli at its source being distinctly observable. A shade 
of green in the far plain showed where lay the city of Nisik, over 
which rose the Dbair and RtSmsej forts and their range of hills. 
Above and beyond, the great Chun dor range stretched ^across tho 
horizon - t Acliia, Ahivant, Saptashring, Mrfrkiuda, Riivlyn-Javlya, 
Don tmb or Dhodap, Itdjdhuir, and Itnlrai lifting their sunlit heads 
against the morning sky. Beyond the hollow u f Chiindor, hidden 
by two projecting forta belonging to the lino of tho Kalsnluti 
hills, were the Ankai-Tankai twins commanding the road between 
Ahoiadnagar aud Malegaon. To the west on the KntsnMi range 
itself wore Alang and Ktikng, and to the east and north-east tho 
giant heads of Bitangud, Pattah, Atmdhn, and Ad. To the south 
the eve ranged over denso forests, rising amid which, along the 
line of tho Suhyridris, were several more forts, tho chief of them 
Huriachandragad; and beyond, to tho south and west, lay tho 
Konkan, ami resting on it the great fort of MAhuli. Further to the 
south tho Matherin range was dimly visible, liko islands floating on 
a sea of wavediko hills.* * 

Kalvan, the head-quarters of the Kalvan sub-division, with, In 
1881, a population of 2022, lies about thirty-five miles west of 
MMegapu. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police 
oHiccs, it has a post office. Tho climate Is very unhealthy for 
people reared in tho drier Deccan districts, as the hills bordering 
on the Girun valley retain the rain clouds In large quantities 
during the monsoon aud the amount of vegetation renders tho 
subsequent drying process a long one. Even among the natives 
of the valley there Is a great- deal of fever between November and 
February, partly due to bed food, Tho wooded scenery to tho 
west of Kalvan is very beautiful, and Abhonu. is one of the most 
picturesque portions of the OoUectorate, The village of Kalvan is 
comparatively insignificant and has only recently been raised to 

1 CIijwums nml Wrt&dhilVs Bombay Mivccllnny, I. fl. 
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importance since BAglnn has been formed into two sub-divisions* * 
Its chief wealth is the garden crop of eugarenne, grown in fine 
Boil, watered by a tributary of the Girim. 1 

Kanhira Fort is in the CliAndor range about seven mileu 
north-west of Dhodap. Captain Briggs described it in 181ft as 
haying scarcely anything that could bo called a walk Its only 
defence wns its height and its steep ascent. The overhanging 
nature of the hill was likely to afford cover to an attacking force. 
The fort had a good supply of water from reservoirs and good rock- 
cut store-houses* There were seven of tlio Pfeshwata militia in 
the fort,® Kanhim was one of the seventeen strong places which 
surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak m ISIS, 3 

EtmkraTa Fort, twelve miles north-west of Mdlegaou, woa 
reported in to be ruined. 

Katitra Fort lies about four miles east of AnkaL The hill 
on which it stands is lower than tho others near it tm d is entirely 
commanded by one about 1000 yards distnuL* In 1818 Captain 
Briggs found the ascent to the fort fairly easy, the entrance 
being by a bad gate about six feet wide. Thero was plenty of 
water and a small place cut out of the rock answered as a store- 
house for grain and ammunition. Near the gateway, hut outside 
the fort was another rock-cut room useless, as a military store¬ 
house on account of the fire that could be brought to Lear upon it 
from below.® 


Ka v tlQ 1 Fftrt stands ten miles north of Igntpuri, two miles west 
of tho railway ling, midway between the Ghoti and Bailgaon stations! 
of the Peninsula Railway. The fort, which U said to have been 
built by tho Moghuls, wns ceded to the IVdiwn by the Nizam 
iu virtue of a treaty concluded after the battle of Udgir (1760), 
When the MarAtb&s were defeated at Trimbak in ISIS, KAvnaj, 
like TringalvMi aud fifteen other neighbouring forts, fell without 
a struggle to tho British® Captain Briggs why visited it after its 
surrender found two houses at the foot of t he hill where the garrison 
lived. Tho ascent wua easy till tho scarp was reached. Tho scarp, 
though not very high, was nearly perpendicular and was climbed 
by had rock-cut stops. There watt only oua tolerable gate. Tho 
top of the fort was small with an ample water supply "and good 
houses for the garrison. 

The fort is now < 18S0) uninhabited. Below the hill ia a 
village inhabited by Marifchie, KoIls, and Thnkurs with a sprinkling 
of Gujnr&t OsvAl VAnis. The OsviU Yknia are n thriving class 
who have permanently settled in Kftvnai and visit ViramgAm, 
their native plneo* ™ marriage and other ceremonied occasions 
The chief traffic is in grain, pulse, and oil-seed or khnrdsnij as 
well as considerable transactiona in rice. The foot of the hill on 
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th(j north is comparatively well clothed with trees, chiefly an inferior 
description of mangoes. There is n ruined temple of Kam£kshi 
Devi, to whom offerings of eoconnuts, befcelnute, and money are 
inndy on Damt [October), when people go in numbers to pay their 
TOipocU to the goddess. A small pond close by the temple holds 
water throughout the year, r 

Klierva'di, thirteen miles north-east of Njtsik, is a small 
hamlet of pooplo which has grown since it became a railway 
station. It belongs to the town of Chfimlori and is part of tho 
ostate of tho Eingne family of Doslmth Brahmans. The head of 

an( ^ enjoys civil powers within tho 
imita of his township There b a school and some well built 
houses in tho hamlet. The station traffic returns show an increase 

jap io 1873 m 24 -“ in iaso - ““ j 

‘SS F ? r J ™ , tLe Chin<3or ™»W. about four miles 
7 ■ of Rujdhair fort and seven miles north-west of CbAndor was 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in ISIS, as a poor 
Stronghold, hardly deserving tho name of a fort. It was W e and 
easy of ascent an ill built wait about ten foot long and sis feet high 
wtth a miserable door being the only fortification; There waropcid 
ruck-ent granaries and store-houses, but a deficient and had water 

I?tfifdrt 3 ° Kc]ST' ™ 7 T se " n of tbo PeeWe “iiitia 

m tlie tort. 1 Jtoledhair was one of the seventeen strong places that 
surrendered to the British after tho fall of Triinbuk in IS 18. 3 

Kotlmr, three miles south of NipMd, Las a temple of 

it shrine* 

of Ganpati, Devi, Vishnu, and Smyn. All the buildings are 0 f 
stone and mortar and are enclosed by a stono wall. There is a 
sto^ Hart-house (25 x 1 2'x 13') within the wall and fmn. the wall 

whi^f ° f i tk ° GotMv,in 1M » flight of steps. The 

whole work ib ptmn, and except part of the wall is in good repair 

Ihoie are two inscriptions, one on tho upper story of the main 
7 e< ;? t ^ 3 tbe l> niJdmg of the temple in a,d. 1717 by a 
Mukftdmn of Kothur, and the other on the western comer of the 

ps which records the fact that they were built In 1727 bv tho 
same man. 1 J 

i ! J ni ^ Alailg on the Almiudnagar frontier of lent purl 

I n mu. on miles south-east of Igatpuri station, are two blocks of 
I precipitous I at-toppod rocks. Like Aimdba and l’atta, Kulaugand 
llang are about two miles distant from each other, Aiang being 


I " Mr, J. A, Rmeli'o, C.-9. 
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si.1 mogt entirety in the Ahraoduagar district. Their lope are 
iimccoasiblu, the eld way of approach baying been destroyed. The 
tevo blocks are separated by the smaller mass of Madangad p which, 
like its neighbour^ wns rendered inaccessible by the destruction, 
probably ill ISIS, of the rough staircase leading to it through 
a cleft in the almost perpendicular rock Alang can be climbed 
from KulangvMI villose in H&rik about two miles to the north, 
but with great difficulty and some danger* The crags m this 
range are the steepest of any in the collectorate and hardly afford 
foothold for any but the smallest brushwood * Under strict 
conservancy the ledges between the chief scarps show abettor 

E owth. To the east of Alang ig the steep pass known ns the 
mi band and Wife, navni-navri, from two curious pillars of rock 
that jut up from the ridge dividing the N r dsik and Ahmndnagar 
collcetorates. The pass is passable on foot though difficult* 1 No 
record of the builders of these forts bus been traced. They were 
probably ceded to the Peshwn by the Moghuls in 17GD along with, 
Kavnai and other Ndsik forts. 2 From the Peshwa they passetTto 
the British m 1813, 

La'salgaon, Ewetve miles north-east of Niph^d, with, in 1 SSI, a 
population of lb 18, has n railway station, a post office, and a school + 
ft is n large mart for produce from the NizAm'n territories. There arc 
several local traders and brokers come from Bombay to buy. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 23,100 
in 1873 to 33,014 in 1881, and in goods from 15,550 to 10,737 folia, 

Malogaon, north latitude 20° 32' east longitude 74° 35 F , with, 
in IS8J, a population of 10 a 62f p lies on the A'grn road 154 miles 
north-east of Bombay and twenty-four miles north-east nf tho 
Mannuid station, on tho north-east brunch of tho Peninsula jnilwnVr 
It stands on level ground on the loft bank of tho Parsnl which joins 
the Giraa fdftiiit a mile and a half below the town. Resides being 
the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police officers of the 
sub-division r Alalcguon lias a sub-judge^a court, ft dispensary, post 
and telegraph offices, and a weekly Friday market. About u milo 
and a Wf to tbe north-west of the town is a cantonment, where tlia 
wing of a. Native Infantry regiment is generally posted. 

Th& municipality, which wan established in 1863, had, in 1881-8*2, 
ti revenue of £1018 {11a. 10,185} or an incidence of about S*. a head 
of the population within municipal limits. The dispensary, which 
was established in 1889, is in charge of ail hospital assistant. 
Tn 1881 it had U780 out-patients and seven in-patients, euuirai'ed 
with 7554 Mid one in 1880. The cost was £105 (R 3 , 105(1] agninst 
£130 (Its. 1300). The hon&es are built of urnd and have genially 
flat roofs, though of lato the rich have begun to adopt an improved 
mode of house building. 1 

In tho beginning of tho present century Mdlogaon was on'* 
of the chief seats of Arab settlers in Western India, who brut a 
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^jmgt 1 Hold Mulegaon and yon have Khan desk by the nose.' 
On tho capture of MAlegaon fort, in 1818, some of tho Arabs 
Tvare escorted to Surat and thoro shipped to their native country * 
others retired to KAthiiiwAr, Catch, and iluidarabad in the 
Deccan* A trace of Arab blood remains in so mo families who 
r dress like MnrAthds, but, at homo* speak a mixture of Arabic and 
Mar&tks. 

Mrilognon fort ia said to have been built in 1740 by one 
Narnshatikar. 1 ft stands in tho centre of a broad rich plain on the 
loft bunk of the Mttsam, a little above its meeting with the Girna* 
Tho soil on tho left batik of tho river is black mould about a fbofc 
deep, resting on a white sandy rock, soft and easily worked near tho 
surface* but increasing in hardness in proportion to its depth. The 
right bank is a shelving rock covered with loose sand. The Musnm 
rutis under the west and round a groat part of the north and south 
sides of the fort. When besieged in 1818 the fort was described as 
consisting of three distinct lines of works with a ditch in front of tho 
middle line. The body of the place was an exact square of 120 yards, 
flanked by a round tower at each angle and one in the centre of 
each side. The middle line, which was a fausaebrnye or mound 
outside of a rampart, was also quadrangular, running parallel to and 
at a short distance from the inner work; but assuming an oblong 
nhapc from the distance between them being greater on tho oast 
than on tho other sides. The outer line was irregular* running to 
tho body of tho fort on the west side only, and extending to some 
distance cm tho other sides where it embraced a Largo space of ground* 
It was strengthened* throughout its whole extent* by round towers 
at irregular intervals. Towards the east* and also on part of tho 
northern side of the fortress, there waa an additional linn of mud 
works* old and much decayed between the ditch of tho middle line 
and the outer line. It extended fry in the south-east angle of tho 
ditch as far as the works of the gateway on the northern aide with 
which it was connected. Tho middle line and faussobraye wore of 
excellent stone masonry and so was the outer line on the south side 
and towards tha river, but tho parts which faced the town were of 
mud and somewhat decayed. 

The height of the inner wall to the parapet was sixty feet, the 
thickness of tho parapet at top was six feet, and the breadth of tho 
teirepleLn or rampart top eleven foot* making the total thickness 
of the rampart at top seventeen feet The breadth of the space 
between the body of the fort and the middle line, on part of the 
north and on the west and south sides* was about forty feet, of which 
about ton were appropriated to stabling. The rooi of these stables* 
which was ton feet high* formed the top or torrepl&in of tho 
middle line, and was surmounted by a parapet of five feeL Thus tho 


1 * SfamHllankmr / nym Grant Duff (HlJtory, 2$3h * tha pararm who liuflt thu strong 
fort of M.4lej^vi>n iu KhAn.lcab, wa* emtf of the malt active of the EusaiLonla at tho 
■toyo of Abm/kdhbad in 1750, Undur hi* ecmimncirl wbm a body of Arab 

infantry, * la l #20 MAtajg&an fort U wkid tohmVu buuti built about sixty yenra a^i> {that 
ia about 1760) and the WDrkit to have bwn completed by flu cu^iowr who cam a from 
™hi for the parpom kaka K a Sicgci, 111-115 P 
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middle lino was fifteen feet high from wirhio* bnt outside the scarp 
of the work was forty feet in extreme height, including the depth of 
the ditch* which for [he greater port was cut out of the solid rock, 
immediately below the scarped face of tho middle lime* without an 
interveneg level t-pacc or berme. The facing or revetment was five 
feet thick. The width of the ditch was twenty-five feet; its depth 
varied* but was greatest on the river front whore it was twenty-live 
feet- The space between the outer slope of the ditch or counter¬ 
scarp and the exterior line of works varied ; it was least on flic 
west, where it was only sixty feet* and greatest on the east* where it 
was 300 feet wide. The height of the outer line of works was 
fourteen or fifteen feet* the thickness of the parapet being three 
feet and that of its ramparts varying from ten feet on the west and 
south sides to fourteen feet on the east sides of the fort. 


The gateways were nine in number* very intricate and containing 
excellent bombproofs* The outer ones were on the north* the inner 
ones on the eastern side. The fortress was much weakened on tho 
cant hy the town which stretched to within close musket shot of 
tho enter line of works* and contained a great many and lofty 
buildings. Besides the disadvantage of the town running so 
close to the works* tho defences of the fort were impaired by tho 
village of 8angameshvar on the left of the river* nearly ophite tho 
outer gate of the fort* which communicated with the town, A 
thick grovo of mango trees* 400 yards deep* also ran along the left 
hank of tho river opposite to the south-west angle. 

/sis 1 After tho fall of Trim bat on the 24th of April ISIS* considering 

tha season too advanced for mihtaty operations, Lieutenant-Colonol 
McDowell prepared to take a position near Clulndor. But the political 
authorities deemed it important* before the rains set in* to gum a 
footing in KhAndcab* most of which was in the hands of the Arabs, 
Tho detachment accordingly marched for MAlegaon and arrived 
before the town on the 10th of May, The English force had n 
nominal strength of 083* and an effective strength of below 950 
fire-locks. 1 There were* borides* 270 Pioneers nnd a small detail 
of European Artillery* barely sufficient to Eoniith the necessary 
reliefs for the batteries. Hie day before the arrival of the 
English* the commandant ol the town* GopAhdv Rstja Bah Ad ur* 
paid a visit of ceremony to the Civil Commissioner and I acute n ant- 
Colonel McDowell, He welcomed tho arrival of tho British and 
said that Hi ere would be no difficulty in taking the piano* that, the 
fort garrison was composed of a handful of Arabs not exceeding 
100* that there were a few morn Arabs in the town* but that tin y 
were so divided amongst themselves that they could not make 
any effective opposition. Tho place* he said* wag a contemptible 
hole with a ditch not above the depth of big knee. To show 
that his account was in good faith the wily old BrAhman offered to 
remain in the British camp. Captain Briggs, resting on this inform*- 
lion, advised Liaafoniiot-tolonel McDowell at once to march tho 
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detachment through the town * hut Colonel McDowell did not 
accede to the suggestion, which would have involved tho whole 
detachment in confusion. Taking, therefore, a route at a convenient 
distance the detachment took up its ground for that day about a 
male iti front of the town. Many of the Arabs showed themselves 
along the hedges and houses armed and ready, but offered no 
violence or injur}*. The place was summoned to surrender on that 
day (15th May)* but no attention was paid to the suturnons. 

The 1 English camp was formed with its left at the meeting of tho 
Musam and Gima; and a post was established to prevent the entry 
of reinforcements, and for the same purpose bodies ot irregular horao 
were ordered to patrol round the town during the night. The 
camp was moved, on the 17th May, to the right bank of the Muaam^ 
which placed that river* then low in water, between it and the fort. 
On the same night from fifty to one hundred men joined tho 
garrison. On tho 18 th* the materials for tho batteries being 
collected in sufficient quantity, as soon as it was dark* an onfiJiiding^ 
battery of two eighteen-pounders, cno eight-inch mortar, and two 
eight-inch howitzers, was constructed for tha south face 5 and 
another, of two twelve-pounders, for tho west face. Both of these 
were fuur hundred yards from the works, at which distance was 
like wise marked out n place of arms in the centra of a grovo of 
trees, between the camp and the river. At eight at night, tho 
garrison sallied on the covering party near the place of arms, and 
directed tho Fire of their guns at tho two batteries. The sortie was 
repulsed with spirit; but with tho loss of Major Andrews wounded, 
and of Lieutenant Davis, the commanding engineer, killed. On 
tholQth, the two batteries opened, and wore answered from tho 
fort by seven guns. A company of infantry took possession of a 
breast-work in the rear of the village of Snugameskvar a littlo higher 
up tho river; and repulsed, that night, a second sortie, which was 
not unexpected* Ou the same day (19th) a body of auxiliary horse 
which had been sent to Songir, returned, and with them two weak 
companies of tho 2nd Battalion of the 14th Regiment* from Sindva. 
Next day (26th), tho enfilading butteries continued to firo p but only 
at intervals, on account of tho scarcity of shot* In order to relievo 
tho larger guns, some six-pounders were brought into position. 
The remainder of tho village of Sangameshvar, having been deserted 
by the inhabitants, was taken by tho Arabs, on being repulsed from 
the breast-work* At ten in the morning they again tried to dislodge 
tho company of Native Infantry. But in this they failed as the 
post was strengthened by two field-pieces. Meanwhile, tho 
approaches were advanced; nod* on tho 21 st* a parallel was 
completed, along tho bank of tho Mb sum, containing a battery at 
each end. The battery of three guns on the left inked tho bed of tho 
river* and the other wag prepared for breaching tho opposed angio 
of the fort-. On the 22 nd, the guns of tho fort having found the 
range of the camp* obliged it to fall back four hundred yards. The 
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Chapter XIV. breaching-battery opened with little effect against tho to wore, which 
Places of Interest. ' Ter ,° round and of good masonry. Fire was therefore directed 


' against the intermediate curtain. One of tho eufUading-’battorios 
was converted into a mortar-battery, and the other was dismantled. 
An additional pat was established on tbe bank of tbe river, near 
Sungatiii'ihw, to confine tho garrison. Some field-pieces wem 
attached to it, to boar on the gate of that side of tho fort. This 
extension of the attack was adopted in consequence of the Arrival 
of the two companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 13th Regiment 
from Jalna. 

The duty now fell extremely severely on iho troops who worn 
kept continually on the alert by the sallies of tho garrison. Little 
happened on the 23 rd except that the breaching, battery brought down 
a part of the curtain, and disclosed tho rampart-bank or faussebraye 
of tho inner fort, Ou tbe same day a body of Irregular Horso 
arrived, and on the day after a battalion of the Russell Brigade. 
On tho 35th, an explosion took place in the fort, owing to tho 
lire of the howitzers, of whieb some more bad been placed in a 
Bido-ivork or opaulment to tho right of tho brenebing-battorv. Oh the 
20 til, the breach was carried through the wall of tho inner fort On tha 
Kune day, the arrival of the 3nd Battalion of tho 17th Native Infantry 
was a most imporant addition to the strength of the besiegers. The 
twelve-pounder shots were all expended, and every heavy gun was 
run at the vent. The improvement, of the broach therefore entirely 
depended on the eighteen-pounders, and it was dangerous to fire 
toiim them tho small quantity of ammunition that remained In 
ttos state every endeavour was used to effect a slope on the flanks 
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of the breach to facilitate the ascent to thu terra olein 
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bLjleta. The storming party continued to advance under a fire of chanter ttw 
anall arm?, by which the commanding officer was wounded, mile ° P — XIT ' 
the column was under partial cover, the scaling-ladders were droned J ’ lacefl of 
from the top of the wall. The ladders failed to rtdZ S 
and Colonel Me Dowell, fleeing that there were unknown difficulties 
tuaido of the outer wall, recalled the troops. Colonel Stewart’s 

jjf?hnT*l be?OQ l “S* r / WflS mQT9 81,cce99fuI - Before day, 

0f irnLr^^ U * f T Df th - t0 ?V with the hip 

of Major Me Bean's eolumn gained the whole., J 


? D ?J ^ stonn . , tbe f °Tt had failed it was determined 
to attack from the town side. On the 29th, as a preliminary 
measure, nil the guns were withdrawn from the batteries, with 
^F^dera in the post of Sangumeshvur. 
Ji'ght and the next day the avenues connectin'- 
L ° t0 ' Vu r WlTL * ^mended ; and, on tho tot of Jim£ 
in cast, of any flooding of the river, the camp was moved 
across the river to tt spot which hud the GnwcL to to tJf 
Jhe former position continued to ho held by fifty nmk and file „f 

£ffl^* f ¥n SCOt Vt fl 2Dd KCe^ 

tho battahou of the Russell Brigade, and some Auxiliary Horse ■ 

Rattolton witb two ““P™** o 7 the 2nd 

At t f l th ° l4t 5,- Reff ?“ tlt ' ellcam J K * d °° the north side of the 
^ tt> “ tructl0n of ft w^ubt was begun in 
the rear of the old breaching battery. While by those dispositions 
the place was completely blockaded, preparations were- made for 
a fresh attack from the ophite aide so soon os a train, then on its 
way from Ahmadnagnr, should arrive During this pause in the firing 
thogamaon had time to reflect on their situation, and were alive tf 

Tboj . eDdte T re(1 t0 °^ n communication; but the 
answer to their advances leaving them no reason to expect any 
tesi iu they dechnod nil unconditional surrender, and recommenced 
hostilities. Oil the 4th of .lime, as the redoubt was finished, all 
(he troops on the right bank of the Marina, except the Russell 
Battalion uud the Poona Auxiliary Horse, were drawn to the tump; 

i d *T' tw ,V bowitaere opened on the fort from tie 

n. Ou the Cth the galleries of three mines worn begun from the 

oto^r" * L e t °T llg " itiat the ^ree opposite towers of (ho 
onler line of works But a stratum of rock prevented any but the 

right mine from being continued. Little more was done till the !Oth 
when Major Watson’s detachment of the 1st Battalion of the 4th 
Bombay Native Infantry, a detail of Artitlery with four rightecn- 
Ator^’ two tw^ve-imanders, and six mortars, arrived from 
Ahmadnagar. On the same mght the mortars wore brought into 
battery, and on the following morning opened an unrelenting 
discharge, which at eleven fired two of the ommy’s magazines 
The explosion overthrew to its fonndation a large portion of thJ 
eastern curtain of the tuner Into, exposing to view the interior of the 

Jilitton^ t? ^u jh trt ll ’ IBB1,de ? were immediately brought into 
position, to the right of tho mortar-battery, to take oil tho defences 

uoar tho breach. The remaining two wore carried down the bank 
of tho river, still farther to tho right, to breach the outer line. So 
effective was tho fire of these mortars that, on the evening of the 
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Chapter XXV. twelfth* a deputation cams from the garrison continued 

t noffotbrious till the following day. At length it was agreed that a 
Places of Interest. ^ t ; V0 twenty men should be admitted into the inner fort 

aUi/KUAo*. an< j tJj 0 British flag wua hoisted on one of the towers at three in the 
$*QF r afternoon of the thirteenth. Kest mornings the British lino was 

1SI drawn up near the outer gate; and at nine tlio garrison numbering 
BIO* forty of them Hindust&nls p inarched out and formed in front 
of it* They then grounded Lheir arms, and were conducted to a 
quarter of the town which was sot apart for their use. Lieutenant- 
Colonel McDowell returned their small daggers to many of tho 
Arabs os they were generally handed down from father to son and 
were considered almost sacred, 1 

The British loss, from the 18th to the 2 f ,ifch of May, amounted to 
two hundred and nine killed and wounded, including officers, 
among whom were the successive commandants of tho detail of 
sappers and mineral 

After the reduction of the Peshwa’s territory a considerable force 
was kept with its head-quarters at Malegaon.* 

In 1827 Malegaon had 900 bouses and 100 shops* 1 
itiKiigFuyj. Manikpunj is a ruined uninhabited fort six miles south of 

Nandgacn, and about two miles north-west of the Ktisarbilri pass. 
Captain Briggs, who visited Miiuikpunj in 1818, describes it aa a 
very low hill with an easy ascent. There were two miserable-looking 
gnteH r and a bad wall ran round the hill except a space of about forty 
yards* whore the scarp was steep enough not to require strengthen¬ 
ing. A large unfortified rock rose out of the middle of the fort, 
and filled the whole space, except a road of about fifteon paces all 
round between it and the wall. The water-supply was ample. 4 In p 
1827 dunes notes that Mtinikpunj fort was abandoned.* In 18G2 
it was described as a natural stronghold provided with cisterns* 


1 uliDWieit tkutenuit'CtikDEil McDowell to tuiiht the British colour* in tbo 

fortp the garrison demanded a written paper stating that they should have protection 
for them*elvc* and families to their destination. The paper wns written in tho 
MnrAlbl language and contained an equivocal c La use which might be mtflnud that 
the Arabs might tfO wlicr* they pleased or to their own place of JeatUHlkdL 
Captain Briggs, then C\ri\ tomPUUlQuer of Khinrleeh, Forwarded u copy of the tcrhui 
to Mr. Klphiniitedu asking for ordem Meantime tho Amt* were in confinement, and 
the matter being doubtful they were moved from Maiogaon |o Surat On their am ml 
at Snrat a# prisoners tho Attln made an insolent demand far pay from this British 
authorities there. They threatened that unless the authorities complied with Lheir 
demands, they would nttuek the castle, Orders were accordingly i^u^l that the 
Arabs should be discharged, MjvrAtha and Fcndh iri Summary, -216. 

s The de tail* m - tb i rty-three killed, including four Lieutenant* p om< Ensign, and 
twenty-eight rank md file ; and W~> wounded, two of them Majors, three LiratcnjiiitsJ 
two Rmrigtia, five sorjtinli. and 103 rank and file, including four native ofllcvn? 
IVndhAri and M&Tithfl War Papers, ri76. Tin- ordnance u&orl in the siege wera tan iron 
eightccn-puanderv, and two Iron and three braes twclv*pun<ltra, eight brum nii- 
poundcr*, 000 ten-inch mortar^ five tight inch mortars, one five and ft half inch mortar, 
two «ight-iueh h>>witzerfl, and four th e and a half inch howitzers, This ammunition 
expeuded wan eighteen peond shots, 23&o twelve-peand shots, 21 twelve- ponnd 
g^ayc shuts, fitiO six-pound shots, SO sil-ponad grape shots. OS ten-inch shslls, 1(XM 
eight-inch ilidilp 2n r i3 five and a half inch shell*, Rise eight-inch cftivuioa or mortar 
hombs, a nd 3^500 pounds of gunpowder. The sternt used were 1U.27 7 naiidbai’P l 
SOU gahiwia and 47U fasciae* L*W« ttiqgas f 134 -135. 

\ Bjoaboij p. l&tt. * CluDet 1 Itinerary, 20 * Captain Brigs** Report, 

* tlcutei Itinerary, 23, 
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t a ?f anma , d * a C *J*£ ( *» forty-five miles north-east of NsSsik, had in 
1 oS 1 a population of U/DO. The to w n belongs to the Yinck tirkar, It is 
the loncbon of the Peninsula and the Dhond and Manmfid railways. 

tho ordinary officer and a waiting-room, belonmoe to the 
i emnsiila bat used by both railways, the Dhond and Manmid 
mi l way has a temporary refresh meat room with messman and ten 
temporary bungalows occupied by an engineer and overseer, and 
tin vers and guards. There is also a temporary hospital, and 
apothecary a quarters. The traffic returns show for the Peninsula 
station an increase in passengers from 53,718 in 1873 to 228.400 in 

j-iv ’“E 00 * 3 iTom 15,889 to 30,13S tons; while for the Dhond 
* io-n D J ttere ts an inct,eaan in passengers from 51,478 
m I Si 9to 103,813 in 1880, and a Sill in goods from 2072 to 1548 
tons. Near the station is a cotton press and much cotton from 
bhanuesh and Malegaon takes rail here. The town has a post office, 

Ma rkinda, a hill fort in Katvan, 4384 feet above sea level, stands 
opposite the sacred hill of Saptaahring or Chatarsingi. Captain 
Briggs, who visited IMrkinda in 1818, described it as a small 
barren rock nsmg gnt of a Bat MB. It faced tho Bavlya-JAvlya hill, 
anti between the two, over a low neck of hill, ran the pass leading 
roia a vail to Kjt&ndesh, From this pass two roads struck in 
opposite directions, one to Mwkinda and the other to Riivlya-Javly* 
The ascent to the fort was very difficult. At the top was a door 
and a ruined wall. The water-supply was ample, but there was no 
place for storing gana eicept thatched houses whore live of tho 
J eshwa a mihtm lived. There is a peak on a tableland on the top, 
and to the south of it is a pond near an iim&ir tree called Kotitirth. 

4 eople come m large numbers to bathe here on no*moo& ifotulars 
or wmrnii amamtt/aa. There is another pool or tirth on tho summit 
called banian dal u or the waterpot, which is said to havo been built 
b) the Moghals, East of Kama ndatn are two underground magazines 
or gran&nos. To the west of the magazines is a perennial reservoir 
with excellent water called Motitfaiki. Tho old name of the hill is 
May nr Khandi or tho Peacock’s Dill.' The resemblance of sound 
him given rise to a local story that the hill is called after the sago 
JViarkandoya who lived on itam3 perau&d&d Deri to punish Bhiinfcur 
and other demons who were attacking Brdhman recluses. Under 
tlie name Mayor Khandi, Uhrkindu appears as tho place from 
which two grants were issued by the Riishtraknta king dovind III. 
m a.d. StJS (8Vmk 730). If not q Rdshtrakuta capital, it must have 
been an outpost or at least a place of occasional residence,* Under 
the Peshwiis a garrison wan kept on tho hill. Tho hill slopes 
were not originally cultivated, but crops have been grown for the 

surei'ye™ 11 ^ C * rS an ^ sevea or eight years ago the slopes wore 

„ ®£tlllior Fort in SftlSna, on a hill ahont two mile* south of 
Mill her town and 2000 feet aWe the plain, lies at the head of the 
Mnsam valioy about forty miles north-west of Mdlegaon. The hill 
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Mcluer Fort. 
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ia hnlf detached from a range which rises westwards till it culm i nates 
in S&ler about twelve miles farther west. The hill has three fortitied 
peaks near one another, Mother in the middle, Mora to the east, and 
llatgad to the west, 

Mnlhcr, the strongest of the three, and known as Bala Kilia or the 
citadel, ia about half a mile in extent * About half way up, after 
passing three gateways, conics a rolling plateau with the ruins of 
what must? have been a considerable town. There are still some 
houses q£ Kauojia BrAhnmns* seine bungalows, and a mosque, and 
some cisterns and reservoirs, 1 * 3 The whole plateau is beautifully 
wooded chiefly with mangoes and banyans. It is defended by a 
masonry' wall which runs a tong the edge of the lower slope and at 
each end is carried to the foot of the upper scarp which is about IGG 
feet high. The upper scarp is approached through the usual 
succession of gateways. The further accent is undefended until an 
angle is reached in tne natural scarp above, and the crevice leading 
thence to the plateau above the scarp is defended by a succession 
of gateways now more or less mined. The point of the plateau 
thus reached is nearly at the western end of the westmost of the 
two plateaus oE which the hill top is formed. There is a more 

E ronimeDl angle and crevice nearer the middle of the hill top, 
ut the top o£ ibis crevice has boco closed by a solid masonry wall, 
which also forms a connection between the two portions of the 
plateau which are at this point separated by a dip oi some fifty to a 
hundred feet. 


The east half of the plateau is slightly higher than the west half, 
and is defended at the point just mentioned by walla and gateways* 
which make the eastern part a citadel or inner place of defence, 
Near the third gate are three guns known as Fiifch-i-laxkfoir, 
UdmpraBad. and Sh ivprasfhJ, each seven feet long. There was a fourth 
gun called Murfrandeyo 2Vp which the British Government is said 
to have broken and sold. On the flat top inside the fort are the 
ruins of a largo court-house, rtnd a temple of Blindangnnth in good 
repair with a terrace in front bearing an inscription. Here and 
there on the slopes are about fifteen reservoirs, some tinder ground, 
others open. All of them hold water throughout the year* There are 
two ammunition magazines nad u third with three compartments. 

Ili*tory r According to a local story, during the time of the Fandnvs* Mnlher 

fort was held by two brothers, Mnyumdhvaj and Timr&dhvnj, The 
first historical reference ia in the Tfirikh-i-FirazaLilhi, which says that 
about 1340, the mountains of Mulher and S&ler were held by a chief 
named Mindeed The next mention of Mulher m in the Ain-i-Akbari 
(1590) which notices Mulher and Sdbr os places of strength, in 


1 There are ton ponrte-, five with a supply of w*ter mad fivo which dry in 

Uie hot Beamm. Oj the five which but throughout the yw thu AMf r or Fcarl 
Pond in remarkable for the excellence of ite water. There xtv temples of M*hjUle*% 
Fim, miti (jautmti. and a tomb of a MusnlmAn nitit luunotl H.lln Hr t On erne of the 
■tone pillars of thd tcknple of Gonpnti is ft Mnrrithi inaeriptinn ds,\*t\ Shttk 
<A.ft. It? 13* Puidhivi It is in foarliaAfl of PnvnAuari lettcra ami meidi tbo" 

bLiLlclmg of a iMMlnp by FmlAt>ehAb who waa then ohk-f ef Ikk^lAn. 3« abate p P 1S8. 
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Bitgl&i, 1 In iGOn the chief of Mulher atnl Sdlor furnished 3000 
men towards the force that was posted at Rdmmgnr in Dharamnur 
to gtiurd Surat from attack by Malik Arnhar of Ahmadimgar. 2 In 
JO 10 the English traveller Finch describes Mulher and Siler as fair 
CitieB where mahmudi* were coined.* They had two mighty castles 
the roads to which allowed only two men or one elephant to mss* 
On the way were eighty smsjt fortresses to guard the passnges. On 
the top of tho mountains there was good pasture with-pknty of grain 
“'i meroua ^ nil toius and streams running into the plain * In 
IC37 Mulher was attacked by a Moghal army. Trenches were 
opened and the garrison was so hard pressed that the Baglan king 
liharp sent his mother and his agent with the keys of Mulher and 
of seven other of his forte.* In l(J(i3 the hi!! forts of Mulher 
and baler were m the bands of Shivdji.* In 1665 Tborenot calls 
Mauler the chief town in Bfiglfc. * Io 1672 Mulher and Siler were 
plundered by Shivd]i> In \{}7n it is shown as Mauler in Prror’s 
map. In IdSO the commandant of Mulher mndo an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize AtirangzeVi rebel soil prince Akbnr. 10 In 1682 
all attempts to toko Safer by force haring failed, the Mulher 
commandant IsekuAmkhtiii induced the Sriler commandant to 
Burrendor (he fort by promises and presents. 11 In 1750 Tieffenthaler 
describes Siler ami Mulher, one cuj the top and the ether in tho midtllo 
of a uiil,aa very strong eminences built with eicolleat skill, connected 

SkSSftSfS.ft? T k Ji "2-' kte3 ' ntid toiweain the 

middle of the bill. 15 In tho third Mardtha w« r Mulher surrendered 
to the British on the 15th of July ISIS, An amnesty was granted 
to Batnctiamiro Jandrdan Fadnnvts who held the fort for tho 
Murfithfa. Tho surrender of Mulher ended the third Marftha war 11 
In 1626 a Committee of Inspection described Mulher us a high rock 
of an irregular and rugged shape and of a large area, towering above 
and within the precincts of a lower fort. 'The approach to the lower 
defences was easy and practicable for loaded cattle; apd it was 
tolerably defended by a Ime of works and gates, running along tho 
north and east side. To the north were two gateways, the first 
protected by two large towers without a gate ; tho second without 
towers but with a gate in fair repair, only that the wicket was missing. 


* J»Udwm* Ain i.Althin, IL 73, According to the load story darins Mootml rnlo 
tho iurt w*, owned by tw-i> imlenuisdeat Kahntdy* dusto I'rempshih an," Ihl^inrhUH 
Those ohief# hold about 1500 viltagL!*, the present district of Biiflirj am I the Uaui'A 
They were- very neh and had jewf-b of great value and a while elephant. 'I^io 

raquirad the two dhrele to h.nnage at Delhi. The chiefs rtf JJT«d the 
V.i*' ° f tw dy e yoara but had then to surrender, The country f 01 to the 
ttoghola and the puns and the white elephant went to Delhi, 1 “ 

3 w atfl&n a Gtljarit, GS, 

• The modm vdi ,peril ape called after the GnjaiHt king Mahmud Beaada [ltitt-lSllt 

v*n«l in value from )*, to Is. 6/. (aa. 8-12), WotmaSi fieiartt. In (S Ji 

* tweh in We Voyages, VOL 278. » Elliot an t liU*, n , Vo" $6 

MJrmey Historical Pragnicnta, 22. r Voyages. V. 2*7. ’ 

• Urines Historical hregmenta, 23* Sentt’a Deccan, II. 25, 27. 

*»* Awount, IK1. “ Elliot and Dawson, VTI. 

M Elliot and IX wson, Vl[, 312, 11 Des. HL»t ot Genii de rind*' T ■*« 

9 Wld Manilla Wore, 331-382. The fen of tlK-^A 1 !! ^- . 
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Tlio lower fort contained a village or petto) with many house®, 
most of thorn empty. It was well supplied with water from reck- 
cut cisterns, and appeared to have every requisite for a considerable 
settlement. The ascent to the upper fort was by a narrow winding 
and precipitous pathway at every turn well commanded from above. 
Within one or two hundred yarda of the top began a line of parallel 
defences of eight well built curtains at equal distances from each 
other which continued to the entrance by two strong gateway a 
leading to the top. Inside the fort there were only two buildings, 
ruinous and uninhabited, but numerous sites showed that it must 
once have held a large population. Thera was a good water-supply 
in ponds and reservoirs, and there were some dry and secure 
store-rooms large enough to hold provisions and ammunition for a 
toiifjidcrable garrison for ft JCfif. Nature bad done so much for the 
strength of the upper fort that there had been no occasion to add 
artificial works. The Committee recommended some slight repairs 
to the gateway and that a native officer with twenty-five militia or 
uffwMifjTf should be stationed on the hill. In 1*02 the fort was 
described as in a strong natural position on a high hill very diflicnlt 
of access. 1 

Mora port rises on a square terrace-like peak On the east of the 
hill. Thu ascent is by reck-cnt steps from the foot of tho hill. The 
fort is said to have had walls and a rampart of laterito and mortar 
jniLsonry and fire gateways along the ascent well flaukod and defended. 
All of these have fallen out of repair. Inside are five rock-cut 
cisterns bolding water throughout the year and on the hill top is a 
reservoir which runs dry in the hot went hern TherO^ are several 
buildings within the fort most of them out of repair. They consist 
of h mdar or office, a terrace-roofed stone building with wooden 
pillars, a shrine or of a of JShndati guilth, a ling of Mahfidev, and tho 
tomb of a Musa!mix* saint Besides these there arc- several rock-cut 
cellars for grain and ammunition. At tho foot of tho hill there is 
said to have been a settlement o£ FcndMris. 

Na'gpur in XdndgsQnjon the railway about throe miles aorih-enst 
of MrininAd, with in lo81 a population of 255, has a carved 
Hemndpauti temple thirty-four feet long by twenty-sis; broad 3 

Naitalj a small village about three miles south-east of Ndsik l with 
in 1881 a population of 641, has a yearly fair held on FoshShudha 
14th (January] in honour of Matobadov, lasting for eU days. About 
5000 people assemble from tho neighbourhood. 

Nampur, fifteen miles north-east of Satrim, with in 1831 a 
population ol 8388, has a yearly fair in the month of Chaitra (March- 
April). Tho fair is attended by about 10,000 persons and lasts for a 
week. 

Wa'ndgaoiijtliohead-qtiftrtersof the Niudgnon sub-division, with 
in 1881 a population of 4416, is a station' on tho Peninsula railway 
about sixty miles north'east of Nfcik* This is the nearest station 
to tho Elura caves in the Niz&m's territories with which it ia 
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collected ty o made-road of forty-four miles. The town bus tho 
ordinary aubnli visional revenue and police offices and a post office. 
The railway station is comfortable with good refreshment and 
waiting rooms. Seventy-five yards behind the station is a traveUera* 
bungalow with three rooms. 

The station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 
28*748 in JS73 to 37,125 in 1881, and in goods from 876Q to 16,272 
tons. 

Na/ndm% near the meeting of the Kadva and Godavari about 
mx miles south of Niphdsl, with in 1881 a population of 1403 p has, 
on a small rocky islet p a temple of Mjidhyaniesbvar Mahddey, said to 
bo about 200 years old. The temple is a plain building of stone 
and mortar (42 r x 30" x 2r). There is a ball or sfliAdmoiKfap with 
email arched entrances, and in front of it is a lamp-pillar or dipmdl 
five feet round and nine feet high. The whole is surrounded by a 
mined wall. The lamp-pillar has an inscription, dated 1738* 
recording the name of an ascetic, * 1 Besides this there are smaller 
temples of Siddheahvar, Mrigayyadbeshvar, MaMdev* and Ganpati. 
On the bank of the Godavari is a stone tomb called Agar, about 
cloven feet square and two feet high. It is said to be about ninety 
years old and to have been erected on the spot where an officer of 
Holkar was buried. 

Na'sikr in north latitude 20° mid east longitude 78° 51', the head¬ 
quarters of the Niisik District, lies on the right bank of tho 
Godavari, about four miles north-west of the N&sik Road station 
on the Peninsula railway, with which it is joined by a bridged and 
metalled road, Tho 188b census returns show that Nliaik is the 
sixteenth city in the Bombay Presidency, with a town si to of 357 
acres and a population of 24,101 or sixty-seven persons to the 
square acre. 

From the railway station the road pisses north-west across an open 
arable plain. About three miles to the west is a group of steep 
bare hills, the eastern end of the Anjaneri-Tritubak range. In 
n low scarp that thus along tho north face of the pointed hill 
furthest to the east are the Pdndu Lenfc l a group of old (bx, £00- 
A-i?', 600) Buddhist caves. To the north of the station the ground 
rises slightly and the soil grows poorer. In the distance about ten 
miles to the north is tho rough picturesque group of the Bhorgad- 
ltiiinscj hills with the sharp cone of the CMmbhdr Cave bill closer 
at band to the right, and on a clear day behind the CMmbMr Cave 
hill tho mgged broken line of the Chdndor range stretching Far to 
the east. About a mile from Niislk, near the hollow of the Sasardi 
stream, the country grows richer. It is parcelled into hedged fields 
and gardens and adorned by groves and lines of well-grown 
mango trees. The road crosses the Nrisaidi a little below a rocky 


1 The hucriptioti ij, fi4dt J£G7 P Siddhsfrihi udm Mmmi*ttTe Y Shv<l m n md#* 13, 
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Chapter^ XIV, barrier which during tho rainy season forms a pretty waterfall. A 
Places of Interest, above the waterfall on the right bank ure the builJinjs of tho 
now Government distillery. To the north of the Nnsardi the country 
continues rich and well tilled Close to N&sik, to the north-west, the 
Goddvuri is hid by a long line of high ground which with four or 
five spurs to the east and aontli rises red with housetops and 
crowned with lofty trees si sty to seventy feet above the road. At 
the south-east of the town tho station road is joined from the right 
by the east branch of tho Bombay-Agm road from the hollow^ of 
the Nagjhiri stream which forms the eastern limit of Nftsik. TLb 
road then passes west, with the town on the right and the MLars' 
quarters on tho left, to the tvlrainnii or crooked, also known as the 
Gitt-jxiyri or seven-stepped, well where the Agra road turns to the 
sonth and the town road turns to the north. A short distance along 
the Agra road on the loft is the travellers' bungalow and on tbe right 
a road leads to the residences of tho European district officer a. 
The ground in the neighbourhood is prettily broken by banks and 
knolls shaded by lofty mango tamarind and banyan trees. 

The town of Nfaik lies on both sides of the GodAvari. Tho part 
of tLfj tirer ou which is built is in alinpci likfl cm invcrtfid S 

with a bend first to the right and then to tho left. Tho city 
contains three main divisions : Old NAsik, the sacred settlement 
of Punch vati,^ a place of no great size on the left or east 
bank of the river; middle or Musalman Nasik, formerly called 
Gdshanubad or the City of Roses, on the right bank and to 
the south of Ranchmti; and modern or Mar&ha Xiisik, also on 
tho right bank, lying north and west of Mugalmiia Ndsik and 
west of Panchvati. Tho most important of theso three divisions 
ia middle Nfeik across the river and to the south of Panchvati. 
Though to distinguish it from the western suburbs which were 
added by the Marathfo it is known as Masalman Kasik, middle 
/ v* - ?? f 131 Hindu settlement. It is mentioned under the name 
of fsasik ra Inscription 87 on the Bharhut stnpa in the Central 
Provinces about b,c. 200 and in Inscriptions 19 and 21 in the 
Randu caves about five miles to the south of NAsik of ncarlv tho 
same age, J 

The Marritbi proverb that Nrfsik was settled on nino hills 1 supports 
the view that the origin of the name, or at least the Brahcmn 
interpretation of the name, was tTavskikh or the Kino-peaked. Except 
Chitraghanta in the north which is isolated or nearly isolated, 
the hills on which NAsik is built are spurs stretching from a central 
plateau rather than a line or a group of separate hills. 

Its narrow winding streets and frequent hills make Ndrik a 
difficult town to understand. The following is perhaps the best 
° 111 ^ visit the different parts of tbo city. Bgriimiiiz 

r SOUt ^ 1 ' 1 to trough the western and northern suburbs 
which form modem or Martha NAaik; then turning by tho north 
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to come back to tho main crossing of the river, unci, after visiting 
Panebvati, to return across the river to B&l&ji’s temple, and pass up 
the Aiain Baz&r to the Collector's office. Prom the CollecWa office 
to p;tsa south along one of the main roads to the City Cross or 
I lunulia, from Tiundha to climb south or south-east and visit the 
Jama mosque which is an old Hemridpunti temple and the Old Fort 
ea9t J. fln<1 40 retfficti to the Trimbak Gate in the west by tho 
darghu or Pirzdda’s tomb and the coppersmiths 1 quarter. The high 
ground near the dargha commands a view of most of die southern 
quarters in which there are few objects of interest. 

From the crooked or seven-stepped well in the south-west the town 
rontl turns to the north, by th$ past office and the new mutton-market* 
through a fairly busy and well-to-do quarter to tho Trimbak Gate, To 
the north-wedt, outride of the Trimbak Gate, the road runs through 
tho Mar&thi Nava Pura or New Suburb. For a time it passes among 
poor untidy houses, till, after crossing the small dry bad of the north 
branch of the Sarasmti, it reaches a group of large mansions, most 
of them, like Baja iIlitL-dur^s* turning to the high road only a plain 
siaB-wall. Beyond tho large mansions, on lightly rising ground, is 
the northern quarter of the city, part of the Peshwk^ New Nfeik, 
which during tho latter half of the eighteenth century was enriched 
by the spoils of India. It is crowded by large well kept houses. 
The top of one of the largest mansions, KtfiriWs or the FeshWs 
Old i aface, now the Court-house, commands a view of the long 
stretch of red tiled roofs that elope gently south to the Sarasvati and 
cover the rising ground to the flouth^cast of the stream. To the 
south-west rise the picturesque peaks oE the Trimbak range ending 
eastwards in the Pdndu Caves hill; to the west are groves of fine 
trees; to the north, beyond a thick cluster of honse roofs, is the 
Godavari and n well-wooded plain with the Bhorgad-Eilmse] hills hi 
the distance j and to the east, hidden by trees, lie tho river and the 
temples and rest-houses of FandivatL 

Beyond the Court-house the city ends northwards in the beautiful 
and richly ornamented temple of f^tmdnrNfirdynn, It stands on rising 
ground near where the Godfivari enters the town, and takes Its first 
bund to the right, 1 o the west of the temple is the Sati Gate, and on 
the river bank, about fifty yards outside of the gate, are several plain 
stone platforais which mark the spot where Hindu widows used to bo 
binned, Across the river, in tho hollow of tho first bend, lies 
firum Kxmd or E4m J s Fool, the holiest spot in Nilsik, surrounded 
by handsome shrines temples and rest-houses* and with tho white 
dome of Kapdleshvar's temple rising behind it + To the aonth and 
east, of Sundar KdrAymi's temple lies AditvAr Beth or the Sunday 

ard a quarter chiefly of Kunbis and Brahmans* with many 
large well-L miiI t houses. A winding lane leads down a slope past 
tho FeshWs New Palace now the Collector's office. From 
this the Main Market* a flat crowded road, between rows of 
sweetmeat-sell era and doth and brass ware shops* turns east to tho 
river, on which it opens just above the large and rich bnt plain and, 
ngly temple of BstnjL Along the flat river bank runs a strong 
idonc wall* and above the wa.1l rises a row of lofty buildings chidly 
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temples and rost-honses. At the edge of the river bank* just under 
tine wall, are clusters of small stone shrines and tombs built in 
honour of ascetics In the river bed, surrounded by water when tho 
river is in flood, arc many temples sod memorial buildings. Close 
at band are the square Kapurt-hhla tower and the clumsy Tiirakeskvar 
temple smeared with white and red wash, and further north is the 
elegant outline of the black stone temple of Nflkanfcheahv&r. 

At the sacred crossing between BriMji'a and the Ituineshvar or 
Nartiahaokaris temples* the whole breadth of the river-bed is 
leaved with dressed atone broken by Bights of one or two steps 
and by many small Mahidev shrines which are hidden in times of 
flood. Over the greater part of the river-bed, on the plinths of 
the temples, across the sloping pavements, and along the lines of 
steps, arc crowds of gaily dressed water-carriers* loungers, anil 
bathers Thera is also a sprinkling of ascetics and beggars and 
groups crossing the river, for the stream rims low in the fair season 
and even during the rains the water is seldom rnoro than waist* 
deep* On the lew eastern bank, surrounded by water in times of 
flood, stand the black stone temples of Ramedhvar or N4rnahankar 
girt with a high stone wall with a belfry in the centre of the west 
wall and ornamental corner domes* Further up are temples of 
Uahtidev and Ram with graceful porch dome and spire which were 
built at the close of the eighteenth century by the pious Indor princess 
AlmlydMi (1705 -l 79o)> Above them, near where the small stream 
of the Arums fulls into the river, is Rim’s Pool, its banks covered 
with temples shrines and rest-houses and crowded with pilgrims 
and bathers. Beyond these are Lrvkskm&n J s Pool and Vithoba J s 
temple, and on rising ground behind Rim's Pool, at the top of along 
flight of stone steps, is the large white-domed temple of Kapaleshvar, 
From KapaleshvaTj between rows of rest-houses temples and 
untidy dwellings, a rough winding road leads to the great wall 
that surrounds Ram jin or Kala Rfiui's temple. The temple is in 
the centre of a large sp*ce uneloged by arched cloisters. To the 
eftiifc of the main building is a handsome assembly-hall, which with 
the simple and massive masonry of the temple make one of the 
handsomest modem buildings in Western India* About 200 yarda 
north east of Rdmji J s temple is Situ Guinpha or Situ J * Cave an 
underground shrine, and a few yards to the north are sumo old 
banyan trees which am believed to represent the five banyans from 
which Pfliiehvnti took its namei Through south Panehvati a roughly 
pved road winds buck towards tho river between rows of largo 
irregular houses. Except for its temples and line t rees Punchvat i is 
a place of little interest or beauty* A stretch of nock and sand m 
the low bank of the river is the site of the chief fair weather market 
in Xtaik* The site of tho market commands a good view of 
htusnlmELD and Mm-tUlii Nhsik. Th e river bank which is fringed with 
temples and shrines rises slightly to the north and i a covered with 
large and lofty bouses. From this it sinks to the low tbieklv-built 
venire of the city and again slopes upward* at tint crowded and 
then with fewer buildings till, near the second bend of the river, it 
eudjs in a flat-tapped bind about eighty feet above the river bed. 
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Crossing back from NAmshankaria temple to B^lijTa temple, a Chapter XIY. 
pliort distance along- the river bank leads south to the Delhi gate. 77 » 

From this the Delhi gate road passes south to the Cross or Timidha, &0I AateiM* 
Most of the houses in this part of tho city are plain and ogly, but KAsiil 
aome r notably iMMji Thfikur’s on the right close to the Tiundlia, have Dtecriptian. 

plain massive teak pillars with richly carved capitals anti brackets 
supporting balconies faced with varied and delicate tracery. From 
the Cross the best way to the south-east of the town i* perhaps by 
the Madhali lane up Ganesh bill and across Sou dr All to the Jama 
mosque. This is a plain stone building of considerable size and m 
good repair. It is interesting because a doorway in the north wall 
and the principal entrance m the east show that the mosque is made 
from an old Hindu temple. The temple belonged to MnMlukghmi 
whose broken image Is said to bo kept in a shrine of that goddess 
in a suburb of tbo same name to the south of the town. Further 
east* the high ground ends iu the New Fort or Navi Gadtii, whoso 
bars flat top is adorned by a magnificent and very old banyan tree. 

On a small spur to the north of the New Fort is the Potters 1 
quarter, and to the north-east of the Potters 1 quarter, separated by a 
deep hollow, is tho bare top of the Old Fort or Jum Gadhl. The old 
gateway and walls have been curried away and no truce of building 
is left except a small ruined mosque on its western crest. Thg cast 
Bombay-Agra mad passes round the foot of tho old fort, along the 
hollow of tho Ndgjhsri streamlet* It creases the river by a low 
paved way built in horse-shoe shape, tho road on either side running 
about eighty yards up tho river. Below the crossing b a sloping 
pavement for bathing and drawing water, and doso to the right 
bank, surrounded by the stream in times of flood, is the handsome 
atone temple of Tdlkutc, Further down lies the ferry boat with 
two landing piers and raised wire rope. Close to it is the Hindu 
burning-ground. Eastward, beyond the hollow of the Nfigjhirij the 
south bank again rises and stretches east in broken hillocks. 

The best general view of the river and city of Ndaik is from 
Mr. Raghoji Sdnap J s residence on the crest of the high bluff to the 
west of the old fort, a little below the second bend of the river* 

Down tho centre, gay with loungers and bathers, winds the 
broad Godavari, its hanks lined and its rocky bed dotted with 
shrines, monuments, and temples* During the rainy months a 
swift muddy current fills the bed from bank to bank, and in the 
fair season a clear slender stream winds among the pavumenta, 
ateps^ and shrines. Along the west hank tho high southern bluff 
of Gunesh hill slopes northwards to the Saras vat i in an unbroken 
stretch of rod tiled roofs. Beyond the Saras vati, hidden by trees 
and broken by spires and pinnacles, the roofs rise slightly to the 
high ground at the first bead of the river. In tho centre of the 
low eastern bank, behind its fringe of river-sido shrines and 
temples, lies the town of Panchvati, its largo red roofs relieved by 
the white domes of Kapileshvar and the black spire mid gilded 
pinnacle of Rdinji's temple. To the south stretch rich gardens 
and sugarcane fields, fenced by trees and high hedgerows, and 
all round are groves ol liaudsercie tamarinds, tiWftff* banyans, and 
h 23-53 
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mangoes. North of these (pores a wooded plain stretches to a 
low tableland whoso ends rise into sharp conical hills, in the ea-t 
moat of which is carved a group of Join temples known its the 
Cbitmbhsir caves. Behind this nearer range is an irregular group 
of higher and more ragged hills. Begi nning from the right, the first 
of these hills is known at5 Juhati Td'di the Brawl Hill. The higher 
level-topped hill to the loft is Enin's Bedstead or Bdma&j Kill* where 
liiiui used to rest. The bill with three knobs further to the loft is 
the Monkey's Tail or Mnkud Shopin, and to the left of it is Muni 
Mfaliari the Silent Old Woman, Further to the loft and close at 
hand is Suliya or the Cone, the westmost point of the plateau which 
ends eastwards in the ChAmbhir Hill. Behind Sutiya, at about the 
same distance as Mind is Dhair or Bluirgad the Black 

Fort, with an excellent quarry from which the stone of Kala Kim's 
temple is said to have been brought. To the left tho last in the 
range is Jiudtuncii or the Hill of Weeping because, it is said, 
of tho j uugliness of the pass over it. In clear weather the rugged 
forms of the Chtfndor range may bo seen stretching east behiocllha 

S Lambh/ir hill. From Mr, Kagkoji’s house, through the Sonar 
It and Budhvdr Path wards, a winding road leads south-west to 
the Pirzadas tomb or Darghti, From high ground near the to rub 
the greater part of tho southern wards of the town, in which there 
is little of interest, may bo seen. From the Duryha ward a path 
leads west to the old Coppersmiths’ quarters or Juni Tdtobat AlL 
a busy prosperous part of tho town with some well-carved house 
fronts, file circuit of the town is completed at Trunbak Cate in 
tho south-west comer of Old T&inbat il l. 

The 1 climate of Ndsik is healthy nnd pleasant. Even in May 
though during the day the wind is hot, tho nights arc cool mid 
refreshing The prevailing wind is westerly. Observations taken 
hot ween IS. f and 1881 show that for upwards of ton months the 
wind was from tho west of north anil south, and that during cue 
month only it blew from north-east or south-east. The avemsre 
yearly rainfall during the ten years ending 1S80 was 28 3 G inches 
The least fall was 1814 inches in 1876 and the heaviest 50 07 inches 
VU 1 TJ " 3 meai1 ? carl ? tomparat™ during tbs same period was 

it* ^r r5 rr^ ium hotas ? 9 - nmj *•»»«"«* 

Uic t!i.-.u.li-rat« for the same poriud slio^ an uf -18’11 tho 

thousand an abnormally high rile in so healthy a climate as 
llie dealh-rtfc waa lowest, 32-03 the thousand, in IS71. and highest, 
,8 40 in IS id, the year of unusual reinfall. The great mortal* v i ri 
IS 18 was duo not to cholera or Small-pox but to fever ami in fl * e „ 
degree to bowel complaints, diseases which art? always most fetal in 
seasons of excessive damp. The death-rate amonAfS, * ■ 

estreindy high In Mr. Hewlett’s opinion the high dcath-mtT in 
Msik is chiefly due to impure water a,id imperfect dramaim Tim 
sumtary condition of Nttsik hns a special importance faernu£. « , ! 
one of tho chief centres of pilgrimage, if inteciiuiia di=™" Vf 'V* 
out in Sfoik, it is likely to bf ££&£ S? 5 S 
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Tho proverb N&tik nav leMwr tw£aui7d, N&sik was settled on nino 
bills, supports the view that the name Nastk is probably the Sanskrit 
ntu ifhikh or tho nine-pointed. The total of nine bills was probubly 
chosen rather for its holiness than its accuracy. Even if the 
number was at one time correct the filling of hollows by earth and 
ruins has made the limits of the hills difficult to trace. Their 
enumeration differs; the following- scorns on the whole tho most 
generally received and tho most correct account. Beginning with tho 
east* tho first hill is tho Juni Gndhi or Old Fort, no alluvial mound 
SrUTeiityoreighty feet high and 410 feet long by 320 feet broad, of which 
boiho fifteen to twenty foot on tho top seem to be artificial* The 
north side, which overhangs the river, is steep and to the east south 
and west deep gullies cut it off from the rest of the town. Except 
a ruined mosque no trace of its buildings remains. The second hill 
lies to the south-west of tho Old Fort. It is known as the New 
Fort or Navi Godin and was the site of the Musalumn Court-house 
and of several large mansions. Except a fine banyan tree and an old 
cistern almost no truce of the old buddings remains. Deep hollows 
mark off tho Now Fort on the north tho east and the south. To tho 
west the ground is on the same level os its flat topi This high 
ground ends southward in the Pathdnpara quarter in a small hill 
called Konkani Tek or East Konkaui Kill Further west it forms 
the JogvAda Tek or Jogie* Hill which is now divided into two parts* 
J%v4dk in the south and Dargbn to the north* both of which 
according to local accounts were included in tho early Hindu Jogis* 
bill. Tho high central Land cuds towards the west in Mhosrul Hill, 
perhaps in Mnaalinfin times the brocade or maxhnt weavers 5 hill* now 
believed to bo called after tho grid Mhasoba but the shrine is modern. 
The height to the east of Mhasrul hill is Diugar Ali Hilh which 

C s eastwards into the high level of the west of the New Fort* 
eon Diugar Ali hill and the New Fort the high central plateau 
cuds northward, over the river in two hills: Muhnliikskmi Hill 
also called Jfkaa mosque Hilt or Son dr Ali Hill on the east* and 
Gan pati's Hill on the West. The ninth hilt is sin isolated steep height 
on the river bank closely covered with houses, a considerable distance 
to the north of Gan pat i*s hill and between the Nav gate and the Delhi 
gat e. This is called Chitraghonta's Hill after a shrine of the goddess 
Cbitragbaiita on the hill top. 

The natural drainage of the town or hath i of N&ssk is north and 
north-east to the Goddvari j east nud south-cast to the Ndgjhiri^ 
ivldch winds round the town to the south and east and pins the 
Godavari close to tho crossing of tho cost Bombay-Agra roadj and 
west and north-west into the ^arssvati, which skirts tho west and 
north-west of the town and falls into the Godavari near tho Delhi 
gate. The Marat ha suburb or ptira, except a little in the north 
which drains into tho (iudf£vftri p discharges its water east an si south- 
east into tho Saras vat i + A small area in tho north of Pnuchvivti 
drains into tho A run a aud a considerable section m tho south from 
both sides dmina into the V&gh&di or Yarau* Tho rest slopes west 
to tho Gpdjlvari. Tho four minor streams, the Nagjlurh Sams vat i ¥ 
Artina, and Vrigluidi* are dry during the fair weather and seldom 
have much water except in the highest floods* The Godavari which 
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Chapter XI7. either directly or indirect^ Waives the whole of the town dminago 
Places of Interest P 4 ^ through Ntokm adonble curve or inverted S from north-west 

Kism. ZjZfT*- , Th " ** ° f «»"■ -itLin 25TSS2TS 

JTo/iir al Draiutt-jt. iV Ty' C ^ ', 1 t,c between Jrnnppfe steps on the right 

and the Ddngni■ landing ou the left, it takes a irradt.nl bend to the 

SvIrS^f'" 9 *T h T? lietWeen and N&ikabout 

*{"*■■ .f* r ns ^ A.shra gate where it turn a to the east 

* J !.. 1 I 116 < r,ver - btM | 1S , two hundred yards broad. Host 
of tbe bottom is trap rock but there are notches 

eSTt 'ft ' vl , K,le ^- th ° ft ' ,£? river £** covers water 
maSn at 5**: f^A Du r ,n ? “«cb of the rains there is a bmad 
T * !T **** tie 51< ^ es , ftB< * patches of dry rock in the centre of tile stream 
In the fair season the stream shrinks ton narrow thread, aud toward* 
£*2 01 Wwcjtter the current E 

ri 7Ti ““ ^ 

come to drink and ,n bnthn in £S pot" 

ie city of Nosik includes three main parts. Old \4sik or 

Panchvati; end modem N&i X " tXXXkof Sri 

tSaTSg nuJ •»«» ■»* ™V o Mt£ s-s r 

to'Xt-So ti,o vSSU^SJl 'X ** ^ «w2?i5 

“nXdZblf < X t u?°t.^- T ° tb » 7 «‘°t rtn VdgKfr'n 

Pnnchvnti, „ died (~Xcc Ucd.Td X' k"*T'' i‘ 
and mined Marrithi rnAhtiuha i J™ 2 ** oesideg i ta. temples 

of Which hard been built within^ tlm ^ at? 6 r ° J9t ’ 1,0ll9ra "overal 
merchants of Bomlwiv. The inhabits* ^" l, I ^_Jj e,lrR by Hhdtin 
Sonars, reasons, religious Wirnr? ITo tihifl ™ aB 8* davits, 

Komtis. Some of them are weTdtclo l ’l "' X ° H Bhil< b nfl(l 
eastern parts of IWbvati ou both^ sides of th^ns? iJJZ* f Th ° 
f° acl ■*« well wooded with sonic lofty md 
tamarind and banyan trees. ^ ‘ B beautifully grown 

- A *» rive, 

jaburlis of K%dipnm and KivihJn" on 
foad separates it from Mjfcilnkahini and the tLp ^Uion 

the wert the Navi para road and S i ^ Mh * r ‘l 04 ***’, on 

Kncdpnn, „ tbe K SSfiS. Z( l^Xu .TY 51 

north the Sarasynti separates it from the m*Hli " C3t , nt1 ^ P® 1 ^ of the 

T >c nr ^ Q t W „ ■ J 

mcc ° mLl ^ teen toatribn^d bn Hr. P.^ 
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parts by a tine wliicb passes oast through the Trimbnk gate up Chapter XIV. 
the piwed elopo of tho PirvjAri Ghat across KAzipuru road and putm oflntareiL 
Banka r Alihan d then by an imaginary I hie north-east and east across mi ™^8 

tho New Fort or Navi Gad 111 kill and down the hollow between tho NIfik* 

Old and the New Fort hills east to the site of tho old DarbAr gate. 

Of these two divisions that to the north is tho kasha or town proper 
and that to the south is the KoKipum or Kazi's suburb. The kimha 
proper includes fourteen in ain divisions* These a re, beginning in 
tho north, Somviir Peth, Chitraghanta, Vakil’s Quarter Mhasrtil 
Hill, Tambat /ili, Dargha, Dingnr Ali, an unnamed block for 
which MadhaJi is suggested* Ganesti Hill, BudhvAr Poth, Sonar 
j&Ji f Ndikviklijiuniji KumbhArr&da, and Jam Gadki or the Old 
Fort. The KAzi’r suburb, beginning from the west, includes 
Konkampum, Jogvada, MultAnpum, Knl Al p ura, K flz Epnra, Ord n Bdzar, 

Chopmandoi, Katkada, Fnthdnpura, and Navi Gad hi or the New 
Fort, The limits of the sub-divisions are complicated and in some 
cases nro disputed, Tho simplest way to describe their boundaries 
and relative positions seems to boj keeping the southern division 
distinct from the northern division, to begin at the Trimbok gate in 
the west, pass cast through the southern quarters to the New Fort ; 
then to describe the northern division beginning from tho Old Fort in 
tho east and working back to the central Cross or Tiundhfl; from 
Tiundha to cross north-east to the river, pass north to the Delhi gate, 
and then south through the western quarters to Trimbuk gate. 

On entering the town by the Trimmk gate and passing along the 
Pinjdri Ghat road the land on the left or north is in the Jogvrida 
sisli-division. JogY in a qn the north is separated by the PidjAri 
Ghrit from Dfirgha, tho head-quartora of the PirzAdds, quo of the 
two leading Musalmdn families of Nosik ; on tho oast tho Kuzipura 
gate road separates it from KAzipum; on the south it is bounded 
by MultAupura j on the south-west by Konkanipnra j and on tho west 
it- ends in a point at Trimbak gate. JogvAda hill which fills the 
eastern part of the di vis Lon and str etches north into tho Dargha 
division is oro of tho nine hills of Ndsik, and is said to have been a 
settlement of Jogia when Nosik was taken by tho Mu sal mans. 

The people, who are all Musalmans chiefly messengers and dust- 
washers, arc generally badly off li ving in poor houses. Korean miBA, 
the south -westdivision of the town, is called after a settlement of 
Konkani MusalmAns who am chiefly rice-dealers and am wall-to-do 
living in middle class houses. It is bounded on the north by 
Jogviidaj on tho east by Kaldlpitra, and cm tho south and west 
by the station road. The north-west end of Jogvitda hill ia 
known as West Konkani Tek or MU, to distinguish it from East 
Konkani hill in Pathtfnpura. MitltAsfejra, which lies to the 
north-east of Ronknnipura, stretches os far east as tho Kaziptim 
gate road. It is bounded on the north by JogvAda, on tho east by 
Kdsipura, on the south by K&MIpora, and on the west by 
Konkanipura The people of this Hub-division are chiefly Mu oilmans 
who sell and other dry fish. They are badly off/most of them 

living in poor and n-tnall houses. To tho south of Midtinpura is the 
small somewhat ill-defined quarter of tho pulae-dealers or KuIAIh, 
known ne KaUlpura. The people aro most of them well-to-do and 
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Chapte^ XIV- live in good houses, KAunrcRA is bounded on the north by 

Places of Interest, Multfinpurft, onthe east by Lrdu Bassdr and Cbopmandai, on the 
jy lx lKj aoutli by th& station road* and on the west b y Koukanjpnm To 
§Hlr-Zfiiim>nt of Kaldlpura is Choptuandai. the market gardeners' (iniirter, 

which, except a few houses that straggle sooth to the Mhdrvrtda. lies 
to the north of the station read. Choi-mandai, apparently the fuel 
market j is bounded on the north bj the gout hern fringe of .Kitaj p uni 
which is known as Urdu Tinzdr, on the east by Urdu Ba^r; on 
the south by the MhArvida, and on the west by KnlalpunL The 
people of this subdivision are mostly Malis, husbandmen and 
legen fle-scllera They are a middling class, living’ in middling and 
poor booses. I rom Uhopmnndai Urdu Bazar passes east as far as 
the Bhagw gate, the houses lying chiefiy alnisg the north side of the 
Urdu Ilaadr road between KahHpuin and tlio Bhagur gate. Urdu 
£ if£* " b ™ n ™ the north by Ktkijjnra, on the east by 
Katbftda i .oti the south byChopimmdd, and on the west by Kaldlpnra. 
The poop o arc turners TLakurs, Parfleshi Telia, and 'Musal.idns 
J a l a ,1^,11 rT ^ r "' J*>H ollar ?- bMe-dyera, and horse-sheer*, 
nnvth Of n l n ° E - ,u mitj dbng and poor houses. To the 

SAW i L f JU i BaZ % r ia I 4 Z1 t ErRA ' tI,a ^ttlemcnt of the Krisi 
of \AVt h ° I 01 ’ 11 'r T ° , T ° f , thfi two Mnsalmdn families 

lt iN pTh 1 18 ^rJT 1 ° n t ?7 aorth h ? Both, on the cast 

L“Sf PQrfl ' °j *i e Ur,il i Basiilr, and on the west 

ifuiSSSSaJd & fth' ° P ' 1 ’ * a >P 60 P le of tbi3 ^division are 

■ iji“* i bhim P ,!j - raost of them well-to-do and living in 
middle dass houses. To the east of Ktoipum, and separated from 

L Ah i It P4 !? L ^ Pin ^ It « bounded on the north by 

t A t t 'r “? N 7! ijndUi >™ th * oast b ? Kathada, on the south 
hy Kathada, and on the west by Krfzipura. The people of this 

fiub-dmsion are MusnWms, Cliirabh&s, Mfills, audSdlis. They 
EE£? °5 7.°?* > tbGm living in poor houses. To the south of 

tbi, suli-divisim nri chiclty M wd, 0 d n , tr P° 'TP. 1 ? rjf 

Tk.y a™ Ladlj- on. JSS K “Sin 
To tho north of Knllodn i 8 N»„ Gadhj or BfigJ 
fiat-topped mound crowned by an olil and i- wv It, ft,, t tf ft h, ^ b 
Ibo .ito of llio M r l„4„ JarL or r&lV™- 

once covered by the houses of the ehirf Mu Sm£f7 l' 1 ™ 
ail traces of them Lave been removed. On the nor hn^l bxit ® “J ?® 15 
knoi^ as the Dnrbllr gate road separatef tSX d 7J? !le ? 
Kumbhdrvflda and the Old Fort on (L t ie from 

4e» ™a i> K%dipnra; on tho iomt i- K.,l *f" 

no i nt to P ora; v— iiw °° W> 
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division of the fo\m. To tlio north-east of the Darbiir gate hollow Chapter xn r 
is the Ou> Fobt which, without unj building except a small mosque, pj^ uTLiterest 

occupies the extreme north-s^t coimer of the town. To the north- 0 inwrwfc 

>V6*t of the New Fort, separated from It by a deep gully t is the NAsra, 
KtraouiiLvAua or Potters' quarter* On the east it stretches to tfwkDfiwfflii*. 
the end of the spur on which it is built, on the south It is bounded 
by N*vi Gfidhi, on the west it passes into Naikvddipum, and on the 
nordi-west it is bounded by SoaAr All or the Jdmn mosque quarter. 

The people are all Kumbhdrs, potters and brick and tile makers. 

NAiEvAmrvuA, to the south-west of KumbhAmida, is "inhabited by 
poor Mugaltnftns, sometimes said to be converted Bhils, but there 
mtist have been a large foreign intermixture as many of them 
have markedly Mu sal man faces, long and high-featured with full 
beards. It stretches north almost to the river near Ketki gate. On 
the east Is K umbhArvAda, on the south is Path A n purs, and on the 
wost is Hudhvtfr Path. To tlio west of XAikvddipura and to the 
north-west of PufchAnpura, from which it is separated by Kdzipura, 
is BL'DUva i : Petil It is bounded on the north, by Gancsh and 
Sonar Ali hills, on the east by N A\ kvAdipura, on the south by 
Krizlpura, and on the west Kdzipura gate road separates it from 
Darglia and Dm gar Ali. The people are mostly Brahmans, Th&kurs, 

Telis, and OtAris, the Brdhmans and Thdknrs well-to-do landowners 
and money loaders, the ethers not well off. Some of the houses are 
rich and several of them have fine wood carving. To the south-west 
of HudhvarPotb is D&rgh&pura called after the tomb and mosque of 
tho Pirzfidn family which occupies what in early Hindu times was the 
north part of Jogviida hill. The people of this sub-division, who 
arc chiefly Musalmtfmj and Manoris, are well off, most of them 
living in, middle class houses. Da eg ha is bounded on the north by 
Din gar Ali, on the east by Budhv^r Peth, on the south by Jogr/ida 
and on the west by 0]d Tam bat Ali or the Copperamiths^ 



ir wna formerly occupied by goldsmiths includes the Jama 
mosque, Mr. Haghoyi 1 * house, and some well-carved dwellings, 
It runs north to the river between the Ketki and Ashrti gate?}, on 
the north-east is the Old Fort and Kumhharvudtij on the east ia 
KaikvMipurfl, on the south BudbvAr Peth, and on the west Ganesh 
hill The people arc Soudr.s, Vanjiiris, LingAyats, and Gumvs, most 
of them well-to-do and living iu middle elsaa houses. To the 
west of Sonar Ali is Ganoah hilL Gasese Hill ends northwards 
in a point at the Ashm gate, on the oast the Asbra gate road 
separates it from Sonar Aii, on the south is Budlrvur Peth, on 
the west is D Sugar Ali, and on the north-west an unnamed block 
which may be called Madlmli* The people of this division, who 
are chiefly Bn&hninne and Ku tibia* aro well off* most of them living 
in houses of the richer class- To the south-west of Gaaesh hill is 
I Jin gar hill. DitfflAtt Hill is separated on the north by the Madhali 
hme from the unnamed block which has been called" Madhali, on 
the east it is bounded by Gauesh bill and BudhvAr Peth, on the 
south by Durghn, and on the west by Mlui^ru] hill. The people 
arc Briihmiiu money lenders ami beggars and Koabu and SAli 
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basket-sellers and weavers. They nr© mostly well off. living in 
houses of the richer class. On the north-west D Sugar Ali runs in 
a corner to the NArik Cross or Tiuudha. To the north uf Dingnr 
Ali is the no Darned block for which the name Madlmti is sngg«led 
Mapiialj runs north to tho river between the Ashra and X&v gates. 

On the north the N£v gate road separates it from Chitraglumta, on 
the north-east la the river, on the south-east is Ganesh hill, on the 
sooth Dingur Ali, on the west Tiuudha Cross, and on the north-west 
nn unnamed block which lies between the Nalv gate road on the 
south-east and the Delhi gate road on the north-west. This block, 
which forms part of Chitraghanta* is sometimes known as tho 
Vakils' quarter. The Tiimdba or Cross gets its name from the 
tin-vadk or Triple Slaughter by Mm of the giant* Khar the asa- 
fncedp Dcshan the ugly-faced, and Trishira the three-headed. It 
may be considered the heart of the town and is the meeting-place 
of five main roads, the N£v gate road on the north-east, the 
Madhali lane on the south-east, the Old Tdmhai All road cm tho 
south, Bhadrukalt's lane on the west, and the Delhi gate road on 
the north. At this place the Holi is burned every Match-April and 
garlands of mango leaves, stretched acroaa each of tho four ms in 
roads show that like other crosses this Tiundlua is feared as a 
gathering place for spirits. At the Tiundhn end of the Delhi gala 
road on the west side is BaUji TMknr J a house one of the finest 
specimens of wood carving in Ndsik. The unnamed block or 
VAK]t J < QcaBTIK to the north of the Tiundha Cross is bounded on 
tho north-east by Chitraghanta hill, on the south-east by tho 
block which has been called Madhali, on the south by tho Tiundha 
Cross* and on tho west by Somv&r Both. To tho north of the 
Vakil's and Mndhdi quarters is Chitraghanta with a high steop 
hill whose eastern face slopes to the river between the N&v and the 
Delhi gate#. ChitragUAWTAi which takes it name from n small 
shrine to Chilragbanta dm on tho hill top* is on the north separated 
by the Delhi gate road from Soinvar Path, on the cast it is bounded 
by the river, on the south by the Madhali and Vakil's quarters, 
*nd en the west by Somvdr Path* The people, who are mostly 
Brfthm&ne and Sntirs, are well off, and live in middle class houses. 

To the north-west and north of Chitmghanta is Somv&r Belt, one of 
the largest divisions of the town, lying along the south or right bank \ 
of the SamsvMi. SoatviBTETtt on the north is separated by the 1 
Snrasvuti from Adifcv&r the north division of the mitin an barb* on 
the east by the river bank between Baldji's temple and the Delhi 
gate, on the south-east by Chitraghanta hill, on the south hy 
BhudrakAli'fl lane which separates it from Mkasrul bill* and on the ! 
west by the Saras vari which separates it from the Xavdpura 1 
or New Suburb. The people of thi# sub-di virion, who are chiefly 
Brdhmnna and Tells, are well off and live in houses of the richer class. 

To the south of SomvAr Both is Mhasrul hill, n quarter with a 
considerable number of ruined mansions and empty spaces. It 
contains in the north-west tho beautifully carted Hingne's Fcida s 
the finest specimen of wood work in Niisik, and to the west on [ 
the west side of B£msn£th lane the smaller but not less beautifully I 
finished front of lLingne’a Dlw&n'e house. The mkabifiuita, who j 
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are Brahmans, KtmWs, XMiis, and Tlifiknrs, are generally well-to-do 
an A live m Urge rich houses. Mhaebol Bill is separated tm the 
north by Bh&dmkali's Ling from HomvAr Peth* on the east it 
is separated by the Old Tiimbat Ali road from Dingar Ali* on the 
south it is bounded by Dnrghn and Old Ta inbat All, on the smith - 
west by Old Tdtnbnt Ali, and on the west by the Saras vnfci* Old 
Tameat Ali is the extreme south-west comer of ka&ba proper. It 
is hounded on the north by Mhasrul hill, on the east by Dargha* 
on the south by JogvMftj and on the west by the Samsvati, It is a 
rich quarter with many houses of well-to-do coppersmiths. Among 
the older houses are one or two fronts curved in the double-lotus 
and chain pattern. 

The main pura or suburb in Ndsdk is the modern or Marntha town 
to the west and north*west of the Musalmdu city from which it is 
separated by the stream of the SarasratL The Marat ha town is 
divided into two nearly equal sections by tho NavApum road which 
runs north and south. In the south of Navdpura to tho south of the 
Trimbak gate road is a smalt quarter known as Khadkala or tho 
rocky* whose limits stretch south to the mutton market and Dhondo 
MahAoev'a fountain. The people of this sub-division are Mussulmans, 
Parkis, M&rw&r V&ms, Dhobis, Modi is, Ji agars, and Bhangis. They 
are mostly well-to-do and live in good houses. To the north NavXpora 
stretches from the Trimbak to the Haiti gate road. From tho Hatti 
gate road it stretches north-east to near tho Peshwa J s New Palace 
now the Collector's office About tho Collector's office is a small 
quarter known as the Pul or bridge from an old ManUbi culvert 
across the SarasvatL It ia inhabited by Brahmans* Sonfirs* MArwdr 
and Guj&F&t V4nis* Shi in pis* K&chis* Halvais* and Bohcrds* all well 
off* living in rich and largo houses* Tho whole of tho inhabited 
quarter to tho north of the Hatti gate road and the Pul or main 
market road* which mu a from the Collector's office east to the 
river at BdMIi'fl temple* is included in the Aditvdr Pcth* eo called 
from a Sunday cloth market which used to be held in ih The? 
inhabitants are Brahmans* Tel is, Mdrwdr Vslnis* Kuubis, Yaojdria, 
Lonilris* Tarnbats* and T&mbelis Most of them are well off and 
live in rich houses. 

Of suburbs distinct from the pura proper or Maratha suburb 
there are* in the sculh beyond the station road* tho Mbars' and 
Butchers' quarters, Farther east is a small suburb named after a 
shrine of Mahrilakshrm, Beyond Mahakikshmi* to the south-east of 
i the town* are tho fishers and gr&S6Ctttters J quarters* and further 
I north Kiigdipura or the paper-makers' suburb. 

The 1881 census returns showed a population of 24,101* of whom 
^ 20,472 wore Hindus, 8140 Musalm&ns* 142 Christians* and +1 PArats. 

This gives nn average density of sixty-seven to the square acre over 
tho whole area (So7 acres) of N&rik town. As regards condition the 
people of Ndsik maybe arranged under four classes* the rich with 
l yearly incomes of more than £100 (Its, 1000)* the upper middle with 
1 £100 to £3G (Ha* 1GOO-Rs,500) f the lower middle with 150 to £20 

1 (Rs. 500 -Rb. 200)* and the poor with leas than £20 (Rs. 200), Of 
the rich there are frotn 1LM) to 150 families. They are chiefly priests* 
Government servants, lawyers* landlords* pensioners* traders* 
b 23-60 
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moneyleaders, and c^pommths. Of tliG upper middle class three 
are f>OG to 700 booses* belonging to the same da@sea ns tin? rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 400 to 500 families belougiig to the 
feajne classes with the addition of some oilmen and tailors* Of the 
poor there are 180G to 2000 fjmiilioSj chiefly retail sellers* craftsmen 
except pop pc rsmit hs, and a few oilmen and tailors, husbandmen* 
labourers* wanderers* and beggars* 

Except DoTertLEq.cnt servants whose office hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest for 
two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and retire 
to rest aboilt ten. Among the rich the women r iso about h o4 f-pa^t six 
or seven, clean the hearth, bathe generally at home* help to make 
ready the midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till two, go 
to the temple to worship or hear sacred hooks or sew or embroider 
at home, help in making the supper, and retire to rest about ton, 
Exco|>i that they rise about six, and bring water, bathe in the river, 
and visit the temple in the morning, middle class woman pass the 
day like the rich. Poor women, except among Brilhmima and 
other high classes, rise about four and grind grain till daylight 
Then after a light breakfast, they work till about twelve, dine, 
and rest* After two they work till about six, make supper ready, 
and after sapping go to bed about nine. A husbandman's wife 
takes his breakfast to the field about nine and going home makes ready 
dinner nlmnt twelve* In the afternoon she does house work and in 
the evening rnsikes supper ready and sups. In busy limes she takca 
her h ns l»nul hi si breakfast at nine amt his dinner at twelve, and 
after a two hours 1 rest, works with him in the field till evening. 
She bathes ac home or in the river about once a week or rt fortnight* 
and gees to the temple four or five times in the year, on Btmhr&ut 
(January), Shivraha [February), Bdmn&mi (April)* Dwdli (October* 
November), and Kartiki Madmhi {November)* and on eclipses* 

The rich generally live in their own houses, which if let might 
Command a yearly rent of £5 to £1D (Rs.50.Rs* 100). They have one 
or two^rvants to coc.kand bring water, at a yearly cost of £10 
to £15 {Its. 100-Ks. 150)* and one or two buffaloes and a cow 1 Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage. The yearly cost of food 
for a family of live, a man a woman and two children, varies from 
£^5 to £35 (Its. 250-Its. 350), and the cost of clothes from £7 lrt . 
to £10 (Ks. 7*-B*10D).< A son's marring* costs £80 ^7 L2oS 

[JU. SOD-lid 2000), and a daughters, because no ornaments are given, 
£oG ti> £1 l0 [Us. 600 ~ Bo. 1200); si death costs l10 to £■>{> 
(Ks. 100 - Es. 200) i and a birth U to £10 (fe. 50 1^100) ^ 


l Th® wage detail* ftto : Cook £3 Ifir, {K*. ami Afrm** r , ^ 

flWJ' 3“* T?7 £4 m ' barlKT a JrS^iSr 1 £ 

Sb, itu W l* E*100- tt* £?' r 

7 ^ Md *dk ruUt!b kat for many yJrT 1W ZTi tt? 

lofttinj? four yean, 4 coat nttmrU» of bmndi l^h n- i>.! R^ES-fU 10 


hmtbg four ywi, 4 ™t fmgnrUa of broadq^th la, 20. rI 40 

**ta R, I each, two pair, of J if* w In7 1 '2 ¥ “.*? ton 

Mu. 4, each, The child K. 7 ^Uj. 10 1 * 1 A <4 nbow 

,T 5*=^ rtsoA-fiwaaAaa- 


3 Tho ceOunoaia] . 

1 fh, 6V0, charity K& r 1 
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Upper middle class families live in bouse a with a yearly rent of Chapter XT7. 
£5 to £7 10a (Ha. 60-Its* 75); servant* cost them about £2 fiHntor^i 

{Ra. 20) a year* food from £20 to £35 (Ita. 200-Ha.850}* clothes 
from £1 to £5 (lla, 40* Its, 50); a son's marriage from £50 to £100 
[Ks. 500-IU. 1000), and a daughter^ from £40 to £t>0 (Rs.4G0* 

Ra*6Q0) ■ ufleath about £10 {Rs, 100); and a birth from £4 to £7 1 0<* 

(Rg. 40 - Rs* 75) J Lower middle class families live iw booses with 
a yearly rent of £2 10#, to £3 (Ha. 25* Rs. 40) ; their servants cost 
them about 0?. (Rs* 4|) a ycarj their food £18 to £24 (Rs* 180- 
Rs, 240), their clothes £3 to £3 10#. (Rs. 30-Ra* 35) \ » hod's 
marriage £40 to £70 (Its, 400-Rs. 700)* and a daughter's £30 to 
£50 (Rs. 30Q~R& 500) ; a death £5 to £0 (Rs. 50-Rs. 60), and a birth 
£4 to £5 (Rs.40-Rs. 50}.* The poor live in houses with a yearly 
rent of 4*. to 8#. {Lis, 2-Rs, 4}* the barber and washerman cost 
them 6s + (Re. S) a year, food £10 to £15 (Ra. 100-Ra, 150), clothes 
£1 10k. to £2 (Ra, 15-Rs, 20 )* a sons marriage £8 to £15 (Rs + S0- 
Ra. ISO), and a daughter's £5 to £10 (Ra. 50-Rs* 100), a death £2 
to £3 (Its. 20- Ra. 30), and a birth 10 a to £1 10*. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15)® 

The following is a short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen: 

Priests, of whom there are about 1300 families, are found in all Pti**£*, 
parts of the city- They are of two main classes Hindus ami Muaal- 
mAns. The Hindu priests, who are almost all Briibnjans, live chiefly 
in Panehvati and in NewNfisik or Nav&puTiw Of those about fifty 
have hereditary supporters or ijtijmdns \ the rest have no settled 
income, some of them Lieing family and others temple priests* 

These who have hereditary supporters take charge of their supporters 


Kirin Rs. labour R*. 50, nviai?etlanc* -u* Ra. 4CM> ! . total Rb. 3000 ; Death* WO&d IU. S, 
priest Ra, 50, money gifts to Brllraui begpno^ &dmftMknkai Its. fio* grain and cloth 
Rs, 40, and ttnnal&vtih E-k. I-i p total Its. 1SS : Birth, confinement chargfts 
Eite^r giftB to Brahmans It*. 25, lls.lo, betel-leaf and mtmfcfani Ra, Uf h 

cLatbc* for the mother and baht El. 2S p total lia. 75. The charges fur a girl ixu 
Ra, 10 to Rs. L!0 leas, 

* Th* details are : Servant*, A Kunbi woman to help Ra I2 r and the barber and 
Tn hw mil!lR*4 j Ctofclieft, the W-Uuan, 2 *al*M at Ua, and 4 budioai at n*. S ; 

the man A tour-year tnrban Ha. 15* two pair* of wniikhtb at Ra, S F 4 costa at Re. l t 
j ml a pair o i planes R*. II; the l;w»y ami girl Ra, 4 each. Marriage, a souk marnage, 
omaniebta Us. 4U0 g clothes Ik. 2i)C food IU. 300, charity Ra, W? p tirewurks Ra r 25, 
Labour ito. 25, The sxfwnsu of a daughter's marriage is the uSEne except that them 
are nd ornamenti, Dcuth, Winoil Hh, priest Ra, 1^ bggirs pfltfAdli&at fia $0, 
saplnddn Ra, 23, aun^ujnd Ra. '2-5, mtscsllau trMIS Rs. 7« Birth, con flue man t 
charges Rs, i% BdJkmAll beg^ara Ha, 12 p awpotmeaU Ik, 10 p Ra, 5 > cLothea 

H», 3«k 

1 The JeUiU rtTO l Cldthoa, tho woman h 2 mbem at Ra, 6 and 4 bodices at Its* 1|; 
t]io nun a tWe-yoAIT lurbwt tt«, e, two p lira nf WAi^toEoitha nun at Ra, G tho other at 
ft#. \ r four cOata at IS *n^ Atld oiu« pair of sheen Re, 1 ; the chUchcn Ita, 2 oaeh. 
Marriage for a boy, ormmeuta Ra* + 2S0, for both boy and girl dotlies Es, IZQ W foraj 
Rh, 3Q(I f charity Ha, 40, Afdirorka anil oil Ra, R? h kiuaceItaU6dB« Ik. 15, Dntb* wl-hthI 
Ra. & p priesi Ra. 30, gift! yvJw'fAd tji/uii Hi Sf0 f -oipfertEin Ra, -0, jriddoJtAdiY.A Ra. "30. 
Birtll, rontinenMJdt Ra. 1"« F trirfutLumtei Ik, obarRy fta, S* sWeettnoatJi and ifluntd 
Rs. 10p feast on LWolfth day ftI. Id ■ total Ra, 43 + The ebarges on wxioUEit of Lhq 
Uflt ihree items are greater ou the birth of & arm than nE a daughter, 

1 Tbd details are : Clothed the woman. 2 robe* at Ik. 3 and ono bodice at Ec. 1 ; the 
man a two-year turlsan Ik, 4, tWn> |iaira of WAWtetotlu at Ha. k 2, four coat A at 12 
wjil a rajHMS pair Lif shews ; the kiy aint girl together c^t l£a. II. Marriage for a «m, 
OlnMDentfl Ik. SO, tor both boy and girl dothi'S Ik. 25, toiul Ik. 50, Oil gift* AftU 
□atiAb Hi. 25. Heath, wood Rs. S, prii^t Hs. 3, gifk to Iwggars in rrmury la. S, in 
food Ra, 14, Birth, COnfilkOLUVllt charge Ui, 10, aweetuitjatJ lie. I, and dottR-a Ra,4* 
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Chapter XIT, and officiate at the different ceremonies when thev visit Nii<ik as 
Plaeea of Interest. pwgnma. Almost all of these men are well off, living i n laron liouses 
tbisnr. rf !?* fending money.! None of the wiS 

*>*<*. Wh ? ,f rn | kir £*“* «* Priflate, do anything but 

housework. All send thetr boya to school teaching them Marathi 

fnlwIT En °i, al1 ' & °? stnv, ”£ to *«* t*<™ into Government service, 

:iV"7 n ^“> k f !l P«*waa. Of MnaatmAn religions 

officers, besides the Kazis and PirWldlte who are well-to-do rid 
much respected, there are several house* of priests ot mtiiM* i nd 
moeqoeservan sor^ydvare. These are g'mindly poor and eko 
out a very Small stipend by the practice of some calling or craft 

JS *£TJ* «-J^£ 2 raSJ 5 fts 

them have nsen to high places in Government serviced ' ' 

GovBitiniEMT Skkvasts, numbering 300 house* live in all rai rt, f 

riSs jsssfsfjzissss 1 '. 

sSra riE? 

COOJt.bk.-S, tilt- Prsbhos SCO chiollv clocks 'o^foTifi!? ," n jl 

S 3 £a.» ai'JSur, is 

clerks, and some hold high posts ■^of theV'^ ^ ^ ‘ h ™ am 

few hold u* a 

Their wives do &bk to **P- 

and constables send their boys to school. ^ * a fcw messengers 

Besides the civil surgeon nud hospital assistant tho«, i 
eight PfiACTiTioxzBa. Five of these am aTO at>0,lt 

and one is a Musalnuiti /mJtiwi 'i’}, ( kaown an rnUyug 

tbo^joio iboMojoio'r'qJSstc «s n £*?T“* 

luikua bleeds they perform no surgical operatS *"*ft 

m cases of sickness, and ate trenerallv ? , T1,<? l r lin > tilled 

besides the price of the ^SS L^ *^ ai1 an ' !fl * visit, 
(Ke I - fls. 50} when the patient is cured. TWanitif 10 
end money but are fairly off, free from debt Ld *?” 
houses with a yearly rent of £2 to S ft. mS* * **>* 
Ihcir wives do nothing hut house workandthS; h?* ™ ^ **)• 
UcHides these regular doctors Sonars r ,i* ffo to school, 

S th0ir ft- b ‘*£ S^rtS^TiEr 11 ^ 

nndwives, and wandering Vaidus bleed L J £ 1°^ ,iCt 88 
wafnw. ° ^ and prescribe pill# or 


Fratfll ioner** 
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Of Men op Means there arc about twenty-three families, fifteen 
landlord* nud about eight Government MaBioners. Of the landlords 
or inamd&rtj some are Brahman a who l ive in the new, and others are 
Mmaiming who live in the old part of the city. Partly from the 
number of dependents* and partly front the large smug they spend 
on marriages and other ceremonies men of this class are badly off. 
Most of them are in debt. They send their boys to school and some 
of them have risen to high posts in Government service. Thu 
Government pensioner# urn Brahmans* HuMbnAns, Mar&thAs, and 
Mbara* Due in a Shitnpi. They are well-to-do and educate their 
children chiefly for Government service and us pleaders. 

Of Momr-LkDTDIBS, the chief are Br&hmnna of nil sub-di visions 
and U&rwAr and Gujnrdt V4nk* The Brai liman money-lenders 
who number si even to ton families are almost all nettled in new 
Kaaik. They are sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well- 
to-do^ flOTno of them with capitals of .12500 to 15000 (Rsl £5,000- 
Its. 30^000)^ and one with a fortune of nearly 100,000 (Be* 6,00*000), 
They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent e£ 15 to HU 
[Rs. 50-Es. 100}* Their women do nothing but hottso work and 
are helped by servants, and their boys go to school front seven to 
fifteen Learning Mariishi and & few- English. They lend money to 
traders, husbandmen, anil bmsa-workers chiefly for trade purposes, 
but sometime# to meet marriage and other special private expense** 
The advances are made sometimes on the security of land, houses, 
and ornament#, and sometimes on personal security. Their rates of 
interest vary from six per coot whim gold and silver ornament# are 
pledged, to twenty-four percent on personal security. Except when 
gold and silver are pledged bond# are always taken. Two hooka 
am kept, a day-book called rtymma or lihardu, and a ledger or 
khdtdrahi. Though they often take their debtors into the civil court 
they bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. Mdrwdr 
and Gujarat money-lenders number seven to ten houses chiefly in 
new Nasik + They lire most hard working sober and thrifty, but 
very harsh and grasping. They are well off, Borne of them with 
capitals of £5000 to £7500 (Ra + 50,000 -Es. 75*000), living in 
holmes of their own worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Ka> 50* 
lis. 100). Their women do nutting but house work, and their l>oy8 
go to school from seven to sixteen, and loam Mar/dbi at school 
and Marwari and Gujarati at homo. They make advances to tradere 
shopkeeper# and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and some, 
times to meet marriage mid other private expenses. They always 
require bond# and sometinies Lake houses field# and ornament# in 
mortgage* Their nominal rates pf interest are the same as those 
chnrgeu by Brdhiium moneylenders. In addition to the interest 
when making an advance, under the namu of discount, mtmddi t 
mmole > and halt ft, they levy special cesses each of two to five per 
cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books as, 
Brahman money deader#. As creditor# they have n bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices, Besides 
Brahmans and Vania a few K nidi a or pulso-sellcrs, a tailor, an 
oilman, a Vanjdri* a Konkani Musa I mail, and one or two copper- 
smiths lend money* Money■ lender#* clerks arc almost all Brah- 
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Chapter IIV. mans. They write Modi and Gujarfti and a feu English, and arc 
Places of Interest- ^ ^ (Rs. 1 O-Rr. -tO] a month, 

X a.? t k . MosEV-ctfANOBiiS, QTxaraft, mmi’beTing about ten houses, nr© chiefly 

Br “hnmns settled in iho new town. They are patient and thrifty 

fLtlJI l-md L 1 Uinl tn Jnnn^L -m- ' J. _ T M it I A A_ « 1 fS rt au n j _ _ _ . 


and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to 11OU (R». 100-Ha I0OU). 
Jney Jive in honsss of their own, worth a yearly rent of 1 in, to 
£1 I*. (Rs. ii-lls, 12 ); their women do nothing but house wort, 
arid their boys go to school, where ninny of them learn English. 
1 hey gladly enter Gove rum out service and some Iieiy© risen to high 
positions. The money-changer sits in his shop or by the roadside, 
buying and selling ornaments, and changing copper and stiver coins 
or oomier coina and iatrdi shells. Those who sit by the roadside are 
called Menbdjaris. They give copper for silver and kavdU for copper 
without charge, but levy a quarter of an anna when they give silver 
for copper, and an eighth of an a aim when they give copper for kavdis. 
Ueaides these Brithmans, one or two Shimpis’ a Khatri, n Thakur 
or wood-turner, and a Ktinbi, earn their Jiving as money-changera, 
hav,h shells are brought from the coast by grocers and spico-dealem 
mid are» much used in the vegetable markets, 1W boys, Kunbis 
bunaw Shimpis and Brahmans, buy them from the grocers at ten per 
Cent iLacounr, aud hawk them about the market at the rut© of cieht 
kavdis to a quarter rtjruti. 


Qraia-d'ckn. Ghaiv-pkalecs, numbering 100 to 200 families, are „n 
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working as saleswomen nnd none of their boys going to school* Chapter XXY* 

Tlio MMfa grow their own vegetables, the o thorn bay from gardeners. p laces oflutsmfc 

They sell to all consumers nod some of the BigvAnfl send to Bom bey* v 

Head-loads of fuel are brought in the morning for sale in the market NiaiE. 

by Kotin, It hi ls f and Mh&rs, and other women. Mead-loads of grass 

are brought in the evening by Kunbi and Mill women. Bhils MMrs 

and Kolia bring fuel from a distance of ten or twelve miles 

and do noli get more than two aunttn the head-load. They live from 

hand to month. The gross is their own property or bought from 

wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large Leaps or ganji# outside the 

town. These grass stacks are generally the property of large dealers 

who buy up entire meadows or leu mas. 

Sugar and St ick Dealers are of two classes, wholesale and retail. $f& 

The wholesale dealers number about eight houses. They live 
chiefly io the now town and ore Mirwir Vania and Cutch Mnsnl- 
tuucs. They are thrifty sober hardworking and well-to-do with 
capitals of £100 to £500 [Ks. 1000* Rs. 5000)* living in houses worth 
a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £5 (Rs* 25-Its. 50), and saving* Their 
women do nothing hut housework, and their boys go to school from 
seven to fourteen. They bring their spices and sugar from Bombay 
and sell to retail dealers. 1 Of retail sugar mid spice dealers there are 
about fifty houses, chiefly Bruit man 5, Marathi V&nis, and Cutch 
Mu sal man s. Except the Cutch Musalnmns who are well-to-do, 
importing English augur and n large assortment ef other articles, 
the retail dealers are not welt off. Their capitals vary from £10 to 
£20 (Re. 109-Ks. 200), and they live in houses worth yearly rente of 
6». to 12#. (Rs h 3 -Rs. 6). Their women do house work and sometimes 
pcUm the shop; their boys are seat to school. They buy from 
wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

BAitf-glLLggS are partly wholesale partly retail T There are only rnffirf 

two wholesale salt-deal era, one a Mu rut hi Ydni and the other a Teli; 
both of them live in Navdpura* They are not men of much wealth. 

The salt comes from the Kqnkan, almost all of it by rail* The 
dealers either go themselves to Panvul or Pen or buy through their 
agents one to two railway wagon-loads. The retail sellers, who 
are about fifty in number, are all oilmen's and Kunbi s’ wives. 

They sell in the market to consumers and do not make more than 
3d (2 tins.) a day* 

Oil-seller* are of two classes, Telia Panleshis and Kunbis who OU-Klkt* 
press sweet oil* khur&sni and mofitcl, and Mu sal to an Bohonlg, who 
import kerosina or as the people call it gas-light oil* Of Tells there 
are about 300 houses in different parts of the town. A few are rich 
wholesale dealers, but the bulk are retail sellers. The wholesale 
dealers have their presses and also buy from the retail sellers and 
atom oil* The retail sellers live in houses worth a yearly rent of 
Gs. to I2s. (Rs* 3- Us* 6.) They are badly oil suffering from the 


i The LVtcb Muoaltiiin* firing .* titll-o Englidi nufor for the hid of AfnijJtuAhii and 
Ebfti[wAiifi Only a minll quantity ii Cuuaum&d nn it ii clear, It ii forbid daq to 
Tlixuliwt on Account of ihfl n*w of l*>n*a b rdming it. The bulk ut the titgnr brought 

Ironi Bombay CoiEii* from nW Busclq. 
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competition of kcTOsme-oil. Their wives sell oil and suit and some 
of thorn work ns day labourers ; their boys addon go to school. 1 hoy 
have their own presses and sell either in thoirhouses or m the market. 
The kerosino-oil sellers, of whom there sire about fifteen BohonU 
and MArwAr VAnis, bring the oil from Bombay end sell it in Nasik. 
This branch of trade tola of late greatly increased, 

BorrEB-SELLKiia, of whom there are about twelve houses, live in 
N&hk and Panchrati. They are not well off. Their women sell tdk or 
buttermilk, dahi or clirdd, and milk. Clarified buttons brought from 
KMndesh and MArwar in large leather jars called budlda by three 
or four families of YAnia who sell it in XAaik to retail dealers 
or rich consumers. The retail sellers, of whom there aro eight or 
ten families in the new town, are Brahmans Kunbis and Marathi 
Yitnis They ere not well-to-do. They live in houses worth a 
yearly rental of Gi. to 12s. (R,o-l!i GJ, their wives do nothing 
but house work, and their boys do not go to school. They buy the 
butter partly from wholesale dealers partly from the villages round 
bringing it' on their backs in small earthen jars called Japki*. 
They sell to consumers. Thorn is no export of butter from Ntisik. 

Mn.K-sELi.Eiis or fjarlif, numbering about fifteen houses in 
Fanchvuti, are LitigJiyat VAnia and Mariithds. A few Kunbis and 
JU.ilis in new Nasik' also sell milk. They arc poor but not in debt 
living in houses with a yearly rent of 12a. to £1 Is. (Us. fi-Hs. 12); 
their women help by selling tnilk ; their boys do not go to school. 
They keep buffaloes and sell milk to all classes. 

Of LiQUOlt-flELLEKS there is only one, aParsi who farms the liquor 
contract at about £12,120 (its. 1,21,211b) a year. AH the liquor in 
made of miolia flowers in the Government distillery to the south-east of 
the city. AH classes openly drink except Brlhuiatis, Marwdr V unis, 
and Musnlmdns ; the chief consumers are Kiichis Komtiu and the 
low castes. 

HoneY-Seli, vas are ManUki Lingilyat and M.lrwdr Yanis. They 
buy the honey in earthen jars from Thaknrs, Kofis, and Bhils, and 
sell to consumers at alxmt la. (8 arts.) a pound. 

Cloth-sellers of cotton, of wool, and of silk, number ah oat forty 
houses. They live chiefly round the New Palace or Collector's Office. 
They are Brahmans, Shimpis, and Morw&r and GujarAt Viinis. All 
are wholesale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of foOO 
to £1000 (Rs. tiOOO-B s. 10,000). The rest kayo little capital and 
have to borrow to carry on their business. Their women do nothing 
but house work, and most of their boys learn to read and write. 
They sell both liandloom and factory-mode cloth, aud besides 
importing from Bombay Ahmadabod Ahmadnagnr NAgpnr and 
S&ugamner, employ Kasik MrUcgunn and Yuola handloom weavers. 
Since tbo railway has been opened their trade has increased. They 
sell the cloth to retail dealers and to consumers. Tho retail sellers are 
Shimpis of whom there are about fifteen houses. Tho woollen 
doth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth brought from Bombay ami 
used by Government servants, lawyers, and other people of Iho 
richest class. Tho demand for Cashmere shawls has almost ceased 
but white Mf&rwAr blankets or dhnblie are still used by the rid/ 
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especially at night. Silk wmistcJothfi bodices and handkerchiefs are 
brought from Bomtj&y and Yeola and sold to almost nil the rich 
and middle dosses who buy at the time of wedding*, and, among 
BrrihmuoSj when the bride comes of age. Besides by these regular 
dealers cotton cloth is sold by Bombay Bottom pedlars and some¬ 
times by Shinipis, and Salts sell the produce of their looms in the 
market oa Saturdays and Wednesdays. Bough blankets or fcomlw 
are brought from the neighbouring Tillages and sold by Dhangars 
aad ShimpiB, One Sonrir makes a living by going from street to 
street selling secondhand silk robes* 

Shoe-sellers are all Chrimbhrirs* Details arc? given under the 
head Shw-makers. There are also some Pardeshi shoo-sellcrs. 
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Ornimekt-uwiis, of whom there are about 150 houses in all 
parts of the city, include throe Sardis, 125 Soniirs, four Otriris, 
four LakkdriSj seven Manirirs, and six Krisrirs, Some account of 
the Sardis hn* been given above under Money-changers, and some 
details of the Sonrirs and Otaris are given below under Ornament- 
makers. The Krisrirs sell gluas bangles; somo of tlie&o are 
Musalmdns and import bangles from Bombay and North India, 
The Laklidris make and sell Ine bracelets and also sell glass 
bracelets, and the M&nirira sell glass bracelets partly Chinese. Ivory 
and wood bracelets are sold by turners to Mir war Yaai and Outran 
women. 
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Animat-sellers are almost all poor, most of them wanderers who 
occasionally come to Nrisik on market days. Horses and pomes* 
bullocks* cows, ami buffaloes are brought chiefly from Khritidesh 
and Nemrid by Josbis, Fanguls, Mendjogis, Mhjirs, Churn ns, 

MnL&alnirins, and some Kunbis. Donkeys are owned by Ku mb liars* 

Lotuiris* and Dhobis; they are seldom oSored for sale. Ponies are 
owned by Lgnriris. 

Fcenitur e-sellers* Except Krisrirs* who sell lint do not make Fkrnit^rf mititK 
Brass vessels, almost all the sellers of articles of native houso 
furniture, earthen pots* boxes, bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats* 
are makers as well as sellers. The Kiterirs* of whom there aru 
about 100 houses chiefly in Old Tambat All in Old Niteik, are a 
well-to-do class though some of them trade on borrowed capital. 

Their houses are generally worth a yearly rent of £2 I Oar* to £5 
{Rs,25- Rs. 50) ; their wives do nothing but housework* and their 
boys go to school. They buy from Trim bate or employ Trim bate to 
work for them* They arc a shrewd hardworking and prosperous 
class. Couches, chairs, tables and other articles of European 
furniture are sold by about twenty-five Bohonte, three of whom 
keep a largo stock. 

Besides sugar, kerosin e-oil, and furniture Bohords sell drugs, 
hardware, and paper, in fact almost all European articles except 
liquor. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are 
moat used by natives are paper r castor-oil, lavender-water, and 
quinine. 

Thera are five brokers or dahlia, Three of these, a Brahman a 
Mar war Yrini aad a Par si, are carrying agents who take goods to 
* 53-61 
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and from the railway station in specially roomy carts The two 
others, nLmg&yat and a Yaujari, arc sometime* employed as brokei h 
by Bk&tia merchants when they make large grain purchases. W licit 
not employed as agent a the two grain brokers act os retail grain- 
sellers. 

of whom there ore about 300 bouses, are found 
in all parts of the city. Resides one family of Brahmans, they 
are Kunbi>, Morttbiis, Mftlis, Ynnjaris, Pntluirrati?, Kolis, Mkdrs, 
and MusalmAns. They are hardworking and sober, and are not 
extravagant on marriage and other occasions- At the same time 
they are careless nnd wanting in thrift, wasteful in many of their 
ways, and freehanded to excess in their gifts to village aorvaats and 
beggars- Except in ploughing rind working the water-bag tbo 
women help in almost over y process of husbandry, and, sifter they 
are eight years old, the buys are too useful in minding eat tie and 
watching holds to bo spared to attend school. They have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of Bs , to 12** (Its, 4- 3! - . 0) 
they have generally two to four pairs of bullocks. Some employ 
farm servants* Mardthits Kunbis and Mhfirs j and others have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding vahmble crops. Sti!1 most 
of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the money- 
lenders' readiness to make them advances* The chief fruit and 
vegetable growers are Mails and Kunbis* 1 

The chief GitASS-cuTTE&s are a colony settled in tlu flaiith-cast 
corner of the town. They live in sum] t mud-wallednnd thatched huts, 
speak Gumr&ti at home, and their women wear the petticoat* They 
are locally known as Kachh-Bhujis, but they tall themselvea 
Kathia, and say that, about 150 year , ago, in a time of famine they 
fled from near Rajkot in Kathiawar, and two geuemti.mH backbone 
on from Bombay to Nosik, Their headman, the gnvuds.m ,,f diu 
lender who brought them to Nnsik, has considerable indm-uce. 
They still go to Mjkob and Dwdrka and marry with people of their 
own caste in Kathiawar. Besides the KtfthiH p Kimbis Voujaris 
and MusatmUns are also engaged as grass-sellers* They rent 
meadows every year and hire servants to cut and carry the trmss 
which they store in large heaps called ganjia. In Home aws their 
women cut the grom 

Rice is pounded by Muaakrfns who aro known ah Konkank 
They hire Servants to pound and clear tho rice and sell it ttimiijrfiout 
the year to consumers. They also sell rice wholesale and sometimea 
send it to Teola, N&gur, and Faithon. Their women help in r\.-m 


Ul.MUdfi.MMi,. -M. M |„ “ft*?■ 

dMgryOt vdMtk r*i fihwjft, tfml itrilidorH'Vitei/ttfil, himfr rbarlirAwJ i 

bhoaUi, bWUa, <J<ijar, a!u, nkirffj *htn>ja, tftyryticA™ ha,ill . i’' 

/lArijfi nin;l yfiofiVAj &kdjl f ^ 

Tlin fruit* m idmh, kef, d«i^i * Hr> stftohul trim i.JUir t. 
kfunU), I'irhtn* kiitxtL ntakpttchi phnna*' btfriny ‘ ‘ fidtimh^ 

Jo*n^ jiauai, j4mWt t httvaml^ bhmmwjtkbw ih?*™ (Ji 

th*w art bent to Bombay. J f [it ' r °* M iA 
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iu.er llie rice. Tliey flfe a well-to-do cliiss, Tln'y Utb together in 
Kunknnipura in the south-west of old Nosik 

The Pulse-sellers are KuLHs by casta. They purchase tur f gram, 
ndirf, fn\t$ t and other pulse* from husbandmen ami prepare ddi or 
split pul ho p They hire servants to grind the pulse and their women 
also help the in. They soil the drfi wholesale and also retail it to 
consumers* There is also u largo demand for the *Ifif from Dhulia 
and Berar. They live m Kuhilpum and are well-to-do. 

Grain is roasted by K unfits Ynnjiiris and Farde&his* They roast 
rice gram and pea** Roasted rice is prepared in three forms pohtj 
hn m mure f and ldhyti 3 roasted gram is called pluitane* Some of them 
have tihops and others wander from street to street. They are not 
well-to-do. They live in different parts o! the town. 
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Sw>:kt meat-maker* or Huh- ilia , of whom there are about fifteen, are 
Mnrdthds and Fardeshis. The Marfithas are old settlers in Nfisik, 
the Pfirdeshis came about eight years ago from Bombay. Tho 
M unit has prepare jwdh£ p barjihi of three kinds {dunlh*idti 3 cocoa- 
ki rnelj and fcva/ir/j, *dbnia M batd^ r^vthfn, and k&juhi* At fairs and 
during the 11 rtfi festival they aLso prepare gdthijds and sugar figures 
of cocoamits temples and pEilampiins, All classes buy these. Tho 
Pardeshis prepare huTfdu'ha and other fruftur, jitbh khdja 3 k#Tanjiyds t 
and halva. Brahmans do not eat these as they are considered 
impure or kfiarkata* They live in different parts of tho town espe¬ 
cially in KAzipurft, Tritribak BarvAja, AdiLvitr, and near the Collector^ 
office. One or two go from street to street. These never prepare the 
sweetmeats themselves but buy from others. 

Some account of Oil-makers and of Liquor-maters has been 
already given. 

There are three clashes of Butchers, Miisutmun and Hindu mutton 
Botchers and M usal in fin beef butchers. Butchers are cither 
Muslim An ioatu* or Hindu ikiitika* Tho Masai m Ana are mutton 
and beef butchers and the Hindu* mutton butchers- There are 
about fifteen Hindu house* and one Mosul in fin* Tho Hindus live in 
thcKhndkdli in Nuvfipum and the Musa] man family in the MhArvfidft. 
Their women help them in selling inenL They buy the cattle and 
Etlntep on market days from Musalmfiu dealers. Kunbis generally 
object to sell their ani mala to these men. Formerly there was no 
beef butcher in Nitsik, but forty years ago a shop was opened in 
spite of some disorderly conduct on the part of the Hindus. A beef 
market with six sUdls has recently (l88*1 J been opened. Some of tho 
Hindu butchers are well off, tho rest are poor* 

Fishermen number about thirty houses chiefly in the south-west 
of the town. They are of two classes* Bbois and D hi vara, each 
with about fifteen houses and differing very slightly in character. 
They are hardworking and well-behaved, but rather fond of liquor, and 
poor, living in houses of a yearly rent of not more than 4*. to Wtf* 
(It*. ft- Its, 4), and, in spite of lu-lp given by the women in selling 
not earning more than about 7id* (5 art*.) a day. A few are 
in debt hut most have no credit. Their boys do not go to school- 
Besides selling what the men catch, the women buy audseU Bombay 
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dried fish and prawns. The men also curry palanquins, and between 
December and Hay grow watermelons and cucumbers with much 
skill. Fishing is forbidden in the Godavari between Stmdar- 

g-reund 1 8 teiUP ° ^ th ° &jmg ^ridgo uear the Hindu burning 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmiins and by Kolis Mhirs and 

™ ds T ka br, i n A m v 11 IIinrket ***■ Many Government 
messengers add to their pay by rearing poultry. 

ht^ST" T*™ Ug,l TJ S’”!* 9 ^ Mlli » h 7 TMkura Bhils 

iiDil KejIis. It ia add to \ finiii of different claaa^a, 

S T o»E^ctTgBB orp ( (//iari'fl^, are Kenbnni Kunbia or Agris of whom 
about s'sty families live in their own houses in Nardii gptira J u 
Punch* ati. I hey are sober and hardworking and earn about U 
(8 ffns.) a day, I liey prepire carved atone pi I bra, stone idols, and 
nnt * varrantat for pounding chillies chatni and spices 
Uimr women gather and sell dry cowdung and carry bricks an dales’ 

Brick-makers, of whom there are about twenty-three families are 

fifteen, Pardifa with tw*i 3 
KatlnawAdis mGi six or seven houses. The Uarfthfe live in the 

; ?"deshis in the south near the Bhagur 

ga o, and t he X.it h uS wadis m the west near the disti ] lery. T W a ro 

STrSSJsr^ r u haharc ^ uiid mwdS* kLS 

liSn^h *t^ dl * vh ? ari> Pishing and successful, they are poor 
!fp t hot,Bes woH , h a pMf rent of 8*. to* 1U 

Ut ofte " mo rtS»3^- ™ the help of their Wives' 
who dn, a the asses, gather rubbish for the kilns, and make some of 

the lighter articles, and of their boys who never afttnAli , 

top,, to help »hm „b™,l | 00 jZJ M,SS Sto fll “. ”w 

city^IS^hMy 1 ?'Chib^SnST'C Sd”? !“ *“ g* 1 * cf th ° 

Mnniiliiia and two Panch*lf all are Sntfo 3Wh lZSPF 0 
mad sober their condition is only middling Th^ i J ' vork f"^ 
and live in bo uses worth a yearly rout of fiL o° i?P ltal 

Though their wages are higlTl £> U 6d 
the demand for their work is uncertain and tfau/f™ “ ^ * day > 

as much as s i* months in tho yS ' V&&3 T idle 

T UL'y do not work as labourers, H work is ecrtrco ^V^'f 
J ong distances even to Bombay in search of *87 (f° 

women do field-work but no “other labour R Payment, Their 
from ton, and, about sixteen, are able to do to 

Several of them uro sent to school. Beside i, * fall toy's work, 
their chief occupation, they make carte tid i 'T C " T Jut Jt , tl R width is 

sr - ^ “ ki " “" d xl "**"* 
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Lun-BuMEfia or Londris, of whom there are about twenty-five 
housea p prepire cement and charcoal. The cement is prepared by 
burning in furnaces smalt pieces of limestone which they bring on 
their donkeys from near river and stream banks. The charcoal 
is either bought from other Lon Aria or prepared by themselves from 
bdbkul wood. The women help in bringing the limestone, doing 
the furnace work, and selling the cement. The cement is sold either 
in the market or in their own houses. They arc poor, but have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 8#* to 12s, {Re, -J?*Rs. 0), 
They also own ponies which they let on hire, 

TiLEiia : see Brick-makers. 

Thatcher# are Kunbi Mardtha and Eoli labourers who nro 
employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season* 
They are engaged by contract or daily wages averaging about 
£kl + (0 cm*.) a day. The thatching season lasts only for a month or 
sis weeks before the rains (May-Jane). 

Painters, or chi (Tahir#, number four houses, n Kunbi, ft black¬ 
smith, a tailor, and a goldsmith. The befit is tbo Kutibi who has 
ornamented some house-fronts with well-drawn well-coloured 
figures of considerable grace- and naturalness* Me is paid about 
I*. [8 an#.) a day and is fairly off, bis services hemg sought in the 
villages round. He was taught by his father who is said to have 
drawn and painted with great speed aud cleverness. 
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Neither wool nor silk is woven in Nasik. Cotton weavers are Weaver*. 
of two classes Sltlis and Musa I man Momma. Them are about 
100 Sftli families in old Ndrik who nro hardworking sober and 
well-behaved but pour. They live in hired houses paying a yearly 
rent of G*. to 12** (Rs, 3 - Rs. G}* They ham no capital and nro 
not free from debt* Most of them work for Shiinpis who pay them 
\\'l for every 2*. worth of doth they turn out (3 an*, in the rupee). 

This gives a daily average of about G d* (4 aj?ji,)> a scanty return as 
ft man cun weave only twenty days a month. The women, who 
arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process, 
one or two even weaving, earn about I|A (1 anna) a day. 

Children arc early useful and arc seldom spared to go to school, 

Shlifl chiefly make cheap women's robes with silk borders. They 
suffered much in the 1677 famine but are again (1680) well 
employed though poorly paid. Momma, or Musnhjuin weavers, 
tmmher only two or throe houses iu Old Ndsik where they came 
about ten years ago from Yeola* They are hardworking and 
sober hut not thrifty. Some have capital enough to buy their own 
thread. They live in hired houses paying a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12#. (Rfi. 3-Rs, 6). The women help and the lioya are too 
useful to he spared to go to school. They have constant work the 
men earning about 63, (4 an*.) & day, and the women about IJd. 

(t &nnn}» They make turbans and wo men's robes without silk. 

There is one Koshti house bat they sell betel-leaf and do not weave. 

Tailors, or $himpi* r numbering about 150 houses most of them Taifar* 
in Kixipitrft, nro hardworking sober and thrifty. A few are fairly 
off, free from debt, with credit, and able to anvo money; the others 
nro poor but free from debt. They live in houses of their own worth a 
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Ce »7la ‘ V° ] f - (Rs - 6 -. R ’- «>■ Tluy mnko clothe a„,l 
“ Jl( , aw.j ftud the women about Hrf, £| aim(I ) a day 

ObteSTlS auniberin^ fifty houses, an? of five d^„, 

livVZTr tta C1 ” i "' l ' 1 ' fc ""'1 Kl1l.Llll~lll.ris 

^SEX 3 f 

Its 0 4° ‘Z;'. r? TOrl] ‘'* 5 ™Kj re»t rf'i.“LX J, nt s “a < ! 

It ra.'l . «“pl"Jijent, the Wim earning „i„„„ \-~l 

SSaJwtoiiSnXS, lbo “‘ ** d «“)• »..» help 

t« »nJ L l^r,7» tterSTn'rK- ^ 

and butter iara. nu 3 tfcs ClssCmi*! ^ l ? ^J^litkars 1IIIl ke oil 

They .oil tlinir ivares prrllv if tlic'n»k?i“, W °'“ l 

.»»„ hoiM. TW Mingi mio Innth.™^ P ' P ‘ HI * 10 tt,,ir 

80 ?!or£T^ f O a “ 5 S ttS? T “T ?- 

aSWii'S stiA* es-s^ 

W]th n year]v rent- of Qs to 12* {R & live in hired houttH 

are in debt. When at work ^ bj and many of thorn 

work is not constant, ud some oTThem “both d **' bBt 

have to oka out their living by labour !?* *omtm f 

ornaments to order rind f ni ' 1 ^ make gold ami silver 

■*. The peo^TEa“° f ^ " nd bras * ** 

employ them either call thorn to their honesty, and when they 

A Son*. Is pattKjdwo5i 5 f* *V"^V heiu when at 
high as 2s. (1-2 d^fto the i^n eE) \ the iff' J? 3ti ‘ 11111 «Mwtini« as 
silver work fd,to Gd. (4 a*..! f ln A ^ )cf ' and for 

some of them send their dbildranto < not prosperous as a class 
Government service, ono as a clerk th^h ' aM E "" of L,irm a ™ 111 
Curraa, nr ctiri. • ' « “ “ »--«i-trrn t . 

Kihipu™ bnaidns Lolls s„,l ?^L£ f“ in 

bell-matal, uiako toe-rings of bcdl-motabwWI 1 “°PP W 
except Mdrwdr V/mis and Brahmans lwTT b > ;l]I »«iw 
sWs. Thr J„ lha ■ 1 .V r"„M r.<*«nl In,v„ 

Buss* AVU Ooi'ffiB Worn? is the ,mtt ll! V' Ip t!ie ,uei1 - 

known industry m N ( *ik. It supports ateJEffioC"® ^i 0 "^ wd| - 
ivro of throe classes, Tdmbafcf KneltaU^Jd^^'T^ ■ ^ r ^rs 
TimbaU, nnmbflring about 125 bouses Mnsalia 4iw. 

1 ?^ u “ Tdinbat A ll insido of the Ti-i.t:!,-1 7° sott!yini 2 ^. an 

™^de of tbo MalLttr gate. They are Sn^ i * nd a ae " °»° 

a id prospemus, and except that the y t^1T^ ? kim > 
o holidays arc hardworking. Thev i„ , r? lru *^' n “*nbor 

dS wLci r 1 t!lCr ? 18 n dcflt h ’A the hous[. £!' } W ° rk ou days, 

iV- Tin, 11 vo in thvir „„ CoT lS Mt »"* for s „vo™i 

a yoarly r Qn t 0 f 
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XI 4?. to £2 (Rs. 12 -Rh. 24) and are free From debt* Some 
of theni have capital and buy the brass and copper ; others work 
lor KAaru-rf, The women do nothing 1 bat honfio work, and the boys 
go to school and learn to read and write. Work is abundant 
mad they earn £1 10*, to £2 +*> (Rs* 15-Rs* 22) a month. Besides 
brass pot*, pans, bowk, and cups, thi?y make beaut if ully turned and 
polished images and ornaments Pilgrims generally take with them 
Bunie brass ornament or vessel, and Xasik limes work is in regular 
demand as far as Mirwir, Berrir, Boonai, nnd ShoMpur. PAnchiihij 
numbering twenty dive houses, in different ports of the tow n 3 
are hard w p or king, cleyer, and prosperous, though fond of liquor. 
They are cleverer and steadier workers than the T&mbsts and are 
free from debt, almost, all of them wel1-to*do living in hired houses 
at a yearly rent of 10*. to £1 4*?. (Rs, 3-R& 12)* The women 
do nothing hut house work* and the boys go to school till they 
are twelve years old. They make small and beautifully polished 
articles of brass and use a special mixture of zinc and copper for 
tanking bell-metal. They also prepare beautiful a Luc water-pots 
or jhdris which are used for keeping water Cool in the hot season, 
Komtis, numbering forty houses, in the Nnremgpura hamlet of 
Panckvati, bring small brass pots from Bombay and Poona. They 
came from Madras about forty years ago. They are fond of drink 
and quarrelsome. They are free from debt because they have no 
credit. Kunkani Musa Em Tins, of whom there are seven or eight 
houses near the Trimbak gate, came from Chiador about twenty 
years ago* They are hardworking and sober, and though not very 
thrifty are well-to-do. They live ia hired houses paying yearly 
tent* of IS*, to £1 4». (R**9-Rs. 12). Some of them are men of 
capital working their own metal; others are employed by Tain bats. 
The women do nothing but house work, and the boys go to an Urdu 
school R Their work is constant and yields them is* to L*. bd, (8-12 
a day. 

Iirotf-WtiiiKEES, numbering about twenty houses, nro found in 
di He rent parts of the city. They are of four classes, Lahhrs, Sutirs* 
Nal bands, and Ghisddis* Lobars* of whom there are about twelve 
houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty hard, 
working and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor. They lire in hired 
house* paying yearly rents of 6& to 12& (Be, 3-Rs, b] + Their state 
is middling; most arc in debt* Tha women help by blowing the 
bellows, and sometimes by working in the fields on their own account 
or as labourers* Their boys arc seldom scut to school and after 
about ten begin to help their parents* Except a fow who are paid 
£2 to £o (Rs, 20-Its, 50) a month in tho Igntpuri railway works, 
their daily earnings am not more than to U. (2-8 a b*„) They 
make hooks nails and iron bands, links for swinging cots, iron 
boskets, buckets and largo sugarcane pans, field-tools, stone chisel a, 
carpenter's tools* razors, knives, scissors, and padlocks. Tho 
competition of cheap English hardware hag greatly reduced tho 
demand for their work and presses heavily on them* Sut4rs, 
mi inhering two or th ree houses* carpenters by caste* work as 
blacksmiths and do not differ from Lohirs in condition. PAacrMIs 
a small class settled chielly along the Agra rood, are dean and hard- 
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working but fond of liquor and not very thrifty, They arc bmss 
polishers who took to smiths work about fifty years ago* They do 
not differ from LohAra in ocoapation or condition* M-'Sfc of 
them are also engaged as tinners or kalhaikars and a few ns 
carpenters and farriers. The Gliistidis are a wandering tribe, 
poor dirty and unthrifty. They make horse-shoes and field tools* 
but are chiefly employed as tinkers. Nsi 1 hands or farriers are 
Musntmiins, They ora paid from 2ft, to 3s. (Re. I - Ra*11) for shoeing 
a horse, and as there are few of them they are well-to-do* Some 
of the Ptinchdfoj ns is said above, are also engaged as farriers. 
Within the Inst two or three years the making of iron pails and 
buckets has been started by Musalmdns of the Bohoni caste. One 
Hindu* a Kasdr, has also opened a shop* 

Basket-Makers* Kuruds by caste, numbering twenty to thirty 
houses* are all, except one* settled in Bnrtrd AM in old Kibrik. 
They are fond of Liquor and anmsenioTit, quarrelsome* and unthrifty. 
Several of them live in good two-storied brick and mortar houses, 
but most of the houses are mortgaged and many of the Riirtid* are 
in debt. They formerly owned carts. Daring the mu titties (1857- 
1858} they made much money by carting and by covering Govern¬ 
ment Carta with malting. They wasted their earnings in show' and 
amusement, and soon after the mutinies the mil way destroyed their 
cart trade* Still they have good employment, some of them bring¬ 
ing bamboos from Point, and the rest making baskets, matting, 
and wicker work chairs. The women do nearly as much work as 
the men ; between thorn a family earns about <L (5 a?u.) a day* 

Barbees or nMm» f numbering about sixty bouses, are of three 
divisions, MftrtUhaa, Parties his, and Musahnsns. Of tho Mamtlnls* 
tliore are about forty houses chiefly in Mhasrul Tek and in Ponchvati j 
of tho Pardeshis there nrq about ten houses; and of tbe Uusal meins 
about five houses m KAzipura. Barbers us a class are hard* 
working* sober and thrifty. ' Besides shaving the Mantihd barbers 
act as muss dans playing tho drum or scmbal and the flute or 
aanai, the Pardeshis act as tomb-bearem, ami the Masalmins bleed 
and practice some other branches of surgery. The women do 
house work and some of the Marti thds act ils inidwives. The boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their father after they are 
twelve. They are hartlworking sober and tbrifty p and though poor 
few are m debt and most huvo credit. They live in their own 
houses worth to rent 4s* to &. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4}, They make about 
44d, (3 atiaj n day charging id- (4 uima) for a shave* except in tho 
case of pilgrims who pay them I to (! -2 cum,). 

WAflUEKMra or dh*but w numbering about twenty-five honscs aro 
found chiefly in Xfeinn*. They !L re of three divisions, jHu&fc 
Pardcshss, und Musalraifoa. They uro hardinjrkuiir sober thrift v 
end free from debt, hut, except the iWdcsLis, Lave little credit 
llmir hcm.es :,.re worth Et yearly rout of -Is. to Ife. (Rp 2-R*8> 
The women do nearly as modi wort ns tho men W tV. i t 
not PO to school but after twelve help their fathers. Tin y «2dS 
clothes and hnvo constant wort: with their wives' t„ N, ti ' i 
about 6 d. (4 ans.) a day. * 1Tt * ht, P tLc f *>«*ke 
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Watchjte & am chiefly Kalis, Etuis and RAmoshis. Tho Kalis* 
most of whom are settled id. KotivAda m the south of the city, rvro 
poor and unthrifty, and Imvc a bad name for flue ring. They lire 
m small houses some of them tiled and acme thatebed, .Besides 
watching gardens and holds the mcm act as labourers and husbandmen. 
The women labour and sell tamarind berries and seed to blanket- 
makers, The Bhils who lira in thatched huts to the west of the city, 
are idle and fond of liquor. They have given tip robbing and open 
violence* but tea great extent atilt live by stealing from the fields. 
They sometimes catch fish and birds and occasionally labour* but 
watching is their only regular occupation. One or two families of 
Rilmoshia or Berads live In small huts, They are idle and fond of 
liquor, and, though they no longer rob t they have a bad name for 
thieving* Besides as watchmen they earn a little as labourers md 
by carrying headlosds of fuel. Not only men of the BAmoshi caste 
bnt men of all classes who aro employed as watchmen are generally 
termed IMmosMs. 

Labourers live in all parts of the town. They are chiefly 
Kimble Mill is* Yanplris, Telia, Kolia* Musalmiins, and Mb Are. 
When other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to 
labour* 

Fieuj-wo&ekus, generally Ktrnbi Tdi and SAli women* earn 2dL 
(IJ annas) a day lor weeding* and, in harvest time, aro paid five 
sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain and pounding 
rice poor women of almost all classes make from 2fd. to 3*i. 
(1*-* am,) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Kunbis Telia and Mlj sal mans, aro 
paid three farthings (i anna) a mile within and l id. (1 anna) a mile 
outside of town limits. There is a special class of carriers* known 
as htijndl&y who work in gangs, storing grain and unloading carts. 
Thov are paid a lump sum and every evening divide the proceeds* 
the share of each varying from to 6<L (3*4? a pi a*). Them is a 
considerable demand lor labour on the railway and public roads* 
The workers are chiefly Mbdre, Bhils, Kolia, Husalmins* and a few 
Kunbis, The men earn daily 4i*f. (3 um), the women 3d. (2 a a*.), 
and the children £Jd. fli an*.). 

House-building causes a considerable demand for tin skilled labour* 
chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason. 
The ordinary wages are 4|cL (3 n»s.) for a man and 3d. (2 uim.) for 
a woman. Every year before the rains set in p tile-turning employs 
a large number of Kunbis. MardtMs* and Kolia. 

PlAms oriwanirii include Guravs and Holare of the Mdng caste 
who piny on a flute and a drum held in one hand; Mhzlrs who play 
on a flute and a drum called samhal which lh worn at the waist * 
tiringinlltis or harpers and tahfovdlds or drum-boaters, who play for 
dancing-girls, and, if Brdhmans, perform in temples when the 
religions services known as kirlans am going on; and poria 
tatnthihiiHzfdff Kunbis and Br Ah mans who play the drum called daf, 
the and cymbals or jhdnj. The only Actors are the 

liithurupi** 
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Of AKrMAL^rRAiNEES there are the t/ari/JrW who go nbont with 
serpent^ and the who have performing or mi^hapeo 

bullocks. 


0! Athletes* there are KoUkUej or acrobats, and Gcpals or 
Failv&ns who wrestle, 

Resiik'a the large class of the oJd destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there lira seven leading schools of ascetics: Suyasis* 
RaiulgiSj Gosilvis, Maubhavs* Kinphutca, Xaimkshsiis, and Bkor- 
bhangis* 

The San vdais number about twen ty-five* They live in moti a st e riots 
or maths and go for their meals to any Brahman house. Borne gather 
cooked food as mddhukaris^ that is, by begging from house to house. 
They cat once a day bet ween sunrise and sunset. During the rainy 
months they are sometimes forced to fast because they cannot eat 
unless they see the sun. Sometimes people invite them to dinner. 
They do not accept money ofFeringa* Their clothes which are of a 
reddish-brown tint arc supplied to t hem as gifts. Their wardrobe 
includes one white blanket coloured a reddish-brown, two wsiisi- 
cloths^ and two shoulder-ebtbs* two loin-cloths, and one covering 
to be used at night* Of vessels they have one fumba of bi-asa or 
w ood or mnde from a gourd ; they hare a stick or daml t They never 
cook* they do not worship idols and pray to God silently or audibly 
for about three hours in the morning. 

Baird gb mar^y and form a distinct caste* Thcro are ten families 
of Bamigts in hasik. Uiey cat nt the hands of Brahmans only 
and keep the rules regarding ceremonial clean lines s* No Buirugi 
drinks liquor or cuts animal food. They marry among themselves. 
Brahmans aQ d Hardthis become bttirugi# and arc admitted into 
tliiu caste. Some Bairdgis travel ; others stay in one place. The 
travelling Baines move as pilgrims over tho whole of India staying 
six rootstliB to two years at any place which takes their fancy. ‘The 
settled Bairigia do not travel. They dress like Manitka and 

dd!Tf £scipSo ^ avo no children their property gocB to the 


Ihere are about fifteon families of Gosdvis who belong to some of 
the ton sects G.rs, Par?*^ Sagars, Paris, Bhirethii, f m *, Arana, 
Sarevaus, f irtb?, and Ashrams. All eat together but tho diff-rriit 
sects do not intermarry. There is one btwlmao among the 
NAsik families, IVo or throe families are well olT, Thev ullow 
iridow-mnrnage, wear no sacred thread, eat animal food and dHnk 
liquor, and take food from Knnbu and Metis Jt k iwL. l£ 

KoiUudlUU IkthM m ,J“y ^» ra " e ?"" 1 A 

births and marriage customs are the samo an ilm . , f r i Llr 
They bury their dead. When there ilVE 
the chief disciple. The fltwfivi&rub ashes on thlir to 

aims in a wallet orjholi which hangs from the shouTrW J E ^ St ^ e . r 
JlAli, and Vw*M caste ditmere tffSSShSiSSfiS? i\ r 

MAnbhdva visit J*Asik occasional!? but no™ „f n 
1D tUe ^ oh P« of worship is KrUnr 
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bathe in hoiy rivers and they wear black clothes winch both men 
and women let fall in front like n petticoat, The men wear a loin¬ 
cloth and over it wrap a long cloth round the waist* Gokula§ktami 
or tilt? birthday of Krishna on the eighth of the dark half ot Shravan 
(July-August) is their chief holiday* They do nut eat animal food 
nor do they drink liquor, fake the Jama they are most cartful to 
avoid taking the life even of the smallest insect. They never drink 
water without straining it. They have a headman who travels in a 
palanquin accompanied by 300 or 100 MhuhMvs both men and 
women. They love followers among the Kunbis* .Mails, and 
Vunjurta. These followers do nut leave their homes and families 
nor do they wear black clothes, bat they keep no image in their 
houses except that of the god Krishna and do not eat animal food or 
drink liquor, Bich followers occasionally ask as many us 400 Maubhdvs 
to stay at their village for as long as four months feeding them all 
the while. 

Every year two Kanphatea come to Nftstk from DevldlL They play 
on n fiddle and sing songs of king Gopichaod who became an ascetic* 
They are followers of Gorakh Muchhindar. When they visit Xiisik 
they levy fd, (J anno) from every house, the people believing that if 
they fail to give the money they will be plagued with cow-tick a or 
yorfiiefo, They wa black turban and a loincloth and wrap round 
the waist a piece of cloth about four cubits long. They tie round the 
waist a rope of black Lair of any animal* 

Once or twice a year two or three Ndnakshdis or Sikh user ties 
visit Xnsik. They "are chirk strongly made men. Each of them 
carries two sticks a foot and a foot and a half long which hq strikes 
against each other, and at the same time sings and begs. His sup¬ 
porters are almost all shopkeepers from whom he levies liL{l anna) 
IE the money is not given he cuts his brow with a knife and sprinkles 
the blood on the shopkeeper's wares, or he strips himself naked, or 
begins to burn a cloth in front of the shop* They wear no hair on 
the head. 

Sknrbhangta live In burning or burying grounds. They are very 
unclean p using fuel from the funeral pile, carrying a human skull 
as a begging-bowl, and eating their own excrement in front of any 
shop whose owner fails to give thorn grain or money. They are fast 
disappearing. 

Under the shade of th&ptoal tree near the holy Brimkund there are 
about twenty ascetics who arc divided into two groups. They bathe 
in the river in the morning. Some of them rub their bodies with 
ashes, tie an inch thick coir-rope round the waist, and wear no 
clothes except a loincloth of cotton or coir. Some wander in the 
town and tog. During the hot weather at midday* one or two of 
these, who aro tho leading men or mahaftU, sit for tho five-firo 
conquest- or pimr.hafjni #tidhtm with fires burning on all four sides of 
them, tho sun overhead being tho fifth fire. In this position they 
remain for one or two hour** Another form of tho five-fine sacrifice 
is to light five fires, four side-fires and one in the middle and hang 
head down from a branch over tho central lire. The feet are tied by 
a coir ropo and as the fire grows stronger or weaker the victim is raised 
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or lowered. They remain in this posture for ono or two hoars. A 
lew shave but most of them never cut iho hair uf tho bopid. Kamo 
wear beards white others shave the chid. One or two hold their 
arms raised OVflr the lieud, never paring tho nails- OF those ascetics 
eoine are> Gowris, sind others Baintgifl, A group of ascetics of 
t-Jus -ort h\tj near Rilriieshvar^K temple. Some cf tlieni worship n 
number of brass ami copper idols in a wooden shrine or derhara, 
bdcI in tho evening burn lamps before it, sing songs and dash 
cymbal3. They drink bhung and smoke ganja in tho evening. 

In 1872, during tho last xiinhasth or passage of the sun into tha 
sign of the Lion, a large number of ascetics of this class were seated 
along tho Godavari and in a sudden Hood about laO Of them were 
earned away. 

The 1881 census returns show 3709 habitations, 1323 of them 
houses of a superior and 2a86 of an inferior class. Of the whole 
number about 200 are temples mosques and rest-houses, 1 

The houses are chiefly upper-storied and many of them have atone 
foundations with brick or mud walls and tiled roofs. In the poorest 
parts the roofs me generally covered with dark flat tiles; iu houses 
ot the better class the pot tile is used. In the newer portion of 
the town, especially in the Aditvdr and Pul suburb*, are the houses 
of the Marat ha gentry including the old aud now palaces of the 
l ps “ lva “° w «“* « a public Offices. Most of these houses presen t a 
dead wall to the street and are built on a well-raised stone plinth 
three or four feet high approached by steps. Inside they cnctuso 
y courtyard open to tho sky and admitting light and air to 
all parts of the budding. An open corridor usually nma round 
the quadrangle on tho ground-floor which is generally used as 
servants quarters, part of it being sometimes walled off as a 

wi L ° n “Ki® 0 ?' tb6 » ]cti P in S ^ living rooms open 
into tho corndor which looks into the quadrangle. 1 

w™W Bf v Pt,i ft 0fi f teraat bouses is tho considerable 

jjji ' tWf!nt rr? i n ! l|l > wIuch *«« richly carvel wooden 

fronts, rhess curved fronts belong to two styles, tbe Hfnclq JochIIf 

known as Guprat work, and the Maalnin locally knmrn ^ 
elhi work, ilie GiijarAt style is richer and more picturesque with 
mass.vo square pillars with horizontal and vertical brlckets dTply ent 
in double lotus-head and chain festoons, and balcony fronts with 
panels carved m broad bolts offlowing leaf and Creeper traded Tim 
Ddtu style is iuoro ju mu to and dedicate 'Vha mTliv - V? 
.. slightly toted i» „b.i i. toow» J 

pottern. Instead of by brackets the upper parts are sunnorS^™ 3 
rounded arches with waving edges in the Jn vr, ™ aa FP or t0d on 
fashion ; the carving in the balconv fronts is insurer but “I T"""’ 
nnd tl. to me p.ttens »re i, a lifl gjjtoto*, s(|IIlln , s 

&■£> <*«**- 

~ — *. to,» to—««JSS £fc£S£,»™ a',“ 
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cornered figures oftonar than in Cowing scroll a. Some of tho Hindu 
creeper panels have a marked likeness to traceries as old as the second 
century before Christ in tho Pandm caves five miles to the south of 
the city. But the quaint double lotus-head and chain festoons are 
more modern. According to the local authorities many of them were 
carved as Into as the famine of 1802 which is still remembered as the 
time when grain sold at a shilling the pound {! «h#r the rupee}. The 
Mu sal min style of wood-carving is said to have been introduced by 
Devrdo MoMdev Hiugne, a North-Indian Brahman who was family 
priest to Pcshwa BiUaji Bajirtio about a + d. 1730^ but some of the 
Musalm&n carvings are probably as eld as the Moghul governors 
(1020-1750}* Hingno's mansion or tada x though the finest part is said 
to have been destroyed, is still the most beautiful building in Xcistk, 
the private court being carved in the Hindu and the public court 
in the Mu sal (nan style. According to local accounts the Musatmin 

G rta were carved by workmen whom Davn&o Mahudev and Bapuji 
ah eh lev Ilingno brought with them from Delhi. 

Besides a few carved house-fronts which are worthy of no to 
in Sonar A Li and in old Tdmbnt All there are sis chief specimens 
of wood-carving in N&stk. These carved houses znuy be most 
conveniently seen in the following order; (1) R&mji Kasar , d 
in Piirusn&th hum opposite PArusntith's temple , (2) UingncTa 
vdda in Bliadmkdli lane in Mhasntl ward; [3) Bablji Thakur'a 
sit the Crow or Tiundhn on the west aide of the Delhi gate 
roadj (4) Mahudev Shat Sondr*fi on the left or north side of Aav 
gate road about 100 yards north-cast of the Tiundha Cross; (■>) 
M abide v Thu ku r^s in the Din gar AH road about 1U0 yards south of 
Tiandhn; and (6) Bhripat Thfiknr^s in Budhvdr Peth about 200 
yards cast of MaMd&v TMktirs. Itdmji Kafr's also called Hingne J 3 
Di%vda J s house can be reached either by going straight to Human dth’s 
temple from the Trimbak gate, 1 or, after visiting the western suburbs 
and Panchvutb in returning from the Collector^ office by the 
Ptirasnditb lime. Opposite Ptlrasnntk a B temple near the north foot of 
Mhnsml hill, on the west of the Pdrasnriui road, is Ruinji Ganoha 
Kzisnr's house. It is said to have been built by Hingm^s agent 
ordttrdn. About twelve feet from the ground a rich balcony runs 
along the front of the house. It is divided into five panels each 
with on upper, a central, and a double lower belt of tracery in the 
large flowing Ilindu creeper pattern. The designs are tho same 
as the designs in tho front of the chief balcony of the inner court 
of Jliugne'a mansion. Above tho balcony rive pillars, cut in the 
cypress-tree stylo* support five rounded arches with waving edges 
in tho mimbitf or praying-uiche pattern. Above is a deep eavo* 
On the north face the wood work is carved in the form of a largo 
tree. About fifty yards to the north, on tho east side of the road, 
is the west face of tho great tl lug no mansion, with capitals* 
brockets* and overhanging upper storey richly carved in the Hindu 
double lotus and chain stylo* 
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About fifty yards farther north a Jane to the right, known as 
Rhadrakiili's Ians, leads along the north front u£ H in gnu's 
mansion, Along the foot of the north wall runs n row of open rooms 
for strangers and dependants, Further on, past a h igh stone plinth, 
a rough paved approach leads to two gateways, one near the centre 
of the building opening on the private, and the other at its eastern 
end Opening on tho public court of the mansion. Between these 
gates the front of the ground-Hour of tho building which was 
originally open in the Delhi cypress-pillar and prayer-niche style 
has been tilled with plain brick work. The upper storey, which is 
also in the Delhi sty to with rounded pillars and waring-edge* I 
arches lias over the cast gate a richly curved balcony, and over tho 
contra! gate some delicate open tracery* 

The central or private gateway leads through a short dark pa^u-e 
into an open stone-paved court twelve yards square, surrounded by 
a building tlireo atones high. The four faces of the hull,tin-are 
imiform, each almost entirely lined with dork stained teak which in 
the lowest storey has been covered with whitewash. Bound tho 
hrst and second stories, about fifteen and twenty-five feet above tho 
pavement, run balconies, the lower balcony faced with scrolls of 
most delicate tracery and supported by missive square teak pillars 
and beams relieved by quaint richly carved vertical and horizontal 
brackets I he massive plainness of the pillars and cross beams 
he graceful outline and the breadth of the ricidv carved face of tho 
lower balcony with its flowing clear-cut scrolls of tracery and 
its rich deeply carved supports, the lighter pilla™ of the 4 cond 
storey, and the plain fatso of the upper balcony, form a strikin-Iy 
varied and harmonious whole* The lowest storey, which is nm 
towards tho central courtyard, is built on a rough stone plinth 

f feet hi ^ ^ ^ne brixte* Bonn!I the 
Outer edge of the plinth rnns a row of twenty massivo teak nil bra 

S 3 "‘„*■? 'f *tf IV «■ »f tli piling „ 

without bases and have faces about a foot broad are soinm 
and plain. Above the shaft is a capital about fifteen inches 
high which is carved into four lines 1 of «lu „„ i ■ r i i j 
oruumimts. In the back wallJbichi* of Ite 
opposite each of the pillars, a pilaster with a plain SS' , TV*' 
capita]. From the each %Z d & 

lengthways and across the veranda, run massive pbi/t^k beam. 

Along the under-face of each beam ran caiwod wooden btSST 

idiMLit eighteen inches deep where they leave th, Til . 

gradually narrowing till they nearly men} under tho com roof Tho 
lx-um. Lack bracket is deeply carved with a HCm ji ,i 
heafla joined by u doubly bent stem, the flower i ^ ^J 10- 

turned down and the outer flower turned Un p ”?? 1 101 TT 

umin design the whole brocket j a deLdS' ,“?« with this 
festoons of chains and small lotus flowers. ALn^ ^ f ^ 

fronts of the building from the capital' of the ten r 

angles to the fringe of horizontal brackets derate lT 1 * 
brockets run upwards ter about t wo ft” car ™ c * vertical 
horizontal beams whoso lmdor-faces are fri,,.! i Ti SlJp H ,jrt plflin 
“ k "‘ t Bh top. AW «,<.« ,*5 
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vertical brackets, still a mass of rich carving, pass outwards ami Chapter X3Y, 
upwards dghteeuJucbeB further, till they support tho overhanging pi^cug 0 f interest* 
balcony. Thifl balcony has along each of iia four fronts throe belts 
of tracery, a central belt about a foot broad separated horizontally 
by narrow bauds of plain wood*work from an tipper and a lower 
belt of carving each about six inches broad. Each of the four 
front! is divided into three panels by carved outstanding blocks of 
timber that prolong the lines of the lower hrackets to the top of the 
balcony. The three scrolls that run round the four fronts are- of 
the most delicate tracery in free flowing leaf and creeper design a, 
tho central panel of tho central scroll differing in each face from 
the side panels* Along the upper edge of the balcony runs a plain 
railing about six inches high* The walla of tho upper storey are 
lined with plain planking and fall back about five feet from the lino 
of the lualcony. As in the under-storey each front is divided by a 
row of five pillars lighter than those below and rounded, with 
capitals of three tiers of lotus leaves over which are shield I ike 
corner ornaments and square loaf capitals. From each capital carved 
brackets stand out on all four sides. All round Lins balcony, which 
m about four feet deep and is much plainer than the lower balcony, 
run two rows of Small open pillars about six inches high separated 
by horizontal bands of plain wood. 

From this inner or private courtyard a door to the left loads into 
a small open garden plot with bushes and creeper arches and a 
chamber at either end. The south front of the north chamber opens 
on the garden plot with a row of rounded fluted pillars and wuving- 
edged arches in the AUisalmitn cypress and prayer-niche style* A 
path leads across the centre of the garden to the south chamber 
which is raised cm a three feet high stone plinth with two 
horizontal bands of simple caning along its north face. At either 
side of the north front of tho room is an entrance door w ith double 
founded cypress-pillars and much small leaf and flower wring. 

In the centre six feet, apart four wooden pillars on curved atone 
bases support the roof on waving-odged arches. In each of tho 
inner corners is a small chamber with a deep handsome cornice and 
an upper storey with n plain oblong window surrounded by 
bands of tracery. These upper rooms open inwards with two 
cypress-pillars and pilasters supporting three waving arches. Tho 
lower storey had a plain central door and side-windows. In front 
of the main room over the right entrance is a balcony beautifully 
carved in the cypress-pillar and prayer-niche style* The face of the 
balcony is carved in four bunds ol tracery each bund about nine 
inches brood. Below tho balcony a four feet broad cave bangs out 
from tho roof, its under-face carved into squares in each of which is a 
conventional flower* Except the west balcony and a few feet of the 
western cave the whole of this rich frontage has disappeared* 

From Hiugne's mansion Blind rakdli lane leads emst. nlxxifc fifty 
yards to IJ}i&draknli T H shrine, and from that about a hundred 
yards further to the Cross or Tiundlia. To the left of the Cross® 

In tho west corner of tho Delhi Gate road is Buhtji Thftkur r sj 
mans ion., one of tho kandsomost house-fronts in X&aik* It is built on 
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Chapter XIY, a stone plinth about throe foot high* The lower nforey jh a receding 
Placea ofTtite t lino of shop fronts divided by five pillnrs and two pilasters with 
plain square shafts and ruddy carved capitals* The overhanging 
upper storey is supported on brackets about four feet; long and three 
feet deep covered with double lotus-heade and chain festoons, The 
front of the upper storey is also richly carved. It is supported on 
a row of nine Bated pillars in the cypress style with lofcna flower 
capitals which on each side and in front support brackets curved in 
the chain and double lotus-head pattern* The cluster of pillars and 
brackets at the ends of the front form very rich bnlcony-lika 
finishes. From theTiimdhn or Cro=is at BAlaji TMknr’s bouse about 
a hundred yard 3 along the Nuv gate road lead on the left to 
Mahddpv Sott&ris which has the merit of differing frouij perhaps of 
being more elegant and delicate than, the other carved house-fronts* 
It stands on a rough plinth about four feet high. The front of the* 
lower storey is of plain boarding divided by four flat pillars and two 
pilasters. These pillars and pilasters aro almost flush with the 
boarding and except- a small capital are without ornament. Between 
each pair of pillara is an arched doorway with waving outline and 
over each doorway is a short band of rich tracery. From the capital 
of each pillar an upright bracket supports the upper atomy which 
overhangs about two feet and rises about seven feet high. The 
whole face of the upper storey es covered with vertical bauds of 
most delicate tracery. Flat pillars divide it into five compurtments 
each with an arched window and a slightly projecting balcony. 

Returning to the Tiun cl ha Cross and passing south about 150 yards 
up the Din gar All road, on the right or west' is Mtihiidov Thdknr's 
with a handsome balcony and brackets curved in the lotas and 
chain and peacock style* From Mabadev Thikur^ a winding 
lane to the east and south-east leads ubonfc 200 yards to Shripat 
ThdkuFs in Budhv&r Fefch. This has a double balcony and 
pillars on the outer edge of the veranda supporting a wooden shade 
The carving is in the Hindu or Qajantt style. It is much like 
that in the private or inner court of Hingne’a mansion except 
that there is a group of animals in the centre of each panel and 
that the under-face of the lower balcony is carved into squares and 
ether geometric pat lorn b. Besides these houses there are some 
good, specimens of the Gujarat doubledot ns carving in the SomvAr 
Teth and TAruba.t All wards. 1 


Ihwls. 


There are estimated to bo twenty .seven miles of thoroughfare 
within municipal limits of which about nine are installed and much of 
the rest is roughly paved Besides the east Bombay-Agrn read which 
skirts it on the south and east, and the Navdpara road which passes 

J The following detail, of carved hailrai Hath Wn nnmih»l r™, n ... 
ftconU. There are twenty-seven houmja in KMk witE a^Eoml .TmI 
■wort*. All ate in the £<w% divwiom of thn ritv. ai.nl ''""P* *?«*• 
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along its south-west limits, the chief roads in the Kasha or Town 
proper may be brought under three groups* The first group id eludes 
the roads in the southern part of the town* Of these them are the 
PinjAri road which jtasscg east from the Trimbak gate up the steep 
Pinjiiri gliaifc across to the K&zipura gate road; the Bumd Ali road 
in the south-west which inns nearly parallel with the Station rood; 
two roads which, from the K&zipura gate and from near theBbigur 
gate in the south, run north to the nigh land in the centre of the 
town. The second group consist# of one main road and its side lattes, 
which, starting from the Trimbak gate, turn# to the toft, and keeping 
to the weak of Mhwil Hill, first, under the name of P&msu utli's lane 
and further on under the name of Tadoba's road, passe* north to 
the new Feshwa’s palace or Col lectors office* The third or main 
group of roads centres at the Tiundha or Cross, This includes the 
Mndhnli lane which pusses south-east up Gaueslt hill to tho south- 
easi quarter of the town; Dingnr Ali read parsing south up Dingar 
Ali bill to old Tiimbat Ali; BlnulrakfiU lane pushing west by the 
BhadrahuH temple and Hiugae's mansion to the P&ra^mith road; 
the Delhi gate road, on the same lino as tho Duigar Ali road, passing 
north to the Delhi gate; and the Xiiv gate road pacing east to the 
Niiv gate. Most of the streets and lanes are paved with largo 
rough stones to prevent the surface being swept away by the torrents 
which pour down the hills, during the rainy season* Many of them 
are extremely narrow and winding and in the hilly parts are too 
steep for wheels. In the Mar&tha suburb or Pura one main road 
passes up the middle of Nhvdpnra ami leaves the town by the 
Mul bar gate in the north-west* Several narrow roads partly paved 
and partly metalled wind through Psmehvati. 

Though it was never u walled town several of the entrances to 
Nitsik were adorned by gateways or entrance arches* So far as local 
information goes none of these gates are older than the M.usaluuins* 
Psnchvati or old Ndsik has one gate to the north-east* it ig called 
the Bbndnk Gate, and is now in ruins. The present gate is said not 
to be older than the Peshwa's time* The Old Town or Kasba 
including Kazipum or the south division had eight gates: DarMr Gato 
in the cast, Bhngur in the gonth-enst, E&tpnra in the south, Trimbak 
in the west, Delhi in the north-east, and Ndv, Ashm, and Kctki in the 
cost* The Darb&r Bate was in the east near tho east Bombay-Agra 
road at the cast end of the road that runs down the hollow between the 
Old and New Forts. Of the Dnrbitr gate which wag built by the 
Musalmdns no trace remaing. About 300 yards south-west of the site 
of the Durlj&r gate, in the extreme south-float of the city, is Bhngur 
Gate, a plain squaro-topped brick gateway iu fair repair. Tina ia 
probably a Mcisalmtin gateway It gets its name because it is on 
tho road to Bhagur village close to which is the Devhtli cantonment. 
About SOU yards to the west is the Kazipum Gate, in fair repair plain 
and square*topped* It is a Miisatiu&u gate and was built by Syed 
Muhammad Hasan, who came from Delhi about A.3>* 1687 and founded 
the KAzipnm quarter and established the Kiri SAhob's family which 
is still one of the two leading Mu si d Turin families in Ndsik. In the we#t 
of the town abent 500 yards north-west of the Krizipum Gate is tho 
Trimbak Gate, It is in good repair and is said to have been put in 
* 2S-G3 
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order by Subhedar Dhondo Mahidev who about a.d. 17fl0 made the 
fountain near the mutton market. According to the Musalmens, there 
waa an older gate on the same site w hich was called the Anyang Goto 
after a noble of the name of AiiningKeb who settled part of tiro city 
■ ^ n, L n ^ 0i Aoriwo few yards to the smith of BdTftjt's tennis 
in the Delhi Gate with a Persian inscription which shows that it was 
built iii 1081 (R. 1092) by TudethUn Subhic It is in fair repair. 
About l.o yards south is the S&y or Boat Gate, a,id about shi nty 
yards farther ie the Ash ra Gate. It is said to be called after ihc 
goddess Aahm and to have been built by a BrtUinum named 
1 ftdnesliTar Dikshit about 125 yours ago. About 1100 yards east 
was the ketki Gate also close to the riser. No truce of this gate 
regains. ® - 

In the Ifnrdtlm suburb or Pam there wore throe pates, the Huti or 

Hf‘“ ? 6 *"*' tIl ° Milllj " r G‘i‘« i" the north-west, and 
th L hatr Gate in the north. The Hati or Elephant Gate near Rija 

hm at tte entmuee to bis 
S/S i r'l' 'V-’, 0 1 90 yards north of t!,o Elephant gate was 

bo Mrihdr Gate. I his was built in the time of Peshwa Jttgboba 
(A.D 1. /d) when an. effort ivns m-| ( to extend N&rit to Anaudveli 
or UiaunJhfti ng it was originally called, about three miles to 
the west No race of this gate is left. About 3<)0 yards ta the 
north-east is tho Safci Gate, whore, during Marat hu ’rule, widows 
nsedto be burned with their dead husbands. The gnto was built 
by Ok, n Subbed nr of the Peshwa’*, and is in good repair. 

th/^ w ;ti ° n f 01 ! h ° at ™? to b ^ cn tb© .CSntml Provinces and 

of imnorta" h" ^ °l P, r , ,>3 P orit J l»vo made Nasik a pteue 
of iruportauoa. liU lbJ.j Nasik was without the convenience of 

n made-rend, Traffic was carried on pack-bullocks most of which 
KJyss 5M T 1 r draon ,>E th v ,Ik ^ 

Fn tns l k bont C 18 hO T b rh ° f P™ 

hxmg cotton oti its way from tha Benir* to Bomlwv °Thi* ^ ^ ,nj ? 
until, by the opening of tha rnilwuv in 18(51 tli h T I * ™ ut iuued 

to tfm «,»»*£ Nfcik. TO, tn3B « At &£» SS,£* T - 

ln pneonsora from 151,330 in 187 S to 159 M 7 in "ljai" 
and in goods from 12,592 to 15,859 tens Wj80/ ,n 1881 * 

s.““J s&is&jsjz, affir-te ri 

BStnl to tho south of the temple of lUmesbvar am] on il ^ i 1 
of the river during the rains. These fairs | E1 st the wi! ^"‘i ’ ,aa ^ 
close m the evening. The dealers sit in rows' in V , h * liy " nit 
tout-like booths, and sell grain puC TibeeV T ° F m sma * 
doth, blankets, shoes, spices, tobacco silt 111 kinases, sugar, 

vegeEobleft Cattle and horses are al so brought for - do bv \r 
tinrsj, and Mcnd-io&iy a. cla3<t Van; j j c ‘ 

*«« V The rice ] a?d P»A£ Y C& t Z P*** ^ 
sellers living in Konkauipum ami ri h ' „ tr>,Tn i tho rtce- 

rt *“* *»*»• piw ta h*. 
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front of tW sellers, are sold by Catch Mu salmons who corao from 
the A ditv Jir PetL In harvest time grain ami pulse worth £SQ0 to 
£1000 (Rs, 8000 - Hs* IOjOOO) and molasses worth £100 to £150 
(Be. 100O - It* 1500) are sold every market day. The cloth-sell era 
lire Shim pis, cither belonging to Nosik or to the surrounding villages. 
They have from fifty to sixty shop*, and, besides coarse cloth, sell 
ready in add clothes. The buyers belong to the town or nro outsiders ; 
tiomo am retail sellers but most are consumers 

Besides these half-weekly markets, which arc attended hy 500 to 
2000 persons, daily markets are held in several parts of the town. 
A market for vegetables, clarified batter, sugar, and spices 
is held daily on the left bank of the river to the north of Nani- 
shrmkars temple. It is open from eight to eleven in tho morning 
and is attended by 700 to 1000 people of all castes. Most of die 
vegetables arc grown in tho neighbourhood within a rsdiaa of eight 
miles. Tho chief seller* are Kachis, Pdbfidia, MarrUMs, and Mil is. 
This riverside market is held only during the eight fair-weather 
months. During the rainy season it was former \y held near the 
Collector’s office but during the last four years it has been moved a 
little west* During the rains a vegetable grain nnd spice market is 
daily held in Hingue*s Bakhal or Open in A'ditvdr Peth from seven 
to eleven in the morning. About a hundred sellers attend, of the 
same classes as those who attend the river market. Buyers come 
from all parts of the town. Another daily vegetable market is 
held all the year round in the south of the town in Bsnk&r Alt in 
front- of Godiiji PAtii’fl house From half past six to half-past seven 
in the morning. Nothing is sold but vegetables, Tho sellers are 
Mai is or market gardeners; the buyers are ihe people of the 
neighbourhood and some Ktichis and Pdhddis who buy wholesale to 
sell retail. 

No quarters of the town are set aside for tho use of certain classes 
of traders or craftsmen, but in some cjism men of the same cruft 
are collected in mu? part of the town. Before the Mar at bits (1760), 
whoa the Moghul governor lived in the New Fort, many shops were 
opened in its neighIx'urhood in KA&ipura and in the Urdu BassAr. In 
the time of the Peahwa, the chief place of business was the Tiondha 
or Cross, where was the head-quarters of the Brfiliman agent Dhondo 
Mshfidev. Under the British, tho Pul or Bridge, called after a 
Maratlii culvert a little to the south-east of the Collectors office, 
has become the chief place of business. The shops which lino both 
aides of ihe road are in covered verandas Or padvi#, projecting from 
tho aides of the bouses and encased with planks which fit into 
sockets at the top and bottom nnd are grooved at the sides. The 
planks or shutters are pot up it night and cannot bo taken 
down except by removing tho central plank which is fastened by a 
padlock. Cloth of all kinds is sold in the Pul by Gujarati, M&rwiri, 
Shimpi, and Brahman shop keepers. Besides cloth-shops, there are 
shop* of hankers, coppersmiths, sweetmeat-makers, dyer*, grocers, 
snnff-makers, perfumors, and haberdashers. KuEipimt and Tmndha T 
which were formerly the chief places of business, have lost their 
importance. In KSzipuni are ten or twelve shops belonging to 
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VAnis who sell grooerk* apices and otter articles of daily ublv. In 
tbe evening vegetables an? Bold at the roadside in front of the 
CliAvdi near KAzfpuraGato by H£li and FA lid.Ei women. Behind 
the Chfivdi is the fish market whore Blioi and Dhivar fishermen p?all 
river fish and crabs, and MnsalmAtt women sell dry salt-water (ink 
In the Tiuadhn there are about five Yiiuis shops. Beyond the Pol 
and near the jail is the Aditv&r Peth* a ne w market, with about tea 
or twelve cloth^elkrH and aboot thirty Catch Musidimfri wholesale 
and retail sliojp& Catch \ finis who import largo cinantitics ef gniin 
STorarics and spices have settled here during the last ten Tears, 
ft ear the Trimbak gnto in the old town ajo about twentv-fivo 
V 4 ni x.] m p& where grain, pulse, clarified butler, oil, groceries, and 
apicea are sold. Vegetables are also sold in the afternoon. Besides 
in these markets large purchases of rice nro made in the 
Konkampura, of pulse in tlie KaMIpura, and of brass ami mpner 
vesso s m the old Tdmbat All near the Trimbak gate and in the 
“l'"' l A], outenle the Mulhrir gate, C1 ..sl‘ Mdiid DhomJo 

filuhiidev a fountain the municipality has lately (18^ ■ opened a 
mutton market with twenty stalls, of which twelve are occmiU. The 
average weekly consumption is twenty-eight sheep and HO gnats 
A beef market with s.x stalls, all of which are occupied, has lately 

taSSES" 

Nnsik is throughout the year the seat of ft J Q i D fc Judge nml civil 
surgeon, and during the raina of the Col lector, the distant and 
3 ™J K>hc * superintendent, the district engineer. 

ehkft ^ f ° F J St ? £Scer OI lt Is !ilao tho head,quarters of lho 
chtef revenue and pohco officers of the Sink sub Jmsioa, ami is 

ZTi ^ " m T Clpii }" y ; a J aU ' a civil lloa P ital - * high school, 

travdffi birXl “ i0 ° 9 ' P ° St Uad ldCgTaph uffict ‘ 3j ftllJ tW ° 

The municipality was established in 18 &t and raised to a citv 

> ]st2 ,-* s . *•«<•««< nan 

if Vw 3; “m" 'Tut i t ,2 f <"*■ « . tar,,io. 

house-tas, a sanitary cess, and tolls. Daring the same vewr f s s -i ww 

S vrg&'zr™*? *»««= <«-• 42,530), of 

!“ -2,(20) ’sere spent on conservancy and cleaning, and the rest 

TblXirf"!. V f ,T ™, d "’ “ a in «>i^»nAeoo» L.o„ 

J be chief works which havo been carried out *!>« 1 J ’. 

of tbe municipality ara about eight miles 0 f F , rit jo and ™ Tet l rZhi 
two drams, a raghtsoil depot, mutton and heef t » ?r 
latrines and urraaries, and seventeen octroi staW pUh 1C 

theTakh road about one mile to the south-east t .i 01 ! m 11 d, P c ' to11 
five acres of laud have been bon phi bv ti>„ ^ lho ^ 0wi1 * -\bout 

sa Atssauasa h .'-sstitas 
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four in Lhc morning fives scavengers, who are told off to this duty> with 
the native spado or juivda begin to mix the ashes with the nightsoil. 
This procesH is continued until the ashen and the night noil arc 
thoroughly mixed when the compost is evenly spread over the ground 
about three inches deep and is left to dry in the sun for three days* 
It is then taken and thrown on a heap close by. In iht? dry 
season a daily supply of fresh ashes is not wanted* as the coin peat of 
ntghtsoil and ashes can bo used several iiEnes over. This is done to 
enable a store of ashes to be collected against the nuuy season when 
the mixing is carried on under a shed- The shed which is 150 feet 
long by thirty brand, is open on three aidcis, the fourth aide being 
enclosed to form u store-room for the U'hes. During I he rains, after 
ifc is mixed, the poudrette is thrown on a heap and is not again used. 
The mixing takes about five hours and is generally finished by nine. 
The town sweepings are daily gathered in a heap which when largo 
enough is set on fire and left to smoulder to ashes. Before they are 
used for poudrette, the ashes arc sifted through a sieve and broken 
tiles and stones are picked out. The rainy-weal her poudrette can 
bo used for manure after three days J exposure, but it is much less 
valuable than the fair-weather poudrette which has been repeatedly 
mixed with fresh nightsoiL It is bought by cultivators nt 6 dL (4 au^d 
a cart. In the opinion of -Mr. Hewlett, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
this mode of dealing with night noil is the best suited to an Indian 
town. The uightaoil is dried before it becomes offensive, no risk and 
little unpleasantness attend the mixings and the poudrette 
entirely free from smell 
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The water-supply ol Kdsik is chiefly from tho God&vari* though Wiutr Svgpttf. 
about 5Q0Q people use the water of ft large fountain near the 
Trirubak gate. The Godavari water-supply is far from pure os it is 
taken From the bed of the river at the T;ia, tho pool of Gnnaar-nArAyanj 
and even lower, whom the water is soiled by bathing and washing 
clothes, religious offerings„ burnt bones, town-sweepings, and house 
utillage. It has been proposed to throw a dam across tho Godavari 
at Gangs pur six miles west of N4»k,but Mr. Hewlett IWOra mends 
that the Godavari should be abandoned os its water is always liable 
to be impure. Dr. Leith in IBG5 and Mr, Hewlett in 1881 agree in 
recommending a scheme which would bring water from the N&aardi 
to the south-went of the town, a purer source of supply than tho 
Grod&Yiiri its it runs through an uninhabited plain. I his Nflsardi 
scheme is estimated to cost about £13,000 (Rk. 1,30,000), an amount 
which tho XELsik municipality cannot, at present, afford , There is also 
a strung feeling against using any water except from the Guild?an + 


The fountain near the Trimbak gate, which goes by the name of 
Dhondo Mahiidcy's hamt, was made hy a Mnrdtha xiiMrjJar or 
governor of that name eighty or ninety years ago, Dhondo iibo built 
a reservoir about 225 feet from the Nfcardi river near theT’rimhak 
road about a mile and a half west of XAnik. The reservoir was 
originally paved, but it has been long neglected and is now choked 
with earth and grass. An underground masonry water-channel led 
from the reservoir and brought the water to the fountain. This 
source of water-supply is private property and much of it is used for 
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Chapter XIV. watering a field before it readies the town. Even in its present 

Ks«b of Interest. elatc '** water is of fair quality. In 1873 the municipality 

NifliK. offered to pay £3000 tB* m SUUMh ik* - J 

M unici|MhIit j. 


7 V7 Vl77r a ol lair qrnht* Jn 1873 tho tnnnfnnlUv 
offered to jray £3000 (Rs. 30,000) for the aqueduct but the uffiV 

aas refused. Besides the inpply from tho Godimri and from the 
^liaerdi fuantoi 11 , there ere 825 wells in the town, 502 in the old 
totin, _ t ) m the new town, and fifty.three in Pnnchviiti. Only four 

™5^T^ nBM T l Pr °r^' Water bmnght from the fear 
D . “ p j arl ^ four other wells was found to be bad 

J J hs d ™ ,na ^ **** * unsatisfactory and is one of tho chief 

causes of its high death-mte. In the town or taitm many of the 

Zrfl I"' 0 f U, ‘\ Jit !l tha Jmi " S Iflak of b Jvy rX 

l Kto!r i l t r ?L 7' l,i ° th f T fo "' mber i»to the 

I asS^tsK* as ttStta s JSMti 

^^.^cwr'- tls »-“* «*- rtc* 

2™ld3rtT| rf T* a 7® r - In tho of AditvAr a drain. 

the^nre n h» S r r r ^‘ U .T Umie and tuuae ^Ita^ runs down 
Ill ♦? * h readway. Pits are dug in the ,:mJ of the river- 

i fl ' At T Lm bL- ? Q ^ r t& Bwi ht U'^-tnnbeshvar’a 

ErBhJi r n J tCmpl ® thn ™ SR “ l > and (mm 

Tr, w 1 - Rot two small drams di^chatge on tho bed of the ri ver 

tSfei£A *&.trtt S 

■sjg?** ^^SStSittSgstzrs 

tewssft: 

The store, water aa*™* j„to til ' ' d ™ 1 * C . 0,llc] nut carry, 

all the year round su I luge is admitted*^ Brilrtji'atemple, but 
IfciMji's temple is a onsanool ivWl ■ mt ? *?“* ™**0* Opposite 

drain' i* cJinued bdSTtSfi ZJFS*"*l? <?""* ®» 

far ns the Nsv i«te 0 n tL^ ' “I 0 "* th ° ™ver bant as 

eleven drains which discharge into Vl 1 Reives th$ sewage from 

r**i M-d tbiftwSTffitf£ dSL I 7 dh|r £ Mn th ? ■*«* 

«* ***** by theXdv gieS n d ™S^d^ r ^^ hm 
cesspool opposite the NAv mite ii.m ^ ni il p dram ends m a 
n«.n.v ir Pa h fr ™ 

T V e *1™B« i 5 cf>d veyed f Tom t j, e Xnr *1“ i l diflchnrgft, 
pipes, and is discharged into an open chamiel 1 SS P°°* by two iron 
runs pa ml Id i D ana s little above the si^ ,m ' l . I,e “nd which 

causeway near Tflkuto's temple. ™ U,JLl1 Jt J®^ it at the 

In Panchvsti most of the streets -i™ i „ 

ends on the reeky bud of the river behindN? 4 , 11)0 mail1 ’drain 
Jho Mhrtrs J , Kolis 1 , nod K&adV ouar Wkar,e 

east of the tmvn have &o artificial drainage "* ^ a ‘ ld south- ■ 
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There siro id all about sixty tempi pa in H^sik # a number which has Chapter XIV, 
earned for it the mime of the Benares of Western India. This largo V\mev& q flattest 
number la duo to three causes, the holmes* of the God A van, the 
belief that Nrisik and Panehvsti were for years the seen* of the ' K>1 *~ 

exile of Rrim Sit a and Lukshiuarc, and the wealth and political Temple* 

importance of Nttaik as the second city in lho Peahwis* territories* 

Thcr earliest mention of a temple at Nrisik is by the Jain writer 
Jinapitibhasuri who wrote about the fourteenth century. He notices 
Kunticihdrv atemple of Chandraprabhasrimi the eighth Tinhank&r, 

No trace of this temple remains. Tho next notice of NfUik 
temples is, that in lti8u twenty-five temples at Xdsik were destroyed 
by the Deccan viceroy of Aumngzeb (I056-1705). Among these am 
said lo Lure been temples of Sundar-mir&yan and ITmi-mabcsttvar in 
the Aiiitvar Path cm the right hank of the Godavari, of Ruiuji and 
Knp&lushvar in Panchvati, and of Muhalak^hini on the UlJ Fort 
which the ilusalmAna changed into their Jama tnqsquo. 1 The only 
vestiges of early Hindu building are Mahdlnkahmi/s temple now 
the Jama mosque, and the door-post of the email temple of 
Nilkantheshviir near the Ashra gute, which is much like the door¬ 
post of Some^hvars near Gangapiir p sis miles west of Ndsik, 1 It Wad 
under the Pesbwa 7 a rule (1750-1818) that almost all the large 
temples which now adorn Nasik were built. Most of them were the 
work of their Nasik governors or IMm Bahadurs and other sirdar#, 
of whom Narushnnknr, Ok p Ch&nd racked, and Odhekar are the best 
known. The wives and relations of many of the Peats wls, especially 
Gopikab£i the mother of the fourth Feshwei Mridhavnio (1760-1772), 
visited Nosik and several of the temples and shrines were built by 
them. One group of buildings is the gift of the Indor princess 
Abitvilbai [1765-1795) ko fatuous fur her zeal as a temple-builder. 

Since the fnllof (he Pesliwis (1S3S) no large temple lout been bailfc 
at Kasik. The only building with any pretensions to architectural 
merit that dates since the British rule m the KupurlliAki fountain and 
rest-house near BAMji r s temple which was built in 1878. 

Most of the Xaidk temples are of stone and mortar* The best stone 
has been brought from the Kdrnsej-bhorgad hills about sis, miles 
north of Nosik. Three temples have special architectural merit, 

Ramji J s in F&ftchvati, Nfiru shankar’s or llie Bell temple on the left 
bank of the river near the chief crossing, and Mundar-tidr&yaiFs 
in Aditvar P«th H Of these the largest and simplest is RamjFa 
and the most richly sculptured is NiiriishnukarV} Simdar-ndniyxiiFa 
comes between the two others both as regards size and ornament h 

Beginning in the north, in Aditvdr Path in New Nstsik where the fimjdKrrnd&dyaA, 
river takes its first bend to the south, on rising ground on the right 
or west bank about a hundred feet above tho river-bed, is tho 
temple of Sundar-nilraynn. It faces east and measures about 
eighty feet square standing on n stone plinth about three feet high. 

On the east north and south it is entered by Bights of steps 
each with a richly carved and domed portico with front and side 


•‘Swiitary t’amiftsaaiuiSwir’ii Rrjytrt (1 8SI h Ifcta*' fiqvanlljia..£i[kqgApE],r H 
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arches in the waving edged style locally known as the viitnhdr or 
Mu sal in An prayer-niche. To the west or shrine end the outside of 
the temple is rounded. Over the centre of the building is u large 
dome and behind the dome is a handsome spire. The whole is of 
beautifully dressed stone and is highly ornamented, especially the 
mum or eastern door which is richly carved with figures, chains, 
hells, and tracery, In 1 8 (8 the central dome was struck by light ninf. 
It was restored in 1858, but some broken ornaments on the north 
iiml west show traces of the damage. I n the shrine are three black 
stone images, a three-feet high Xiiniyaa in the middle and a smaller 
Luk a him on either side. Though they are about fifty feet from the 
outer wall and are separated from it by three gates, the building is 
so arranged that at sunrise on the 20th or 2 lit of March the sun’s 
rays fall at NfcAyAu'a feet. The lamp which burns at the shrine 
is said to be viable from the gate of the KnpAleahvar temple which 
is about 1000 yards o If on the other aide of the river The temple 
charges are met and a large number of BrAlunana are fed on lulrtik 
1 kh ^ovenik-r-Deceiuber) from a Government grant of 
■ , a *‘. \ Ks - the east or main entrance a Wight of 
sim^^itJ^d, lone steps leads to .he river. Once a year on 
the (Noycmber-Dewmber) full-moou the steps and the'iempte 

are brilliantly lighted. Over the east doorway, a marble tablet, w ith 
a DeronAgnri inscription m seven lines of small letters, states that 
the temple was bo.Jfc by UmgAdhar Ynshvant Chandrachud in ] 756. 

I f ll OOofps l nSlIfimT* .r^° f “,*** to W leen ahcmt 

£KW,UUO (its. Ou the fepot where ihe tempi© stands 

there is aa,d o haw been an old Hindu temple which wJ destroyed 
by the M Haulm Ace and the site made a bn ryiag-g round. On 'the 
overthrow of MuaalmAn iuIe probably about I7fit> Peebvm BAMji 
m said to have destroyed the graveyard, cleared the ground of the 
bones, and sanctified the Spot on which the present temple was built. 

On the river bnnk a few yards north of the flight of si ms wlnVh 
lead to bimdnr-nArAyan’a temple, is a shrill of Gannlti nnd 

is a pool called .he Lrfrifc* “ »™t«7 

local story, Hemddpnnt, thetemiple-bmldii.p wite.i4 mf 5^!?t ^ V™ 
the fifth Dcvgin \ndav rater(1271 -130$fthraw the i ib' T' ^ 
Btone which he had brought From Cfvkm S™ r .,t v - ll * ,nH jpfc*r a 
one link of an iron chain with which the wool i V u J Uuu ^> H,1( l 
tnraed to gold. The pool wm JS^ djbj toTS* 
disappeared. ^ but tt(J had 

In the bed of the rivor, close below tho sSn ri ,w 
the next flight of steps arc known as Ojha's stem tV 1 9ta '”' 
built in 1808 at a cost of about £200 fR* •%iiii P 'n t J 
hank at the top of Oj ha's steps, on the north" si A ' ^ tllB hfgk 
Dariatraja and a monastery of RaglnmAth BLntii ISjf \ teQ, P !B of 
five years ago was famous for Lis power /J.J 
controlling the elements. To the south is a re.« nnd 

woa built in 1820 by BAlajipant Natn |f " ^ 

(He. 1 0,000). The front hall or ALhimanlZ , “ *■* bf * I W0 
according to an inscription on the east face’ of W C ^ 80 h ?> 
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built in 13*5 (Shak 17157) by Nar&y&nnk) YamAji Potnb* The cost 
ifl estimated at £GUl) (Its. tiOOO). About fifteen yard* to (be south of 
this rest-hous^, at tho foot of a jj ipal tree, b a four-armed Maruti* 
round which, ip the hope of getting children, women are constantly 
walking and hundred* of lamp* made of wbeat-pasto are bo meet 
In the neighbourhood are several monasteries or fttdl&s and ascetics* 
tomb* or #amddhi&. 

About seventy yard-* south-east of Sn n d nr-nairAynn is Uin/i- 
m&beshvar's temple. It faces east and is surrounded and hidden 
by a stone wall with two small houses in front which are washed 
by tM river when it is m flood. Within the wall, in front of the 
tetnploj is a large wooden outer hall with a handsomely carved 
ceiling. In the shrine in the west, with a passage in front, are 
three black marble images about two feet high, Mnheshvar or Shiv in 
the middle, Gangs on the right, and Urns or Pirvati on the left. 
Them are said to have been brought by the Msrrithas from the 
KariuUuk m one of their plundering expeditions. The temple 
was built in I75fl at a cost of about -C?U,000 (Rs, SjCKfaOOG) by 
Trimbnkrrio Auiriteshvar, the uncle of Madharnlo the fourth 
Peshwa (1701-1772). A yearly Govorninenfc grant of £52 14*. 

i lls. 527) is administered by a committee. Close to the north of 
Im^irmheshvar's temple are about twenty ascetics* tombs or 
samddAitf. 

On the right bank of the river, about seventy yards south-east of 
Umibmakeshvar'a, stands Nilkanthos hearts temple. It is strongly 
built of beautifully dressed richly carved trap. It faces east across 
the river and ha^ a porch dome and spire of graceful outline. The 
object of worship is a very uld ling said to date from the time of 
the mythic king Janak tbo father-in-law of Ram. An inscription in 
the front wr.II states thub the present temple was built in 1747 (Shah 
IGG9) by Lakshman shankar, Strother of Xamishankur Bija Bahddur 
of Malegaou, at a cost of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). It has a 
yearly Government grant of £18 (te* (R& 1S-J) and is managed fay 
the family of Aehdryu KAshikar. In times of flood the rocks on 
which the temple stands are surrounded by water. In front of the 
to izi [do ft flight of steps leads to the water. 

About fifty yards south-west of Nilkautheahviir 1 *, and reached from 
it by a flight of forty-eight steps, is the Panchratnushv&r temple, a 
brick and wood budding which from outside looks like a bourne* 
The l\ng in this temple is believed to date from the time of Eim p 
and to take its name from the fact that Rain offered it gold, 
diamonds, sapphires, rubies* aud pearls, a gift which is known as the 
five jewels or panmndna. The ling has a silver mask with five 
heads which it wears on certain days, especially on the full-moon of 
Ktirtik (November). The temple wm built by Yadneehvar Diksblt 
Pnlvurdhun in 1758 at an estimated cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000)* 
The management is in the bauds of the Diksfait family. In front of 
the temple is an ascetic's monastery and outside of the monastery & 
small temple of Ganpati. About twenty feet south-east of Gnupati's 
temple in a corner is a small broken image uE HShitladeri, the small¬ 
pox goddess. When a child has small-pox its mother pour* water 
123—04 
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over this image for fourteen days and on the fifteenth brings the 
child to the temple, weighs it ngniust molasses or sweetmeats, and 
distributes them among the people. The image was broken about 
ninety years ago by one Ham Mint Gharpure. Bis only son was 
sick with small-pox and though he did all in bis power to please the 
goddess his son died. Enraged with his loss. Rambhut went up to 
the goddess and broke off her hands and feet-. Though maimed the 
people still trust in Shit hide vi, aud during small-pox epidemics so 
much water is poured over her that it flows in a stream down the 
stone steps to the river. 

High above the river-bed, about ten yards east of Panchmtnesh ear's, 
is a temple of Ram called Gera or tlie White to distinguish it from 
the Black or Kata Ram no roes the river in Punch vati. The temple is 
reached by a Eight of forty dressed stone steps from the river side. 
There is also a smaller door from the town side on the north. In 
front uf the temple is a large outer hall or #<i b Arf aiondop about 
sixty feet square. It has room for about 2000 people, the men 
sitting below and the women in the gallery. Every morning and 
evening holy books or purdna are read almost always to a crowd of 
listeners. In this outer hull are four figures, about' three feet high, 
of Ganpati, Mimili, Godavari, and M&hiskasnr-mardnni or the 
buffalo-slaying goddess. On the left is an eight-trunked Ganpati, 
and on the right an eight-armed HahLsbAsui^mardani with 
beautiful images of Slur and Pdrvati. The imago of Godavari to 
the north has lately been added. Facing the shrine and about fifty 
feet in front of it is a 31un.it i. In the sliriu© is a group of five 
white marble images two and a half feet high. The central imago 
is Ram, on cither side are Lakshinao and'Sita, and at their feet 
Bharat and Sbutruglina, Ham's hut I-brothers. The temple was built 
in 1782 by Dcvrao Hingao, jdgkirddr uf CWodori. A great yearly 
festival on Jyemtit uhwhUm lOlh (Jiinc-July) in honour uf the image of 
Godavari is paid for and other temple charges are met from a great 
by the Hingne family. This family supplied the chief house-priests 
or njmdhi/dijrtt to Bajirdo the second Pushwa( 1720 - 174 (>i They were 
afterwards raised to tbo rank of Sirdars and for many years their 
fortunes were bound np with the Pesbwds. The beautifully carved 
Hingne 3 vada belongs to tltu family . 1 

On raised ground in tlie river-bed about twenty yards south of 
Gora Ram «, is ilurlidhnr’a temple. In the shrine of this temnle is 
a group of cleverly cot white marble figures about three and a half 
feet high. In the centre Marl idhar or the Harp-bearer, stands on 
one foot with sharp m his hand, and by his aide are two cows each 
With a calf. The imago was brought from ChAnduri by the Hinirno 
fam.ly. When dressed in woman’s robes us ardh^Luhvttr ^ho 
hEiir-nian half.woman deny, it ia much admired, Thn 
built in 1828 by one Dnda BAva. Bet^X ^d Gom StoS 
temple are several Btono platforms raised in honour n f l ? 

have burnt themselves with their dead ?? 

Au.—.Q, in *, W to 


1 Dutaila are pvch mbgvtt jvpA^S-ldd. 
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a num-mptaha or recital of the god 9 a names goes on for seven d&ya. 
During these seven days there is an unceasing ■dashing of cymbals 
and singing of songs. One band of eight to thirty men of nil except 
the depressed castes plays and sings Ear three hours and then gives 
charge to another party. On the eleventh of the game fortnight a 
pnlauqiiia-procession or dintli starts about three in the afternoon 
and returns about nine at night. From 100 to 400 people attend. 
On the following day a feast is given to about 500 BrsUimaua and 
cymbal-players* 

Close t-o Murlidhnrk templo is a temple to Shiv under the name 
of Vriddheshvar* It is a square stone building of no beautyand 
contains a stone liny. It was bn ill by the Durve family in 1763. 
This god has no devotees and no festival, as his worship is believed 
to bring bad fortune. 
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Conspicuous by its ugly rod and white dome is Tdrakcshvark jy^Mr. 
temple about fifty yards south-east of Gora Ram*^ in the bed of the 
river, opposite to NArnsh&uk&r's or the Boll temple. It is a some- 
what ugly stone building with a portico and an inner shrine with a 
ting- In the veranda is a well ornamented bull or rmndi. The 
tnmpie ha?? no endowment and no special festival. Two Final! 
tablets built high up in the hack wall of the veranda state that it 
was built in 1780 (Shak 1702) by Kri&hund&a Par&njpe- 

BAlnji’s temple is a large and rich but clumsy-looking hud ding B&ktyu 
about ten yards south-west cf TJrakc&hvur J s. The temple is re¬ 
garded with peculiar holiness as being at the meeting of the GodA* 
vari and the small Sarasvati stream., which flows under the temple* 

The bed of the river in front of the temple is paved, and the ground 
floor fronting the river is faced with stone arches. Thirty steps lead 
to the upper storey whose side-walls and interior are more like a large 
dwelling-house than a temple. In front of the shrine is a court 
about fifty foot square, and to the west of the court, within an outer 
IiaHj is the shrine, an oblong building about forty feet by twenty* 

The slaps of the shrine is interesting as it resembles a nave with 
two aisles and a chancel or apse at the west end. Part of the 
walls of the cutcrlud! are covered with rough but spirited paintings 
of scenes from the RAuiAjun, MabAbhAmt, and tho Purlins. The 
paintings are renewed every few years. In the shrine arc three 
small copper images, Gatdji the god of riches in the centre, KamA- 
devi on his right, and Lukshnii on his left BAlAji always wears 
a gold mask and jewellery worth about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), nnd he 
hm silver vessels worth about £300 (Ra. 3000] more. The temple was 
built in 1771 at an estimated cost of about £10 a 000 {Rs_ 1,1)0,000) by 
a Vir Voishmv named Uctppdji Bava Gosdvi son of Trimbak Biva 
or 'Pinmaya Bava, Tho story is that GnnpatrAo, the father of Tin- 
mnya, while travelling in the south found the imago in the Tamm* 
pa ni l river in Titmevelly, and taking it with him set it up tu bis hou&e 
ni Junnar in Poona* In 1701,after Gunpatruosdeath, his souTin- 
luayn wos warned in a dream that wilhiu fifteen days Junnar would 
ho bunst to ashes. Leaving Junnar he settled in Nasik and built 
a temple for the image in SotnvAr Both* From this in 1758 it was 
taken to another temple, and after Tmmnyu’s death his son Bapp&ji, 
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in 1771, built the present temple. His father's, tomb is at the outer 
gate. Besides eleven Nosik villages, granted by the IVshwa and 
continued by the British, yielding » yearly revenue of £r}<j5 
[K». G650) Itttyji’s temple has a yearly cash allowance of £]2<J £*. 
(Rs, 1201) and yearly grants from Scindia, Uolknr, the Gdikwor, the 
Dharampur chief, and others, worth about 1810 (Ra. 8100). Many 
presents of food and other gifts are also made. The revenue is 
managed by the minis tracts or pttjdrt*. Part of it is required to 
pay interest on a debt which was incurred by a former in an tiger. 
The rest is spent in daily doles of food to' Brahmans GosAvis 
ami Bairdgis, and to meet the expense of the yearly ear-festival 
between the 1st and 11 th otAthvin tkrtddha (September-October) 
when the god is borne through the town in a small car drawn by 
two men. A rich worshipper sometimes invitos the god to dine at 
his huuso, i he god goes with the chief ministrant iii a puktiquiu, 
accompanied by all the members of tho minis tram's family, and they 
arrange to cook the dinner and cat it 

'kfLip's routine of daily worship begins witb tho 

ftnfcad-uri t or the wick-lamp-waving at six in the morning Tho 
object of this ceremony is to awaken the god by well-omened 
songs or bhupdlyu*. A camphor-lamp is also waved before the 
image. About twenty-five persons attend. Service or imja b 
performed from nine to twelve and again from six to seven. 
AfLtr mue at night is performed tho sA<y-«rtf, tho object of 
which is to bring steep to the god by songs and the waving of 
lamps Abont twenty-five people generally attend. On the first 
night of the.Nino Nights or Aavrdtm festival, during the first fort¬ 
night of .teAtfiJ* (October), BAlaji's wheel-weapon or sudunhan is 
“ « a car and drawn through the town, Tho route is from 
Bntdji a temple along the paved river-bed, past the Delhi gate, 
then through the Nav Darvaja to Tiundha, past Dhoudo Mnh&Wa 
mansion, along oldTAmbat Ah to near the inside of the Trimbak gate 
anil then by a side lane past HnndivAla's v<Ula and KAkanWa 
rnida backto BhM]i s temple. During the circuit the people of'the 
booses by which the car pas** offer flower, phntSo? g,™ 
sweetmeats, cocoaniits, and money. Only people of the parr" 0 f the 

reftea lni.Sm^tt? P T B aU °l d tllUCf,r - Tt& i* giio! 

™"l “5®?* (>l . wl J om ^sixths arc usually women. On e , c b 

of tho following nine days tlio imago is seated on a carrier or Jw 
and borne round tho outside of the templo. The carrier- m i « r 
day to day. On tlio first day it is a lion, on tho S I t! 
tho third an elephant, on the fourth the moon on the fifth tl ^ ^ °° 
the sixth tho monkey-god Aldruti, on the S,I °'f 11 

eighlli a peacock, on the ninth a serpent, and on the tentJmtVa * ■ ° 
seated m tho car. On the night of the m™tl 1 is again 

married to LakshtnL The attendance numbers about^flff S ° J W 
and 400 ascetic* each of whom receives hi (l ,i f , 7t ° Wfirnet i 
and eighth days the whole Un'diruan ^iV 1 ' / vl * C ™“ h 

F™ly A. (Ll ™ Mi "** " W. 

thq right brink ot fcho vivar tbe ait ar f otl ^ pavement on 

1S19 an oflb*, i„ H» to»,. r . t „ 

two rowoot about SOuO Oialiouon pa * awi bntwooo 

5 FormiB b' * mob, attacked 
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Since tfefcn tlia feast lias been held in a house near the temple. It 


guests on one day. On the tenth day or Jlaaara, tho images are 
placed in the car and tho car 1 h dragged round the hall or 

r i * # T JL 1_ _ L. J .t ___ _ 



six hundred rupees are collected. Some of these receipts are on 
account of kdnatji, a percentage on their profits which merchants 
mid others Jay by in the name of BaLtji. On the eleventh day the 
chief images are biken iu the cur to the river and are bathed and 
worshipped* The ceremony on tho river-bank lasts for about throe 
hours* Oq this occn.sioii two or three hundred musicians from the 
neighbouring villages attend and sing and play- ULiiehof them gets 
a turban, varying id value from Itf. to 2#., (8 (iiu T -Hc T I). 

On the river-bank, about leu yards south of BriMli'a, are the tem¬ 
ples of Goo dealt var and Krbhne-divar, which were built in 1770 by 
Dbondo Dnitatraya NdygAvkar at a cost of over £1000 (Rs.lOjiOO). 
Tji the shrine of each is a white marble tfngj both of which end in a 



About fifty yards south-we^t of GondeshvQr ! a and EriHhneshvar T 3 
and about 500 feet west nf the river-bank, stands the temple of 
TflbhAndeshvar. It is a plain brick structure with a porch, an 
inner shrine, and a spiral top or dome. The Ivyj is a plaid 
stone pillar two feet high and five feet round. It is the largest 
liifrj in Ndsik. It owes its name to a story that every year it grows 
the length of a grain of sesamiim or fil- It was built id I7t33, at 
a cost- of about £2500 (Es. 25,0*10), by Triinbukrdo Amriteahvar 
Pethc, the unde of M&dlmvrno the fourth Peshwa (1701-1772). it 
hits a yearly Government grant of 117 b. ( Rs, &72) parr of which is 
spent in payments to priests who daily recite pitrana and k(rtftn$ m 
la front of the temple is a steno bull or nautili. Close by are 
several ascetics' tombs or irutmi JAuq aud a group uf temple?) to Devi, 
Yithoba, Naming, and VAman. On M<tftd*Aii?urd-Jra (January), and 
on each Monday in Shrauan (July- August), at about three in the 
afternoon, a silver musk is laid in a palanquin and borne round 
Nusik. On the way it is bathed in the river on the left bank near 
the Tarkoshvar temple, worshipped, and brought back. About a 
hundred people attend the procession. On Shitartilra ( January) aud 
Ymkunih-ckatuTdavtii (Deeember-Jamiary), thousands of people visit 
the temple* On both of these days tho god wears the silver musk 
and is dressed iu riph clothes and adorned with flowers. On thu 
night of F^ffcaidA-cAiiiiiitla*hi(I>ei^ber-Jimuary)tbeg^ is dresses! 
as ardhandrutkwir, Italf as Sbikulcv and half aa Farvati. 

About twenty yard * south-west of Til bhftadoshvar J s i s Siddhcsh var 1 n , 
a plain brick building with a atone ifipj. It was built by one Kdle 
in 1775 at an estimated cost of £l(Xl (Ks. 1000). It has no income 
and no worship* 
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About tom yards south of SMdh&shvaEa, at the foot of the jnpat 
true inside the Delhi gat&, is s temple of K^sbi-viahveshvar* Triia 
was built in 1708 by Kbamlublicit lMji BhunAvsi at an edtiimi^il 
cost of £150 (Ms. 1500). Tho stone pavement round the tree was 
bnilt in the snine year by one PovAr iVLtil. The temple contains u 
ling, but baa no income ami no worship. 

Two or three yards wcat of KfchuvfahTeahva.r'fl, at the meeting 
of the GAyntri imd the QqdAfftri, unco washed by the river but now 
at some distance from it, is the lernplo of Murdoahvar or Mrignyii- 
dhisbvELr. According to a local story Mahadev rescued the five 
rivers, Gdyatri, Suvitri, Sarasyatb Sbmddhu, and Medha, who wore 
pursued by their father Drub made v and so earned the mmn of 
MriguyMbiahTftr ortho god of the chase. The temple wsia built 
in i 770 by Jagjivunrdo Povar whoso brother built the temple of 
Kapdlenhyar in Punchvati. The temple has no endowments micJ 
no special ceremonies. About 100 yards west of Murdeshvar’e, in a 
lane on the Delhi gate road is a temple of Sumeshvar, a stone 
building with a domed fop and a large hng v 

In the river-bed„ about fifty yards south of Ritbiji J s tenipie, arc the 
Kftpurthdihi monuments which were built in memory of the chief of 
that state who died at Aden on his way to England in L870. 1 They 
include a shrine or tfaumt/hi, a fountain, and a rest-house with temple. 
The Etmddhi near ihe ferry is a plain atone structure with n marble 
inscription slab. It ia mod urate in si^e end of no particular 
interest* The fountain in the bod of the river* with an extensive 
atone piiYement around it, is a handsome structure erected at a cost 
of £1201 (R.h. 12,610), It is about thirty feet high and consists of 
a basalt basement 2 with throe steps, and over it ti Rpiare 
so purs true hire with sides of white perforated marble^ The whole in 
surmounted by a flat melon-shaped dcune. On each side is carved n 
lion's head which will be used ns a spout when N&sik is provided 
with water-works. On the south face ia the following inscription : 

Erected in memory of Hin Eixlmcia Fummd Bktbund lbwiiklMwItit qucv 4- 
ftcmlut 1 Enj?LL»liLa Rnjiib 1 Rajgiii B'vjab Raadhocr Smith Baku dur Ahloo wa!> 
tjni. O-C.a.I-p VjtLim 1 KiLpQorthallfl Baundno Bdonloo and Aeon cm- Bora In 
ICarcH 1SS2 h 15th C.W* Sumkutf mt±H, And died at sea near Ada a in April 1S70,22nd 
CfLri Swisbn f 1020 on his war to Efrff)iLtul, lo ^Mch Caun try ho was pr awisdlui uj 
pay Mb rexpect* to Her Mop! Qraelcw Hnjyty Qu««h Victoria, Boatnl^n «?t' the 
United Kingdom or Engi-'md Ireland M SwUtud and Umpatii or India aad 
the Colonio". 

Oa tke north face are inscriptions in Sanskrit and Urdu to tho 
samo purport. The rest-konae, which is about twenty yards west of 
tlio luuntfiiiij is about thirty feet uboTfl tbs river-bed mid ia reactit d 
by twenty-four steps. The rcat-houso was built at a cost of £1IGP 
(11a. 14,690). It is a ent-atone budding witli on open central court 
about thirty feet by twenty. In the west or bock wall is a shrino 
with images of Rani, Lakakumn, Situ, G align, and Goddvarb 


> Tlte K»pq.rtWtm .Ute in the ttkajnMie* W«n 31 J a w ,\ 31' so' north latitude, 
uid lw tweet. Of £ and 75 3* •’Ml longitude. it hjui AD iron 0 f KiTO mnut ...si- , 
wilSi a po nutation of *70,000, an 4 a yciir-]y revenue of uhoul £170 twi 1 ‘ 1 

’ Tile iWk bMjh ia «aM lo Iuvg bwo br-Zhl f™, D^ H BfcOHHld fi rt ..tar 
Bimatj, UiewmequaiTy frtm which the Kit It Am tempi' »„ r«(.|,v*tiw« built 
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Between the Delhi and Ndv gates, about seventy yards south-east 
of Murdcslivar’s, is the open altar-like shrine or ckabutra of Muk- 
teshvar with a h'ny. It is entirely in the bed of the river, and during 
tlie mins is surrounded with writer. Near the altar aro two holy 
pools or tiding called Medha and Koti. The altar-shrine stands 
on a cut-stone plinth at the top of a llight of three stone steps. 
Yearly festivals are held on Akihatatritlg* (May-June) and Mohd- 
ehi isar dtra (January-February), the charges being met by theDikshit 
family. The shriuu and the flight of steps were built in 1782 
by Gaupatrfio Hiimclumdra DSkahit. Close by, on the river-bank, is 
a temple of Siddbesbvar and one of tho best rest-houses iti N&sik, 
which were built in 1880 by a banker known as Chdndorknr at a 
cost of £1500 (Its. 15.000). In the space in front of Cluitidorkar's 
rest-house, and about twenty-five yards to the south along the bed of 
the river, about fifty tombs or gamddJut mark spots where Hindus 
have been buried or burnt, A little to the south of these tombs is a 
shrine of Mfiruti called the MaMa or Cash Maruti from bis practice 
of attending to no vows that are not paid in advanco. 
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About eighty yards south of Rokdn Mdrntia shrioo are the Jft&mtAfidm** 
Sntyau:iniran temple and monastery. Nil kantheshvar's shrine, and a 
small temple of Mahotkateabvnr lianpati. featyansiiiiyoii s tshrino 
and monastery arc in the same building which is of wood and has 
a small niche to Devi in the west or back wall, and a shrine of 
Siitmnftniran in a corner of tho south wall, A door ill the north, 
corner of this building leads to a small temple of Nilkaniheshrar 
Mid i a dev. It is a stone building with a shrine and porch. Tho 
shrine lias what looks like an old door-post of about the twelfth or 
thirteenth century much tike the door-post of tho ruined Somfshvnr 
temple at Gangipor five miles west of N'Asik. 1 Tho shrine is about 
twelve feet square and has a lint? with a high rase or sA*Ua«i/i«. In 
tho porch facing the ftny is a bull or nandi which may be old. 

A door in the north-east corner of this temple leads to the shrino 
of Mabotknteslivar Ganpati, the object of worship being a large red 
figure of Ganpati in the centre of the building between two pillars. 

About 150 yanks south-east of Ssatyananiyan’s mbnastery a winding Dvr'jdJtd. 
rear! passing the Ashra gate leads to the shrine of Durgidovi, a 
smalt atone and mortar building about four feet wide and eight feet 
high, with in its buck or west wall an image of DurgAdcvi besmeared 
with red-lend. Al>oot 190 yards south-east of Dnrgadevt’s shrinp 
are the VArfiahiinpi'e steps which were built by a tailor named Vara. 

Here also are steps which led up to the ruined Kotki gate and four 
shrines or chhatflg erected in memory of burnt or buried Hindus, 
one of them in hanonr of the father of Mr. Rughoji Trimbakji 
Sdnap. 

About 100 yords further south, below the crossing of tho east T<UbiU. 
Bombay-Agra road, is TAlknte’a temple, the lust building on 
tho right bank of the river. It is a small MhhAdov'a temple of 
stone with rich ornament and a graceful porch dome and spire. 


i Set Wow Gu vardbon-G asg.ipur. 
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It Wfla built in 1783 by n tailor named Sopinsbet TiUkute, at an 
estimated cost of £21)00 (Ha. 20,000). It coots.ins a (in g and in ho 
porch is a bull or >mnJL When in flood tbu mcr surrounds the 
[euiple. About a hundred yards south of this tonvple is the Hindu 
burning-ground* 

Including those in Hnndmrti, there arc sixteen temples on the left 
bank and side of the rirer. Beginning with Lhose farthest up the 
stream, the first beyond the Annin, to the north-west of hapAlesIWW 
and about eighty yards north-weet of the very holy hamkuml, a 

temple of Vithoba locally held to be not less holy than\ itheba a temple 
nt l’a miliar pur. The buildings include an enclosed yard wit li a rest- 
honse. In the right of the yard U the monastery of the Bsirffi 'n 
charge, and in the Left the temple, a brick and stone building, with a 
porch and an inht-r temple and spire. The image is supposed to be the 
same as the Pandbarpur Vithoba. The story is that oue \ ishranAth 
or Devdatt, a blind or sick BtAbman, for the ■Mounts vary’ was lett 
by a band of Pandharpur pilgrima in Knsik. In his grief that he 
should not see the god, he sat by the river mourning and refusing 
food % While be Hat Vithoba ilk the form of a Rmhiium tempted 
him to eat, but in vain. This devotion ho pleased the god that ho 
assumed his proper form, and in answer to VishvanAtb's prayer 
promised to remain in Kisik. The temple «n« built ill l * oh by 
Titya Khkirde at an estimated cost of about X500 (Rs, 50b0). Jo the 
shrine* is the irnago of Vithoba two and a half feet high with Rid ha on 
bi s right and liukmim on his left. It has ayearly Government grunt 
of £4ii {B&4D01 A large fair is held on A&Mdka flhtiddha 1 tth (J 
J X ilv) J and on the second day many BrAhnmns are fed. The Raines 
monastery near the temple was built fifty years ago by Rftiragis at a 
com of II0W (Hs, 10,000)* To the north and west arc Tcst-honses 
which are always full of Rairdgis- In the monastery aro many 
metal images, chietly oE Ram Lakshman and Situ, who gel yearly 
presents from Bombay BMti£a. To the Booth, on a raised platform, 
built in 176$ by Jagfivanrio Porfr, ia an image of a fire-faced or 
jmnd\mt*khi Mhrutu la the open air a few yards east of the tive- 
faced iMdruti is B&nesbvar ting. The foundation of a tern pip was 
kid in 1780, but the building was never finished. According to tho 
local story the god warned the builder that he did not wish to have 
any temple. Persons in bad circumiUjmceB or suffering from fever 
often cover the ling with rice and whey, a dish ended dahihltdl. 
Near it is a temple in honour of the Goddvari p with an image of the 
goddess Gangs. It woe buill in 1775 by GopikAhii, the mother of 
Mddhavrdo the fourth Pesliwa. It has a yearly Government grant of 
£2 (Rs. 20) and a yearly festival in Jyeththa (June-July), To tie 
north of the Rdimkutid are several other temples and stone rcaUboutcs 
which also were built by Gopik&b&i at a total cost of £700 
(Rs + 7000)i One of these is a teinplo sacred to the five-gods or 
pmcMyatan f Ganpati, Stitnb, Devi, Stiryn, and Vishnu, To tho 
south-west of the RAmkuud are eleven small temples called the 
PanehdovaL They are under water during the rams. 

Near the Mmknnd, about thirty yards south-east of Yithoha’a 
temple, is AjgwbAva'a monastery, a small plain structure. It was 
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built in 1788 by Amritnlv Shivdcv Vinckupkar at an estimated east 
of £fi00 ( Its, 5000) in memory of A|garb&v% a Kanoja Bralnaan, 
a cuvulry soldier whr> turned ascetic. He was called Ajgarb&va or 
tbo A]gn,r devotee^ because like the serpent cf that name ha was 
indifferent to any tiling that happened. 

About seventy feet south-east of R&nkmnd are th& AbalyaMi build¬ 
ings including tempi os to Ram and M shader, and a rest-kouae. 
These aro all solid structures which were built at an estimated cost 
of £2500 [Ra, 25,000J in 1785 by the princess Ahalydbai Holkar* the 
fa moos temple-builder. 1 Ram's temple is a massive square building 
of brick and stone witli an outside flight of steps. It contains images 
of Ham, Lakshman, and Sita, which are said to have been all found 
in the IMmkund. Thom are also images of Ahalyabai and MarutL 
Special festivals in honour of the images aro held In the Chaitra 
naurtilra (March*April) from the first to the ninth days of the 
bright half of the month. To the south of Ram’s templo is 
Muhsder'e temple generally called the Crora or White MaMduv. Ifc 
is a graceful building with porch shrine ami spire. The object of 
worship is & ting. To the oast o! the temple of White Mabridev ia 
the rest-hoo&Oj with a row of arches along the east and west fronts. 

Bsi^t of A]garb4va J fl monastery, about fifty feet above the river 
bunk at the top of & high flight of steps, about forty yards from 
the Rdmkand and exactly opposite Suudar-narSyan^, is the temple 
of Shiv Kapaleshvar or the Skull wearing Maliadev. The present 
building stands on the site of an older temple which was destroyed 
by the Moghak. Its architecture b square and massive with little 
ornament. ltd shrmo is at the eaat end. Its notable white cement 


l AbdyAh&i Hn ikiir, far thirty yuan U7G5-1705) the mler of U'dkxirH pteaesuon!. 
Was the wi<hiw af the s^n of MAll^rrio, the fouudnr of tha Holbr family. Hur 
hnjlmnd died iu hiu father a lifetime, and ns hat HD who was insane died a >e*r 
afUir \w unied iho KiVcreigtity (1765),. AhalyitWd took up the ixitts mf govern- 
amit, Meeting TUkoji Hulk nr fl.* UK commander nl her army, usofflik iu thv- ntalo t 
buhI ultimate bucl‘cwml Her ■access in the internal Kiminiitration of hir 'lomc 
RtoHl wila ejctraoDliii-in" fitted her memory ii still tliHvereally revor^J far the jtiStirft 
U)4 wwiom of her ulm ini Oration, Her great object ™* by a jnlit ami ffiidtalAa 
prarum'jA, to improve the condition of the country, while she promoted th& 
Imp pine™ of her subjects, She maintained but a small fom independent of her terri¬ 
torial militia : but her troopa were sufficient, aided by the equity of her admima- 
tmtion, to prenarre Lateral! frwaqdUity E *nd ilie relied on the army (d tba ftete and 
on her own reputstiiin, fi>r Snfcty nyaiajt all external caeniiLa. Her Gi^t principle 
ofgorcmnwnt nppo&ra Id hjtvu b™ niodenato n*«**ampnt and an iiimoat aacred 
respect for the rights of village adieeri and proprietor! m landl- She Jiat 
every day „ for a wiisidcrnbk period, in open court, transacting IllWjo buai di*m. Shis 
beard every complaint in jw^niiin, and although she &'ntknu»Sly rvkrtd causes to 
eanxta of equity and arhitrftiiiin and to her milliliters for netUctElCItt, ibo wm alnVi 
aci-eenihl^ and ftO itroiig wm* her sense of duty on all point i coxmwrtod with t no 
dktribntion of justice Irwtt ehc ia represented U tuH pnly patient, bnt unwearied, in 
the iiv^tigition of the molt bui^niBruit caUiC* when appeflla were made to her 
decision. It appwi fthflre all eitraordinary how ibc bail mental and bodily powera 
to go t.hrnitob til* laUrisr* she imposed tipon herself* and which from the age of 
thirty to that of sixty, when she ated^ Wuro unfemithd, Thu hotira gained from 
the affairs of the it*t* were all given to HcU of devotion ami charity ; and a deep 
aenso of religion aiq>c4Ul t4i have strengthened her mind In the performance of hoy 
worldly dutiee. Her charitable foundatlorna extend *U over India and at her magnl- 
ficent tomb on the banks uf thu Nurbada, fifty imlea eouth oE Ludor, her image is 
W r arjihim>cd along with that of MahiJcv in wIihum temple it ia, iLaloolm’s Central 
India,£ Wi m ; Indian Antiquary* IV, m Ail, 
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dome distinguishes it from the neighbouring temples. The only 
object of worship is a ling which has no guardian bull. This is 
one of the most important temples ill NAsik and is Always visited by 
pilgrims. The interior was built by Kolia in 1738 at an estimated 
cost of £500 (Rs* 5000), and the outer or western part at a cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1763 by Jftgjivnnri'io PovAr, a Maratba officer 
whose descendants are now headmen of NAsik. The following tale 
explains the origin of the name God of tho Skull, and t ho absenca 
of the attendant bull In the course of n discussion as to which of 
them was the chief of the gods Brahma's taunts so enraged Shiv 
that be cut off one oi Brahma's heads. Tho skull stuck to Shiv's 
back and as ho was unable to get rid of his harden in heaven 
he fled to earth. Wandering in search of a place where ho 
might wash away his guilt, he chanced to hear a white bull tell 
his mother that he would kill his master, a Brahman, and then go 
to tho Godavari and wash away the sin. Shiv watched tho ball 
slay his master, turn black with guilt, go to a pool iu the Godavari, 
and come out white as snow. The god followed the bull's example 
and in the pool [be skull dropped off. In reward for the bull’s 
advice Shiv is said to bare excused biin from doing duty in front 
of his temple. 1 1 lie flight of steps tip tho hill in front of this 
temple was built by KriahnAji PAtit PovAr, a relation of Jagjivuu- 
rfto's, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). The tempi .a has a yearly 
Government grant of £37 I Or. (Us. 275). Tho days sacred to tho 
god arc Zlahashivan'ilTii (January - February), Mondays iu N/iritunt 
(July-August), and Vaibiiith-chattirilnshi (December-January). On 
the Mahfishivaralra at about four in the afternoon a silver musk 
of Mahddcv is laid in a palanquin, taken round Patubvati, and 
bathed iu tho RAmknnd. About n hundred people attend the 

S recession. On this day and on Vailtunih-thahiTdath i (December- 
anuary) thousands of the jieople of NAsik visit the temple. On both 
of these days the god wears the silver mask and is adorned with rich 
clotbeaandflowers. On the night of Vaikunth-chaiutdash i( Dccombr-r- 
J anuary) t he god U dressed half osMahadev and half ns PArvati. On 
every Monday in Shramn at three in tho afternoon the silver 
maalt is laid m a palanquin and taken round Panchvnti when about 
a hundred people accompany tho procession. On its return tho mask 
is bftliiod id the Kdmkund and worshipped. 


About fifty yards north of Kapalcahrar’a is a well built stone 
temple of PAtaleshvar, facing east.. The temple, which h handsomely 
ornamented, is said to haw been built by on© Rluigvat a few yuan 
after Kami's temple. It was struck by lightning some yeara ago. 
Traces of tho damage can still be seen in the north-east corner. 

About 400 yards north of PAtAIeshvar’s, ou the wooded hanks of 
the Arum stream, is a built pool called ludraktmd whom Indra U 
said to have bathed and been cured of the thousand ulcers with which 
he was afflicted under the curse of the sage Gautama whoHn •;*„ i 
h,d TioliUd. The pool i» «dd u, IdfW,, t!n£ S’ jfAt 
weather* - vw 
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About eighty yards south of Indraktmd is Mufchyak Mandir, a 
temple of Hdm built in 1803 by G&np&irfo Muthe in memory of 
hh father. To the west under a canopy is a MArufi looking east. 
The temple has a floor of white marble and several square wooden 
pillars supporting a gallery. From tho ceiling are hung many 
lamps. In the shrine, which faces west, are images of RAm and Sita. 

About ISO yards north of Muthyu's Mandir is a large building 
known as Rasters vdda said La have been built about 1760 by a member 
of tho Raste family. Opposite the vdda is GopikAbAs's Krishna 
Mandir, a wooden building with a central hall and aide aisles 
supported by plain pillars which uphold a gallery where women sit 
to boar JhaiM» and purdni. 

About half a mile east of the Krishna Mandir, and about fifty 
yards north-east of tho temple of Kala Ram, close to some very old 
and lofty banyan trees which are believed to be sprung from the 
fivo banyans which gave its name to Punchvati, is the Sita Gunipha or 
Sitak Cave. The cave is hid by a modern rest-house whose front is 
adorned with some well carved wooden brackets in the double lotus 
and chain style. A largo ante-room (3d F ET x 8* xS F ) leads into 
an inner room (lO'xlS^x Iff), in whose back wall a door leads 
down seven steps to a vaulted chamber (6 *ST broad and T high). In 
the buck of this chamber a door opens into a dose dark shrine on 
a two-foet higher level (STIO* square and 9' high) with images of 
RAui, Lukshfikan, and Situ in a large niche in the book wall. A door 
(2' 7*xV (T) in the left wall of tho shrine leads one step down to a 
small ante-room (S'x2 H 6"xb' 2" high) at the foot of tho left wall of 
which an opening 1*6" high by T 3* r broad, only just large enough 
to crawl through, kada two steps down to a vaulted room (9' 3' X o' X 9' 
0* high)* A door iti the east wall of this room lends to a shrine of 
Mab&dev on a one-foot higher level. The shrine is vaulted, about T 2t r 
square and about W high, with a made Ung about three inches high. 
All these rooms and shrines are without any opening for air or light. 
Behind the MahAdev shrine is said to be the entrance to an 
underground jrassage now blocked, which led six miles north to 
RAmscj hill, where Rum used to sleep. It was in this cave ihat 
Rdm used to hide Sita when he had to leave her, and it was from 
here that Sita was curried by Rdvan disguised as a religious beggar. 
Tho shrine has no grant. The min intrant, who is a Ktin In GosAvi* 
levies a fee of |d»(| anna) from every pilgrim who visits the cavo 
and supplies him with a guide who carries a lump. lie is said to 
make a considerable income. 

About 900 yards cast of Sita Gwmpha p is the temple of KArta 
MArnti on high ground beyond the VighAdi stream. It was built by 
Raghunath Bhat KArta in 1731. The imago of Maruti is about 
nine feet high. In the neighbourhood are a temple of MahAkkshmi 
built by Khedkar at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) to tho west and 
an eight-sided temple of Murlidhar to tho south without any image. 
The image which belongs to this temple as well as the image of 
Karbari were brought into the town when Narringpura was deserted. 
Close by, in Ganeshvadi is a temple with a rod image of G&npati, 
which was built in 1767 by the kntkami of NAsik at a cost of £500 
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Chapter SIT. <*■ MOOjL A fair & held on tiUchauth, the fourth day of the 
lilacss cf Interest- tail of Aldgh (Jammrj - February), 

S™ " th side a h™ 4 ™ 1 south-east of 

Gita b (®ye j is ft smooth flat-topped mound of earth about thirty feet 
high, ninety paces round, and twelve feet across at the top. The 

H£ il 3"ith? Th mOBnd uml n '« w ^ie of the 

e rtJRO is of earth. I hero is do legend connected with it. The 

popular, and probably the correct, belief is that the mound is modem 

made at the time of building Kfila Ram'* temple, which \£$Zt 

SoDebJth?^ rd C th ^ °fi lL Tt< V . CJ ? rtb is “2S to have formed a 
slope to the top of tile walls U p which the heavy stones mod in 

thiSSL tLe te ! np C ‘ i Were WlC2n the bulhling was finished 

I ZtTl7t ™? d & T y fr0m t! '° *■“» and P ded ^to this moutuL 

nSErtSb? f St" St ™ - ebi J“ watt '*' ed over the mourn] 
support the belief. At the name tuna these modern stone chip-! may 

T?* *?£ Cqnaiderin H ita litenesstothe Ga^gipw 

^USSuST’ rat li,e “* " ,is "“"“ 1 

Slfn**° f tte *rfr”,°°°° <1 » «■» temple of 

£.|U lirtiii or Shri Ram]i, one of Hie finest modern temples in 
Western India A eevonteen-feet high wall of plain drSJL™ 
surrounds a well-kept enclosure 243 feet long by 105 broad Itls 

o’! ™ thn> ^ h a ^ ltp lu tLe niiddle of each 'of the four walls 
Oyer the oast gate is a music room or nagarkfidna which at » 
height cfftboftt thirty feet from the ground" X2S.2S£j 
f Inside of the wall, all round the enclosure ™„ 3 » 
line of cloisters of Pouted MnsalmAu arohea. In front ef the cloister* 

supported on four rows of square atone nil hr* 'it * Jtl * 

.^Morma 

swytb , jS'^?“«’Sa2s 

“i to f>«. or «ript“ru n»aii£ ° r 

tho north-west comer of the 1ml I nrj. „* f - 1 ,5° y a ^ f»m 

right uud of Mdrtscnd to the left * About four yawls 7nrtl£ *° U ? 
on a star-8 ha jicd stone plinth about two am! a hffifcL/P?' 0P ***!*' 

SiMfVc ,t”r 

I below GoriirtfcAn.OfcBjgipur 

- *s«sjse* a -SwarEasta 
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thr dome over the eastern etipoln are in the grooved melon stylo- Chapter XIY, 
On the top of each is a waterpot with a stopper in its mouth. The jw*,™ fi tnwri: 
spire, which is sixty-nine feet high and surmounted with a gilt a er53t ' 

Cone, ia plain except that up its edges there runs a curious fringe of Niadt. 
waterpots, whose Outrides are protected by sheaths. The general Temple** 
plainness of the temple is relieved by horizontal bauds of mo aiding. MSmM&m* 

In each of the side wails and in tbu north and south faces of the 
tower are two empty niches, and at the east end of the spire is the 
figure of a lion* In the west wall are two niches ip the tower and one 
in the spire. The whole is simple, elegant, und finely finished. Tho 
beautiful atone was brought from Dhair or Bhurgad fort near Ramflej, 
six miles north of Nfisik. The temple is supposed to stand on the 
spot where Rim lived during his exile. It wu built in 1732 by 
Sirddr Kangrao Gdbekar on the site of an old wooden temple to 
which belonged the shrines of Gaopnti and M&riand noticed above. 

The work is said to have lasted twelve years, 2UW persons being 
daily employed. According to an inscription in the shrine the total 
Cost was about £230,000 (Rb, 23,00,000). In the shrine in the 
west of the temple, on a beautifully carved platform, stand images 
of Ram, Luli dims a, and Site, of black stone about two feet high. 

The imnge of Rdm has gold moustaches and golden gloves. Besides 
the images mentioned, there are many of metal and stone, chiefly 
of Martaud, Ganpatij DattAtrsiyaj and M4ruti. The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government grant of £122 Sa. (lhs r l222J), und the village 
of Shingve, which yields n yearly revenue of £S0 (Ra 800), support 
the music room or rmfdrkhdnti, TheOdhakar family a ho gives £8 
fRs. SO) a month, and about £100 (Rs, lUO0)a year ure realised from 
the daily presents. 

The first part of the daily service consists of tho k&kad-drti or 
wick-wating at about six in the morning, when about 100 persons 
attend. At about ten a service by the temple idhistnint follow s. It 
consists of bathing the images, dressing them with clothes ornaments 
and flowers, burning incense and a clarified butter lamp, and offering 
food or Mierc/yo, On this occasion no visitors attend, About nine at 
night is the aht#~&rti or the bed-waving, when twenty to fifty Iversons 
attend. The day specially sacred to tho god is Baw-nm?ami i n festival 
which lasts for thirteen days in Chatim (March-April), The rites 
differ from those of ordinary days in nothing except that the robes 
and omaments are richer and more beautiful. The attendance is 
considerably huger. On the eleventh of these thirteen days is tho 
car or rath fair, when people from the town and the villages round 
attend to the number of 75,000 or 80,000. At this time the temple 
in so crowded that both gates have to bo used, the east for men and 
the north for women. Two cars presented by GopikrfMi, the mother 
of MAdhavrdo the fourth Peshw r a (1701-1772), are driven through [he 
city. The cars are kept in repair by the lids tin family and are similar 
in appearance except that one is larger than the other. 1 The larger 
consists of a wooden platform IT xtJ‘ on solid wooden wheels, CJn 


l Tfea JamJJ 0>r is kept near Ulej mb #&to uf BAm ji’a tempi d and the la*™ «r mar 
ft^tia A tddii on tho left of the ruftri lining from UjUnjfc h tcUipki ta RlmktUtfL 
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Cliapt^r XIV* the platform twelve woodnu pillars support a canopy and at one end 
Places of Interest la a smaller canopy in which the images of the god are placed during 
the procession. The larger car conveys the image of Ram and about 
ten Bidrinuift. It ia jraUed by about 100 people with ropes. The 
smaller car called Vimrin carries an image of MArufcj and some 
Brahmans and is pulled by about fifty people. The cars atari about 
three in the afternoon and are brought back to the temple about 
twelve at night. The route is from the temple by Kirta M&ruti, 
through Ganeshvidi and the fair-weather marked by Rdmcshvar and 
Rdrnkund and fi&tia'g mansion back to the Kulrv Rim temple. In 
the soft sandy surface of the fair-weather market the cars are dragged 
backwards and forwards. The cars reach Ramkund about seven in 
the evening and stop there for three hours, when a complete seriHeo 
with fireworks is performed. During the whole time that the 
procession is moving the temple ltdnisirant has to walk backwards, 
bis face towards the car and his hands folded. 

The other special holidays are the eleventh day ek'idtishi in each 
fortnight of every Hindu monthj when in the evening the feet or 
f adukf * of lUm are set in a palanquin or pdiMi and the palanquin 
is carried round the temple inside the outer wall. Except m Athddh 
and Kdrtih (July and November) when 200 to 300 people cornu, the 
at tend since is net more than 100 or ISO, This palanquin show also 
takes place on the Damira, the tenth of the bright half of Afhvin 
(September-October) when the feet are taken outside the town to 
cross the boundary* About 100 people attend and 1GQ0 to 2000 

S ersons visit tha temple on Ihmra day. On the Makar Sankrint (12th 
arniary) 4000 to 10,000 persons, chiefly men, visit the temple. On 
the next day (loth January), almost nil Hindu women visit the 
temple to offer turmeric or haiud, saffron or kmku, and sugared 
sfj-jmmiQ to Rdru'fl wife Bit a and give them to each other. 

To the north of Rforjis temple is a shrino of Bhnirnv which was 
""J 1 *; '!! Kinphite Gosavis at an estimated cost of about 

£100 (Ra, 1000), Close to the north of it is a monastery built by 
KtiuphAto Gottis m 1778 and repaired in 1858 by an idol-seller. 
It lias a hag of .Malntdcv and several ascetics' tomba. 

LoavingKaklliim's by the middle door in the south wall, a winding 
road leads south-west towards the river. After about fifty yard* 
a largo two-storied rest-house on the left gives entrance to an 
enclosure m the cent™ of which is a tomb of a ShankarfcMrra or 
bliaiv pontiff, aud a temple of Sliiv with wooden pillars on the 'north 
and some fine stone masonry in the south. At the back of the 
enclosure is a largo three-stoned monastery for Sliaiv ascetics, 

aJ°v h !AT PesIlira 0720-1740) Sachchidrinaiid 

l *u r \. fMm 8hrin ^ ri in Maisurand 
bteyed m MSsik. He died m NiSsik after choosing as his successor 

jSSiiV^ f mC ‘ T 0f E 1 n S h . ni ^? 1 |. S^d after Ids appointment 
linih mao and sickened and died within a mouth. Both are buried 
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ts? tdchdjya 
JfottEMfery. 
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in this cnclaHnrD. The tombs and temple are mxd to have been 
builtby Peshwa SnviU Madhavrfo (a,&, 1774), the front teahouse 
by ^dna Fading (1760-1800), and the monastery by NAroihankiir 
(1 7m). The total cost is estimated at £1600 (Rs. ] 6,000), Besides 
an allowance of £50 [Rs. 500) from the revenues of Pimpal&ef, the 
monastery has a yearly Government] grant of £28 16*. (Rs. 268). 
About eighty yards farther west a paved lane, lined with rest-houses 
and small shops, leads to the river bank a little above Narushankaris 
temple. 

Nrimstinnkars Temple, also called the temple of Ramesbran is the 
richest and most highly sculptured building in Nusik. It stands 
on the left bank of the (Joditvari opposite to Rrilujrs and Trimkesh var s 
temples and to the east of the Rdmgaja pool in which Ram is said 
to have perfonaed funeral services iu memory of bis father. The 
temple though smaller than Kdla Rnm'a, the enclosure being 
124 x S8^ is more richly carved, and has some humorous and clever¬ 
ly designed figures of ascetics. The temple stands in the middle 
of the enclosure. It includes a porch with the usual hull or nandi, 
an inner domed hall capable of holding about seventy-five persons, 
and the shrine facing west which eon tains the ling and is 
surmounted by a spire. Thu outer roof its elaborately carved, being 
a succession ol pot-lids arrayed in lines and adorned at intervals 
with groteseme and curious figures of men, monkeys, tiger?, and 
elephant?. The west or main entrance porch ha? waving edged 
archer and many niches filled with cleverly cut figures. The top 
of the wall which enclose? the temple is eleven feet broad. At 
each comer are semicircular dome? about ten feet in diameter, and 
there is a fifth dome in the middle of the west wall with a krga 
bell, dated 1721 iu European-Arabic numbers. The bell which is 
six feet in ciroumfereiseo at the lip i? probably Portuguese. It is 
eaid to have been brought either from Bass pin. or from Delhi ; but 
Bassein is more likely. 1 * * In the great flood of 1872 the water of 
tho river rose to the level of the bell. The top of the wall near tho 
hell commands a fine view of the right hank of the Godilvari. A 
high wall runs along the river bunk, and over tho wall rises a row 
of large three or four storied houses. From tho high ground to 
the north the land slopes towards tho central hollow of the 
Surasvuti. From the Supisvati confused piles of gable ends rise 
up the slopes of Chitraghantn hill and behind it am the high 
lunds of Mhasrul hill, iJiiigar Ali, and Ganesh hill stretching east 
to Sonar AI i, on the crest of tho north scarp of which is Mr. Raghoji 
S A nap a house and to tho east tho level top of the Old Fort. 
Tho temple was built in 1717 by Nrirushnnkar Rftja Buhfidur of 
Mdlegikni at an estimated cost of £130,001} (Rs, 18,00,000), Tho 
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Mdnwhanhir** 
Tm iHjpifi 


1 There are two Himitar bolts, on& at Mdhnli in Tbiaft mod tho otbar fit BhimA- 

.<hcmt£jir v olymt thirty miles n^urth west of Jumiar, Tho Bhimtahankar bell, which in 

hunv from Aft iron bar mpp^rtotl between two mJMOory pilinra in front of A temple* 
Wtighw throe Or fobr gwtiL It ban * Malt*** ctom with tho dmto 172? or ftk ™ti 
UU r thiua tho NAnuhAakAr belt It la said to bAVO been brought from Viamd o^r 

Kslyin probably from some Portugucae chart* h or eoftvimt. Tbgouoait tricai 8anrty 
Import, lh77-7Sp 130. 4 
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££* > v 1 l T?* trom ^ e edge to the temple was also 

Slli' r,l ? 1 U'- !ir r }^ b M ft «« tof ^« 0 <X) fit a, GO, 1100 ). 

— ,° f i ? S -to ™ kju '* tB “P , o “ » shrine of the goddei 
E f n,1S ' Vulihor north and out in the river a nmmorial 
btn ding with an arched and pillared veranda to the west wj 

KolMm ) Hn B n by t J<f f tk k° f l mU ?-P riofft of E|l ° Mah^rija of 

tvuiiiaijujj in memory of her fau.sband, J 

faHn^'/r ST te “£l^ and s1lHne9 ' Rie}n S bottl «Me S of the ri^r 
fat ng the ditto rent tatting pods ( ,r htndg, nra a number of small 

temples and shrinea dedicated some to Mabddev, Borne to Ganraiti 

^^«SSraffa ,Mfc **** d »- 

tha and shrines on or near the banka of 

the Goddian. Besides thee© the interior of Nasik liaa about twenty 

^ plane Sa a tu d rn r The' Z2 ^ °T f iU,d nt,fc oi or the 

i, Ti . if , x M> most important of these ia Bhadrnkidi's teraola 

2 ?S 

**«wi vutk r l ; * !, r- 

•WUbow nine image* onVrai lj El/S? ?C 11* ^ 
a copper BhadrokAlAess rL.mfoofaLhhn^f. ch *t ia W** 

«■** «*• ** four afolmtnL^&n^woSfd ft ? 

a foot high. The yearly festival » j n Wctolxl IjllS S^V™* ^ aa 
or mtte nights of On bright half ,, f f f ■ , g lLe ^fl^nifrs 
Brdhnmiis sir during thoX £^ wi , , whea , 
or seven hundred verses it, honour of |S th f, 

Puran. Furdnn are read in the aftemorm o, *ffi 2? MarLndeya 
mth music or ftiVAui* aril delivered it wiidSf* 1 *' \? A . Iectlire3 
connection with Brahman caste di«nni 4 h'ht. Meetings ia 

held hero. This temple plays a leading £rt hi th^« m ? Uvi ' a . ? re 
are occaaionnlly practised during outbreaks at rb \ Som ™f L ' Tl,tu h 

city ,s visited by cholera, «i 25tit *• 

Devi and the planets are recited bv a la™ ™ , ,H. appease 

for ten or twelve days. Then in honemi f llr!ihm,ili a 

light a sacred fire and offer hqr th L . (in r L ■ thfl Briteians 
rice, oil and flowers, wood of holy tr^ L,?^^, bntt ^ 
When tho fire sacrifice is going on the tendi ^ U3r , e ^ grass* 
dharmtulhiHrU send a notice tbroagh thehJr^T i? r * ,J ® 0,tns °r 
a half to ope and a quarter pounds id f* (\ nn *} o? ^ "ftjjjj ' > 
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from eftcli Hindu house, Tha rice is cooked and about eighty 
pounds are placed in a cart, turmeric saffron and rod-powder arc 
spread over it, and burning incense-sticks and five torches are set 
in the rice, one in the middle and four at the corners. At each 
corner the stem of a plantain, tree is fixed and to one of the 
plain tains n sheep is tied, A MAng woman who is supposed to be 
possessed by the cholera goddess, declares whence the cholera 
spirit came and how tong it will stay. She is bathed in hot water 
and dressed in it green robe and bine bodice, her forehead is marked 
with vermilion, a coooamit, a comb, b vermilion-box, five betelnuts, 
five plantains, five guavas, five pieces of tarmeric, and a pound of 
wheat ore tied in her lap, and her face is veiled by tho end of bar 
robe. Four bullocks arc yoked to thy cart and in front of the cart 
the Mang woman, with folded hands, walks Iwickwnrds, facing the 
Cart, supported by two men. Lemons are waved round her Tieatl 
and cut and thrown away. In front of tho woman walk a band of 
musicians, and a crowd of men women and children follow the cart 
cheering loudly. The cart is dragged out at the furthest point from 
that at which cholera first appeared, about two miles, to whore four 
roads meet, and is there emptied. The rice and the sheep are 
carried off by the Mlidrs and Mings, and the cart men and tho 
Mang woman after waiting till next morning and bathing, return 
to the city. Two or throe days after a feast is given to Brdhmans 
and milk or a mixture of milk, curds, and clarified butter is poured, 
round the city as an offering to the cholera spirit. Bhdtifis and other 
rich pilgrims if they feed ns many as three or four thousand 
BHillmans sometimes hold the feast in Kdla Rdm J s temple, but 
when, as is usually the case, not more than 500 are fed tho feast 
is held in Bhadrnkdli’s temple. The Navardtra festival ends on the 
list day of the full-moon of Ashvin (October), On tho night of 
this day, which is known as the vigil full-moon or tho koj/tgari 
purnimt), a fair is held and attended by many Hindus of all except 
tho depressed classes. On the sumo night, fairs are also held at 
Kupileshvnr, Panchratneshvar, and Tilhhdudeshvar. 1 

Near Rhadrukdli’s stands the temple of Saturn or Shani. It 
consists of a small shrine built into a wall and con taming a rude 
stone imago covorod with red-lead. Tho imago is worshipped 
every Saturday and also whenever the planet Saturn enters a new 
sign of the Zodiac. 

The two Ronuka Mnndirs in new and old Tnuib&t Ali belong to 
the Tim bats. 1 Each has a tiled roof without dome or spire. These 


BbidiakAli'*, *evoa shrine's am (Minted to diffowat farm* of rftrif 
CEulripioll near tho top of CWtTt^liMlta hill, an old fhkrint repaired in 1794- - 
Girgykki Ifcivi Relink^ in the home of tho Cirgya* with a monthly Government 
albwaaoo of *#. Gonclhlyduchk Jlhapavhti, built by (Umdlilii at a cost of 

£50 |Et r 500); Men Aka in Konilbfiat Purl nj pc 6 hnmue in Dipgir All; KAlib Devi in 
Tik(tpn«, built by Ok in 1775 at a emt of £S0 (Hi. ftOOj ; Ktmuka Devi, built by 
IVevko AnAji Parkin 17C5at A <»*t of £tm (Ra5l)W)t uu] Mihilakihmi an tha 
Way to JfcvlilJ, built in mi by UtWUan* at a ent of £20 (FLa.SOOh Tfaki ituinflii 
aoid, to rantain the mange of the godtlesa which wu the chief object of worship in tho 
tomple On Son fir Alt hill which ia now the JidlTia 
a Kennka in tho ItlyLhcr of Panuhntim tho UXt h bcanjatfou of VkAhnn. 
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temples Contain no images bnt that of Ren.ifci. The chief festivals 
aro anrmg the J\ avaratra or the first nine nights of tho bright half of 
Atkmn (October) and on tho full-moon of Sariih (November), 

pJlZ'shn Sn ' t / Keahfl7 1 M ^ clir °* aT Din S™- in LimMhUt 

™™“ * “ 0lUo 1113 11 yearly Government grant of £11 8*. (Its. lUi. 

to ? ple ® °J J;il [[n “ rl or «* cholera goddess 
in three different places beyond town limits. 1 The mini*! rants 

T 6 T n dCrT ' ll ° »“«■ specially when chdero 
is prevalent, as numbers of all castes mate the goddess presents of 

sjis* '““ ej dah ‘ thii ’ * boji “° r <w« 

There are two temples of Mai, it dev. One near Jenapna’* gfeiM was 

W 1 y » PSWi £ 1 ® 28 ' Th ° — GhArpKVtep? was 

built by Kmnbhat Ghirpure in ]77G with the help of tlio Pcshwa 
This ia a well known place for hemp or bhang drinking. 

There are two temples to Ganpnri, a domed buildw inside tho 
W gate made by; Ulngno, the other in the n ,a“S i^ 
house stylo about fifty feet east of tho rail in Wiitvsr V h ul 

w™^, ra “ to ' !don ‘^PMBiSSSi £Sjjjj£ 

i» in lla Sois T fc Pali 

=£S£ test:? &*- *£ 

of Nfcik, ara raWo™ Ijatliag.pW L”m «Sf '° T tl,e ■'>«“>«« 
S .lkd 4,„*. Mast of tl,o B S“ “'"'1 P~>'« 

Piiramc peraanage with who*, ki. to ™ ihev «« S 

“Mkpotof; all except throe of thapoolBtafeo ids?. “ f* f*o 

jmiMers. Tta. aro ia all laiTar MbZfT? *?“" llK!ir 

between Govnrdlian and Nraik, ten bee ween Surfd^i el ”® n ftm 
and Mukteshvar’s shrine opposite tho H . | h i 1 "' i,ir ' ljji rA y an a a tops 

AlukteahvaPa shrine. ^ 0 1X1 b gate, a n d three bch> ^ 

The eleven tirths between Govardtiaii-fittT.™*,, , , 

Clavarillum, PW, G4Ia,. Braa>ba. 

1 Oh a tA the ia to the South-euE nf . 
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Pdpn&fhau, Vishvdmitrn, Shvet, Koti + and, AgnL Tho Govardhan fThapter Try, 
tirfh is at the Tillage of Govardhan, 1 It is believed that the gift of ™ t * 

due cow at this tirth is eqoal to the gift of 1000 cows id any other int#F ™ 

placej, and that a visit to a Mahddcv temple in the neighbourhood NAjux, 
secures as much merit as the gift of a mountain o£ gold anywhere Bathing PUete. 

else* The Pitri ot spirits' firth is to the south of tho Govardhan 
tirth. A bath in this holy place and the offering of water to the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to secure them a place in heaven. 

Gdhiu tirth, called after a Furauic sage of that name, is believed to 
bo as holy a_s the Pitri firth. Its water frees the bather from sin 
and seen res him a seat in Brah ma'e abode, the home of pious 
spirits. Near tho Galav firth is the Hrahma- tirth whose water 
ensures tho bather being born a Brahman in the next life, and gives 
him the power of knowing God both by thought and by sight, 

Mirmoehan tirth, as its name implies, ig the debt-releasing pool. 

The pilgrim who bathes here and makes gifts to BiAhmans is freed 
from all debts on account of neglected offerings* The Avipil'O or 
Eshudha firth h ; near the Kimnochm tirth. The following legend 
explains the names. There lived in the neighbourhood a sage 
named Kauva. In hb religious rambles he happened to come to 
the hermitage of Gan tarn Muni a Jain saint. The aim was high, 

Kanva was hungry and tired, but he would not ask food from a 
Jain saint even though the saint had abundance. Kan ye. toiled on 
to the Godavari., sat on its bank, and prayed to tho fiver and to the 
goddess of food annapum^ The deities were touched by the 
earnestness of his prayers and appearing in human form satisfied 
bis hunger. They told him that whoever, at that place, would offer 
such prayers offer as big would never want for food. The next ia 
the PdpNdffhan or Sin-dealroying tirth* It is near tho steps leading 
to tho old temple of Somoshvar about a mile east of Gevardhan- 
Gangdpur. The legend says that a bath in its water cured a leprosy 
which had been sent as a punishment for incest* This place is held 
in great YeuenUiom Near the Piipudshrm tirth ig the Vi*hvwMitT& 
tirth * Hero during a famine the sago Vishvdmitra prepitiated Indra 
and the gods by offering them the flesh of a dead dog t the only 
thing he could find to offer, Tho gods wore pleased and at the 
esge*s desire freed the earth from the curse of famine. The next 
is the ShvH tirth. It hag great purifying power and ia believed 
to free women from thn ovibspirifc of barrenness. So great is the 
power of this firJA that a man named Shvot who lived near it and 
who died while in the act of worshipping a ling woe restored to life. 

The God of Death was himself killed for destroying a man in the 
act of worship and was restored to life on condition that he would 
never again attack people while worshipping Shiv or Vi shun. Four 


1 The CrtHla Mfibitffljfi Itu the fallowing legend of the fiovardhim f irik, Kcw 
thifl ptara oqc« lived, a Muzuu IultxichJ JaLil, a- huataudiiLMi am1 owner of covi 
ftnrl tmUocks. He trusted Lie cattle so ImuIIj that I hoy for relief tn tha rJcairo- 

fill filling caw Ktl mtfhrmi* referred thocompliiuADtito ^hiv’n hull NftJldi, irho 

aftt-r ft reference to 8hiv removed ft El cewn from earth tokaiLven. The Vftbt of eow» 
put a itogitn thy until) otFcri ci un And the hungry gpdu and jpirsU cum plaited to Brahma. 
Brahma referred them to VmEnu, mud Via him to Shiv, and Shi v »*.■]] t them to 
who suEvj^d them, a* & moan* ivbof, to haat the eowB it th« Govar dh.ftn i.jrfA 
™ thin wi4 done ill the Cowi wen? lent hack and order rattorned. 
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I,™iT„g 1 *,*ti Ib "*¥* «*?■ U?X 

wkicl, «, belirnS toZ 8 ttS* ri“ d “ “ tt » f ?'''"' 

lift[f a mile west of Nftaik nosr tliw \f "n .< r °u ^ \ 1V 3 body. About 
Wit is an -aS&TmonS^ wE^ “T^ iS tbc ^ **• 
»gt>. The firth is believed toLuLeL L ’ l™ bmH fib ° l,t 150 P™ 
to its legend, got its Uumt , beSuse A^Ttl ^ £T ! ? , J* nd ft0COTdin ? 
of an illness by bathing in it ^ od oI fire < wau Cured 

■ 22 SJSM 2 1 ASS,'** - »*fc-w. 

fit ream falls j E to the GodrtvaH A r , Vt Batlrtk&tangatn a small 
supreme deity appeared hero to to 3t3 ^gend, the 

form and prom keif him that he w I f 113 ^ 0 T otee4 ifl ft bodily 
to anyone who baffi tad II!? *“EP“ r “ tLe ™ fcnj 
, } 3 said to possess the *»»!. f V E - s Brahma iirth 

intellect. According to l s legend °f d <IeTtIo pi»g tbo 

here and refreshed^his mind lt ® Cre ^^ bathed 

ill is take tho work of creation. ShvfndVn "^out 

live near here. Shiv a? IfY^i i ■ „ ' Iy bnu also came to 

»nd Vishnu as ^ »mdar mbl^™ ™ £ flncl ? Vati °n the left bank, 

Brahma iirth and Wg pfiX m* ,^ bt bunk. Between 

Who bathes in it on Friday and rubs hk At3 ^ P^JS™ 

ficsamum is freed f ron , hlh **7 white or thukla 

Bone-dissolving fiYtA This k *r ncit lft tbo Astiviieya or 
ftnd into it are thrown aU jf- w *“$■“■* P** of Bern’s Pool, 
g? fought by pilgrim, to jfe °R da *“d «*■*«» winch 
Kdrashaukor'a temple, in fr™# of lit Between Rain's Pool and 
are five hrihs t Aruna, Surra. Chakra A^T ' '* **? 

Aruna hrth is where the Arana ioias’ th^ttlji^ Daahjfehvamedk 
and near it are the Sun /t , fcuLr' 0 fr ^ftn near Ram's Pool, 
following legend explain, {he Sn rf^? Ae \ tbd Tho 

the wife of the Sun, unable to boar?! hi l‘T> M 7 T* fl ’ Deha, 
ft womao, exactly like herself, to Vd hcrl? 8 

children into the chaigo of this wo,mi ,,1 P f\ ^»e gave her 

never to betmy tho secret to her husbLd ,I e T * 1 ^ An 

to tho hermitage of tho saee Ktn, r r ’, Usha then went 
F“ ha bud created bore thS children to'tho *' *‘ mmn ^bom 

her own children to hsok after hiUAtil St,n ‘ and ’ she had 
They complained to their father and Lid Y sha 6 r!) ildren. 

mil y was their mother. The Sun 7 if woman 

went to Kfluva'a hermitage in search^of f ■'?* P ' aa deceived 
Dsha took the fora, of n S ro Vlt °‘ ° IJ «”**g him 

J lJ S on Ur3a * borsi.i niu after’am^oreri Jin «^bAn, 
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The reconciliation of Sury& ami Usha was a clay of great rejoicing, Chapter XIV. 
The TApIti and the Yamuna (believed to bo the beat Arana and the pia.^ B ciflnterett* 
Yarumv or Yagh&di), daughters of the Sun, came to Jamtnthan to 
moet their parents. Brahma came to visit the Sun and offered him 
Lis five daughters, Medha M Shraddha t Sdvilri t Qdyatri, and Siira&vati. ^thing 
All the river-bed between Bim’s Pool and the Saraavati near Balaji T g 
temp to ib known by the name of PruvAg or the place of sacrifice. 

Brahma reduced the intense 1 nature of his son-in-law with his discos 
or ehukra and this gave its name to the Chakra tirth. Near the 
Chakra tirth b the A sktrini or Mare's tirth. The holy spot known 
m the Dashdxhpamzdk or Ten Horse Sacrifice lies hot ween Edm'a 
Pool and Nil kata theshvnr ’3 temple. Its legend connects it with 
Si tab father, king Janak, who performed sacrifices here to gain n 
sent in heaven. He is believed to have established the ling of 
Nil lean theehvnr- Nest comes the Sumgaga tirth in front of 
KArnsitaikkarb temple* It is called Rdmgayu els Ham Lore performed 
his father's obsequies. This completes the ten tirth# between 
Bnndar-tidrdyan and Mnkteshvar. 

Further down the river B on Ita left hank, is the Ahalya-sangam 
tirth , Near it is a shrine ol Mhasoba. About half a mile south-east 
of Ndsik is the Ikap£Io-*wjjam tirth within the limits of Tapavan. 

Here, in a natural dam of trap rock which crosses the river, much like 
the natural dam at Govardhan, aro two holes said to be the nostrils of 
Skurpanakha. This lady was a sister of llnvun, the enemy of IMm, 
who, wishing to marry Lakshtn&u, Rain's brother, appeared !>eforo 
him in the form of a beautiful woman. Lakshumn, who did nothing 
without his brothers advice, sent her for approval to RAm* The 
inspired Rdm knew who she was, and wrote on her hack 'Cutoff this 
woman's nose . * 1 Lakshmnn obeyed and the holes in the rock aro 
Shnrpanokhab nostrils. About a hundred yards to the south of the 
jiostnis, in the same belt, of rock, which at this point forma tho right 
bank of the river, are eleven plain rock-cut cells which arc known 
as Lukshman's caves . 1 About a mile further south is a second 
PdprimUhan or Sin-cleansing tirth t near which aro tombs or 
rankidAi# of ascetics. 

The Knndtt or Holy Pools in the bed of tho God A vari aro all between Hdy Poo]* 
Sundnr-narAyan's steps and Muktoshvar's shrine. About fifty yards 
oastofSundar-nnrAyan's steps tho water of tho river passes through a 
narrow artificial galley called ids or the furrow. The gnlley is 430 
long 10 ' broad and 10 ' deep, and was made by GopikAbAi the mother 
of MAdhavrAo the fourth Pe.shwa (1761-1772), About forty feet 
east of the fds is the first pool called Lukshman's Pool (dB'xok^). 

It is said to have been made by SarstibkedAr MahadAji Govind 
KAkde in 1758. This pool is believed to contain a spring and 
ifca water is generally regarded ns good and is said never to fail.* 

In 1877-73 ivhen the rest of the river was dry Lnksk man's Pool 
was full of water. From Lakshmau's Pool a second gulley, called 
J)hai\ u$h Or the Bow Pool, fifty feet long and five to seven feet bread. 








1 DfttftiLi ara given bcltsw, Tiijimvin. 

1 of the water Hiaik in May 1SS1 flhnwrd it to te <if tuhl quality fritl) 

copious Kdimonl, Swtvj Coinuuidoaor'i Kcjwrt for 1861, sect ion TI. 64. 
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Places of Interest, 113 ^ is believe J to bo the nla™ t s x , *' ^ Ies ^ spot in Nasik, 

*i™. ** wS&^s^se; I, 10 ^ » 

Hdr ft*. ra,tmr«», a UdholJot of Khat.lv Silfo J‘ ™? bn,u ''f 
b J GopiUbdi m 1782. Ten feet nnrtt. X . V. ' 111,1 ^pa'twd 
(33 x30 ) wkfcb WM l«U. W S2k2^“-f *“ 

aoatli, m front of AIiHlydb4i’atBa„leH l-T [ h i J f Wt furtl *<* 

It was built by the idor a 

the eighteenth century (1765-1705} t? J ?k 1 tllt? dose of 

|_ool ia ShamngptHii's Pool f:J0'x34'\ ™] ‘ n 18 WL " Ht .f* AhalvfibdPs 
Brahman rf that ' nanie 2g ™* built by a Deccan 

Pool ia Dotondya Mdrnti's 1*^1 about 

|o«th of SbdrangpAnPs fid is ■ bS^ ^ Tefl f«* 

Punchdevnldche and also Vo long narrow pool called 

diD'xao'). it^pSbM^a K Su^-? W iw 
" Ll L,lll ( J[ Chief o! the PiiohSJorlSf^?^ 0k < 17 “ S > 

this pool an inner pool bus fnt e lv n q;jii lVt . e[ll P loa near it. 1 In 
Tdtia Mah**j of Kona. £ £**> by the widow of 

fwol (216'x 90). The next rlll^ J?** 19 a W> nameless 
NilkrintheshvaPs anti (} VT n Hein's “"iP 1 ftnd frt>nt of 

DasMshvamedh Pool (250' x342'l 13 tjOTa flaw's or the 

waaMtin i 7G3 hy jjj ~ Tm Jt EfS ° n tlu) ^ik s jdo 

the PancLvati side by the Inst p ( iv J Babd ^ ur and the part on 
portion being close to the site of the fai" 1 ^ Golkar, tho Fcshwa’s 
feet south of flora fldm's Cl L W f Sixteen 

thelUmgajaPoo] f] W'xW}! ' TiSSl**^ropfe, is 

by Kriflhnadds Pariinipe (1780) and th« 0U * 1 16 sidowns built 
^Amahankar's brethefil£fafeion! ?l P ‘ , * 0 2 *“ P^u hvatiside by 
conies tbo main crossing of the Gcd4™ri v 4 ftcr pool 
broad between TbsteshWs J£ vZff’T T*' 4 * ]fl ai s‘*™ feet 
tho fioqtii of tbe Gro&sino iu 1 + V s temploo. to 

OAyntrj, Edvitri, and Shraddhn r'™ ® Sarasvati. 

Bdjirdo I. (1720-1740) on tlie Kdsil; side 6 t P° o1 was built by 

d?Jr iR *r tl Gh ^ on tC’Knx h Ko 5 uI ^ r GAydLaid 



(Wxdl) which Z built by KH h° 0 STi5S 

Ihis pool is nafa to }M) 

Lralirnqi^ik^bes wbo tlnur ™r *“■F snirit 

Scarcely a rainy season paaaes within t dr0Wtlfl [] tem, 

H T 1 or a Further to the sooth [ 5 tho V^k 1 * 1 ^ ,lt least * 
nhich wan bmlt in i-470 by a r>ensionrd ^ t .1 Pofd 

Isiritjati Veiali&mMjua and Lv t tlw \uv ^ Q1 ^ fc ^ r named Gam^Ji 

m ™„t Of Mxkttffw. *fi Sflsr^ of .\-«k. 5 

ta.ll m 178S by A[„„ viaiUk^DitS P ™1 -hh-h 

Kshwa, and enlarged by bis sou Ki tv, n ^mbtiidr under f i‘ 

IS bouiJored xpetiSly lily. X ' X’lhhit m 1 « 23 ThU j^l 
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Several cansee combine to make Ntislk one of the five most holy 
plates in indin, 1 The* sncred God&vari as’it cntera the city takes 
a berul to the south which, nceonlinjT to the l’uriins, givea its vater 
apecin! holinofia.a Bcreu small streams join the Godavari at Kriaik 
to which the holy names Arum, Vanina, Haras vnti, Sbnuldha, Mcdha, 
jmvitri, and GiLyutri, have been given* There art' two specially 
holy Ilaithing places; the Brahma and the Astir Hava or Bone- 
dissolving fii'ih + Lastly and chiefly there is the belief that K&m 
&ita and Lakshmun passed several years of their esile near NMk, 


\he holiest spot in NAsik is Ram’* Pool, dr Rdmkund, near the 
IcFt bank of the river where it takes its first bend southwards 
“rough the town. Here it is joined by the Arana and hero also 
is che Bone-dissolving Pooh Id no part of the Godavari, not even 
at its sacred source, has its water more power to purify than it has 
in RAtii's Pooh As a father s funeral rites are nowhere so effectively 
performed as at Gnjji, 130 miles south-east of BcunrcSj so the people 
of Upper India believe that a mother 1 a funeral rites are never so 
perfect as when performed after bathing in Eim's Pool at Naslk, 
I he waters of the GodAvari at R4m J s Pooh sad at its source ill 
Irimhak, about twenty miles south-west, are always sacred and 
cleansing. But in the Sinhasth year* once in every twelve, when 
the planet Jupiter enters the sign of the Lion, according to the local 
history, its waters have so special a purifying power that even tho 
wicred rivers, the Gauges, the Narmada, the Yamuna, and the 
Samavati, come to wash in tho Godavari. 


Every year from all parts of Western India, from Bernr, tha 
bmirnhi Dominions, and the Central Provinces, and especial]v in 
the groat SinhaM year from the farthest parts of India, pilgrims 
arc continoallj arriving at N&ik, They wine all the year round 
but chiefly in March at the Ranmavmai or Car-festival time. Before 
tha opening of the mil way they used to travel in targe bunds under 
a Bnilnimn guide* nr in family parties* in carta, or with the help of 
horses ponies and bullocks. They always approached Nosik from 
the east or from the west; and were careful to keep the rule against 
crossing the river until all pilgrim rites were over. Now, except a 
few religious beggars, all come by rail. Easy travelling has raised 
Mu? number of pilgrims to about 20,000 iu ordinary aud 100.000 to 
200,000 [u SInfni#th years.* 

I'ilgntus arc of two main classes, laymen and devotees. Tim 
laymen are chiefly good-caste Hindus, Brahman** Y ? ii,ma # Rajputs, 
\ tiiijjirisj craftsmen, and husband men, A smaller number of Bliil*, 
MliArs, and ether low tribes, bathe iu the river and fee the priests, 
but they are not shown the different slirinos Or taught the purifying 
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1 Tin? four other holy pin™, are, Pn-yAj^ nr Allahabad, Giya near Booum, Pnabkflr 
Lake in ILijpuUM, MnJ Naimi^b new ftiilmr in CawupODft. 

a According to the PnrdcLa the GftUg** j fi apecLaUy holy where it flow* north, tha 
Jamna whore it flows west, tho Piyoihnl where it flaws EMt, mfl the lirt Livari 
where it ilowe eoutli. 

"ThoraiUay rcturna for 1 S 73 tJus blat *i*th year allow 284 , 7 G 1 
*««uwt lia a m in im aud l&ljm in ISTS, The neat SinfmMh falls In 
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Chapter TO rites. The prints who attend to Mhfru ar 0 not Brdh mans hut 
Places of Interest, ^dong to the Gujarft caste of Jthifs 0r bards. Amour the 5J 
!«ibut, as a rule, a?l who cJ 
rtisrinn. “m - ? / bnn ? tbc * r J 1 ™ an,i children. From early times the 

nffif ir * 2? <jf • tofld r d M 8“g autl °f having some one to 
officiate at the TOumis religions ceremonies has supported a special 
class of priestly hosts and guides. These met. are known as 2££ 
ofthe place or Ktheira u-padhjfa ; they are sometimes also called 
JWmkimdyda or priests of Hands Tool. All of them n™ fWk^o 
mostly of theTajuncdior Mudbyaudin subdivision, and some ofthe 
families have held their posts of professional entertainers and t-uides 

whTSS 300 DfthBni fire ^mJS^SZ 

wlo W ici large auecstnd houses m high comfort. Each fomiU 

'« * <f™ »«D.W u! taflg, „( iliir.rail c-JeTS 

mto parts of die Gantry, to Romo member of which be or 

«iidnC f n ^ *™ at te - *? Thcse families are called the 

guide a patrons or yapxdn*. To guard against mistaUrw 

prevent any of their patrons leaving them in favour of a rival 'each 
family of guides keeps a record of his patrons. This record which 
m some cases b.ts over 300 years, is very detail J It is IS 

f,Jrra o£ * ltf dff 9r i contains letters signed by each 

EtoTnElj \£ I 111 " 0 “? address, stating that on a Certain 
date ho usited ^d&ik as a pilgrim and wont through the different 
rites; adding the names and address of his brothers, uncles son ** 
and other near relations ; and enjoining anv of hit, 
or any member of the family who ma/visitNdsik Jll w 8 ' 

cr ° • Pses r his )>'“»<■ wii r„,b^ x p i Z 

family visits Nasik he states that he has seen the fortwr let teJ 
and passes a fresh declaration, and a note is mn j„ «rmer_ letter 

changes, births, marriages, and deaths. Jfany of thn 7 

«.ab i.hed gni*. h. 5*. „ Nti „ s *!“/* ZmfiZ 
f.m.1*. of patron*, filling Be . cnll o! fi 

bookn are carefully indexed ami ti„x ^ ri P c - J h e 

their contents. Tb£ need 7u £ q^SfiSJiSr 0 J""* in 
us the pilgrims seldom know who thiir guides are Cd 
too pleasant and too well paid not to dmiTkeen rom™Xtioi S “ 
on alighting at the railway station ut the f„tl k™, i iJ 1 * 1 dgnms, 
town, or at the ootekirte of ^ *** 

agents well-dressed well-fed men with their books 7 ilPtW % tb f r 
Ihe pilgrim, if he knows it, mentions his gnjde’a nnmJ Ti^V^ 8 ' 
not know it the guides offer their services * A niW™ ' u h ? d( ^ 8 
first of his family to visit Nfcik aJSasan lfT ’* the 
first man who accosts him. Hut though ho may ^llf*** tbe 
chances are that some member of his family ha/beon JtwLt* th ? 
bo long as he stays, he is probably nestonJ i !, Ndsiic ' nn * 
asking his name, his family, and his yill*^ foteTthat V 
may bo found enrolled among their patrons £??*• H 3 fami, y 

onereight of from « 

] See ibova 
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a pilgrim finds his ancestors' mimes in tbe finales of morn than one 
gnide H In finch cases the rule is to accept afi priest the guide who 
fins the oldest entry. 

If they have relations or friends the pilgrims stay with them. If 
they have no friends they slop in rest-houses* or, ns is more usual, 
in rooms provided by their guide, who gives them cooking pots, 
arranges for their grain fuel and other supplies* and if they are 
rich engages a cook and a house servant, 

Tlie ceremonies begin on the day after arrival* or later should 
there bo any reason for delay. They generally Inst for three days, 
though if necessary they can be crowded into one. They are of 
two kinds, memorial rites for the peace of the dead, and bathing 
and almsgiving to purify the pilgrim from his own sins. When 
three days are devoted to these ceremoniesj the first is spent in 
bathing and fasting* the second in the performance of memorial 
rites, and the third in feeding Brahmans and visiting the chief holy 
places in the city. The first and third day's observances nra 
conducted by the guides or their agents* and all pilgrims share in 
them. The memorial rites are managed by different priests, and 
only the chief mourners, women for their husbands and men for 
their fathers, take part in them. 1 The first ceremony, called the 
river present or gangdbhet t is to make offerings as a present to the 
river at Ram's Pool, or* if this is inconvenient, at some part of 
the river below Ham's PuoL After the present to the river and 
before bathing, each pilgrim makes five offerings or 
each offering consisting of a cocoannt, a betelnut, almonds, dates, 
fruit* and money or dakshina t varying according to his means from 
1 {d, to 30*. (I dattu-Ks. 15), A wife, who comes with her husband, 
sits on his right with her right hand touching his right arm* 
She is not required to offer separate gifts. After making the 
offerings they bathe, and their wet clothes, and* Id rare cases, their 
ornaments, are made over to the priest. If the father or mother 
is dead, or the husband in the case of a woman, the pilgrim, 
without changing the wet clothes* goes a few yards to one aide, and 
if she b a woman has her head shaved, or if a mail the whole of his 
face beginning with the upper lip* the head except the top-knot, and 
the arm-pit, jitter paying the barber 3d. to 3Gs- (2 anw.^B s* 15) the 
piljjrim bathes a second time and offers one to 360 atonements or 
pmyathchiUs, each of lid* to £6 (1 awra-R&.ftO), At tho same timo 
he also makes gifts nominally of cows or ^opraddn, but generally 
in cash, from one to ten gifts the total amount varying from la. 3d. 
to £10 (10 an*.- Rs» 100}* This is followed by a gift to Rrihmans 
called Aumtirt dafrarAma, usually 6d. to 10*. [i an** - Ra. o) but 
some times as much as £100 [\\n H 4000) + This ia distributed among 
Brills mans ; the guide, when the sum is large, generally keeping a 
considerable share to himself. Finally, if he has the means, the 
pilgrim offorfi a sum with a libation of water udak sodto to feed 


1 F<*f moth^ra md pqdj eoly nets h&lli cr pmd* are offered ia tbe gvuvral jlr tiddhit 
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lh v a * ri ">«* 

shriddha in their honour Tl ^ i ^nonal Ccremonror 
in tho pil^wE. 

represent tiio dead end are fad h - * i n ^mans called to 

one on«« and upwards according t n tl' . ;■ , ' of ttKm “ pdt of 

the officiating priest, Besides fhh T 1 f d , f ' >r 

pots, and lamps are made to eadi of tho ftS * i 1 dothefl ' 
After the ceremony a meal is taken. ™hmanH "ho are fed. 

JT5SfckSl^SrSlta T^oftho river or Gang* 
and the v isiting 0 f tetople/fo the aftenio^ B ° Er&hmms at n «n; 

a long process which il ^ hr0a B^ 

s.ife’Xi™xar*? f JS^Xsa 

«rc earitod ; (bo iK,#” "*“ h «■*» tom ih. Veda, 

other tastes called var6n 0 kla in which tens “ °roi° tl"" of 

rnmted. Each of these two services hi t ¥ Pl|rftIIB 

ntes, the second of ton rite - thnth' 1 t ■ ° ^ ormG » the first of five 

th.>.y- 7 h, i* a^^STSE."*** ( r, b 

fornts of service ts performed accord iti^ ,„ .h^Tgrit^oTosI S 

its JwaoimfcthoeMo^Jitff'£?„" tllD h""*®'* hrotr, draaniaa Oawwa «, 
rite Unlade ^ Sr«fcg ,w„t5 nT 

Pamcum djKtyion « ^u, h wat "> *“ dj * white 

; wtuliijijj the feet D f 6( , *? d cynuatiroide* or dartht 

tteWrtm ; *MU«g thnima^ W * ter *® *■»!* it* mouth or 

^asskstssisssrfzsszissii aPh^ 

or dekataama 


w*%*r t oJfcriDr woncW»w P uir]J1 ^««ll Om5 

obtosat i6Uj Sr^SkSrV’^f"* ^ «*S& thVhS* 

ftepanilclv taiJk w “'™lg a wba i'fi Djnsl< 

T * W*«l, riephMt * rW^Tl 0Fr ^ lla « ■ 

itry, fl fortn-M, * fl v -fl»i, „ i „J_ 

pfoggtr? 
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same is the case with ItanVs worship, It ia usual for the pilgrim to Chapter^ XIV, 
wash the image with the pancAmunt/, toilk r curds, butter, honey, and pj^ ce8 0 f Interest, 
sugar, and lastly with water* He then mark* the brow of the image 
with sandal-powder, lays flowera on its head, and presents the 
uiiaistmut with money. The ceremonies cost 2*. to £1 (fte.l --Us. 10)* 

In the ceremony of going round the town or prathikihina, which 
is optional and is not always done, there are two courses, one of six 
the other of ten miles. Unlike the Panchkroshi round Allahabad, 
this rite includes no funeral or other ceremony. The chief places 
visited are Kata. Ram's temple, Sitak cave, Ksipdleshv&r and Tupovan* 

No pilgrim should pass less than three nights in eastern Nftaik or 
Panchvati. 

This completes the ordinary details of a pilgrim** ceremonies 
and expenses. In addition to those the rich occasionally ask learned 
Unilinaans to recite hymns from the Vedas paying each 6*f. to 2fl* 

(4 an#.>Re.L), or he calk a party of learned iBrdhinans and gives 
them presents, or ho presents a sum of money to every Brihman 
threshold in the town. 

When all is over the pilgrim gives his priest a money gift of 2*. 
to £100 [Re. 1 -Rs* 1000) with shawls and other clothes in special 
cases, and makes an entry in the priest* fl book stating that he 
has acted as his guide. Under certain circumstances special 
arrangements are made to meet the expense of the different 
ceremonies. Before beginning a list of the different items it drawn 
out and the whole sum the pilgrim means to spend is put down and 
divided among the items. In the case of a poor pilgrim the 
priest sometimes takes over the whole amount the pilgrim mean* to 
pay aud meets the cost of whatever articles have to be bought The 
amount usually spent varies from £1 to £10 (Rs, 10-Its, 100). For 
very poor pilgrims even 2s* (Be* 1) ia enough. It may be roughly 
estimated that an average pilgrim spends £1 to £3 (Bs. 10- 
Rs. 30), so that in ordinary years N&sik is £10,000 to £80,000 
(Rs, 1,00,000- Rs. 3,00,000), and in the Sinhasth year £200,000 to 
£600,000 (Rs* 20,00,000 -Ik T 60,00,000) the richer lor its pilgrims. 

The greater part- qf this goes in feeding BrAhmnng of whom 2000 
to 3000 in one way or another live on the pilgrims. 

The second class of Ndsik pilgrims are professional devotees* 

Forty years ago men of this class chiefly of the Go&dvi sect used to 
cause very great trouble* Strong big men from North India used 
to come in armed bands of 301)0 to 5000* They belonged to 
rival sects, the NirbAnis and the Niranjanis, who used to fight, 
sometimes with fatal results, for the right of bathing first in the 
Kushdvart Pool at Trimbak. Of lata years those devotees have 
ceased to como in great gangs. The last difficulty was in the 1872 
Sinha$thj when a body of N irmtdiy declared that they meant to walk 
naked from Kasik to Trimbnk. They were warned that this would 
be considered an offence and gnvo up the idea. 1 
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aad a La other mosques enjoy gran^ u-Mpk j 10 1 tomb, 

the British Government. J J k LlcL baV(J *>•« continued by 

aJ”ri^.sST stfK "»"h *w ^ 

Gadhi (4 IVX9&Y " a ° ™ » or 

on the west crest, bare of buildings mid Jit I * ? ^ned mosque 

fifty years ago the hill was girt Sth f wall ThfSl?* J #rti£ ? ltiod ' 
of the hill shows that it has a n Z ttv S i , ^ rOL “ d °« the top 
of old buildings. The mound Fa , ' . 0 J fD *' formed of the ruins 
tho lbBalmdS*. The nS j,, L° ha ™ h ^ fortified b 
throughout. “ P °‘ 0d lwdl flCar P that ft a i l(Jvi ^ 

“^Mssgjr* *•“ * k r **•.»* 

k»i). “f 1 •«* 

gate was built by Kdr.i gyed qrB ^ r ®h. Ibe Krizipiiru 

10C7) or foorrocoU, fa "***■*. 

Wn,jid or x ii/' t{ tlle °! d f c,rt is the Jaom 

stone. The front is plain extent for i * , J ie mo6l l nfi is of 

and small etone pilkrs at the <2iU Jnei ]T ^ the c ™ itr& 

and massive, about three feet nine indie ™ t T !llV pIftln s]l0rt 
June inches high to the point from whfch |H % b ? Iow ■ lu,d fivt ‘ ffe?t 
arches. The building bears € W f ™ f roof nses ™ Mu sal man 
to the local belief ft wlTa iSf '^.ndu origin. According 
brockets in front have the earned doiii.jf' '] [ 'j Pi?a * fa jj A!a kshiEi]. The 
the festoons Of chains and smnlierW i. fl t US ' ' 0Sd m ' llBrmct ^ 
wood carving, and the end 3££ wWh °™ Y° P“ erfl! itJ 
lnchoahigh, according to the common ™ tte tY “ ^ fiVL ‘ fm 
then eight-sided, and then ro lm d T, J n ’ *?® the bane. 

nith » prettily crv,d Untd 2S*S|*“'“V l<! fli “ d « 

Side of the gateway a Hindu image ££, t£ ^f S °n either 

broken cow’s tuouth. ' tLe c>atit tjatu m a slightly 

In the Dargho sub-division of JoirrAdfL t* „ i 

the tomb of Syed Sildak Shah IlYi„ KiidnrisY enc, ? E1|rp * *a 
who cams to Ntisik about the middle of the SEJSf** ° f 
tomb is m the centre of a large enclosure caatni 7- Tho 

low inner wall which marks of! u spa ^ SoIfJ’ by a 

The outside of the tomb is brightly painted nn/M P 11 ^ 6 square. 

Of wood with a deep eave. Inffc/eJUfS ho fe? u PI* f ^crey 
about twenty-two feet square and eight l *T i ^& 
covered by o brocaded doth with n aiyYi.Nl j!i 1S the tomb 

about five feet over ft with ostrich shells iff ° f e ""W Wretched 
are painted with flowers and pe*»£,£** 1 ,B CM ^ The walls ’ 
burmug. A fair is held on the fifth jRbdffhi '^ 
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(March -April) which i* wad to be attended by about 2000 people* 
Outside, near the gate of the Dargha enclosure, iw a tomb which was 
built in memory of the nephew' of Syed Ssidak Shall. 

Of the smaller mosque* fourteen are old ami eight new* Most of 
the old mosques are mined and six of them enjoy grants which have 
been continued by the British Government. Besides lhe mosques 
there is a c/idndin or travellers' rest-houae which was built in 173d 
and was repaired in 1882, 

The only other object a of interest at Niisik are the Peeliwa'a 
New Palace which is now used as the Collector's office, Bmriknr's 
mansion also known ns the Pe&hwa's Old Palace now used as the 
Court-house, and llija Bahadur's mansion. 

In a central position in the Pul Ward, at the head of tho main 
Bmiir road^ is the Poshwa's New Palace now used as the Collector's 
office. It is also known as PuHvarchti FdAi or the Palace on tho 
Bridge, and contains the hbmiys and the municipal, telegraph, and 
police offices. The palace stAticls on a handsome plinth ten feet 
nigh, with a broad band of polished basalt brought from Bhorgad bill 
near Rdmsej, It was never finished, and tho east front has boon 
disfigured by the addition of a heavy save supported by long square 
wooden pillars resting on an unsightly brick walk 

The Court-hems# is an old Mar&thn mansion built hy a Brahman 
called Emrikar, It after wards fell into the Pcfihwu’s hands and 
is now known as the Peshwa's Old Palace- It is a very extensive 
building, and accommodate* the high-school and the mamlatdar'n 
office, as well as the court* The dudgeon Court is a fine room, a 
central square of about eighteen feet, with four massive pillars on 
each side with arches between, supporting n gallery with fronts o! 
richly curved wood. 

On the KImdkilli road iu the west of the town is NArushankar R&jft 
Bahadur's mansion, said to be about 150 years old and probably the 
largest building in NAsik. The street face, on tho oa*t side of tho 
Hdtnburpum road, is a plain brick wall three stories high with iu tho 
lowest stories small irregular window* and at tho corners of the 
upper storey richly carved wooden balconies and deep plain eaves 
overhanging tho whole. In the centre a plain fiat gateway leads 
along a lane and through a door on the right-hand wall into a largo 
court surrounded by plum two-storied b nil dings now used a* quarters 
for tho mounted police. To the right a door leads into an inner 
court surrounded by two-storied buildings. The lower storey, 
which is open to the court., ha* a row of plain massive teak pillars 
and in the upper storey are lighter pillars and ornamental wooden 
arches. Across the road is a second mansion with a rectangular 
court, thirty foot by sixty* auc, surrounded by two-storied buildings, 
the lower storey open and with a row of heavy plain pillars with 
«iigbUy carved capitals and brackets. Tills mansion is unfinished 
and out of repair. Down the centre of tho courtyar d, with the object 
of establishing a vegetable market., the municipality built a plinth 
and covered it by a peaked matting roof. The scheme proved a 
failure and the budding has been abandoned. To the north of tho 
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Chapter XTV, mansion and about 150 yards south of tl 1P TLf n * 

FU«a of Interest, or Elephant gate built by N/inisbankar : ,bom '* th€ **** 
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mmg ground to the ea'st of tSq Bombay i of the tow « on a 
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? grove 0 f lofty tamarind tree.' ‘ At SL ~ £? ° J catn P it] ff ground, 
is a large mound called ilalhirifl’w:n ^v 0 ? ^ t! l 13 bungalow 
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on a basis of fact fir of fancy local interest has associated with Efim 
many places in and near Nnsik: Timid bn, Pflwlivatij bitas Cave s 
BAinsej Hill, Tupovnu, BhurpnnakhiPs Nostrils, Lnkshman J 3 Oaves, 
BanPa Punch rat noshyar* and Jannk J s Nilkautheshvar* 1 

The earliest historical reference to Nfiaik is about b.c. 200 in 
an inscription on the Bharhut stupa in the Central ProTinccs^ sboiit 
100 miles north-east of Jabalpur. The inscription is on one of tho 
pillars of the rail, and records £ the gift of GorakshitA of Nfinika, the 
wife of Yosuka.’* About B.O. 125-100 NAsik is mentioned in the 
two earliest inscriptions in Nos- X\ IIL and XIX. of the Panda 
Cares five miles to the south of Nfisik + One of them records the 
making of a cave by a Minister of Religion of NAssk ; the other 
records the gift of a carved cave-front by the guild of grain-dealers 
ot Nasik* These inscriptions show that about B.c. 125-100 Nnsik 
was of sufficient political importance to be the seat of an officer styled 
the Minister of iHeligioD, perhaps for the whole of the DeccaUj and 
was a place of sufficient trade and standing to have merchant guilds. 
The other Ffindu Cave inscriptions which reach to about the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ, do not notice NAsik. In its stead they 
ten times mention Govardhao, six miles west of Kfisik, twice as the 
political head of a district and thrice as a place with guilds of 
weavers and grain-dealers, * 3 Though the local authorities may 
have moved their headi-quarters to Gcvardkaw* Nfisik, either as a 
trade or a rd igio ns cent re , remained a p lace of no as i t is nient io ned 
as Nasica by the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy about 150 * 
About a.d. 50Q f the celebrated astronomer VarAhamihir mentions 
NAsik aa one of the countries included in India or Jambudvipa, 
About the eleventh or twelfth century Jainism seems to have been 
strong at Xasik, as to this time belong the ChfitnbhAr Caves, threo 
miles to the north of NAsik* and the Jain additions to Nos, X. and 
XI. of the PAudn Caves. In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Jain priest and writer, Jianprablinsari, devotes to Nfisik a chapter 
of his book on the thfhs of India, Ho notices itn old names 
Tadin&ungar and JajuksthAn f and that it was the residence of RAmj 
Sita, and Lakshin ud t and the place whore Bburpanakhas nose was 
cut off. In his time there was at Nfiaik, a temple of C hand rap ra- 
bhtisvAmi, the eighth Jain Tirthankurj which was called Kuutivihiir, 
after Knnu the mother of the PAndu princes. 
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Early in the fourteenth century, NAaik came under the power of 
the Delhi viceroy at Dnulatabad, and afterwards (1350) of the 
Bah muni kings. From the Bahmani kings, early in the sixteenth 
Century, it passed to the Ahmad nugur dynasty, and was wrested 
from them by the Moghals about a hundred yecirs later. By ono of 
its Musulinau rulers the ns mo of NAsik was changed to Gulsbauubad, 


i T^fUih of the* 1 ? placei aro rirai at pp. 46fi H 472, 60®, ^15, £25, 

3 fitupaof Phlllmtv 13 &- PaUl^i, the great k&nskfit ^rntumanim.eoitimontiitor 
(about at 1 . 145 aecrtrilrov to lhfl>hs*ora GoUIstUcker, anil Bh^tl(Urkar p bat ah **ny 
M IL!’. 700 uraniia# tollr. K utile, VkisaitudcH ef Aryan Civilization, J43J calb it 
frisky* iMahdhhAfthy^ VI r 2C). „ , t 

■ Jwo ct-ina &C th« Kihatrop* rater NahipAua (ax, 10 ) Hat* been recently found a* 
N4iik> * Beiiiui' Ptolemy, Aha Map X, 
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Colonel McDo wolfs detachment cnmo to Nfiaik on th& 10th of April 
1818, On reaching Nosik it was fount] that the armed population 
bad retired to Trimbak and that the place had quietly surrendered 
to the Civil Cauiraiiuionefi Captain Briggs- Jewels belonging to 
the Peshwol said to bo worth £7bO,O0O (Rs. 76,00,000) and silver 
articles valued at £1* *200 (Rs. I2 P 0O0), were found in NAsik* 1 An 
officer of Colonel MoDowelPB detachment describes Nisik as a 
pleasing spot, ft considerable town with two palaces, several beautiful 
temples on the river bank, some handsome and spacious buildings, 
and a rick neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards* The principal 
inhabitants were BriEhm&ni 3 The only event of note which baa 
occurred since the establishment of British rule was a riot in 1843 
caused by the slaughter of a cow by some Europeans, 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of NiaSc nre^ Neighbourhood, 
tke Damra Pat&ngm or Baxara Pavement, close to the east of the 
Station road, about half a mile to tbo south-east of the city ; T&povan, 

Shurpanalrim^s Nostrils, and Lubshmau's Caves, about a mile m*b 
of Ranch vati; the Jain Chtimbb&r Caves., about three miles to the 
north of N&sik;* the old settlement of Govardhan now called 
G o vard ban- Gan gdpnr, sis miles to the west, with an old burial - 
mound, a fine waterfall, and a few pillars and images of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century; the Christian village of Sharanpnr, 
about a mile to the north-west;* and the Pdadu-Lena or Buddhist 
Caves in a hill on the Bomb&y-A'gra road five miles to the south. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the city, dose to the cast Bsaara Fi'mmmh 
of the Station road, is a row of four or five small standing stones. 

These atones have been set by N&sik Kunbis in honour of their 
ancestors. On some, which nre laid Hut, feet are carved ; others, 
which stand up like headstones, have their faces carved with rudo 
human figures and with a sun and moon. The heroes or wir$, 
pronounced yirs, who live in these atones, are worshipped every 
Ikutam (Septombcr-Getober)* A body of Kuubis and other castes, 
headed by the headman of the town, go with a long pole called 
JfirtAotiP* Kdihif with streamers of red yellow and white cloth, and 
a young buffalo. The head Qian kills the buffalo by a stroke of hia 
sword, and the procession comes to the row of stones, and the 
spirit of the heroes enters the body of one of their descendants* 

The possessed man is scourged with a hemp rope and the epirft 
leaves his body and passes into the body of the scourger* The 
people dance round and sing. The place is caJled the Ttasrara 
Pavement or F&tangan. 

Tapovan, or the Forest of Austerities, is in a direct line about Tspm** 
a milo cost of Punch vat i. It has a famous shrine and image of 
R4m who is believed to have lived on fruits collected by Lakshman 
from this forest. Thu chief interest are its magnificent banyan 
and tamarind trees which are believed to be us old as the hermitages 


■ M*T*thn Bad PendhAri Summary, 177, 18fl*18j t 350-354. 

* MarAth* iuad I'^dhAn Summary, 177 B 185. 

1 DttaiU w given ibm, pp. 436 -420* 1 DcUjLu in givfca Above* pp. 65-3T* 
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Chap ter XIY, of t lio seers or miw who lived hero and porfofinad austerities, 
Places of Interest. the south-east of Tupovau the river-bed is crossed by a bnm) of 
Kisiv. rockvritli u narrow central channel through which, except in times 

T*i c *«. - , - “ 00< ^ J t ' ie whole water of the river passes. Two holes 

^ ttl8 TOtk y passage are said to be the petrified nostrils of the 
giantess Shurpannkba^ nose, which was cut off by Lakahmau. 5 
Across the river the wal! or dyke of rocks forms the right batik 
for two or three hundred yards. The rock faces east, a buro 
steep scarp twelve to thirty feet high. Tins east front has been 
carved into a line of eleven small plain cells called Luksbnian^s 
jBc^de. Beginning at the south end, the first is a plain ceil 
S x9'x7'; II. has an outer hall 17' 8" x 12' x I O', into which the 
river cornea when in flood, and an inner cell 0'fTx WWxT 6": 
III, a cell Li l|i x (l - X / with a preserved front and door} IV. is 
about five feet above tbo level of the bank, it has an outer cell 
11 b X lo 5 X 10 and an inner cell 9'x 10' x 7' with the remains 
of a bench on the right wall; V. is about ten feet above the river 
bank, it has a email veranda and u cell S'6" x 8 x7', with tbo 


Gnrimflhrin- 

Can^Apjtr* 



with a well preserved door; VIII., which is about fifteen feet above 
thei nver bank, is a plain cell 14' T x £>' x6' 10' w ith a bench on the 
right wall; IX. is a cell 14' G" x9 J 5" X7' S' 1 with a broken bench on 
the right side; X. has an outer ball 15'x 9' 6 X G' with a bench and 
an inner cdI in the back wall 3' x VxS'i XI. is the beginning of a 
cell. Iheae are all rough plain cells with doorways and small 
benches, but without anything to show their age or [lie rehViuu of 
the men who made them. 

_ G OTiL^DttAif-G as oi*U*> With in ISSl a population of 1067, ia a 
j i ^B^ bank of the God£ra h, ubotit sij; mile* west 

of JNfjsik. Tho viJiage is in two parts, Govardhan or Gordlian above, 
f , Gnpgiptir below, Govanlhaii \h an old place anti is noticed 
twelve times^n hve inscriptions {3,4,5,10,12) of about the beginning 
of tho Christian era in tho Findo Caires which urn about ten miles to 
the south-east of the village. The inscriptions describe It as an ahdra 
or tho official brad-qnarlers of a district, as the seat of the Andhra- 
bhntya viceroy, nnd ns having sevend guilds of weavers. Except 
the remains of one or more Brnhmanical or Hetuddpanti temples of 
itboot the eleventh or twelfth century, there is little of an tinea riiio 
interest in the village. The chief remains arc two well-carved and two 



the rjhat is a small stats temple of hi abide r with a dome and a nil! 
luscriptton over the east door. To the left of the temrlle ,mde r a 
J>i pa i tree, a re fi vo 1 m ages, a four-hsnde d Viah n u Lak h 1™;!- j ^ R 
and Ram and Sita, and two others broken. The Him sit.." 
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in one hand and arrows in the other On a plinth behind the 
temple is a broken image of Vishnu. About eighty yards west, across 
a stream, is 1 he small temple of Govsu-dhaneshvar* About twenty 
yards to the east is a very eld pipal tree at the foot of which is a 
richly carved pillar. Across the river from the flight of steps is 
Jalii!pur village. On the Julritpur side the river bank is lined with 
at em and has a handsome stone temple of Yarririshvar, In the 
middle of the river* between the Govardhan and JaMIpnr stops* is a 
reek smeared with red-lead and locally worshipped as Mhasoba, To 
the cast, Guvardhan passes into Gangripur, the only separation being 
a narrow lane. The only object of interest in Gangripur village in 
a mosque whose lower part is of old dressed stones* Gangitpur is a 
large straggling village, Govnrdtuin a neat compact place with good 
houses and paved lanes. 

About a quarter of a mile oast of Govardhan-Gangripnr the 
Godavari passes over a wall of dark trap which from below rises 
about twenty feet from the bed of the river. Except in floods the 
water passes through a partly artificial cleft close to the right bank 
of the river. It rushes down in two falls each about eight feet high, 
which* from the whiteness of the foam during the fair season* are 
locally known as Lhidhutlhati or the Place of Milk. About fifty 
yards below the falls a flight of twenty-three steps, some of which 
Eeeen to be of great age, lead down to the river. Above the fall, the 
river stretches in a long pool with a fine mango grove on the north 
bank and the peaks of the Brim so j bills showing behind. On the 
left, flights of steps, most of them rock-cat, lead to two rest- 
houses, one of brick, the other of atone. Both are in the 
Muhammadan stylo each with five wa v big-edged arches fronting 
the river. The steps and the reat-houses were built by Gopikribrii* 
the mother of M&dkavrao the fourth Peshwa (lTbl-1773). On the 
bank behind the rest-houses is the largo mansion of GopikriML 
The lower part is of stone and the upper of brick* The inside is 
plain. 

About five hundred yards south-east of the waterfall and about 
two hundred yards north-east of the NArik-Govardhan road* near 
the sixth milestone, in a large mango garden, is a smooth 
conical mound of earth twenty-six feet high with a few bushes on 
its sides and an oldish tamarind tree on its top, Tho base which is 
not quite round is G2-t feet in circumference. Pandit BhagvanlAl 
Indrajij who examined the mound in February 1883, sonk a shaft 
about ten feet square from top to bottom. For the first six feet 
there was a deposit of black clay ; the next five and a half feet were 
of black clay mixed with lime or hmkar ; the next six feet showed 
yellow clay mixed with kankar} and the next seven feet which 
reached to the bottom wen? of yellow-black clay mixed with black 
clay. At the bottom of the last seven foot, on a four-inch layer of 
river sand, were arranged in a circle nine rough tmp boulders varying 
in size front I' to V 9 'high. Of the nine boulders eight were 
roughly in a circle. The ninth on the south diverged from the 
circle and on examination showed that in the south of the circle 
the boulders were tsunenally far apart. The diameter of the circle 
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from without was about *' and from within 3’ 5". Tn the middle gf 
the boulders was a small red day pot containing burnt human bones, 
which on medical examination have pro rod to bo the bones of a 
child about seven years old. With the bones was a damaged bead 
ot coral or BOGIE other atone. Over the red clay pqt was a covering 
or fccrwu of etoy pierced with many hole*. Hound the middle pot 
joy Broken pieces of seven or eight ether clay pots joined together 
by a wet and Hticky cement of soft bkk cky. Ibis day deposit 
rose about seven feet above the pots, and as it had shrunk in 
dr) mg p t (]0 pota were all broken and the piece* dung so tightly to 
the ciay that it was not possible to free a single pot entire. Of " the 
contents o£ those pots there wm no trace. They had probably held 
water, curds, milk, and offerings which hod disappeared in the 
course of time* 


About a quarter of a mile to the east of the mound, nnd abdut five 
and a hair miles west of N*aik, is a hollow on the right bank of the 
Uodavan where the river bends from the south to the cast. In 
the centre of the hollow, shaded by some b&bhrtl and oae or two large 
marigo and tamarind trees, is no old Hindu temple of Someshvar. 
tfMtt attended by a largo number of people from Sasifc, Anandveli, 
and trovardban, are held here on the Mondays of Shratmn (August- 
September). The building is about fifteen paces long and Eight broad, 
and includes a modem shed to the east, a central ball, and a shrine. 
I ho outer roof of the shrine dome, which is seven feet by eijrht 
rises about four feet from the ground. At tho base are four stone 
slabs each about seven feet long, Above the slabs the dome rises in 
three layers of rough blocks of atone with the corners knocked off. 
and on the top is a large central keystano. The old temple dome ia 
surrounded by a ruined stone and mud wall about seventeen feet 
square the eonth and west walls being about twelve and the north 
wall about six feet high. Inside of tbis wall, about four feet on 
each eido of the dome, arc the remains of abounded cement and brick 
cover or felieatb which see mg to have boon built perhaps j n MnnLtba 
times to shelter the old dome. Ail is ruined because, they say, the 
god likes the dome to bo in the open air. Id the enclosing wall 
are several carved stones older than MtimlmAn times, which 
SfiU Mon&ed to the original roof. The hollow or dell has 

filled several feet deep since the old temple was built. The heap of 
bnek to the cast of thc slirme dome is the roof of the dome of the 
temple.hall. The temple is entered from the oust. The hall which 
is about sixteen feet square, bos rough masonry walls and* a Hat 
timber roof supported on four wooden pillars curved in the Ml J - 

r/t-mk!™" 1 * V“ Wf » f lh » tall • P» s »w 

(7 Q x i } has on either side a niche in the wall, about r Ti* 
square, standing out about six inches from the wall with nUm. 
mental side pillars. The dome of the nassairr is of ™ - e h L 
work. At the west end of the passage^fshrinoT^ 
the old temple with plain side posts and outer piSws caWE?* Sf 
alternate square and circular hands, The threshold of tht T ■ 
about one foot high and is richly carved. The walla of il,n 18 

-M.» ni „. t, «gh., J,, ™ p .i^ b°Vii; h 's 
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The do mo is itt the old cross-corner style. Id the centre of the Chapter JtiV. 
shrine ia a handsome modern or MarAthi Una in a well-dressed o7lnter«t 

case (4'f The roof rises in ihreo t-iera to a plain 

keystone. In front o! the passage ia a small modern ball* 

Leaning against the back or west wall of the hull ia a rod 
Mahishdsuri, with hix hands, killing the demon MahwhAsar. This 
probably belonged to the old temple. There ia another old stone 
in the outer corner of the hall, part of a capital In front of the 
temple to the east is a plinth, prolwibly of the Posh We time, with 
a him tree in the middle. At the foot of the nim tree ia a small 
old group of Piirvati and Mahider. About his; yards further east 
ia the old ball broken in two, with a garland of bells round both 
the front and the hind parts. The head ia much broken. About 
thirty yards further east is an old Ganpali. A flight of old broken 
steps lead to the river, and on the right a wall with niches at 
in torvo Is stretches abou t thirty Feet, The steps have a front ago 
of about 100 feet on the river bank. They are well placed at the 
bend of the river and about eighty yards below a waterfall. 

About 1 five miles to the south of NAsik the Trimbak-Anjaneri Piodu-Lcn*CixTei. 
range ends in three isolated hills six to eleven hundred feet above 
the plain. The highest and most to the east p 1061 feet above 
Nrisik and 3004 feet above the sea, has the special interest of 
having a group of old Buddhist caves (u.e. 250 -jLD. 600) carved in 
the low- scarp that runs across its north face about half-way" up. 

The three hills are bare sleep and pointed. The cave hill, besides 
beingthe highest, has the most sharply cut and .shapely outlines. From 
NiViik nr from (lovardhan six miles up the Godivari, its form is so 
perfect a pyramid as to suggest that its py-ramid or triple fire-tongue 
shape was the origin of the name Trira*nu (PL Tiranhu) or Triple 
Sunbeam, by which it is know n in seven of the cave inscriptions 
(2,3, 5 P ID, 15, 18, 19), The caves are reached from Nrisik by the 
excellent Bom \>xy -Agra road starting from the travellers' bungalow 
in the south-west corner of the town. For about a mile and a half 
the road passes through rich well-wooded country gradually rising 
into an open plain which grows barer and rockier as it draws 
near the Fdndu-Lena hills. About five miles from NAsik, and about 
100 yards to the right of the road, stands a group of cattle-keepers* 
sheds with one or two old tamarind trees and a rained 
Musalmrfji turn!), A few- yards to the eafit of the tomb are several 
rock-cut cisterns. These originally had small square mouths, 
but a large section of the surface roof has fallen in and several of 
the cisterns now form one open pool About 200 yard* east, across 
smooth easy ground, La the foot of the PAndu lull. Up its steep 
northern face, over stones and rocks, a worn path, for many of the 
Buddha* are still regularly worshipped, winds about 31H) feet to the 
level of the cave scarp. At the top of the ascent, in front of 
the caves, a broad smooth terrace stretches round the north-west 
corner of the bill and for several hundred yards eastwards along 
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tlie northern face. In the north-west face of the hill the scarp has 
been blasted by powder apparently in modern times, perhaps in 
rnakiiw the Agra road (18iSO-I825) to which large blucka of rock 
could be easily rolled. Jit the extreme west are chisel marks and 
a fi:w small open rock-cut cisterns, much like the lutna-podhis or 
bathing-cisterns of the Kauheri Cave inscriptions. Until the corner 
of the north face has been turned there are uo traces of caves* 

r™. The caves face north and north-east. The broad terrace which runs 

in front of them commands a beautiful and extensive Hew. Abroad 
plain stretches west north and east, rising in the west into confused 
groups and lines of low broken hills. Northwards it stretches 
about, ten miles to the picturesque rugged Bhorgad-Rdmsej hills, 
which fall eastwards into a level table-land broken bv the sharp 
cone in whose steep southern face arc carved the group or 
Jaina temples (a,d, 110Q) which are known as the Chihubhiir Caves. 
Beyond the sharp cone of the Chdmbhdr hill. In the distance 
stretching roughly east and west, the long line of the Chandor 
range rises into lofty and rocky peaks, pinnacles, and castellated 
tops. In the distant north-east the hills amk into the plain, and 
again rise in a group of ragged peaks. To the cast the plain swells 
into level uplands. In front of the cave near the hilj.foot the plain 
is hare, seamed with watercourses, hedgeless, and with few trees. 
Further north along the lino of the Nasardi stream and towards the 
hardly noticeable hollow* of the Godavari, are patches of rice, garden 
land and groves and long lines of mango trees. Further north, 
partly hidden by the holW of the Godiivari, deep green mango 
tops mark the site of Oaugdpur, and close to the west of it, of 
Govardlian, an old settlement which is mentioned in inscription 3 of 
about the that century after Christ in cave III. as the dhdra or 
headquarters of a district and w hich seems to give their name to 
the Govardhans one of the earliest tribes of local Brahmans* To 
Ii ?£! . ° J on K rtfctdi uf richly wooded country begins with 

the Christian village of Sharanpur, aud passes ink) the broad woods 
and garden-lands oi N&ik whose nine hills covered with red roofed 
houses show among the trees in the evening aim* The rail wav 
station stands out from the bare eastern plain and from near the 
castmost cave may be seen the buildings and barracks of Devlali. 

The caves, which are in one row with a levelled space or terrace 
in hunt, stretch east and west Their northern fxontajre saves thum 
from the sun and the south-west rains, and as the rede i* a dose 
CTiuned seamless trap, much of the rich carved work and majlv 
Long and moat valuable inscriptions have passed fresh and 
unbanned through 1500 to 2000 years, ^ 

Caw /. The caves are numbered from west to east Cave I. is fl j ftrm , 

unhmshed excavation, including a veranda and a Imi] >P 
veranda is 36' 3" broad, G' 5" deep, and I2 ; VKU T t w! 
waa intended to have four pillars and two pilasters but the i t 
went no further than marking out plain four-sided bJrw b 1 I ^ 
one uf which, the most to the rightfhas Sp=dAt £*"*1 
o! the veranda is the beginning of a cell. iHSte „i ?* h 
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the hall The left door and window and the right post of the 
timm door have been blasted with powder* The hail has been 
turned into a ram-water reservoir by hewing out the floor several 
feet below its original level The change was probably made 
because of leakage through some crack or slit in the ceiling- The 
only point of interest in this cave is an unfinished but unusually 
well-carved rail in a frieze in the outer face of the veranda 
In this frieze* besides the central rail which is covered with animals 
and Buddhist symbols, are two bands of sculpture, an upper band 
with festoons of flowers and animals, and a lower band of animals 
in panels formed by the leaves of a creeper. The best executed 
animals in the rail arc a bull biting his hinddef*, a tiger devouring 
a man, a running elephant, a deer scratching his mouth with his 
hind-foot, a galloping bulb and a prowling tiger. These groups are 
difficult to make out as they are small and much Weather-worn- 

Care IT,, about twenty-two feet east of cave I, is an old {EXT. 
10) dwelling cave which, about A.D. 400- 500, has been turned into 
a MahAyana or late Buddhist shrinev Marks in the ceiling show 
that it originally consisted of a veranda and two plain cells in its 
hack wall. The MuhAyacui Or image-worshipping Buddhists broke 
the back wall of the veranda, knocked down the partition 
between the two cells, and turned the whole into a hall. In the 
back wall of the hall they cut two recesses and adorned them with 
rock-cut images► The right recess is 6' 0' broad* 2* IT deep, and 
6" high. In its back wall is a central Buddha, 3' 4" high, in the 
teaching or dharmachaJcra attitude seated on a lion-throne, his feet 
resting on a lotus flower From the stalk of the plant two flowers 
rise on either side of Buddha, and on each flower stands a 
Bodhis&ttva with matted hair. Hie Rodhisattva to the right of 
Buddha holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a blown lotus with 
stalk in his left hand He is probably Padmupiini Lokcsvara. The 
left BodlvLsattva holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a thunder¬ 
bolt or vojra in his left hand. He is probably Vajrapdm Loke^vara. 
Above the Bodbisattva are floating figures with bag-wigs, prol^ably 
the riemi-gods called viriyddWo* or heavenly choristers. The right 
vidyddhara holds flowers in his hands and the left holds a garland 
By the side of the left Bodhmttva three small images of Buddha 
ait one over the other. The uppermost is seated cross-legged on a 
lotus, a position known as the pudmdsana or lotus seat. 

In the side walls of tho rccoss are two standing Buddhas, W 3* 
high. Each has his right hand hanging with the palm open in 
the blessing or vara attitude, and tho left hand holds the end of the 
shouldercloth. In the floor of this recess a modern ling and a bull 
or iifindi have been carved and a flying Hanmn&n has been traced. 

The left recess, which is 7' broad, 3' fcf deep, and 6" 5* high, has in 
the back wall a central teaching Buddha, 4' 10" high, seated on a 
lion-throne his feet resting on a double lotus. The face is 
surrounded by an aureole. The throne-back or pifkikd is 
ornamented with water-fowls eomirtg out of alligators' mouths 
Above the alligators float two NAgarrijiis, On either aide of 
Buddha is a standing figure of a Lokeivarn, S' 5" high. The figure 
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to the visitor's left wears a crown, earring, a necklace, and hift hair 
hangs down hia neck. In hia left 1mm. 1 lie holds a thunder holt or 
vajra and in his right hand a fly-whisk. The figure has matted 
hair worn like a crown or jatomvgaf/j and in the hair over the 
centre of the forehead in a teaching 1 Buddha. His right hand holds 
a fly-whisk and his loft hand a lotus bud with stalk. He wears no 
ornaments. In the left wall of the recess a central Buddha, 4' 9* 
high, sits on a lion-throne his feet resting on a lotus: From the 
stalk of this lotus branch two side lotus flowers on each of which 
stands a Lotamn t' ¥ high. Both have matted hair. The right 
figure has a fly-whisk in his right hand and n lotus with stalk in 
his left. The left figure rests his left hand on his thigh and holds 
a fly-whisk in his right. Above both are floating figures, prolmhly 
Gandharvas, bearing garlands. 

To the left of this group, on the inner face of the front wall, is 
a standing Buddha, 4' 10" high, the face surrounded bv an aureole. 
His right hand is held in front with the palm open. The left 
grasps one end of the shouldered at h. 

In the rtehfc end wall of the veranda is a Buddha seated cross- 
legged with an open right hand held in front; lus loft hand is 
broken. To the right is a fly-whisk bearer whoso companion on 
the left has disappeared. .Ahove the central figure is an unfinished 
group of a seated teaching Buddha with side Eodhisattvas. 

To the right or west of this cave is an unfinished excavation. 
To the left is a cistern partly filled with earth but still holding good 
water. Near this is another two-mouthed cistern and behind it an 
open modem pond partly filled with boulders. 

On what remains of the back wall of the veranda of cave II. 
dose to the ceiling is Inscription I. AH hut the first lino was 
broken off when the original cave was turned into a late or image- 
worshipping shrine. The beginning letters to the east art clear; 
the latter part is broken : 


<T$ q^ 4 .. • *. 

SamMhiti 

fat ut srirMpFi ^T^irr^: $ jtft- 

ThT ^ ... 

noadaOM, 

To the Perfect one! On the . , , . day of the Hfth (5) fort¬ 
night of summer in the year six (6) of the illustrious kin* 
Pufuinuyi wn of Visit hi (Vdaklithi) 


Cars J// just Ijeyoud the filled up cistern, is a largo beautifully 
sculptured dwelling-cave made by the mother of the great Gagtatni- 
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ptitra (a.c.15). Tito front is borne by six largo figures whose massive 
heatla and shoulders appear close to the ground These are the 
de mi-gods called Yakahas or Guhyakas, bearing the cave from 
heaven to earth, which, as the largo inscription in the hack wall of 
the vorantla states,'is equal to the best of heavenly chariots in 
™ great perfection. It is in three parts, a hall, eighteen colls, and 
a verauilit The hall is -15' deep, 4l'l>road, and 10' 6’ high, ' In the 
Luck wall of the hall are six cells, and there are seven in the right 
waLl and five in the left, making eighteen in all. In front of the 
cells ls a bench 1' S" broad and 1' Z high. Between the third and 
fourth celts in the hack wall is a relic-shrine or chatiya in half 
relief. It begins with a moulding 4' high ornajiionted with a 
tracery of lotus petals. Above the moulding in a plinth Z fi" 
high and^ 4' in diameter. At the top of the plinth is a band 
of rail S’ high, ornamented with eight.pctalled flowers between 
wvll carved limy now hidden by rod-lead. Above is the dome 
“ “feh ft’id 3 6 in diameter. Over the dome is a shaft T S’ 
broad, with a band of mil 8" high. The aliaft supports a four-plated 
tee 1 high, the uppermost plate V 5" broad. Ower this plate are 
five small pyramidal ornaments or Ungrds. Above are three 
double umbrellas, one in the middle and two at the sides, the 
side ones, supported on lotus flowers which branch off from the 
base of the central umbrella staff To the left of the i dic-shriuc 
is a bowing female figure 3' 5", with a jiair of anklets on each foot 
a cloth tied round her waist, and ornaments in her cans. To thii 
right is a similar female figure ff r high with single anklets. She 
has a waistcloth and car ornaments like the left figure. She rests 
her left hand on her waist and with her righf hand waves a 
Hy-" hisk towards the relic-shrine. Above these female figures, to 
the left of the dome is a lion, and to the right n wheel These 
three, the relic-shrine in the middle representing Buddha, and the 
wheel and lion on cither side representing religion and the 
Buddhist congregation, constitute the Trbattia or Three Gems, the 
chief objects of Buddhist worship. Aliovc the lion and the wheel 
two demi-gods or Gandlmrvas float towards the relic-shrine, The 
tiglit Gaudimrva holds a basket of dowers in his left hand and 
throws flowers at the relic-shrine from his right hand The 
Gandhnrva to the left holds a garland. 


The cells are ail plain, about 6' (T square and ff 6" high, with 
doorways about 2' G" broad ami as high as the ceilings. Except a 
cell in the left wall, which has a Bleeping recess in its right side, all 
have benched recesses along their back walls; All have holes about 
I \' vo * nc h®i square for the monks pole or valagni and grooves in 
the doorways for a wooden frame-work. The holes in the edge of 
tho outer bctidi and on the floor arc modem for tying cattle in the 
I rtnny season, The round holes in the floor are for husking grain. 

1 The hall has a large main doorway 5' 10' broad and 9' 10' high 
tin the middle, and a side door to the right 3' T broad and T 8* high, 
either side of the main doorway is a window, tho right window 
i 5 broad and 3' ti' high, and the left window broad and *V 6* 


:igh, Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden frame-work'! 
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The main doorway is beautifully decorate! with an ornamental 
gateway or foraga of nineteen panels, each aljout a foot square, 
seven of them over fcho doorway and sis on the face of each 
door-post. Of the seven panels over the doorway, the middle panel 
has u relic-shrine in half relief with umbrella, and two male 
figures standing on either side of it. On each side of this central 
panel are three panels. On the first of those to the left is the 

pal or Bodhi tree. In the corresponding panel to the right is the 
Buddhist wheel on a shaft In the second panel to the left a 
standing Buddhist monk salutes with his hands joined on his 
hleast, lu the corresponding panel to the right is a male figure 
with a monk-like shouJ Jercloth but a turban instead of a monk's 
bald head. In the third panel on either side is a male figure with 
a turluan with hands folded on the breast. 

In the lowest of the sis panels on each side of the door is an 
ugly dwarf-like male figure. The upper five panels on each side 
appear to tell two stories, each of which seems to Ixigin from th« 
lowest panel. In the lowest panel on the left stand a man and 
a woman, the nian holding the woman’s left hand in bis. In the 
second panel the same man and woman stand with their arms round 
each other's necks. In the third panel is a woman dressed like a 
nun, but that she is not a ntin appears from her anklets and her 
coiled hair; near her is a mail entreating or coaxing lier. In the 
fourth panel the man of the third panel carries oil"a woman, dressed 
like the woman in the second panel, who clings to the nun-like 
figure with her arm round her neck. The fifth panel shows that the 
woman who was being carried off has been rescued by the man in 
the second panel. The story seems to be of a married pair who 
were living affectionately with one another {the first panel showing 
their marriage and the second their affection), when a non, acting 
as go-between, persuades the wife to visit an ascetic in the forest! 
Ha tries to carry her off by force, and while she strokes her 
husband rescues her and takes her home. 1 


In the lowest of the five right-hand panels a woman with a 
jaunty headdress leans her left hand on a tree and feeds a swan 
with her right In the second panel a nian winds his left arm 
round the same womans neck and raises liis right hand to her face 
imploring her to speak ; below, n boy holds her foot and she 
rests her left hand on his head. The third panel shows the same 
man and woman w ith their arms round each other’s necks, and the 
small boy sitting looking on with folded arms, I n the fourth panel 
the woman sits under a tree with her arms thrown round the 
W’s neck ; the man drags her by the hand but she does not 
look at him. In the fifth pond the man carries off the woman hv 
force. The story seems to be of a man married to a gay wife w ho 
oved » KTvant. She elopes with the servant to a forest where her 
husband finds teLmd fading to persuade her to come, carries her 
home by force. The first panel shows three marks of the woman s 
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coquetry, her jaunty headdress, her vain attitude leaning against a Chapter XIY, 
tree, and her feeding a await In the second panel her hand la laid ™ 77 . 

on tho servant's head to show that she loves him* The servant s cesorinte|:e0t ' 
arms are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals the Elm. 
intrigue with his mistress. The tree in the next panel shows that ^&du ^niCkv«, 
the scene is in a forest to which the Irtiiv has eloped with the Caw IIL 
servant. In the next her love for the servant is shown by her 
throwing her am round his neck, and in the last her downcast 
hand and averted face show how unwilling she is to go home with 
her husband. 

The two stories illustrate the chaste and the unchaste wife. The 
chaste wife, in spite of persuasion and force* remains true to her 
husband and h rescued hy him. The unchaste wife, though married 
to an affectionate husband, dopes with a menial and bos to be 
dragged from him by force. 

On either aide of the doorway two male figures, G r 2 * high, stand 
with bunches of lotus flowers in their hands. They wear waist- 
cloths or dhafars and a second cloth is tied round the waist and its 
ends left hanging. The left figure wears two plain bracelets. Both 
wear turbans tied in n high centra! and two side bosses* The right 
figure has a single bracelet graven with a waving pattern, an 
armlet wound nearly twice round Like a snake, and lan*e earrings. 

These are probably Yak&haSj guarding the door of Buddha s shrine. 

The veranda is T 10" deep, iff S' broad, and IT V high ; its floor 
is about 21 inches lower than the hall floor, and its ceiling 2 IQ" 
higher than the hall ceiling. On the left wall is a bench 7" 10 * 
long, T 10 broadband V S" high. In the right wall is a cell 9 ' deep 
6 ' 0 brood and O' IV high, with a grooved doorway T (T broad 
ftTi i 0 ; IF high. Along its back wall is a bench 2' 5 * broad and 
2 5 high, Near the left end of the hack wait of the veranda is 
another cell 6 H 10 ' deep, ff 7 broad, and 6 H 3 J high, with a grooved 
doorway 2 5' broad and 6 o' T high. Along its left wall is a recces 
for sleeping. Caves of this kind ns a rale have cells in the ends of 
the veranda facing each other. In this case the cell was cut in tho 
back wall of the veranda, apparently because a cell in the left end 
of the veranda would have broken into cave IY,, which, therefore, 
seems to be the older excavation. In the front wall of the veranda 
is a bench S' 1 broad and I' IQ" high. This lw?uch has a back whose 
right-hand ot western portion is much broken. From the bench 
rise two pilasters and six pillars. The two right-hand pillars are 
broken, and of one of them nothing but the capital remains. The 
pillars are of the iSutakarui type, eight-sided shafts with inverted 
ppt capitals, On the pot various peculiar leaf patterns are engraved* 
and on a slab oyer the pot is the myrohakn pattern or dniafafai, 
with* on each of its four corners, figures standing in various attitudes. 

Of these figures some are children ; some are animals with tiger's 
faces, cars like a hare, and wings; and some* on whose backs are 
riders, hire animals with tiger's Faces and antelopedike horns. These 
figures are on the four middle pillars. The central pair of pillars 
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tor XIV. tike a beam of timber, and on the beam rests the eriHng. Over 

" ' fch 5 capital, on either side of the bcam-like band of rock, both 

within and outside of the veranda, are pairs of animals seated baek 
to back. Beginning with the inside faces of the capitals aud takin« 
the pillars in order from west to cast, the first pillar has two 
elephants with drivers ; the second has two gout-like animals each 
with a rider; the third has two elephants, the left elephant holding 
two bells in its trunk and being driven by a woman; the fourth has 
two elephants each with a driver and the left elephant has his 
trunk vi oiiiiij round a woman j the fifth lias two imaginary imimals 
with bird-like faces, long ears, and beast-like bodies, each with a 
driver, ^ 7 he sixth pillar has two elephants, each with a driver and n 
rider. Tlie left elephant holds in his trunk a lotus flower and stalk. 


Outside, beginning from the (visitor’s) left or east and going west 
or rigid, on the first pillar, are two tigers, each with a driver * on 
the second two animals with bodies like tigers, facts like birds, 
and long hare-like oars, each with a driver; on the third two 
elephants, the left one with a driver and the right one with a rider 
and driver; on the fourth two lions, each with a rider ; on the fifth 
two elephants, each with a driver and a rider, the right-hand group 
unfinished. Each of these elephants holds in his trunk a hunch of 
lotus flowers and buds. The animals on this pillar are unuriully 
well carved. The sixth pillar has two bulls, ono of them with a 
driver. The faces of the bulls are well carved but the bodl«5 arc 
unfinished. The pilasters are plain and four-sided, with, in the 
middle of the outer face, a lotus and below and above it a half lotus 
of the style found on rail pillars of the fttakanii type. The right 
pilaster has lilies by the side of the lotus; on the left, pilaster the 
lily work is unfinished. Between the two central pillars five steps 
lead down to the front court 1 


From above the great beam of rock that pusses between the outer 
Rii'i inner faces. of the animal ciipjtftls the ceiling projects abotit 
two feet and supports a fri^e about three feet broad. The eriline at 
intervals of about nine inches is lined with bands dressed like rafters 
whose ends stand out about two inches in front of the face of the 
ce.lmg beam. Above the ceiling beam, with its projecting rafter end. 
the frieze nas about three feet. It consists of a rail of three horizontal 
bars together about two feet broad, Wtween two six-inch |*lks 
of tracery. The faces of the upright and horizontal bare of the rail 
are carved into lotus flowers, the flowers on the upright ban, standing 
out about two inches further than those on the faws of the hnrirontxd 
bars. The upper belt of tracery, which is about six inches broad 
consists of a row of festoons divider] at about every nine Inches by 
hanging tussel-hke lotus seed-vessels or lily-heads and within tV 

s-p -s * !--! * b * lf if-Bow... «... 

is also about six inches broad It consists of a bug creeper Wt 
With ume-mch panda carved in leaves or anim ah 
from the right or west end of the scroll, in the Smt nam 1 
drags the creeper from the month of a crocodile ■ in" 
an elephant tbftses his trunk ; in the third nanel Fn nn t' 
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ground ; in the fifth two leaves ; in the sixth two mkl bulls ; in the 
seventh two leaves; in the eighth two Leaves; in the ninth two wild 
buffaloes; in the tenth two elephants at play ; in the eleventh two 
lions, their heads dose to the ground ; in the twelfth two fanciful 
animals; in the thirteenth two animals, one much defaced on the right, Can 

apparently charging, and to the left a deer scratching his face with his 
hind foot; in the fourteenth two prowling tigers; in the fifteenth two 
leaves; in the sixteenth something defaced on the right., perhaps 
a tree, and on the left a wild hog; m the seventeenth a lion 
and lioness; in the eighteenth on the right two defaced animals 
fronted on the left by a rhinoceros ; in the nineteenth two leaves; in 
the twentieth three lions ;in the twenty-first an animal w ith a human 
face, erect horse-like ears,and a tiger's body; m the tw enty-second a 
cow facing east; in the twenty-third three horses, the middle horse 
much ’worn; in the twenty-fourth a pair of prowling tigers; in the 
twenty-fifth three sitting deer; in the twenty-sixth two leaves ; in 
the twenty-seventh a pair of sitting elephants; in the twenty-eighth 
a sitting bull; and in the twenty-ninth two leaves. The north or 
Outer face of the veranda bench is carved into a rail tracery about 
two feet broad with, above it, a six-inch band of festoons divided by 
hanging lily-hcadaor lotus seed-vessels nine inches apart; and below 
the rail a belt of traces^ about six inches broad with leaves and 
perhaps animals, but the carving is too worn to be identified. Below 
is a beam with the ends of rafters standing out, and under it are the 
six massive beam* which are borne on the shoulders of the 
Gandharvas. 




six 


In front of the vornnda is a court 43' 8'broad and 14' deep, over 
which the rock roof projects O’, On the face of the right wall arc 
two recessi •>, the inner one unfinished. The intention seems to have 
been to lmve one room with a central pillar in front* but the design 
was not earned out. Above the recesses* between two belts of 
tracery* is a rail pattern, and in front of the rail and tracer}' 1 are three 
female figures one over the central pillar and one at each end* By 
the side of the inner woman is a tree towards which she stretches 
her right hand ; her left hand is on her waist The middle woman 
rests her left hand on her waist, and in her right, which is held over 
her shouldiTr holds some small article. The third woman, who h 
much defaced, wears uti ascetic's dress and $emna to have a shaven 
head. Below La a belt of three horizontal rails with an upper band 
of festoons and a lower belt of animal figures. Below the under- 
belt of animals is a beam-like lnmd with miter cuds projecting. Tlie 
hi am was Itornc on the heads of three birds. The two outer birds 
are gone. The inner one has two prominent temples* largo eyes and 
a huge parrot-like beak. Below is a ruined recess which may have 
l>een a extern. Part of its front was carved in the mil tracerv. In 
the left wall of the court is a cistern in a recess. It is half full of 
earth, and in the dry season holds no water. 

On the bock wall of the veranda to the left of the doorway 
un I r the ceiling and above the left window, are Inscriptions 2 and 3, 
Being one below another they look like one inscription. Inscription 2 
is in eleven long lines of large and distinct letters. Except two 
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w ^77 ^ for a ho]tl-fast wado in the Just two linos, and n crack in the 

Kace^flatorost. r ™ from top to bottom, the inscription is well 


Piortu-Lfiim CShTM. 1 s Tmntvript. 

*"&«**. [?J fas r*t‘ R^f { 3 trf- 

gN%Ptigpr # r>(flq ^ ^ M <i5f- 

g ?i fa fe^ritsrEpiTi ^ . 

fire- 

3*flwfar<rrprfl qfe^rr^yir^OTM^- 
[^J gmTtrf^tT* 

5‘*s]g -trt a**r?r? sb* * 

to™*®* ffttRfimsw- 


[^] v ftfair r«h g^(WfT fj^r- 

*r^75^ft$s*ftT ^^'TJjTa'^n'^^Trujte ft>*ri- 

5 'rn»rrctjiV]%fT 

flrOTTCT$**rwiftr- 
3m *p r aWarfo^foi^jorer 

^ qwwwg •nrciftraii- 

5TtoT?fT^F 

[«3 ^fom^Wd^rriros-ff 

m^TO «3ltm qjW f%Tfa VjfosFK 
cr qiTtfr < 1 *^ 

5*?wfT *r*r- * 

[<•] ^rfirafa^gqmtr ^‘JRjmtPirTrw^ 


♦Jt^Lt " M e,IlnlE i«* M the s»re*j3«w£ % 

??r. B f“u /<,m - . ,, *1^1 JtzrdMti. .T^l Aa f7' 

»f 5 ttssa^ * ujaag ■—* 

siSSST '“"^ss. --a- 

AniS/a«t t si dmiifewaiB, 
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T^crW^^Ror- 

[%] facrfr^tr m* 

^<awRJHer@*rf>rPwi3-8 ftrft- 

ffrcr^6 wkfw Mr TOfikfar *r^- 
^5iHM*tf&rrr%rar*r irr^Ppr- 

C? °J «jfa*TU<PKFr 

wfar $wt y ' ftrawrlft 
<w?rftrat J%*JPTO[farcf&^cr ^ =? srur 

WTti^T ^rasprarefl 7 ?em% [^^prtr 

*r5W#ji!| fkiwff 

[\U f^rftfocr *T5fc#r wm 

^T^rtfr f^T^T^r ^ *n.[yr'^’Jir'J * 

*n%$?r cvift hr tiwfmKt 
mw%?s* HHHnra’rnmfr." 

SaukrH, 

[\] fo5*.Twf flWjw *sif5^nt; Qimt yfci- 
fUr U sFm*rt n t# Jtoflk^ fr*rfc snftvji \\ 
iRrnTW iftpftsw rfcqjt^v- . 
ft] *p«q#?T(Tfl«itP¥ 3 ts t(^«T5RrtT5r^fjr^ffrrqrr- 
Pnu ***? ?q7 rt*? n wsjy gqi 

friu 

[\] fr^^tp^^iT^n^rfr' 

w ft- 

HSTficramitHw *rit^h**n^S5ftaff- 

— wm — “ — -•.... - - ,* * : - -i. - - — — — - 

i Rend mm&abtoim, 3 lad On JirfAani. 3 fWad Mndn. * Read mnoAaiu. 

p This ii probably Ai f arirfjri r. * lead Irfrite it. T Had ^rintriAf + 

p Rt*djuWa^ Tbs sa of looks tike pa, bat would make ho »hhj. 

f Thi 3 fteven or eight loitcH before ro have bvth lost on aecotint of two kila, 

Tb* letter* ribbfeou* uo niggoeted u po/Awro follow*. la R«ad gdm^ 

II Jf lino reading b*J boon in the Atiigufar it might him hern taken to mean 

* of nunnurbut u the plural form tfrmAdJiam is used, it must be tamowd |o incut 
■of tbe summer {months}, fc in t»®fi«ctioii with tbfl Buddhist practice of reckon [n^ three 
soiwciiH of four mOELths or c%ht farthiglits e*ch* 

Ia Ah the Tet^n da ftud fo are lUDob alike And U thfl uwRwran? ia often dropped in 
this inscription, the xuuna is probably JfimddJto. 

*Tkm Prikril test ha* |araa/« rNTin£rt. ; in Sanskrit rimnits sbonld pKfOode 3t*mafa. 
Tbii-H tba JaeIIA Iwok iiikLlsatrs (cfuip. I.) bAa w/Jb^i Mitya i<tlr i n oomiEiedtimr w 
vblflb AbhaywkvttflAfi given &k. chitiritoUfikatab that lb Mritu vUoJ& nparU$ m 
bhdtjo piAmiH iu>l observe /An Prtfkritat t^hw drathtavt/ah. 

14 Tbo Prikxit toit baa tutyapktt \ tbo Steukrit lurm would be pifutopa 
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Pifiiili-Ufin Cnies. 
I&KTipt i*m i 4 


!T rR ' I,ft3f ' r?, ^^ , 'w H^roSiiFi- 

[>l] ST. 

1 ^ ^ 5Tnf^rf^nK^<T5T’ffftr. 



[?t] ^T : in^4tr- 

* J* ™ q ewww-i nw PwVtoto xi - 

ST;,^ 

,,rl eft»roSr=STO>ni,. 

S iS» 5R? ^ , ' mra,raOTf '” 1,w - 



Sg&” 2«? ^ 

iw: tfftw: ifSg a > raft 

TmNslmwtt* 

On the thErtwmth (13) *, * (S) ^ - 


1 Tliiifl and Uj* preceding nttrljbate-A have ^ a * ‘ "—- 

KSi " *•■ “ “•*- '» USX S££ 'V **»«-, ,b 

—«■-*—,„. itatoj CSSfe^ “ -SUfyafS!; 
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nAsec. 

the inmnwr months in the nineteenth (]9) reaT 0 f the 
illustrious King IWuiniiyj, son of VMthi (Sk Vasishthi) 

* Sir?! \ >« its great perfection 

equal to the bust of celestial chariots, was caused to* be made 
on the summit of Trinumi hill (a summit) like the top of 
:***■; mountain, by the Great Queen Uautami Balasrl 1 a 
lover of truth charity, forWnm«-, and respect for life: 
eagerly wignged m pennm*, self-control, mortification, and 
fasts ; fully bearing out the title ‘ Wife of the Royal SW- 
mother of the illustrious SiHnk*™ Gautamiputii (son of 
Omit,mu) King of Kings, equal in greatness to the Hiinavafc, 
Mcru, and Maadan mountains; King of Asika, tiusaka, 
Mulaka (or Mundakft), Sureth (Si. Surashtra), Kukum(5fr 
Kukkurn), Aponita (Sjb Apardnta), Anupa (8k Anthiii)' 
7cf a v“ if’ Vidarliliii), Akara. and Avanti; lord of the Vijlm 
m JMJjj). Richfuivat (Sk Uikshavst), Pdriclmta (Sk 
lariyatr^) Saliyti Kanhagiri (8k Krishnagiri), Mancha, 
Kintana {.|K smthica), Malaya, hfahinda (§k Mahond™), 
Ketagiri (Sk Hiadgin), and Cimkent mountains • whose 
<ommainU are obeyed by the circles of all kin®: whose face is 
tike the pure lotus opened by the my B of the sun; whose 
(army) annuals have drunk the water of three oceans ;3 whose 
appearance ig M beautiful and lovely as the disc of the full 
moon ; whose gait is as stately as that of a great ekphant • 
whose arms are it* musclar, rounded, brood, lent and 
Ltfautifu] m the body of the lord of serpents ; who**? hand m 
fearlees wd wet by the Hater held in granting freedom from 
“i* who is prompt in the lorries of his mother {even when 
3 J 10 is) tree from Lillie ;* who hm well arranged the plaoo 
tmd the time for the three pursuit* of life (triwraa) ;* who 
■* a ecunpamon of all the townsmen (his subjects) equal in 
and in misery ; who hm humbled the conceit and 
vmoty of Kshatofijaa; who m the destroyer of &ikmt, Yavanas 
and Patliavaa ; who makes use of (nothing but) the tu*^ levied 
according to justice ; who never desire# to till an enemy 
tiiongh at fault: who has increased (the prosperity of) th# 
randlten of Bnihinaaen and others ; wlio him rooted out the 
dynasty of Kliakhardta (Sk Kslmlmrita) ; who has established 
the glory of the Sdtnvjibima family ; at whose feet all (royal) 
bav-c bowed ; who lias stopped the fusion of the four 
castes ; who has conquered multitudes of enemies in numerous 
Kittles; whoso twiner of victory is UMOnqiieri'd ; win*® 
excellent capital is unassailable to (his) enemies; whose 
great title of King has descended from a succession of 
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1 Ril/Url is probably the pertcnol ninit of tho and Gantnnii that i. of th* 

Gautxina g^v. her family ham,. If H*Wl La nit bnr pc»minJ n^c i“ not 
to non. Iran it or to attach any moaning toil. ' * e " y 

■ This title ia inton.I.-.l to allow that 1 he limit. of Gaabunimitn,'* victorie*n Tton,l~l +„ 
th^th™ ocean.. It » too commonly u«d by jSX to W 

MVhen . perwm Wt k, .holtor from an «n«ny or from tome form of death tb„ 
prutector taktji* winter In ban huxiiL hleu! tlir&Wi it cm tbs mmnlkot * bead 

It.**™* to ttman <ci him who .erva. hi. mother (even 
thimoln bee from ilJi™, that 11 nn« win* nlwaya obeyed ilLi mother oontrarv to thU 
eaual practice of children who behave Well city whmt tfaeir ™renu'iTdek ° ^ 

Hie t*i Btrjpu aie, rftorma or religion, ortf* or wealth, and Ki«m or cnioynwnt. 

1 23—70 
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ancestors; the depositary of the £dstnts ; the asylum of good 
lufti; thi' nliocleof wealth ; the fountain of good in juniors j the 
ony controller; 1 Uwonly archer; tho only hero; the only 
holy niiu. ; equal in valour u> iUma, Kemva, ArjaiuL 
Jlhimaikiui; who invites osseanhliw on the festive occasion 

(whidt take place) an (be declining ojann;' equal in majesty to 
hahusha, Jaiwtutjayo, Hsignrn, Yaydti, KAnia, Jmd 
Amtamlift \ who bus immeasurably, without loss, without 
hemg confounded, and in a way (the like of) which never 
happened, conquered the host of enemies in the front of the 
battle, witnessed* by Parana, Garudn, Siddhas, Yakshas, 
■ttaksha&aa, V idy.iiihaius. Ilhutas, Uandliarvas, CliAraaas, tho 
moon tho sun, the constellations, and the planets : who has 
pierced the surface of tho sky like the summit of a rui'dity 
aiountaiii; & (and) who has raised the family to great wealth. 

Ils queen, the mother of the groat King and tho 
grandmother of the great King, dedicates this dwelling-cavo 
to the corigrogatiou of the mendicant assembly 0 f tlio 

Hkodrayani school.' For pointing the cave/.. 

..... ... tlm hereditary ford of DaksliiiiipfUhaff), desirous to 
serve and desirous to please tho vcmmblo lady, has give, to 
Dhnmoaclu' the village of Pirilehipodraka, wi(h all iti rights, 
to the south-west of tho Trirty mi hill. 


W * rt<m s. Inscription 3 which is it, four lines begins in the middle of line 


hZt fflf 3 b‘ B ™b!hlh“ ’ whi,ih the only 

|]LK>L J bo king onfitmk tike WUT Mm the or wkvm conlrula th* vlmh&at. 

^ Chihiiiiu ini .c^AihJ I'm _ _ i ii _ h . 


.-gy.ygfc 1”?' wwi .ud, , v ».»•. „.„™ .i, „„ 

^j 5 ™sgg 5 to»ttg^jg 5 

i-fisaSSSSS^^^as 4 ® 


* ; J z_ "*** ■ WEIvai WJI» b^g orfehatal in TkitA. Thtf 

1 The i«VPb kui-m fri*in NAhluiun til jl it_ £ 1 _ 


not i mug n ideatiM 


1 The word in tha l«Tt is rkkim -Sit. rirMma which mm. <. i- 
The attribute means ill tho brunt of tho tattle.tald (which Hu) entere? r^T ' 4 
wvro pffMt) the g* r.f wind. It... [t is n taint ^ twh^K, 

caroueodptioMw Btadrtyluii is tlm Mine of * 10 

J No town of puntmg tan Imm found in the cave. Tm,„ „ ... i 
th*wfouriug,>t it 1» poKiiblo that tta intentiyn ** nsinih ^ i " ,ic ' s,r ”? ftl1 

OLmwl out. It LI illt 0 DOftflib]?, An the IcIUrH r/sl ' -■ L,*™* WiW ln ' >Vt V 

uhtiuHbo vkmWHii*iiam r w hiclk, ru ti. h-Lt-^ U*Xl 

fin, wnuEtL be Kk. that id ^‘,’"1™?.^ fa wd 


"ft -auldtaSk. rite^^to^/thst rp^tr , P 

• DtanoMota to ta tta rf ^ ft thp «™h 

^ lllnj;ii vf PisAchijwvlra wu givon fnr tho □« , ( f ih^f*®° r C4l 'v to 1 

laic nation 3 ). Tb tf n a , n ., „f n, n x.,, (The Uamo olfcj 


jSfcsTT^tr^JSyCyE- 

l.cr«l.Ury hml U I ti»t.|ibi±p*ili n the UeUm, 11 


Ho Otllctl l Si-.: 
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eleven of Inscription 2. The letters are small and shallow, and nre 
cut on a somewhat rough surface, Some letters also are lost in the 
holdfasts noticed in inscription 2, The readings arts doubtful in 
places, and the translation is unsatisfactory. The first line of this 
inscription begins in the middle of the hist line of inscription 2,and 
i* verv short. The second line is as lotig &h eatli Hud of in^riplioa 2. 
I ho third and fourth lines ure not more than half as long as lino 
two, as the window takes nb™t one-half of the available space. The 
fourth line is continued in a narrow f+pace above the window on a 
love I w ith Une three, fit a ii tt to dLstauce, so as to leave h apace in the 
middle, to avoid confusion with the third line: 

Tmn^rripl, 

tW ftns; 
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PAndn-Lcna Carop. 

hweriplfaR J. 


CU] m \% Ptt ^ U 

*T*PR?ffq^ft v I^T q ft] ^ ft* ?] 


<pj irrawcft srfe’iRit irrvt* * 'Frfrff?T [ 

■^s 

areft qeiff 3;miqff g-jfRrq 

[U] fffvt q^sr-iR sft- 

?r tfvffffff ^rrtr ■iraqRHic- 

f ffR ^qT^rrqr [3f| ft 371] 

ff*rqft%| qfinir ^gq. 

^ rrvff ffrorcRTff fq^sqFt^rr 

[t®] fttrirq arg^ff* amqr 

ffq^raqiftgnt^ ^ <$it ff gft- 
qft^rfr sff =q »irq ff*rf?sg£ qf^ruff 


1 R«d I*Hlmn&ru 

ff*" bfltw «" *1 aftil n<z, but it dee. not apt™ that the 
*T™w *"* •P« 1 J ' 1 1 ™«> eiJopt the Larin ess of t he rock or the 

T2J ^StMEiL^ Comy&tv p, r^\l note ,1 

‘The <(* ii diMibtrtiL II may nUo bfl Smtimn*. 

nj -rt, AU .,.4 -» jhe read] ng nuy tkhrn 1» /-iJtf/iiTP/a 


^ Pr&tmlily for m. 


ft b ; 7 , V - ltL g ]g tlCMIDI 

*/WWi it proimhly for Sk. w*|fcJM» 

I«r St. fni**} a, jmWArt i» FrAIcni W a^tnbly ^nVcF 

,„ 1^,™??“? *" }”■ ‘ t ' 9,, b "ri 1 * 1 ^ for L-C »« the fcirtn f,;.],'™™ oceQra 

.TL^ifssast. jszs ^jssssmbSEL „ 

■ASt5SISW.7^» <*» (-O-rt-mrfh IUMl b sU*«i 
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V* faWR * * * ‘ TITOS’ * 

3?Rift JIirtfTOtVRRr 
[ TOri^i% ] Tn !53r ftfa^zstnroiiV 
^cTf Vfc^r fTO ^ TOT ' * * fcq ^ flRqj- 
f^iJR t^tth^tototr qrrg^rv t^rt^r 3 
TOTT^Rmfr ^ TR[tfJ efflSq'RnftTW 
fiRflfl fW. 

SaH&rit* 

[t?J fasi 

^TOTTTf% TftsnlsTrqr^T- 

1^1 f$HHiP4<*ii[ SV|t s ST K sft. t. T. 


< T Tw STO <«HTO TfrTSRt^. 

3?«vf^rr>1ft5r »farfamt sfa^mrif vm 

.* ' ‘ rir^T'VT^4i^TTmRll?r: 

STTOrft: q^HeTTO 3HT; <^fv 

^RITTTTO 


[\\] uro: srr^rri T?r-3R?r# 

***rt ** <rt w- 

f^s W« mwht [/ir<jr>?il] ^r 

{W5T1^) TTf TTJTO^^; 5T(%*J«f. 

^fT ^ *TRTO TTT^#*^ RW^qf^rt 
{\»] frltTO aRT^q 


Tho Ji, »t the CDd 13 probably mAf, t 

SiiM,f* approm to 1* for «m F „. ] n , h . - *“?• ' mf>t>pti(rna. 

V a « "<J. but It H lin.lmbly na. It hJ i ^ 1 kt ^r Ml,™ „ | m1(b liV- 

rs^rr 1 , from F. T * 5 « 5 SR 

tl j. not ejwhirtrelsatocoiHtrqt it. ' “ * SJl Aftufeujrfttt.wfjj, M 

Lhiito haanknl equivitcmtfl of rtijfW,™ „. . n 

“ ,tl ' 1 thc 1 , ’® B S£f**“ do “ h ‘^ .Ij^JI'Il 10 ol}> ? r '^miuilHe. *™ nnutii- 

* 1 “‘J ar T- TlusW«uW*rf. 
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et*: 'Trtfffi wt urPHft'uf qftmr- 

WFI* frVtH..ITf*Tf«r ^ 

fS^RRt fo*ra*n^: ^nfnr *r?!eJTr»nlrirr 
*rg%=j ^Trcr^fSi^r pn3«s*re% gw- 
^ tft« ’To few* v» 

.itrT^SRTfcTOTFTf 

nitpfipr f^Tr^^miRf srfr 

irflirfltaw 5 «r. 

Tmt&tatian. 

Totlio Porf<jct one. The new lord, the illustrious Pufumivi 
non of Vdsithi (Ydskhthi), commands in the presence of 
Sivoklmdi hi [Sk. oi vasktindlla,) the Go vardhana. minister in tho 
year 13, on the thirteenth day of tho second fortnight of 
summer: here in the Tiin^si mountain by the r/lyimikata 
recluses......... the village of SudhjftnA (-^. Sudarsana) 

on the southern road in the GovardhanA district (which 
served) ns fri^Dmient capital to do hospitality * 1 to mimdieaiitss 
coming to this Ms cave* was rejected and given up by 
the mendicants lining in the Queen's Cave (who arc) of 
the Bhad nl yard sect. In lieu of this granted village oE 
SudisatA we give the village of Bamalipsda (8k- Salma! ijwlra) 
in the eastern boundary within the district of Govartlhaim. 

This (the grant of) the village of S^malip&da to Dharmsetu to 
sorve as permanent capital to show hospitality to loendicanta: 
of this cave, ia a glorious act of the grttai preceptors or 
(icMr^Wp The mendicants living in the Queen’s Give, 

Bhadrayanis by sect, having taken it . , + , . * k . __ 

Wo grant immunity from plough-tax of this village of 
Sanialipada for the (use of the) ineiidicants. It is not to 
be entered, not to be injured, not to be worked for salt (T) p 
free from the ordinary (royal) privilege of (enjoyed in) the 
country, enjoying all kinds of immunities (T). On account of 
these immunities no one should take (anything) away (from 
tlm village). The village of Somalifuula lias bet-n granted ( with 
the immunities). The iixmg of this document here About ..... 

* * ■ ■ of the village has been done by the document writers 
( V imhanrihabaraj of 8udn£ana (8k- Sudar^an*). I t has lieen 
ordered by the great comninjider-in-ehief Medhuua® (The 


fiM-n the ba it phrase, id doubtful. It lookn like tld, hut it r* a stylo of writing h 
peculiar to thid time ami the fourth inseripiicitt ha* fo distinct in the wunc word. It 
“ ]H.'j-hjijM for $k-Afoninfikhdtakuin ; it sh ilifficult to Attach % mooning to il m.Wi 
it niter* to inma prohibition a^&iiut making till Undttitt or nitre pita of whinh Cl 
account iff given &1 h>vo at p, lift 

1 Tho w-inl in the original is paJufirtflrjuw Ek- pr^hattUnrfxm or pra*utmjifrfra a 
Pn 'fe#s-;jr Childew jPAli ffiothmary, soft o«e} tnuidaloi it Ad friendly prectiuff,. wclcrmic + 
kUUHI, affection, IHadliaMi ant) cited A* nil uifltAnee ntnrvi mtapafi*tuthnrfmi 
puttho, that in, (tok©d by the King after the usual greeting. The moat appnmrintci 
ftetifft! here ne^mi to he of welcome. Th* village w« probably granted 33 a hind from 
the infahiit of which espenaei connected with the reception of monks visiting Or 
living in the edvc might bo defray odL 

* The eeconrl letter of thus name Lb doubtful. It has a mO'fni stroke and someth in#' 
like ati n hetaw. If tliu lower it bo the result of a crack in the rock l the name would 
iw Mudhen*. 
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Pisult-Lflua Cave*. 
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document) him IjeGii touched fbv tlw Kmal in Tti* 4- ± x 

a j&a; * 

sake of SitlKf Byimner m tw «*4wo, for the 

The description of tho lord (King) hue Wn dwn W Viahm, 

ai-sssasc 

IaSk^VST °tiJ ™“ ! ‘ 1 f , teft ™ d »* u nf tl» veranda are 

and nHZitSf 4,nTha raScWlir 01, 

** *« Sffgsia*- 


Tran*m$f+ 

E?j fay 

fenwy arfr feftrorfrr 

fit* ft am 3 jy,^ 

<mwW *** WWWftiq- TORptif 
3*f fowsr 

m{ * > <tv E wamwnfr > 
*°° r^r ef%rfar r^m^r ™ 

^tr 3j<r« qftfa* 


»] 




aw ; & cSsvtSSfS 

if ^ of the pi^SiRLSRBhS.'tf S p«S* i * to STSLt ft-Hf IS - 



dmmot i4]j . 

it iifM i n |j,, u 


“ w “ J> ID ucu u f tlit-ir yilla,|j>jq in i Li' ^ Jt tor tb* wiiy rft Ku_ , h J _ poking 

nudfl by the gacriM vtthg^ , jJ. ar * J*** unifonfihxl' 

nSCStyStat 

2"* 1 « Umikdtta, null i* Tcepdjj tyV™ v Pf^ 1 -chU 

king went gii-no BWjly 0n t j l0 »JSff l JU, *f Mi *ir *IW tiiov^ „ ™ 1,IB »u*l 

meiifaoW i„ (£ bepotiW of th^fn' f ,^ ", P ™ tEle?r sf E ^" 

Xert pvrihdrvm. 
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[*f] ftcTTT*r *Tc^TOTCVt aj^Er- 

qfifTf! 

W ^ laqfaftv qpT f^r^tfr fart gfaq*i l 
3 JT 0 RT ajir^JT fa*JJ^ UfTr *T 5 TfTrfitft 
3 TRf(^ 5 Tr 

iV sm <ifcw K ^ ^ eh* 

qtR 2 qi3T 

£[fpmb^i 1 

til fat ^fFTT ftnr'TEfP*mOjflN^w 

^WiawcUlifl nfcT^f^: tftqmft 
R] OT?^ ^R R^rfacf Ufa 3 TT- 
trrlbmw^ *ptf 

faq#i- 

R] ?m! <4d4Wc$br t\°° 

?4 ^f!T rehr 

viw tt^pi qftert 

[«] ftcRTO 3mn^f ^Hl^q 3H=t«lGlfH f 3KT^lt- 
"ifq^h tl4sJl'l l f[(f5lK^i ^ vW'Wk^R: qftib^ 

R] 'tfHfW fa^vfafa ^TJTT^- 

c aw^ mg^r ^rt <n;tHTfaPwTTfaciT 
W sw qfi^r mm \<r <rtfw * fs# \ aw- 

tiRT 

ffUH^ftM., 

To L ho Perfect one. From BeqJknfnka of Govardhana, 
which le the camp of victory 1 of lint Vaijayonti army 1 , the 
illustrious lord fititukarui* son of GmiUiiai, commands thi> 


1 Ai tha letter* n Bud rfN un 3 similar, ih a reading umy ha 

* llfid IrijhLtflJWl* 

1 The phru* in the tent is ^^WiednlSk t^|iilaii^iieN4 that ii 1 from 
the camp of victory \ nrimi« ci|(Ul or camp arid r 0 ajt 13 * bc$ ■#«i vd f 4 

a camp Mtab&ihod in a country whero victory ttoui been obtained* Such emamgH 
meet* utton Inueum* cimitJiLH. Thu* oou of tb^ Tniabhi copper^pJatca nnsntmnd 
n^ptbowiyiid^ H^rji'rn^ilYi/i 1 from the camp of victory ('fttAblished at K bet-aka 
(iiheda or Kfcira in GujarAt ) fc ; m also ti^ipr|nw^dnjpl(i AfrirjAflr<wJtriJ'ri4f, tfant fa 
fmun the camp of victory ^tabhaluMi %t M&gbAVa&a 4 MahiiYa) in KiUhiiwitr, 

* TtLiji m ay mean the Army nf ibc city of Vijoyanti fiec below, lU-ni ru-La) or 
Taijiftyauti may be the tuune of the army it*elf 
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£ ttsS 3 * 

*™'rr 

«: .?“££™ sk rf ib " ™“-'- «*»** »i“K 


re 

u / 
>t L 

:/ 


fntcripiwn 5 W 


Tra N*tripi^ 

fLUie 6 of 4 cont5niied > fas nti^ 

Tnrfofr 

[-•$] m ntai%nr (Wfilbnr * ^jtpt 

tfrr^q [aw] anft- 

?r?Tlr 

Ic] fW <^*T 3T*$t ^ fcTT^I^ 3T’f^JT3nR‘ 

^ TfrRflcTR- ’T^TSTrTH' R^T JTT^f ^wtg 
S^3tT IcT 1 fT ^ 

[<U flt ^ np=ft !f WTcT q^r 

VrjFiWfi ^cf ^*ffq?rfr <rar v?rt 

H'irfldrq 

[(•] fcnr flRipr ** l« <w?r Im ^ 
rlrntt W^H a^fhra 3!#™^ 5^5,,. 

R {] vmt q ( rf*ytri ^ ^ ^rrr^ 
^ §T^=r sttbr 

^ ] ^ <st 5[?]f¥?PTf 

qssr Rqqr f^rqtfr 


: £S ."-feiter *■*; Hmi1 *, 

*Ssa»-^ 3 t&*- 3 s£Sf~ 

iq ^Hpts™ i. i,nihM * r,jr 3k - ***"$£. w 
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[^3 fosfc STTWPr fJFRW |r: ufifa: 

['* *1 ^ «Tln*fi^.tw Slld'h^^l^-il** 3ftq§- 

fTTCT Tlt^f FTTW ^(N 

^fiSETtcfTT ^ 

[€] snrrHttk: qr% 

T^rNt ftgvft *n^ 

^ cf^ §N" 

fc] f^sq% e ^ 5fm ^ ^ ?# ?PU r «ft - 

W* 1-inflpM TTs^r ^Htdr<Hr=h c^T <*rW 

H*) ^WT^R^TSTcf \ ° O aw =f *Nrw qf^rt 

tor«r: srt^t srt* 

Sf|^% tMiHd^fT^TRSi N] 

[H] <TT^X?T <$FT3 SU^fR = TT? 

f^rnr y<i J 7'd 3Wtf qf£rnM53cT tiwt: 

stf 

[\%] TT'fart <v& a fcm ^ \ q^TrnTRt 

pR*^ PTO Wrt ^ 

ft# ^o, 

TroMlalkM. 

To the Perfect onr, He gift by the minister Siniuka from 
tbo Queen. Health to bo inquired J of S&naka, the minister at 
Oovanllifljtflj at the command of Jivajutd* l1ie> queen Dowager, 
the great queen of King (jautainiputra .V&tJikami, and ho to he 
told 1 Here we had given a field in the east in the village of 
h^khadi* totliorodnJi'Tiji'^dicaiita living in thocave, charitably 
givnn by ns in mount Trir&siiih That hold Is Wing cultivated 
(but) the village is uninhabited, Such being the case wo now 
gi*e a hundred (100) niuarianax of the royal held in our 
possession on the coniines of tho city to the recluse mendicants 
of TrtnwmL 


5G1 
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1 TLlh Hi ppr-a t-m to bv't lcm the onciont form of royal comimmdr It WAS n^bably 
tLiihl iw a niark of honour from ihu king. Com]kart! Indian Antiquary,IX. 1(3^ 
where a liErtilar einreHton KuaatamtMii*k\jta ckhcur- 

* Thv plum! JbwiflHiU coiLiiuQnly eowd hoaoril'ieslly in these asd contemporary 

in 4 £r H | ■! Li.< u h*. 
a 23-?i 
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©ITT IV. 


We grant pnriMm (immunity 1) to this field. It fc not to 
be EjDt/nd.not to injured, not to bo dug for salt, and to bo 
finw,*omt]»ordxnaiydu«tQf the wimtn-, with all kinds 0 f 
iiwiiu jLiii'o, Sudi being the immunities itH none lake the field, 

,, von record hen the pari/aira (iintii unity |j of this field ' Ib 

Si °5 ‘ SUV L ! ' V f l 8 ™/?*). I*ithe year 34 on the fifth 

{■^ iny oi ie fo ur th fortnight of the monsoon mouths, the 
on ^ P 1 ** 0 ha3 engraved here at the eotmuntid of 
S D >^ d ««*nentB for die ascetics [had bean) prepared 

™r^ir t “ lk *» rf u » —»> '«™w“ K 

jfe!*■*• *iwr iowi,r ■»c«> 77 . n 

ongmhMy n riming hall or mttra, but the crack* in the veranda 
lt . lx ' l CJ1I ? c wa terIofgwl am] was turned into a 

is&as: -* L — —>« 

ftjSSvii^i upp !f ^ re ™ ai ? s show t1iat it was in two 
sectioUB, a ieranda and an inner hall about twenty feet setuare an, I 

mne f ee t high. The line of a bench of rock that afoufthe So 
St J?f AT f* tr ^ rl llie left ^ of the hall j, irregularly 

SSff^Jk* i T , ho ™* w * 1 ^ the hall was by a doorway 
m « Of the back wall of the veranda, ami on eitW 32 

t%«t™ y r7Z5 Z%*7 With ! J™¥ latticeS'ttrk. t£ 

5 ih ™y thn >»& <Sg v a^S2X 

r ght elephant has a driver and the left elephant has a drivei Si 
, ' ' L ,[® J *\ wo * l3fm of rank with a man-servant behind her The 

and 3te h 2d£tt£ ™ ■? innifir - ‘ knot ™ &* back of her h^ 
£rii f 3 and bolSn^T^fe W J-r Wr with 

2 = m 

tet si™«: 

he- head L lc ? n<ler iia * l»«> W hands folded over 

'■ ■•ins Inward nn th'■ . 1 ,ha 11 'i t \ tllL ' ri tf ht r ’ ,lr 

Oil the second pillar thorioht j; JY >T0 * . on ngbt hand, 

riders. The right wonuf h^ beSl ^ ‘ dr,ver und tlVfJ women 
withont ornament*. The loft worn nr 1 ' Utr 11 1 V’" nd r " Jt ™ h| 
anklet, ami her right hinl in ntrSS ^ '* htfu1,ir,j5 ' H "I'd 

to mount the elephant The left oW wV 10 *^ ^ third woman 
The capital nfthaVftpUDSi LW '^ ^ a ^er and a rider, 
has a driver and the left elephant a drS'r^atl ^ n ~ ht ul< Thflnt' 

^. lC { y^ ot drwks s^triam to jj|t Q1 L. rl.t , V v ° 1yoilltin riiluTo. 

m*fcreas and the rigb* ^ W0Lft(iri i» the 
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The ceiling projects about one foot beyond the capital* of the 
pillar*. It rests on rock-cut imitations of wooden rafters, the emb 
of the rafters projecting and being alternately plain mid carved into 
Women's face*. Some holes in the front of’ the rock show that in 
soine cases where the rock gave way stones wore dressed and fitted 
into the holes tolook like the ends of rafters. Aliove the rafters 
is a band in the rail pattern about a foot broad, and above the rail 
the rough rock, which is much broken, projects three or three aud a 
half feet. 

To tile left of Cave IV, is a large excavation which appears to be 
comparatively modem as the chisel marks are different from the 
early cliisol marks. Much of the rock aliovc the original excavation 
has been blasted with gunpowder, A small runnel of water trickled 
down the rock at the back of this excavation and was carried along 
a channel to tho sides and led by a groove or crevice to caves 
and V. which are now used as cisterns, 

Oaoe V. is close beyond this excavation. It was originally a 
dwelling cave or layana with two cel Is, but is now a large cistern with 
good water. The rock has been hewn about twelve Feet below the 
level of the original door and a space has been hollowed in front, 
A crack in the ceiling of the veranda which lets in water is probably 
the reason why the cave was turned into a cistern, The change 
seems to be modern judging from tho chisel marks and from tlio 
carving of a rudo Hanmniu in the back wall of the right hand cell, 
Ihe position of this figure shows that it was cut while the door of the 
cell was at> its original level. The chisel marks in the lower puri 
arc modern. The original floor was almost as high as the floor of 
cave I\ , or about six feet above the level of the t< mice. It was in 
two parts, a veranda, and two cells in the back wall of the veranda. 
Ine cells appear to have been plain about six feet square and about 
Six feet high. Each coll had plain grooved doorways a* high ns the 
Wiling, and each has holes for a peg and for thu* monk s’pole or 
There is no trace of a bench. The veranda was about 
1U broad and b deep with in front of it two eight-sided piilnis 
and two pilasters. Both the pillars and the right pilaster have 
disappeared. Only parts of the left pilaster and pillar remain. A 
band of rock dressed like a beam of wood rests on the tons of the 
f illrLrs and ]blasters* and over this beam a stone enve projects about 
uno foot. Over tho eave the rock is carved as if into rafter ends, 
ami above the rafter ends in a band of moulding and over the 
moulding a belt about a foot broad canned in the rail pattern. Hie 
reek roof which is now much broken, projects about two feet in 
front of the rail 

Care VI is dose beyond cave V Between them was a cell 
which^ as its partition wall is broken, now appears to be part of 
cave YL Cave VI is a four-celled dwelling cave, whoso floor, like 
the floor of cave V T . > lias been holloaed out and turned into a large 
cistern. Marks in the right edJsecm to show that gunpowder was 


i Tho mbi'jw wm ttwd for turning the monk's* cIoUk* er hia Wfljiug hvwl ua. 
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Chapter Z1V. Wed in blasting tb e rock. The cave hi now filled with earth and 

Places of Interest, * wnc,t 

The veranda was about 15' broad, 5'deep, and 6" hi c ti, and there 
were three cell* in its back wall and one in its right end wall tonkins 

t^«Lw£7' eC W * d T d H new ', 48 * mentioned in inscription S. 

, L l thfl walh of of «» «H- are holes for 
J*§*r Along the veranda front are two plain cHit-sided rdlUrs 
aial two four-sided pilaster Along the tops ofSSapTuaSK 

“ 7°°lT Wm with Bt intervals of nlout throe 
P, r T’ ctl i , f ©f crow beuii which support an imix-r 

StTanSfLii^ lK ;r ^.bJKi*iH5 

Mrith an umhn.IIa ovcr the middle tooth. The frieze above wmia on 

ETZSfcf* ' <Uri,J l out f ul or two from the face. Above 
IJfmMW 1 ! 4 J“3®* 1 h »nd °f rounded moulding, and oliove the 

^ AWtirailthe rock 

In the 


/wrijrtfti r.;, 


Cart F// + 


middle and wf™? 1 ° f 7* V ™ 3 *’, batwecn doorways of the 
in four 5 w a k ' k <l dwp<ut «“* prworved inscription < 6 ) 

TntMt?ripi k 

ftrw SOJ 

fijftfatr ^ ifanit £ 53 - 

q ^rpt 

ftfa sJTrpSfra 

Smubrd. 

$£fcr^r«creq arrets jtI- 

^3* ftqftRT. 

hmuWisn, 

To the ~ * 


meritorious gifc ^th#tt'erehlaJ'vSSb^tt TaT"* T" 
l»H> t a roll of hiii wife V-nJ.Ji ‘Xr, ( ,V 

10 ■*"-** <* 2 sfias 

into a cistern which fe »ow SEfiSP lL\, h *\^ ke il *«« twwd 


the 
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dwelling cavf- of one coll (aixrtit 7‘ X 8' x 8’ 8*) with an open front. 
The ot-11 had a grooved doorway anil a benched rect*w» in Untight 
wall. In what remains of the left side wall of the open trout there 
«wins to have been a relic-shrine or chailyrt. In the lock wall 
of the op«Mi front to the left of the doorway is an inscription (7) 
originally in live lines hut n ow id most defaced. 

A* the letters arc very shallow and the surface much worn away 
no impression of this inscription con Ixj taken Tim following is an 
eye copyj 

*rrrr3 

f%q ^ [^q] 

S\i9ukrii< 

TnMii&ttoM* 

A dwelling cave or foytino, the iEH‘ritorioti& gift of u female 
Mvutic* a nun, and tin 1 female dijriph! of Sjlvilaa, 1 I t hcui Ipqcti 
gmnlrd to die mendicant pnittUiood of die four quartern 

Cat? VIII., clow beyond cave VII, P in a small dwelling cave or 
Isjfi itui r cnngjatjtig of a veranda and an inner cell* The cell w T 9* 
wjunro and T high In the right wall is a benched recesw T 2 T 
lone. 2 T &* broad, and 2 r above the ground* In the back and front 
wdiH are boles for pegs and for the monk s pole. There is a grooved 
doorway 2 r V wide and 6' 10' high, Tire veranda in 12‘ broad 
and IT D" deep. Originally along the veranda front were two 
eight-sided plain piliarH and two four-aided pilasters ; but except 
their tops* the Itft pilaster and both the pillars are goon. On the 
east face of the right pilaster is the well known double crescent 
ornament As b mentioned above, the right half of the 
veranda Hour has been broken; and the partition wall that 
divided the veranda from cave VII. has been bloated away with 
powder. To the left of the veranda is a dsteftL In the hack 
wall of the veranda on either side of the doorway h an inscription. 
Inscription 8, to the right of the doorway, b in one line ol distinct 
I efcters; 

TVlbUcript 

g qftqw 


1 Savatoi appsari doubt Eul, bat lluc letter* emuot be heifer traced. Ferb *£4 tbu 
'name maj bo tfirtua or 
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IS 


SmdTtf, 

’JTKfUR UtR^TCFt 

T bfintfgffai, 

-J 13 ? , ! “ f : ritorious g» *f a f I welling cave or hmna to the 
Disjik.i MugGdAea (h'4. MrigmUsa) and liia family. 

Inscription 9, to the left of the doorway, small but wdl preserved 
m two lum of though small ami somewhat shallow lettera : 


[\] 


Trai%Kript k __ 

^T^TtTfT fTTltwflfT 
^ TrTfT Mfl ^J%fT 

[R] ^rr^fr ^ TOfW srrrft^ 

T^r ^ &?|far j^ni?<fi q^JcffT, 

Samkrit* 

tV] %3T^kriTfii7 ^^rR?tr frTi?iFrF*r 

iwfc ?ftH @q*nir 

[^] 3^°r ^f^rr 5 ^ siTifPTFTf 

Tnt tui&Uc hl 

A dwelling cav e „layima, the nir-ritorious gift of MaridfeoJ 

F™ thi/ a r il n Dne ° f * I " T 0r * J,irp01 ' i of ** Ctotifca* 

For thus dwdbng cave or } a ,ja,u, a field has been given in 

m t 1 { r' T h “ tho "<**■ '*>’ DJmmaaSuS m 

Dhiirmai Ltuuti) the son of the worshipper Hodhigupta, From 
(the rent of) thn, field a cloth (la to be given) to a mendi 

part.. „ vcnu»£ ,u,l lw“ ll, lVo „r l l »° 

™» of fto «™h, and one inn STl* SS *?L” *>, ** 
left-end wall of the veranda is 6 J 5" deen tr 5* l V f l , n 
^Hth a grooved doorway 2 " wile ^ G' VS "? *-? 
wall is a benched recess (2' 1* x 2' &"\ *, l ■ - ■ ? n i1h Jm ‘k 

[orpm. The MtVi»ttelLkiSlrfS Eht **" “ 

51U deep, If -t* fircehf, and " hig , lp nitf, $ 


. _ K- 1 V-*. rr*w. 

Miim] nparitiptm. 


mlnUk fi cif tho engraver Fu 
* &Mmmta*idin4 r 

Rfeill d tf wf fa i, 

The MugfidiM of thia jiml Ihft lut jWHr.fi., 
toykaitom. probably ii that the l.rt inwtoS^^cfS? *> the ^e. Tim 

5& *5"»«**“«IPwtof a fltJdto , J££bE |£It Pft Ql th,: d ’* e I | in ff cL ° 

8 jft wf tbo CJIVf?. It is true that the- ntlril^f ?»<* innt,., i.Vr-rj e t--. ti 
ariuliEfermt in tho two injoripliona. Still tiiat he 11 ^ho iriver rjf tin. onto 

n^d thot th, cam, of th- givvr of tho * re “ ^ 

n,both mu: n ptlono is tho um t 'Ntth, ■can to .1,,™- ,> , 

Wife. U u. n_ . * a**, .aa,*y a> . |[ 


> 
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broad and 5 r 11" high. In its hack wall in a beached recess 
(2 - ' X 2") with holes for pegs, Tho right Cell in the hack 
wall of the veranda b ft' 7 V deep, S' H fT broach uei^I 0 j H" high, with a 
grooved doorway 2" 9 r wide and 0 J fi" Idghi In its. right wall is a 
benched recess {2' 5*xST 2 T ) r A doorway, 2 J 4? wide and 6 r 2* 
high, in the l*ack wall leads to an inner cell (T 10" deep, 7 f 4" broad, 
and 6 r 7‘ high. In it# back wall is a benched recess [2' 1 K* x 2' O'"). 
In the seat ai^e holes, probably modem, for fitting a wooden 
Ira in. -work. Hope-rings and grain-husking holes in the cells show 
that the cave has been used for tying cattle. The veranda is 
4 5 deep, 19 4 broad, and 7 I* high. In its front are two pillars 
and two pilasters. -Tho pillars are eight-sided shafts without 
hoses and with inverted pot capitals of the Satabami type. The 
pilasters are Four-sided and have the double-crescent ornament, 
{)n the front faces of the capitals of the pillars and pilasters are 
animals which, except the tigers, are well carved On the right 
pilaster is a single tiger with fits right fore-leg folded across his left 
lore-leg. Qu the right pillar are two elephants seated back to liack 
with riders - the right elephant holds n woman by his trunk. 
The left pitlar lias twO well-carved bulla, the right hid 1 with bis 
head close to tho ground and the left hull biting his hind foot- On 
the left pilaster is an antelope in the act of rising. 

Five broken steps lend from the veranda down to the front 
Court, which is S long and 1 4 It) broad. Its floor is rough and 
its right side wall is broken. The left sidewall, which is'entire, 
is & long. In the right of the court is a cistern full of earth. It 
is surprising that so well finished a cave should have no inscrip¬ 
tion. Below, and partly under the front court, b a large cistern. 
Above the cistern, on a slightly lower level than cave IX., is a 
cell too small and plain to deserve a separate number. Its left 
aide wall has been left uneven so m not to cut into the comer of 
one of the cells in cave X. Tills part has been broken^ and there Is 
no'll' a large opening into cave X. 

Cave A-, close lveyoml this cell, is a large dwelling cave* alike in 
plan but plainer than cave III. What ornament there is, especially 
the animal pillar Capitals, is as good as, if not better than, the 
carving in cave III. Cave X. is in three parts, a hall., sixteen cells, 
aud a veranda* The hall is 47/i_T deep, 40 broad m front, and 44' 6'" 
broad at tile back. Die height is fi 9", There are six cells in the 
bark wall of the hall, and five in each side wall. In a recess in the 
middle of the back wall, between the doorway* of tho third and 
fourth colls, there was, as in cave lit, a relic-shrine or chaitya in 
half relief with a dancing woman on each side. Probably about 
tho eleventh or twelfth century, this relic-shrine was turned into 
a largo figure of Bhairav which is still worshipped and covered 
with reddend The figure is 6 r high and 2' 3* across, the chest, It 
holds a dagger or cltharo in the right hand and a mace in tho left 
and wears ft large garland or maid, which falls from the shoulders 
over the arms to within three inches of the ankle*. Tho bead 
ornament b lost: it was probably a hood or a top-knot of curled hair. 
On either side of Bhairav the dancing women which belonged to 
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tho rehc-shrine, are still kept a* attendants. 1 Over Bboirav tbe 
Buddhist tee capital three umbrellas and two flags may still be seen. 

On either aide of the recess and on either side of the tee is a bole 
probably for pegs to support curtains or to hang flower garlands or 
ornament* over the relic-shrine. 

Tbe cells have no continued bench in front erf them as in cave III. 
and their floor is on a level with the hall floor. They vary in depth 
from T to IQ', in breadth from 7' to 9\ and in height from 7" to 8'; 
they have grooved doorways about 2 8* broach Each has a bench 
along its l;»ack wall 2! broad and 3' high, and in some the pegs to 
support the monk’s pole or mlagni remain. 

Tlie hall has one main door, 6" V broad and 9' 5 # high, and on 
either side of it & smaller doorway, each about 2 r 9* wide and 7' (T 
high. Between the moan door and each -side door is a window, the 
right window 5' 2" broad and IF 11" high, ami the left window 4' 11* 
broad and 4 r 2* high* All the three doors and windows have grooves 
for wooden frames. 

The veranda is %T f 4* broad, 9' 4 W deep, and I V 9* high; ite floor 
b on a level with the hall floor and its ceiling is 2' higher than the 
hall ceiling. In each end wall of the veranda is a cell! the left 
cell 9" deep, 7' 5* broad, and T high, with a grooved door ±' 8* wide 
and 7' high, and a bench along the hack wall 2" 5' broad and 2" 6" 
high. The right cell is 7' O' deep, S' T' broad, and 7' high, with a 
grooved doorway 2' TO wide and 7 high ; and along the right wall 
a benched recess, the touch 2' 6" high and JT 3" broad. In front of 
the veranda are four pillar* and two attached pillars or three 
quarter pilasters, all of the j&itaknrui typo... On the veranda float 
rest four plates each smaller than the one below it. On the top 
plate is a round moulding and oq the moulding a large water-pot 
about 1 6 high and 9- 6’ round. From the mouth of tne water-pot 
rises an eight-rided ^haft ending in mi invert©l pot capital On 
the bottom of the inverted pot rests a stpi&rc bos with open sides 
and faces carved in the rail pattern. Inside of the box is a 
rounded moulding carved in the myroh&l&n or ffmaioJfca style. Above 
the box rise five plates each larger than the plate below, and on the i 
top plate, separated by a l*cam of rock, arc two group* of animal 
capitals* some of the animals real others fanciful Inside the veranda 
™ the right pilaster are two animals seated hack to hack ; the right 
animal a tiger looking back, the left a fanciful animal with curious 
branching boms. The first pillar has two fanciful animals sitting 
back to hack, each with a tiger’s body, the beak of a bird, and 
uplifted ear*. Ihe second pillar bos two tigers back to hack The 
third has two sphinxes. Tbe fourth has a horned goat on the right 
aod aBorni^gwjt oti the left The left piaster hn» two tiros, 

™ ltift lo ? ku! .- and the right tigur resting its face on 

ifci crossed fore-legs ; tho position is mtural and the carving good. 


aP^BSXSs;isssi iixzr -»■ *■«» 

CLiJiimunitv ; aolu th* UirriLk sod f-f ti ,r V - ^ *1 th<J ^WKh Qr 

tiBvr lulu UoA ar Utml -flfci E ”» J “"“ *> ~ 
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Outside the veranda, on the front face of the capitals returning from Chapter XlTT* * 
left to Tight, the left pilaster hm a single lion with a rider/ The p . 77 + 
firsit pillar haa two hulls back to hack with a rider on each ; the real, 

second pillar has two elephants hack to hack with a rider and a 
driver on each ; the third pillar also has two elephants hack to buck* Pindn-L™ Cav**, 
each with a driver and rider; the fourth pillar has two Hods hack Cam !* 
to hack, each with a rider; and the right pilaster has two elephants 
each with a driver and rider . 1 

In the veranda are four inscriptions (16, II, 12 , 13) all well 
preserved. 

Inscription 10 , on the hack wail of the veranda lielow the ceiling, Intcripthm /& 
fills the whole length of the wall about forty feet, and is the longest 
inscription in any of the N&sik eaves. It is in three parts, tho 
priueipa! part occupying nearly the whole of the first three lines. 

It is inscribed in largo wall-formed and deep-cut letters. Its 
language is Sanskrit mixed with a little PrAkrit. The second and 
third parts are postscripts, the letters, though similar in form 
and equally distinct, being smaller than in the main inscription. 

This bt apparently from want of space, as the second postscript is 
in smaller letters than the first The language of both postscripts 
is more PrAferit than the main inscription, and differs from tho 
language of other NA^ik inscriptions especially in having r joined: 

[U UsT: *eT 5^W Sirqqifq STHf^T 

(ttqraqtw Wf- 

srrifci 3 T^ qr^^tTTsw HmrrfWr 
{*] imra ssr- 

%K nMq sHhtt s ^<n^rwirfcr s si'nT^T 

erMi'Wr- 

[\] ir^rabr gqtf g$ sTrrrrT ? 


1 Til*! lions an* V> badly carved that they conld hirdly him k-n identified afl 
liens e* sept far tlirir manta, 

- CoTrsjt Sanskrit wthulil Iw It lb an extra pta tif transposition 

wwrdmjj to Prakrit ruJuH. Suit nbceep, iGl nolo 13. 1 Head punfyd**. 

* Iij£rta.-«t jfHI6Au^rfj-rt. 5 Current Sasiskrit Would bo B/i&jayifrd* * Kuml ('jWitA.aiAf. 

T Current Sanskrit would Lm? mtttftcv, 1 Gratn ruif would require 

1 Tho phrud is uugrAnuMtii'Alt Tln> Tivcra uppcar to bo in tltii nceusativ^ 
imu roYarned by pNfluaJum* and out by Correct .Sauskriii would 

require, ^-pd rtbJrf-drjJHa:cd-^vnyfila ryttfr hi rttnt. But 
this wny of writing is oomzfitffl in ttoi ilitcripliOEi. Cuui|kui- Brdr/utWftsfyht/ak 
€nhlahMrfftipratf£Tm t which uu^ht to be jftrdAta{i tulltiihhftrp&k proddtirtt : 

and JfrdAmtfnrfifypiA lyWo^^rr^ rnudt^< t, which outfit to bu .tOW*/ 

«i^ndnidiii iWtrtfn ** Correct ^nuakrit Would Lo feb/i fra *x. 
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sz £°r ♦fftfi ?*rr ^ vttfcvr 

(srod) letters)’ • ’■ *. TOrrirraisrfoqr ^ 

n?nR*i qra^it ^ 4 ^qini 4Wftij 

£*] ^ 5 ammi TOramrpf ? yfa- 

**rt fft 'jrn cfcTirMcfr qraurif asr 

^ tflta * dtarorfi zmft 

sirai =* 

(smaller letters) CT ^ ^ sn^om ^ITTh^tT 

^ nmmsstd ^jf*- 

^ Q# Z* ftfBtrf Wl^krf |Wr 

^ *jq 

W 3H ^rgfrtrtr gGicrfr vmfo 

It h needless to give the Sanskrit of the first, three 
™> Oi the two Prdkrit postscripts, the Sanskrit is u 
loIJovva : 

(Postscripti) nsrrq^cvr ^ ntftlfcr q^r# *n^: 

M 3 =g wr qwrsWqtrRir ^iwmf ^ 
qT * n ^ ipnrtnrti/w JTcf: g^iTTj^r fr=r ^ *rqr- 
f^F- ™rP>r ^ m ^ 

(Postscript 2) srn^T^r^t 3iwf ^rofijvpnf^* 

^^tfik^qrmrn ftMiWni^w- 

[<0 


Thii E9 
writ® 

Hflv 

ivrvca t 


‘ Head pnrthtvlU,^ , „ , , 

•Comet &uukm would be Mmmf ; 

repetition of tin- miHafcn m,ltd in f i?"' t ' r ''"' rsU, t ' r »* 

* Thk ejiould U- fUUM^fc, *“»£«* ™* 

proIwUy fwai thot the wJj.I Jit r ?f^" Hut " the 1 

™*™ un n between bl 4n( l fli , «’ nf U** hk mruung, J,n fcpptmre to 

tnnkv hi* tntinning pl»j w T " u kh gratmniiiCfclijr inucttli^, thii av? 

the rnek whore Us-juTr! ““f nicuttVrf^m l kw™ ' Io * ln t} "-’ 

’taitsssf n'C, n iascsj!,”^ - ■» 

*> il«d If My,, m . 
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Trmvadjd. 

To tin? Perfect one. Thin dwelling cave or hiyti m And thr&e 
two cisterns 1 were constructed in the Trinuiui hill 2 in tho 
Govjmliinna {district) hy Uie charitable Udinvadita, the wn 
of l^iilku anti honmlaw of Kjdi Btrupa (Satrap) Nuhupana (of 
thr ) Kshahrmita (dynasty}, who (UahavdtUUi) is the donor of 
three handful thousand cows : who lias mado gifts of gold and 
fctcps [rcat-liing to the water] at the river Bilm£&a a ; who has 
fed hundreds of thousands of Brahmans ovory year ; who has 
given [in marriage] eight wives to JirahmaiiB at the holy place 
Frabteisa 4 ; who I im presented rrat-houges with four verandas * 
and prufiVm^ot® at Bharukadiha (Broach)* D-aaapura, 
Ciovardhamn ftiid ^brpimgfl, and provided garden a and wylls \ 
who law made the river? I hi FarAdi* Daiunna, Tripi, Kan*eo*, 
and P si numb A fordable by means of l>oats free of charge ; who 
has made saMu§ 7 and di^scents^ to those rivers on both banks ; 

* has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousand coceanut trees 2 


1 The test bn find eAn jHrffty0(£k. imziu rk pmJj t|i r Though plunl t trad la taken 
a* dual, bcousa Prlkm Ltm no dual, and ju the-re are not mote than two doterns 
Hear thij civ T a Onfi d then*. dftbinii td the right is I till In tue; the other to tho 
loft Jws probably been tillcd with earth and F&mut 

5 I rirMini salhu name of thu SilIE in which theie cavej Mfi cut. The plural nnm- 
lwr in the text ii honorific and it O^lnmnnly found in Western India Onvc ihturipLinEL*, 
Compare ValOtmkcehu 1 in tho Valljmka hill p in IvArle inscription, AS. Separate 
Pamphlet X. of the Ardueologieal Survey of Western India* p. 33. See klow 
Remark a, 

J hlrtLwa ii |irnhihly the R&njU river in rjUaupur,, See Irelow Ftemarkt, The 
Word in tbg original for rtepu ij which means ate pa leading to the water; 

StfTerua mean* gold nr a kind of gold iweAr, and tho whole cspreeaion meait* who 
ha-s made gift* n| gold and built itej*H lolling to the water* edge. 

4 Thu erj'ire^sqon mean* who gav^du iiiarrEa^o) eight wives tq RrAhmaiu at the 
holy place Pnlbili. Aa for A *i^f^rydprad^ 7 ui f it li a common practice in India 
for the rich to provide the: daughter! of Brlhmnna with money enough to jay their 
tnajriage expenses. Compare Iplnr 2nd Gupta inscription \ 

^r: sft RH^mfrrpTt- 

$eo abo Heinidxtfa Chain rvarga ChtetemjBif, Dinah h^ndu, Kany&iAnn Fnduroi*. 
Ihhliotboca Indies Edition, Hut the tue of the word Mdryrl, wilt, suggests atm tiler 
Cleaning, 1 JH m Tate at withih tho lost fifty nm aeverid td the imolter KAihiAwAr 
fon other rich pwpla have ma le gift# of their wives to their family priests or 
/ at Prabhna and DwarLa > and them bought them back by paying v ateo 

in ea*k Tii is is im m w onatoni p fur under ter tain dfutHttfetancei in the ^utra period 
the aaeripcora nr Ytijartviu* band to give their wiveo to the olbciaung priwta or rtTiite 
op.it then buy them lmek + It U therefore not impmbnhla that UlihavotteU i^ave eight 
nf bk wivoa nr hhdr^U in mamn^oto hia Ibmhhfr j ncaU and then bought them biusk. 

The original has If the Uu Wonlaore taken together thuy 

un ati 1 a rvHl.htiusc witli four door* and four vvnindaa/ If tnkeii H ^r;Hcty rhatuh+i 
wi>tiid pi cop a firnrriloomli room with veranda* on all four aide*. Olid d mmtha 
would mean a rwbbfMae for travail 

| P the word ill the Original, mcann an almjhoaAe where food and olhur 
articles aro given in eliarity, toinething I ike the modern and &addm*U. 

Su!r\ti ii a meeting place. It here probably DWni a place on tho river Isank-^ 
whi-re tmvellora might real orwhfertj Brabnuun OJid ot her pern uls mi^h! meet and talk. 

" Prrtpd i* * placfv for drinking water. A§ it i* difficult to aen how a drinkiug nlacn 
u wonted on a river bank it maybe taken to mm n a «]op« or nn the i«ank 
(S. <infm and Onj. omrrt) by which men ond aiumaln might paw down to the water. 

9 The word with literally njeans a item or trunk ; but according to lecal u>age 
ii ici-mi to be ujed f^r tfev. To thu day in Gujartti docnmenU the word m 
nacd to jul-ou a mi 1 , though iti original meaning m a etem and ruota. 
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Chapter XIY, 
Pkccs of Intere&i 

KiaiE, 

F4liJu -Lcmi Cavek 
tan: X, 


lH*ari/dbn J/ B 


m the village of N&iuungol&i to the Choraka priesthoods 1 of 
1 irsrhtaktt vsula, Geivnrdhaiia SuvBJ'jtxumikhji, ncnj BAiimtirtha* 
m Aorpim^a. At the command of Bhatttraka (NaWa^) * 

1 (L ghavndjita) went in the mhxj Ecamn to n-kioao the 
irnamahhidm (who was) besieged by the MUav^ 1 Those 
AUkm fled nwftj simply hy the greS itoiso (of my coming) 

5 ™ I made them dependent of the Uttainahhadra. 
Kshatny^a Thence I went to Pnshknra and there I bathed 
and gave three hundred thousand cows and a village 

Ho (Ushavudafa) also gave a field having bought it through 
thfl■ liniliman AftiUnhi, son of Vdnilii, paying tho full vah.e 
ol four thousaiid Kiimhipanra. It is in tfit.- possession of big 
(AoviUmtis) failit r imd (is situated) oh the north-west of tins 
city limits From it will arise the (means of supplying) th* 
elm-t (articles of) food to the mendicant priest hood of die 
lour quarters living in my dwelling cave Or fat/ann" 

Vi '? in . t ’? rfl lintI « over the doorway of the left cell in 
tho veranda. Bdow it is inscription 12 , 

SVftsjmpt 

M *r% JT^TRti 

5 6 3T<3n^FT ^ 

Satuhr#. 

ssrflmprr 


CBoifttflittLfx n%U NA ^V l0W *? ile# “*»**«■* ^ Sanjim 

who Lcuwity ™ *^ T r*r* KUkhi. 

1 Aa the lUSCtiptaub rwtl ?} P*®**™** ^ Jam boofci. 

DflOitom ItlcmikundA raarroirfr SiWr-v It il J rlf ^p MimHIrthA eh probably tho 

W rttfm of |«npl« „ 3 built hut much filled wilt. rftilLh 
214, Bern. Gaz. Xt7i^b pSuv ?® W L \ f ^ T ; * * B * &*- XV. 
*TtiLi Bhflttdraki or Josd, *( uh Hc m,ti.trutnfi^ir^ 11 ? J in ‘ ltlf bonrhoOd. 

^Thf^dlhd 7“ hi - ^ W,n ‘ to r ° IeMe **• 

*Tbo urigmal has Afahtythi which mv nti« . 

tnlml itnuta «f Malaya. But conmlcrVc that ia, by tho 

KUMfamrbHid MiTavaih os I' ,h** tu!, thtt^t- r* X!? w itt 14 

* rim L ttamsHuidraiuirti hero uwiitkm-d ^ Fnahkatn in Rajputinn, 

thcro is «o other referen™ to this |?S£. ** “ K * t “ ,r *> a ^ J a. /ar as u Wn 

n» cbunj^o of pemaiii in the [i 
of ooto. The fltsfi three bj* llBUtt i 



the Milsvss/ Who this I and tho BhrtSSS ™*.° M ^'-hMra wh„ W-V( by 

no other Xiisit inscHpiios is t:.hai- J( V' ■it v kTS?mi'!i Ug / ll ” iarc< b D<lt otrar!^ l£ 
sovereign power. It in therefore probable thatthj rS^T**.™ 1 ' 4 *! “ til| « *hi«h implies 
ttdndsw \shapC ’n a ™,“^l haV,MU ^ “ ’ «>o Ilhatuiaha 

mstmti vo r.p. ,n ., L .r postaoout u in t»„. ZZ^Z 


^ ^ t ri “* ■”*— ? *« «ho *VT"^ 

- thc , hm t*™* m -imma' mine ia 


- Z “'W uuuiVMfUBUVb' pj 

ihh tint poctscript. Tha 

tL J “» pMUCfijit llty ttfl Ltifl cifplc 

*™« W * rather UELttia^ f uriIL 
cave uwcripti&EH is dnAirhf. 


of tlm writer, 

1 rtn,flordiw y is the India 
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Translation. 

To the Perfect one. The jneritoriona of a ooU by 
Dukslmnutnk, daughter of ike K«]iutmpa King Nahaparsa (of 
the) Kr-iluilLEknlLia (dynasty) and wife of Ushavadata^ the son 
ot Dimka. ^ 

Inscription 12 is in five lines close below inscription 11 ; each line 
is continued on Ihe back wall of the veranda. Mr. West has 
separately numbered the parts of the inscription on each wall as 
Nos. 16 and IS . 1 The mistake was originally made by Lien tenant 
Brett* mid h as been repeated by Professor BMndarkar : 1 


Chapter XTVV 
Bices of Interest. 

Mvrlfc, 

Pitndu’LeBa Cavoi, 
ItiatriptiQn 15+ t 


Transcript* 

[\] for # 

•Tf’TRW wrwn ^NNrj^f ™ 

wfiw ^ ftqjftd ^TT* 

ft] to Ttr^M^ 

mm h 5 #nfrfcT ^ 

q^FfT 5tfqg ^l^pfr- 

^ooo i^qrt^RiTT 7 

ft] 'UgH'jft'MTtC ^ WTW 

^rf®T t 

5^000 ^ tril% ^eft TR ^ 5R^H*T a 

h^Uh rwr^ 1 ' srns^r ' 1 q u 
SW' 3 K1?T Wife* 5T^ a# f*FT- 
ft] S^ u 4il'£<l{ft ^ JTRT^TT% ^TfoSat- 
*r 15 ara <«« ^ ^ mftn 10 

ft*m?nTT*r 1J ^r ,s ^ 'X&fmi; g* 

^ # 8 \ ^lTrRf||t <RT^ ^ r^f ! 0 # 8 ^ 

ft] T^pT 11 BrSFTR ^ 

A tjnR \3oo&o <MW fdi 

fcr 23 prfhw’f s 3far 24 ^1%. 


‘ Jour. R R. FL A. Soc. VIL 90- 


1 Trnu*. Or. Cong. (18741. 331, 33*. * Rend data. 

( liuari mu tan, 7 Head im^ibi, ■ Kuad fobm* 
* head chimrihrm* M Hoad Itfm^qni. 

u Head HitaiirTOffl. w Head mutant. 

w Read jrir&nni, 11 Read mbhfiyfur*. 

H |M^] ritmm* m Bold jmMjfom. 

a Head tritaUatalU * Head ctfnu M. 


* Jour. R B, il A. Sot V. 


a Reid ittLMiJdnftPA. 

* Read iu^(i iKfAdrfrahi. 
to Head ynm, 
u Head mdtigtrdmam, 

^ Head 

HiUld rt^fatn, 
w Rcfrd eioritottiiit 
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Chapter XIV, 
Flacaa of Interest. 

Nahik. 

Ftada-Leiu Cave** 
JwKrtptioR 13, 

* ' \ 


rn 






m 


it t 


Sanskrit, 

Ifat ^ tsiKFlfar W: WWPT 

•Tc.TR'H STRICT iK"W4^ PP7PT 

’^T^f^Tnfa ffaifctn r4Pf*i?M ■ 

^rfropff- 

ftr fa*T ^90 ^pr ^i%r<r. 

ul-^n- jF^iFS 5^1% ^Tfrft *riV«nri =5. <5% ^ 

= -xyr&up ^nfau[ |; qf^wr; W- 

^«98, |fj£i wfe- 

^fTT’ 

^ \ 0a0 ,1 %: ffalHUkmici -ftrtfw 
I" % faf£ 51%, ^fat* fa fafffafa 

f%$n>it fa£. 

'fafaqf%% fa T 3|?r: ^JTOf 

[*] ^ sfa =m$- 

^irfa <:«». fa =fafa 

wRprrqt rfaj ^ sirvA ?^r. far- 

fa^r «? 5fiTffarsr% qsttfSi fa£, 

vjfa* 

M *raW:-*fc 

t fa 1I w^wf^r tufld \soooo 4>Tjf^n;i4t qfar 

STftRjJaffew. 

To the Perfect one, In tho year 42, in the mon t)i Viwdk 1m 
Fsliayndiui, thf son in-law of Krfmtrapa Xahapdna (of the) 
Kah^ardlMdraoaty) and non of Dinifea gave this dw*UiJ 
caie to the nasombLafco of the four quartern, and be ako imv* 
Jfa® (3000) _KArsl)jt|niima a» permanent capitalto 

the assemblage of the four quarters, which (Xdrehdpuimg) 


are 


* III i ■ j -. -•- ■*■.*. _-s . . __ 


“■j 1 ™ t hfl aioy iUr rf* " *- - -“ ^■“* ««™ mmm to 

1 n9t *^S', b “ 1 t **• for rW.t™, 

1 tie t int may bo alao coti«tnwd fharitnitaA Hi. 


Thv Jbj r^xjn = 

■Mila to have 


* 




































pBcc-au, j 


NASI if. 


for the price of clothes' and butinaa* for those who live in 
this.dweJJiMf eayo, Thaw KfireMpa,,*., kv c be® entrusted 
todiagiaWs b™ ? m Oovurdham*, 2000 witli ooo guild of 
weavui-H (yielding) internd one hundred padikm, and iOOO with 
aiiotlmr weaver guild (yielding) interest seventy-dye pudikaM* 
ihese iarttotema* nre not to be given back; their interest is 
to he enjoyrA Of this® (Kdrsluipaiias) from the two thousand 
ter clothes, yielding one hundred padika* interest, a doth for 
the rainy reason ts to ho given to each of the twenty mciuli- 
ennts livuig m my dwelling rave during the miny season; and 
{from) toe thousand yielding seventy-live padikat interest (Lj 
to be g, yen) the pnec o f iu, fl ,irt. (Also) eight thou sand cb«. 
nut pol'ns* (have Iwen) given in the village of OMklmlnpartm 
“ the &***■* Ail this has boon related before 

the conned of merchants; and it has boon engraved on tho 
doorway front and speaks (my) work. 

Again wliat ho (T) gave (had resolved to give)* formerly in 
the 41st year on the fifteenth (day) of the bright half of 
KArtika this former gift lias been settled on the venerable ends 
am BrAhmans on the fifteenth (of Kiirtikf) in tho 4 nth year, 

(I Fns gift is) seventy? thousand IvAr&hnp.miis, [{,« vnluo of 
two thousandmam™ counting thirty-five IciraMwmat for one 
tMiMirnn. (This inscription) sets forth (my) work (stand uje > 
oil tUr* front of tho doorway. " 

Inscription 13 is over the doorway of the right veranda eel! 
it h letter for letter the same ** inscription 10. It Is inserilied in 
Uirea linos in well cut, well formed, mid well preserved Jettera : 


Transcript* 

^PnTFT sfpn^V. 


* Chh-arita literally maul one who wear* a monk's dream, or ribmnr that I. 
i te^lf th<S 1-511 tllS WOtd “ wn * 11110 bMn u *^ “ the HOio of tee ilre« or 

1 The text has ATowlna j thin won! it of uncertain raranine It mnv enmf! f™, 
til + ri*wu that » t wane food riven to mendicants; or it B may mein a mat (Sk 
^Ti?" h? i!tti * or !t nw >‘ IJcliMtiyri (tlio mendicant's) driXwMEsul ‘‘* L 
1 aihirr.iK Mother name for tins coin teriAdport*; it is Used in tliis imerintinn 
"F teriiht/«i mi when per cent hu to be evpri'Mol, 
i 5" “ tbe -Hgiari II m«h and means a true. See *1*vo p, 57 J sate D. 

i. ta Z ^i™i r r r rjrtl ’ **5* ,,K ' a11 ", “ «»• Kapur* tdfo hi. The rempomut 

r “-* j - «*■»*■. -j ««.«.■ 

*?*? W ,nl *hp original Stems to be tlsod ii, tea sense of tantnlnitam 
test U OMolVBrl to giv#. It is a common custom in India to make a *,>,ula/,n i:,f A 
pit with a btetmn of water. After this lias I wen douo die gift is made whenever 

Liblfot l r'n «ji™iunt (Bomflibr* Chaturvfcrg* UhitlSmaid, Dina KLmniK 
35 lullnit I id Crl friiijea (uliKlGnh E si tin? tit emu'll £ 4-jvsb tJin jlnni-tr t V* 

the su Difrif/jn of the rift in teeyear J7 ( JlTe JlttS ^h - a “| 

s^^dtotetoSSS^''^^ for tevonty 


Chapt^m 
Places of Interwt. 

K T £nz:. 

I'tfiilu-Lfliia CriTM. 
Cat * X . 




Ih-rri^iom /J, 



















Chapter XTV. 
Places of Interest, 

Nabtb. 

1'Aadu-Ltns Cares, 

_ CVut X. 


* 

l*Kri}4i6H If, 


[Bambay Oaietwer, 

tit DISTRICTS- 

fiawfkriL 

m< %T^7TrPFr TOT 

TfftnjkitifiH . 

To the perfect onn. The meritorious gift of a cell by Dakha- 
toit™ (Sk, Dakahauiitni), daughter of' Kshatrapa Nuhapana 
(of the) Kshalmnlu (dynasty) f W id wife of 'Ushai-mljita, bob 
of Dilute 

A^iovo the animal capitals h m outstanding frieze about two and 
a hail feetbrwd supported on a beam which nms from and to end 
\un l i w iiieli at in ter vol'? qf about a foot arc imitations of 
wooden rafters whose ends stand about two inches beyond the 
outtr ace of the beam* Above tbe beam with the outstanding 
rafter ends is a plain rounded moulding about four inches broad, 
•lid above the moulding a bolt of rail about a foot broad with three 
horizontal bars. Over the raiJ arc two narrow lines of moulding* 
Above these the rock roof projects about 5' «T. Five steps lead 
dow'n from tho veranda to the front court, of whose door almost 
no trace remains. On cither side of the court is a recess, with a 
band of raiUbove. la the nght wall of the left receas is a figure 
Of Bhairav simitar to t hat iu the hall except that his ornamontdare, 
clearer as ho is leas thickly covered with red-lead. Over Li^ head 
is a canopy of seven snake-hoods. ’He weara large earrings a Mmcnt 
ariulets, and bracelets wrought with the Leaded pattUn 
cali«l ghugharmal Round his waist is a massive belt His j t .ft 
hand rests on a mace and in his right is a dagger. A rrj»l. im ] l m * 

fLYV 1 ’* flntle l ' 11 0n .^ Il « «<*• ^ Bhairav are "simill .VodcS 
.female figures probably in imitation of those within the hiiI]. 




inscription 1 ™ 2? 

lower lines will then form a posSl 

inscription is mutilated it is not possible to .dv* « P&rt of '1'° 
tion The following hi an iamSjSa tm,Script and P tren 
hne by line, of what remains. The WkaJSlK* . ., nslabo11 * 
script are suggestions : Jacketed letters in the tran- 

[^TT ^TfTTj fT*T SfTRT 1 
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mm 

[wj t* s^TnfJTfl? 
[>m] urn ^ 


i*f*T^ciTj mm* inf mm 
L^] [>mj rIf Wlg|U? [ ^ ^ 

~ J ^5^ !Sfrr 

j pjj " ^ Tlrit^w^T ^ 

L^Tj " ~ ~-ifFST-^ 5 

_ ^ =TTP^ fffT 
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ka™. 

FAcduJ^aa Cwrm* 
?**Tipitm 14. 


E’tJ tr?F*n 

— ~ ™ L^] ^1% T^RT ^0,80} 
~ ” *trarq^ 

- “ - «R5TT 

Sanskrit, 

[tra': SHTu] fR*-f JffqHW SfjTfT 

31444 kjk% ^rgt 
r*TWj % $TjJS|T^ ^RTT 55H3FTT 
[im] tr ^PHT ^p3T^ 

W sTDa^fr iRt ?j?T¥ 



* 932 ^^ 

iWir^fo £di£2ft£^ 1 EiS M< ' lfC '™* th« f» word, tOg B th(r rofclmj 


»ro prubahly iAo-jo,^ /?"* of jSrrfAm/»nd*nim ttia Dtlicr inimiug Jetton 

" r.,; , 2" Y*\ lctiel *“ l *•»» Um •* *>ton «td tho imtil ktttn 

Z£^£* hwm ' **" n T ins tatt “* ■* 

7 Read *frnfn;flnt. 



Ot mo nivunlfe 
probflltlj hfi*rtr 
‘JtudAta 


*23—73 
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Chapter XIY- 
Places Of Interest 

NJjul 

Finda-Lena. Cfcr«* 
iMOn^tkm If 


- --^rr 

-* *STftT 

[SWl-»RT ildtfWR ^TT 

— — sj^r^ r^ft Rfofnrnrr ^ 

-* 5 FPT<T HFT 

- 


-- - *m$t mmt 

-- [Hf] 5 TTT&r T^T 3 T^°j oafi 

-^ 

- -- R^ITT. 


SfaawlBJtoit. 

Lines 1 and 2. In the usual deeds 1 of Saka Ushavadita 
(9k. Hishahhnclatta) son-in-law of the Kslmtrnpn King Naha- 
pAna (of die) Ksiliiibarite (dynasty) and son of Dimka* 
v (3) + . < in CheeJiiiin, in the city of Dahamikt in 

' Kipura. 

W .id (BbLnLka)dilia t in Anugrinin f a T of the 

Ujcniya (Ujjain) branch* 

(6) .».. *» ..The venerable Brahmans dine hundred 

thousand 

(6) ..******+.*.*.* (Of the donor of) a hundred thousand 
coms to venerable Brahmans, 

(7) Gave to gods and Brahmans , . * „ h * *. * 

(S) t v * ■ . » . F , < r (Of) the Kjljaliarii'lajj on the fifteenth of 
the bright half of Gliaitm. 3 

{^) * ..- ■ ^ . ■ By Ushn[vad6ta] (RLshabhadatta) the 

donor of a hundred thousand cows. 

(10) + • *.To Brahmans at the river Uamasd, 

HD.And in Suvaruatirthn is known of it. 

( 12 )-..... 


Lower Port 

.Venerable Brahmans. 

(14) -.*.*.*** Fifty thousand* 50*000. 

(15) + .. On the full-moon day in the sacred placet 

0 * 5 "...... 


Th# woed ml be ntipmal in uctfalxm, probably &w«krit naUwJteskM. iucaninsr ilwly 
or QmaS Itwirafi flwm that Uduradit* hid nwfb it one f ? F fata rLulv aotl to 

mer tb B Ujjiiyini bruieli at Chochiya ft,tul tho othtr 

3 The wt*d in the anginal eh which rosy bo taken for S»Lh krit 

J mrantai^thoLt m m Anagram* village. If titan la ho pU« called Aim^inm it kiav 

* 0 ^^S.ta5S^ £5bB * tl,ey * rh Ira ‘ in ***•* ict ^ a* 
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Inscription 15 is on the left wall of the court. The first seven Chapter SIT. 
lines are entire but uneven, a* the space is taken up by the „ ' 

trunk of one of the elephants in the capital of the left pilaster Flflces ar Intemt ' 
Of the whole inscription thirteen lines can be read and a line or Kiwis, 
two are lost. The letters are not deep cut; and time and weather Cavca. 

have woru away the Tight side of the inscription. The letters differ f*#n&ia 1 13. 

in their form from Andhra’ letters and are much like the letters used 
by the E&tliinv&d Ksh&trapas. The language is Sanskrit with a 
mixture of Prakrit like that of the Kshatrspa. inscriptions, The 
letters shown in brackets in the transcript ore too weather-worn 
to be read These are suggested as they appear probable and in 
accordance with tbc style of the inscription; 


Tnttueript. 

[V] fir# f^rTr#kij7Fr 

[ \ (fir) 

[ \ ] wm a i\ [«7rrr] 

[ a ] t tw 5 ^rr*Fiw- 

[ <\ ] fifosrr ^t^tt iWtf er [«rr] 

f i ] w=mr ^TTfiHiffr tifeHf g- 

[ * J 1Vr< 4Hltdriijftw- 

[ < ] firfffiTFT* IV-M ^ffT#WTT##t - ^Tf?T- 

[ s. J st™ fn] »mg tfH [:] 

[H ^ 1 ^- 

— Pfl 

[Ml , °5 T: T? \ <sa IrP.ftN'h^n ^TcTT --- 

[Ul # ^ ^FfPFTT W^T - 

\\\] - - -- 

Ut]- 

m - 


Satifhrk. 


[ j J mt wOpPT 

[ ^ ] tofir m*r. ^ tfr- 

[\ ] tf i\ f^J 

[« ] erf g#kr fr^rr wrt- 

[ <* Wtt wiw fir^^«bfr [mj 

[<] #r^fNrirqrfiiw Rwnrfm frtoit- 

[ ^ ] cf^p? 

[ ^ ] fii%a%wr wfrqst i fr wqfiN? q^r- to- 


J The twin kt-Ura £[&Un are a. lilUt* doliMfuL, 

s For roul jiM fruwytjKi ra*t'i 

1 For ttetfo puwffti rtad thiyant jnirettfant. * Bead mmghotya. 
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[ Vitg *ft: ^jffapsfarT 

#w- 

[^o] ^?ooo3TT^fm? r ^TT: fl^ M - *d- 

[UJ "OT WT*T <T^ ^8 ffr=^W$f*TT 5TrTT [ft] 

[?S] ^ ^hwr---- 

mi--- 

T mWaftc-N, 

To the Perfect one. Oil the thirteenth day of the fourth 
fortnight of summer in the pur nine of the King the Ahhira 1 
Lrvftrasona, son of A blurs Slvodat&a and son of HAdharf (the 
Queen) ; on the aforesaid day a pernuuunt capital for the 
welfare and happiness of all beings, by the female worshipper 
■ ishwiidatiA, ik AakoiiikAt dauglitor of *b’aJf rLtpiivannaiiy 9 wife of 
Clajiapakn Kebhila 3 mid mother of Ganapaka Vimninrui, 
for medicine for the sick* among the assemblage of mend icon Lu 
from Lbo four quarters, living in the Triranai mountain &ion&£< 
tery, was deposited will! the present and future* (come and to 

come) guilds residing in-Among them 1000 k(Mananas 

have been placed in the hands of the Ktdarikn 8 or weaver 
guild; two (2) thousand with the 0(/nyantrikn : guild live 

hundm] with the...guild ;... hundreds with 

™ Wham j^iiM ; these K£rsJiii|ianjis . P + ,_ _ ___., % 

Cave XL, close beyond cave X„ hat on n higher level, is a small 
dwelling cave or %"«<« confuting of a Veranda, a sma II hall, a cell 
nnd a half cell. Ihe hall is 1 f 8* broad. (}' 1(T deep, and 6' S’ high’ 

.r °°ii l “S5»* ^ *> its hack wall "to 

the k it is a half ©ell 1 d deep, 5 f broad, and as high as the hull. 

Along its back ami ’walla is n continued bench 3 ,T high and 
~ 2 " foatl In the hall to the right of the back wall is a small 

SS; *5tSs 

sSSS^f2SS«=i«MS us&t 

*■“*££ -j ” »«y. 

stsffirs'jssz *“* u -« ■*«* ti» 

^3^ STS Z 

stf ,,j •* -> l ifit/ts 

It jffiS“ 1 “ Cri P* ,an «2t *U*r than this. 

«nil thin \ 0dj J " ** E*wnt ft ante of 
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recess which in Inter times lias been broken and a hole made 
through to the first cell in the right wall of the hall of cave X. 
That this is only a recess, not a coll, as it would have been had not the 
cell in cave X. interfered, shows that thin cave i* later than cave X. 
There may have been a small bench in the recess, but as the lower 
part is broken no truce of the bench remains. In the pai't of the 
tmek wall between tlm recess and the half cell is a blue figure n f 
a Jnina saint or Tirthaukar, of ahout the eleventh century. It 
seems to Ik? Rishabhadeva, the first Tlrthnnkar, as his hair falls on 
his shoulders, a peculiarity of that saint The figure Ls in the cross- 
Icgged or paJpuwano »mdra and 2' 3' liigh. Below his seat are two 
tigers looking forward, and between the tigers b the Dharmacbnkra. 
Near the left leg of the image is something like a small child, 
probably the son of the person who paid for the carving of the image. 
The throne-liack of the image has on each side the usual alligators^or 
malcarat, and round the face is an aureole. On either aide of the Face 
a human (ignis floats throngli the air bearing a garland* and outside of 
racli figure is a small fly-whisk bearer. Above the aureole are three 
umbrellas each smaller than theoue below it, denoting the sovereignty 
ov? r the three worlds, traUohyddKipntya. At the extreme top" are 
two Hosting figures with fly-whisks. In the right wail, to the 
left, is an image of the Inina goddess Ambikil and to the right 
an image of the Jains demi-god Vim, MAnibbadra, Ambika sits 
cross-legged on a lioti under a mango tree in which are a cleverly 
carved monkey and some bird*. In her lap is an infant and to 
the right of the infant is a boy with a fly-whisk. Ambits has 
h0T hair in a large roll drawn to the left side of her head; sho 
wears earrings and a necklace. What she carried in her right hand 
is broken; it must have been tho mango branch with fruit which 
is prescribe? I in Jaina books. To the right of the image is a standing 
(igtir.? of a K?arded man with an umbrella in Ills right hand and a 
conch shell in his lift, probably a worshipper. The entire image of 
Ambikd with lmr lion is 2‘ fT high. MAniuhadra in a mole figure 
sitting on an elephant, his toes drawn under him, and his hands 
resting on his knee*. He held something in his hands, but it is 
too broken to be made out. This group is 3' 5" high including tlm 
elephant, fie wears a four-storied conical crown and a sacred thread. 
In tin? left wall of the hall is a cell d J 2 broad, 0’ 5" deep and 6' is' 
high, with a door 2 o' broad and 6' S" high. Iks floor and ceiling 
uri‘ on tha sixmo level as the hull. The veranda is 10" 4* brood 
and 3 1 i deep. Its floor was originally on a level with the hall 
Hoor, but it is now much broken. Its ceiling is about two inches 
higher than the hall ceiling. To the left of the veranda is a 
benched recess. In front, above the veranda, is a bond of rail 
about a foot broad supported on a double line of moulding and a 
ksiui-fike Kind with outstanding rafter ends. At present part of 
the floor of the veranda, part of its side n ails, and of the seat, are 
broken, and there is no access to the cave except through the hole 
mentioned above which must have been made in later times to 
coinimiuieate with the first cel! in the east wall of the ball of 
cave X. 

In the bock wall of the veranda, to the right of the doorway and 
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1 Virulis - LiCEkii Cave*. 
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Cfeee XU. 


/xjtrnjrftopi 17. 


Chapter Siv. dose under tW ceiling, is Inscription 16 in two lines. The letters 
FIaggs of Interest. ueepj distinct, and well pr6ftor\ T ed: 

_ NAs “- Trvmcript. 

ztz c ;r iw 

ftng; 

Transition. 

JPJ& Frrfect t ™f- A dwelling cave, £**», the meritorious 
gift of HamaHinaka, 1 son of the writer tfitunitra. 

iJuFiSf- ^ d08 * bo /°S d mv $ XI - byt « lower level, being 
partly below its veranda floor. It is a small dwelling cave or la W u % 

coniistmg of a veranda and a cell. Of the veranda no trace is 

filUl J It 1 Wft i of **"1 ccl “ alao brokeu and tbe cell is partly 
£. S 1- Tt | h 81111 f!i“1^ " a re «dedca The cell is lF i<? 

5 1 dea ?* ™ d ft t ,x>ut high. There are bolus for the 
monk s pole or «n%?.i and along the right wall is a benched recess. 

In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the broken 
doorway, is Inscription 17 in five entire and «LiJLJTF 
I he letters at tbe rl-dit end of the lines, though not difficult™!^ 

”» H-ription^ otherSe weU 
Tran&rript, 

[?] rid;*lTT 

ft] 

ft] fltf f^WW Pf'dlfrfrf 
[H] \ oo 

ft] TO? CM^riff 

[O ^ STHt WNi 

CU Trr.knvw rnpiJ^T 

ft] 3Ni^4wil«fW ^rg^- 

ft] wr 

[a] =rtw^ ^r#Fr?r?T f 0 0 

ft] C^HW ^#^r- 

fO T SI cRT 3T<fe. 
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Tmfuiatbn* 

The meritorious gift [of a] dwelling cave, iayana, bv 
JfeSfe th l™n of Vdidatta, a merchant and an inhabitant 
rftaMkakpaka.! It isgiv™ to the mendicant nssemblj of 
the four quarters and he has also given a jiernuuicnt capital of 
n hundred (100) KitthffaiUS in the hands of the congregation. 

Frwn tins a monk h doth, chivaTaXa, for the rainy season is to 
bo given to the ascetic who lives (there) in the rainy season. 

YIT &V& i XI |i L ‘ a " (I XI ,X* &te c,osc *° on,; another, just beyond cave 
ihJv + t ! ? lr Partition wall and veranda ceding are broken 
thejr seem to be one Cave, but their structure shows that they were 
Originally two separate dwelling caves. } 

a* *- «* *** jSavRS-J w&jwk 

corner. The middle room 
is ll 8 broad, t 1 deep, and 6 10 high, with alon^ the right wall 

iSSfS ™^. 2 a r r long, and 2' 5' broad. In the Wk 

wall of the midd e room are two cells, the right cel] 6' 9’' broad 7 ' A” 
deep and 6 9 high, with a grooved door 2'V wide and TvL £ 
mid along thei b»£.wall a bench 2' 2 broad and 2' high The it ft 
* \ 1 ih % f iff; broad, and 7' high, has along the back 
arnl g [r raCCS3 2 hTOad aud 2 ' ^ % h - Its Joor is 2' 3’ broad 

0otw XIV. is dose to cave XIII, but X' 6" higher. Its entire rmhl 
yjE' wbl f' wa f fn^mally the partition between caves Kill and 
Xi\ .. and most of its ceiling are broken. It consist* of itl ' T 
a veranda, and cells in its back wall. The veranda is 14' ir fiS£d 

1 / et P’ 8ni . ] 1 ’ * high. In front of the veranda appear to 

have bee n two pilasters of which only the left with the usud^oublo 
*f orj: ’ ament '■eiiinms. Outside of the veranda the front face 
hf^ rV f 1 ‘, U the rail r atUrn - Most of the veranda ceiling 
r T 11 ^ ho b 41 ** wall of the veranda are three cells the rurfcf 

IT^T “i 6 ' 9 - hi ? h -«" P-titi- bS^TiSS 

?? Wb i”f broken. There is a Bench in a recess 2 f>’ broad and 
4 *■ “’ff”- It* wm, which was rtrisdually grooved is bmtin Tli* 

_(orway iroad and (>' 10' nigh, and along the back Wall n 
benched recess 2 G’’ broad and 2' 5" high. The' left cell is S' ft* 

audUT 7M J r P ’ T\'‘ 9 l' ish, Wlth a ?«»ved doorway 2' 2' wide 
' i high, and along the Uck wall is a licnchctl recess 2 ’ <T 

JSSJ t? d 2 Probably both these dwell ™ ^ hmi 

inscriptions on tlie broken front. h 

Close beyond cave XIV. is a cistern bi a recess still contain!™ 
good water In the left wall of the recess is a woman's fact^witS 
argi. round earrings. It is probably a late work representing SitnM 
the small-pox goddess, who is generally shown simply by a head 


h ttzrsaar ° <*** - * —* 
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iUHtt. 

Pimlu-Letia Cavea. 


Cant Kill. 


Car* XIV. 
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Fitulu-Liiiia Cavil'S r 

Cm* x r* 
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AlMiit ninety feet to the left of the cistern is an empty wpaee 
where cutting was l«ignn but given up on ncceunt of a fissure in 
the rock. 

Cnee JC7. dose beyond the vacant space, is a shrine-tike cell, mode 
about the -extH century' by Buddhists of the Mjibsymm sect. 1 he 
carvin'' of Buddha, Bodbisnttva, and Niigar^a is Ilk* tlmt of the ^th 
century images in the Ajanta and Gbnheri eaves The ceU is b J 
broad G' 9' ileep, and T &' high. The front nail is gene, but the 
round holes in the ceiling and the square holes m the Hoor cut for 
the wooden frame-work of the door remain W arc different trout 
those in other Nrtsifc caves, In the luck wall a five feet high JiiM< u 

sits on a lion-throne orsitn/i(«®»a,his feet resting on a lotus, Abo - 
a foot below the lotus is a wheel or dharmaehokra, and on either si 
of the wheel a deer. The Imck or pUhiht of the throne have the u±? 
crocodile months supported on tigers- Above, on either sale, v 
bowing iSagantjn. Buddha's face is surrounded by an aurcoi 
rjtdit l"c is broken, and his hamls are broken off at the wrist, i he 



nernt leg is MOKeu, unu uu* uhvub ..*** . , V i - 

wheel and the deer suggest that he was sitting in the tubing 
position or dharmachftjfra mudra. On either side of Buddhas 
lion-throne is a Bodhisnttv* 5' 2 high, only the legs of the right 
fiipire remain. The loft Bodhisattva has matted hair. His ktt 
band rests on Buddha's throne and his right hand holds a lotus stalk 
or Ttdfa. Above each Bodhisattva is an image of Buddha 1 b 
high, sitting on a lotus in the teaching position or dharmachukra 
murfrii* 


On the left wall is a Buddha seated cross-legged m the teaching 
position or dharmachokra mudra, over a lotus. The image is 3 H 
high and 3’ 3 across the knees. The stalk of the lotus on which 
Buddha sits is supported by two NdgardjAs. The NdgarAjas head¬ 
dress is a five-hooded cobra over a crown; the hair hanging behind 
in curls in tlio Sassanian style. From either side of the stem a 
branch shoots forth alxnit two feet broad with buds and leaves, 
Behind Buddha is a pillow and round the face is an aureole. To 
the lid it and left of the centre! image are six images of Buddha, 
three on each side, 1 T high sitting cross-lagged on lotus seats run- 
above the other. Of these the two lower images on the left arc. 
broken- 

On the right wall there seeing to have been an image pf Buddha 
like that on the back wall AH that remain* i* part of the back 
ol Ki_-j throne- with crocodiles, traces of the feet of the two 
BoihiHttttVffc*. and two Buddhaa over the BodJiiafittm*. There seem 
ahw to have been standing Buddhas on each side of the doorway; 
only traces of their feet me left. To the right of cave XV. me two 
escal ations which look like recesses* The work seem* to have 
been stopped because of the badness of the rock. 


Cave XVI* is about twenty feet above cave XV. Of some rock-cut 
sfcep» which originalJy led to it, from near the front of cave XV., 
almost no trace is left. The only way of access to cave XVL m by 
an iron staircase of nineteen step* which was set up aWut l*M0 
by a Lohixui merchant of Bombay. Cave XYI K Ls an okl coll turned 
into n MaMyana shrine. It j#cems originally to have consisted of 
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an outer veranda, an inner veranda. And a cell and about the ,ivtk 

fta* <*«■«■side »f «S celt s„m u, h.™W*’jSpSrfSd 

images cut of aMuhavimn Buddha Rut n.;„.1 ..i., i- , 1 



■ n . i» now 11' bi-oad, 10' V deep nnd f t * hkdi 

- 1 11 2 l)rojuI nn< i 2' high. On the back wall is an 

Bu J ■ ’ K high P d 3 ' acroaa ™e shoulders. Ho site on^ 
kon-throne or mmha^xna in the teaching position his feet rLtin^ 

° n J ? her rf “» b “ k “ f $> 

'^SSr’.T ,H “""S ■*** ml aWc ia A ho,™ 
AagarAjiL Buddhas face is sumitini-ltwl Ki-i ■ i ±E 


’ .] - 1 ^ *« nis riririi t 11 and he h old * a fl v~wh«k 

t |. m lIy ^ ft s a * ot . u ! VVlt! * ft sulk, thus re^iiiblin^ the figure of 
Lfikejrv4Li'H Padmapam or BodWsafctvaPadlriflpdiii. Ors Bndtljia^ turhi 
is a hgnro nf a Bodh !Sftt tva dre.ss.xJ in the June way and of about 
hb same size. In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk, and In h[« 

°\ V * T T h B f dhis « ttvi > is u teaching Buddha 
f V 2 £k w r ,°u “ 0tUS - 0n the Mi “ birger 

ion^h one 1 S l r0 S ,|) ^V 1 m the same position ™ a 

are Bndlhl, S’*? fl 3 r ‘ wll ^ k k*«™ 6' O' high, aJ above them 
art Buddhas, the same as those on the lack wall The ft v-whisk 

‘hTSL 1 t , ™^Vh ft ° f ? U<I H ha h 7 matte ' 1 hair with * relic-shrine in 
th. t int n,the one to the right wears a crown. Both hold fty- 

uhisks 111 therr right bunds and rest their left hands on their hips 
Tile crowned fly-whisk bearer i 8 probably Indrn or Lokesvw 
\ajradhara; the figure with mattedhalr has not been identified 
To the right is a similar sitting Bud d im of the same sine. witty a 
similarly omatnented throne-back or pftttM Of Ids fly-whisk 
Ix iirers, \ fljraprtni Lokeavara or perhaps Indm on the ric-ht bus a 
crown .in his head, a fly-whisk in his right hand, and n sword In his 
! c /* . fN {“ ,] ' 011 left has matted hair, a Hv-whi.sk in 

hand liU1 ^ ™ 11 ot ™ wit h leaves and a bud" In his left 

is f^Txvi? ^ ^Tond and sixteen feet higher than cave KV. 

“ , fho space between caves XV and XVII ™ i ( ,f* 

empty because the rock was seamy and «nfi? for workff At 
some hder time the rock seems to have been blasted with gunpowder 
and reservoirs made which are now filled with earth and stones 
ite inscription seems to show that cave XVII. was intended 

V r Ulll ^ Ca ™ Vnth ‘ a flhTiu,i attAched ‘ The shrinq- 
room or ch,utim-y r ,hei is mentioned in the inscription hut it was 

novel completed and has been turned into a cell with a bench 
■ “ d 2 high This cell is S' deep, r broad, and T S’ 

high, with a doorway ? y broad and 7' high. In front of the 
™ k ’ m fona tike an altaf, has been left on worked 
SJ lb iLS “ lk ^ 0rnatl fnta] etepa, In later times a sd/asitS 
fLl ft % n CUt m the r0ck 11 lin 9 inserted. In 
In tie f K if W^ fi22 ' hr0itd \ y ihf -P' 11'4" high. 

In the back wall of the passage, to the right of the coll door 
m a shallow recess, a four feet high Buddlia stands on a lotu^in 
the gift position or vara mudrd. This is a sixth century addition of 
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about the same time as the images la other caves. In front dt 
passage are two pillars und two pilasters with animal capitals 
the front and back. On the pillars between the groups of anitn 
runs a Warn-like band of rock and on the beam rests the roo 
The pillars and pilasters are plain and four-sided. It was probabl 
intended to make round shafts with pot-flhaped bases, hut they ml J 
rough and unfinis hed. At the top of the pillar is a capital of iiw I 
plates each larger than the one below 7 . Over the topmost plaf 
on either side of the beam, carved animals sit back to back wiur ^ 
riders ami drivers. The dress of the riders and drivers is curious' 
and is value file an evidence of the style of dress which was in 
use before the time of Nahap&nu. On the inner face of both 
pilasters a man rides a fanciful animal with the beak of a bird, the 
body of a tiger, and uplifted ears. On the inner face of both pillars 
are two elephants back to back, each with a driver and rider. On 
the outer face of the pilasters is a single elephant with a driver 
and two riders, a man and a lxjy. On the outer face of the right 
pillar, the driver of the right hand elephant wears a high turban 
and holds a goad or dhoM with a handle, not o hook; the rider is 
a boy. The driver of the left elephant is a woman with a curious 
headdress. Hie riders an; a man and a boy, the man with a 
curious headdress. In his right hand he holds a pot such as is used 
in worship, 

On the outer face of the left pillar two elephants sit back to back. 

The right elephant is driven by a man and ridden by n woman 
and a girl. The woman's dress is much like that now worn by 
VmijAri women with a control and two side bosses of hair. Tbe left 
elephant is driven and ridden by men, 

In front of these pillars is a hall 22' 9" broad, 32' deep, and ] 1' i" 
high. Its floor is on a level with the floor of the inner passage and 
the ceding is of the same height as the porch ceiling, Li its right 
wall are four cells, the one m the extreme (visitor's) left unflnishU 
Ihe floors Of the second and third cells are on a level with the hall 
floor, but the floor of the right or fourth cull is about 1' <T hkdmr 
and is entered by a step. The left and the third cells have no 
bench, the second and fourth have honchos abuo the Wb u nit 
At oach <md ot tla left wall of tta tall 1, a JM 1 LTtalw^; 
the cefls a iarp narrow benched receasIS' 0“ long, 2 broad, and 2' G T 
high- Th* right cell i S unfinished; the left cell is very small and 

lesfc 14 fi “ ] l'«*k into 


The hall has a large main door 4' 10" broad and 10' hi<,h i 
its loft a small door 2' 8" brood and S' 4" hi/ oj £ 


on 


main door is a window, the right one 3' 6' broad r t, , 
toft one 3' broad and S' S' high. fw, S , 5 hl t*- and tho 


ictt one 3 broad and 3‘ S' high. Over the small ,17.. ? . \ 

in the back wall of the vor’andais Li crir tbu AZ *?h Wmd ? W 
quarto, *,« The lottos art I***, “ J * 
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^^Tff^TrTFr q tq fc*H 

qf^ r^,Ht Sflf?Ief 3I«PcR <f ^RFT 
=f qpTTPr- 

rJTT^Tqr «q*f qilRff Ff^JS^lTFr 
f'TqTwfl !T- 
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Tmwert/if, 

f^r %wnjstf i 5T^^l^l?1q<fi^f , qnrriT?T MHd^tKT 

^fi^Kinr wot* 

vr M *r# f^r^r sir** wm ? ^ ^ . 

q^ft 1 TTftqf ^ *Tf7TTT^' 

™ ^ qrrff?r fRftT^n? ^it?ra 

frfBW RTqrfrTrf W 

f gfcr wrafor 


JVihiiMi, 

i T< ?^? Perfect one. Tliis is the dwelling-cave (which) the 
Imlr^gnidatta, n northencr, inhabitant of D&nt&miti 
( Uittamitn), a Yavaua, the son of Dhiuntniuluvn (DharniadcviO 
caused to Its sxcavsM in the Trirnsmi mountain. Inside the 
cave a shrine and (outside) two cisterns. This cave was caused 
to be excavated for (the spiritual good of the giver’s) mother 
and futher, and baa Weo dedicated, for the worship of ait 
Buddhas, to too mendicant assembly of the four quarters ihv 
himself) with (his) son Dlmiamarakhita 1 {Dluimiarakshita). 

Tho veranda is G' 2' deep, 31 # broad, and 12' 2" high. In front 
??,£? are iv [° pWnrs fti»d two attached thwHpiartM 

pillar On entering, to the west of tho right three-quarter pillar 


4»KS£i£»“ ^ssri”, i™ ^ <*■ ‘■--i-i«- 

rwiuh^“wr r *"* ° f “* *“* letter “ lrolcn "*'* hxfcs like mi. The, pmwam r 

- Sasseit zsg ml " j “‘ * ** ” ■"•“'>• ■ »“'•'» i o- -■«. 

r!i?* *“ tl5 « Original *lAn putma Phammimtlhilma may ha alao taken to 

zzxrs ts 

Cf tho dedication (compare Rudd inaari|4i»TH ft Had l:t*ml ShOorvidi inacrietjoii Tl7n 
Ssprato Pwnphtat X. of Arch. Sur. of Western India pp. fi. 12 3SL P 1 

ittacrlntion o 4 ^ rt> “*l * h ” ?*““£* th « intarior of the cava |* unlinilhocf This 

SSCThTSSst: a*s *,? ■y ^ 

MCictimci itmeribed before th. werk w« tilTad. ** ***** 
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NAm* f*4- ***** the pillars five stem 

Ftadn-Lwa Caves, t ^ ^ Wre not > « *» USB*!, Si, 

Cm XVII. r™*™ mam dew but, between the mam door and the small 
<lo«r p opposite the left window. Some mistake seems to have I*™ 

T*“,, 't W“t™y«» of Ow cavu ' The pillars and pilasters are 
uf the Mtokarm stylo with large water-pot l«v* s eight-sided shafts 
and inverted water-pot capitals with rail Ixwea, a pile of five plates 
rto l, c W l} ; like the pillar* i„ £„ X Cta the 
, f !lCe °j thft capital of the east pilaster arc two animals back 
to hack with the mouths of birds the bodies of tigers and *, wt 
ears; each m ridden by a woman. On the inner ftL of the E 
pillar capital are two elephants back to back each driven by a 
K T.- f * d T l 7 & WOmwt ° n the second pillar are two 

HdiiK- TS X ' mk ' VT^r , ri ‘ lin ^ th<s ri h r}|t mid a man 
ndmg the left one. The headdress of both is curious a braided 

£? * £ r , c J «"<?* five plates in fh>nt. Oil the £ 

,^ e \ 6 P Piaster are two elephants, the rmht elephant 
Z * 7 l r r ™ d t l i riv u rj anJ the ,cft with^oidy a ?id*r 

£ £ toTlk Ooll X pUlarS , X two WWta 

bit i.fick to Knack, Un the left or east pilaster the left ;« 

driven by a man and ridden by & hoy au J the nrr^ t + ■ 
driven by a woman and ridde/hy a n.^and a tSf nl'f '! 
pl »r th, left elephant b driven V » l Soy 

and tho rugfri elephant ig driven by ft man nnt i 11 "i ± * 

women. The E woman's hcaddrL i* Tw X X° 

the second's headdress has three bunches orA^E? like^Vwf* 
womans. The second woman stretches [S hand ^ 
third woman to mount. On the geennd ^ 1 !^ * , “"P “ 

is driven by a man and ridden by two women th r* ° ekphwit 
raises her folded hands over h .,■ i i* tn 'foremost of whom 
elephant is driven by a man and riddel Station. The right 
the left pita., Ihvkft XpStt drivSt “ l " 3 “ '“T- On 

Iv twn ,,.hcr a . »,,d the rigkfnbpW *&£££&*£ 

animal ewitak It™ ^pr^rSl^tKd^of^ fr0tn 010 

of a foot in imitation or wooden *mfn r f vock carved at intervals 
alternately plak, ™” carvS b »Uel> wen, 

lachea beyond ,h e haae of the friea,. AlivwtE **o 

is a plain rounded mouldinir and ulsive th ‘ 4 *a base of tho frieze 
fMul«honblb m .mJg£ ;!!:..? ^. , . t ^ .M- iMMg a rail with 
friaae overhang, a l, K kea « “rf ^ " “ 3 ' AWti * 

•^^tss^jrisr ?»“ a ' *• w» 

aearlj- half of It u h.okJa S> Ota | f K gf 
cptem MTth ons^ fttep leatlinfj to St Tn fl ]" iP° Urt m a krokca 
rings and rice-husking holes shnwW tb„* *1 1,1 several rope 

for stabling horses and as a granan" 1 * iL ' CftVe ^ ken used 


1 Sm bd&w, EemwU, 
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Ci T Z i fm t b f losa hft - T ™ d cave x VIL * hat lower. It U 

iapd or Cfive^ thy centre of the whole croup. It is 39' 

6 a tJ d near the doorway 21' 6" broad. The rooi is vaulted 
and the inner end rounded. It is surrounded by ft row of niJlar^ 
wbeh cut off an aide about four feet broad. Twenty-six feet from 
the doorway lithe ielic-shrine or Jdghoba 12' high, of which 5 4' is 
the height of the plinth, 3' the height of the dome, and 2' 12' of tho 
plates and the tee. 1 h e circumference of tho plinth is 1 6' 8*. Above 

^nnSli 11 ? 1“ a J* L of r? t ™ cr J 0" and over the rail. 

,ru^ — * h ™ d ’ Js a J-! lther , OVitl semicircular dome 
f. h , lfeh y* * if , ' “ <ureumferenco. Over the dome is a shaft 10’ 
W atul \ 3 b ™ d ™ th two bauds in the rail. The top of tho 
shaft broadens about four inches on the east and west safes and 
supports an outstanding framework thehottom of which is carved into 
Jour rafters whose ends stand out from the face. This framework 
'ports four plates each jiI>oul three inches broad and each larger 
than the p ate below. Over the top of the fourth plate is a fifth 
f' H about six inches broad whose face is carved in the rail pattern. 
In tlie middle of this piste ls a round hole for the umbrella stem 
and at the comers are four small round holes for fia^s 

IJown each side of the chapel is a row of five pidare, leavimr a 
central space S' Lf broad and side aisles with a breadth of 3'6". 
behind th. relic-shrinc is a semicircular apse with a row of Eve 
pi are separated from the wall by a passage 3' IT broad. The five 
pillar* m front of the rebc-slmne on either side are plain eight-sided 
s alts with water-pot bases in the Siitakami style; the five behind 
S t IC '^ nn ? “ c . ,r ,| ^ lu tLi h'ht-siderl shafts witJiout bases. Tho 
pi are on the loft s ido have no capitals ; those on the right have 

f ?® b aqnaro blocks as if left to lie Carved into capitals. Along the 
tops of the pillars, winch are 13' 8" high, runs a band of rock dressed 

Z 6 dWp ‘ . A H° tlte beani th * wall rises 
straight for 4 4 . and then curves m a dome 4 6' deep. At the top of 

tlie perpendicular part of the wall, as at Kdrle and Bhdjn in Poona 
m e grooves for holding wooden ribs. Three feet from the doorwa^ 
cohimns from the top of which the roof slopes 
k diUs tli« door. Above tho door and stretching about nix feet on 
either aide is a cut in the wall about six inches deep and tax inches 
Lmad, and there are corresponding marks in the two first pillars 
as if soma staging or gallery had hceu raised inside of the door. 

Engraved in four vertical lines, on the fifth and sixth pillars of the 
lghtdmnd row, is inscription 19. Though not very deep cut, the 
iettere ure laige and well preserved. The four lines on the two 
pillars, when read together, make up the text of the inscription: 

TrtlruKripi. 

L\J fr*rr*r^ arfpnTfl ^ @1 fawner g$iriT rrsi^rcr 
£\] famarcrlMsir mr*nrff »fviirlta- 

[tf] 
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[aj RHT^S^ 
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Tra**hittom ¥ 

fflttS 2 x&Z 3 £ 3 !lslsgS‘Z 

^SJ^L*saa^g 5 c^ 

gtessiK: siiiute z^zi • 

distinct, are older thj the letters of iiiscripK 19? Wefl CUt !mJ 

qfWrpTH TH* 

StmdTiL 

ani 1 . 

Dhmb^by a, UMtmt, of 


‘Thifl mflCription records tlmt the claitea d- v „ J* ^ -u * 

SfiSS; 

ZSSZr 15 ^^ 

SifesSSi^Ss 

fe Aad jn Are often mfareb#Hfied, CaW„, mT, P , of the JSsbeJtrit hhS. n /rt vTrti:, A 
in dura of the MdJSfoifra^SEIS m wh , « mwchant The uw 

■^S^«t^«SrtfvsftS 5 eawcflil 

I the word 


^l?°5-=“.*p a ™® towi ™ i6 sriTt n „r Gi *'r'r ih « it should 

Thu dlfficuity mjjy I* removed I,y ^ ^ of the gn»ot, 

Z’WjVdjkl IDstxatl of • hi ffe) the two ]«tl^L L ■ eUt * 4*1* ill the u™ I 

3ES“9i<*~«» rn •ISiSSXiB *?* >jC sats 

P e pribriftM gift Of 1 Hevcn^tcUcd dwrlN^ ^ la r,lild|? jft iupatr iusiei-^, \ 

SSfi^SLla 


•“ 01 “" •***•+** aasg jffi,^ ■ astern 


Th VhI -1 

KtLbjOct of |h« gift 
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S t Z ^ U T u ^ *“» of a., imegnJutly flo^S 

syrlS “ ld “»*“« of the pentagonal 

of the mil a sx- nielS wf hw 5 a *?V u * the EttoS bar 

Of aix-lesvod 7f2 a (t fa *^ * carved in a lattice trmwry 

“ *'™? c *t"» i£*Z£££$S!!£ ^fSS^Ti 

G2Sh?|foSr X S* frVi *'■“ 

a KsJn hk riShl 1 th0 ^.PfastaJine Yakuba holds 
Close to h? H iff* r 4 1 | r !!IJ '| th'-- end of his waistband in his left 

^Sm Sf^r 18 the ™‘ ******* of «•« ^airs which lead 
cXi .V Most of the carving on the right door past is destroyed. 

the YiS^S faSti *"* ^ h* above 

inscription 19 T^ ?- ' ^ " ,4tters elft *Iy msemhle those of 

ZZ!£Z : Waning is worn away ; the few letter* that 


«> 






ft* * *' ^ ^ftrfar 


(?) 


£Snitr^ 

*tr ^sRr 


pjj la t ittn 

The middle railing and Yak s ha made hy ■ -.. and WandaM* 

”lwS«. *°o. ■• is * l:™’* pl “ b ‘ 

5?Hpj«ia3r£^-£ 

.^^ESSSSSS 


iir'Jtti “SU stssfafCBSiS: ■»•*■k-»™. n- u ™ a. 

pdlarjj n re l 1 « M< l J ^I aH . ithoQt J ^j n ^J ht t ^P tlo “ ™ **• given jmeh aa 

1 H to bi wLrnm TL B " V _V V “ * V}* ^ br tho 

miluig or PciMiWfti niA n Ytth&n Etnm tk!? *1^°** ^ Afe * nudtllfl 

rail wT«d on the w*|| by the rid* of *£„ **" t T jTi tl r 3fi $h» Wt of 

g* Mu* at tho*|xrtwbi^IhortepaWn ^ » *r "f 4 ^ “ ft" f P™ *‘J*h 
%nre» ki] the BfaiSwt .top*, - ^ ' Th * fl ^ ra ^cmblo tL XaJfcdA* 
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outstanding belt supported on rafter ends. Above this belt on each 
in ^ two P*H**ra pilasters in SiitakniSd styles with reversed 
bell-shaped rather than pot-shaped animal capitals. On the 
capital of the left pilaster are two bulls seated back to back the 
left pillar has two horses similarly seated and the third pillar has 
two elephants. On the third pillar to the west of the arch ore two 
bulls, one of them broken, on the fourth pillar arc two timers, and 
on the west pilaster are two animals whose heads arc broken 
fklween each pair of pf&an below is a relic-shnnc in half relief! 
shaped much like the relic-shrine in the chapel Over each rt-lic- 
Rhnne ,s a band of rail, and over the rail are small ho rae-shes- arches. 
Hound the rehc-shrme and the small arches is beautifully executed 
nttice work of various design* On each side of the* main arch 
between it and the- nearest pillar and on a level with the animal 
capital is an erect cobra with expanded hood Over the main arch 
nse throe bands of moulding, each standing out further than the band 
12™!”, , “ hands lire plain except that out of tho middle Ism. I 

A v thc eilds 0t , r( ?*-eut rafter*. Over the third l and is a small 
rad Above on each aide of the peak of the great arch, a re two smaller 
arches, and between each pan of arches are broken figures of m en 
and women Above are two small hands of rail tracery. and in the 
upper band four n.muto arohea In the side walls of the recess in 
front of the chapel face which are almost entirely broken away a!- 0 
broken arches and other traces of ornament, * /' 

Cave XIA\ is dose beyond cave XVIII and heW b,„ _ 

•» F- earth end “iTstaR 

90 Jocketl with etoneK, thnt it enn tie only ciiten-doittihg It in 
a dwelling-cave for monks and is the oldest in the oroun It k 
ju three parts, a veranda, a hall, and six cells. The hntlls I i ; W j 
14- deep. «l ta IThigh. I„ ». ^ ***"*. 

walls are two cells, or six cells in all. Over the ,rw. , r , „ 

is a horse-shoe aroh and between each pair of arches l a ^m^rf 
rail tracery one foot broad, carved in,the ordinary style J„ T ! * 

the space between the side-cells where it, is wavim/ ‘ l i ,i Pt 
about 6' 4" broad and T 2* deon - Jill ,,f tu„. * ll °' , cells are 

earth. The benches, if there arc benches Ire hid lii l iri ? 1 

H«I f , for Uni oiont. polo or Jg? * '• earth. 

of the cells are grooved. 2' wide, aod about ff ' hi ’ J ? qi”™'"! 8 
of the hall and cells arc well chiselled and the'wi i , ^ 
accurate and highly finished: The gateway of the bin- C , Vl ork h 
broad and on either .side of it U a window w ri i Jl1 , ls fcfl t 

On tho opporofflof IJwristo 1 '?“*» WO*. 

The letters in this, which u the ol, let of M«k&tX. m *** *““■ 
cut, anil except a slit in the first letters of I ti c 1 P tl " flii . «ru well 
well preserved; setters of both hues the whole is 

Tranaeripl, 

n 

KJ ireepr ^nrirrSoT ^ 

Sanitrit. 

[^] 3m=T *i5Pnt^r 
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, - TVuBitoiuB, 

When Krishna of tic SatavilSmi family was king [this] cave 
fcgjg jSfo '*y the great Snumuu minister, 1 (on) inhabitant of 

The veranda b 16' broad and 4' 2* deep, anti its ceiling in about 
* 1-mei- than the hall ceiling. In front of the veranda are two 
pUawtere and two pillars, eight-sided in the middle of the shaft 

lr i ft T . npiW - }^ n ' in the style found at UiimU in 
Kathiawar and at Udayagin m Orissa. Along the tops of the pillars 
ruiisn belt of rock dressed like a beam of timber, and over the beam 
the roof stood out, but is now broken. This cave the oldest an-l 
one of the most interesting in the group, h lieing rapidly destroyed 
by water and earth. Steps should if possible betaken to dear out 
the earth in front and make a fresh channel for the stream which 
at present find# lU way into the c&ve* 

Cfrt-'J XX is to the left of cavo XVIK on a fifteen feet higher 
love], and approached from cave XVIU by a staircase of nineteen 
irokiQ stops. Ah noted above, the mil jug 1V>|- this staircase in cut 
in the front wall of cave XVIIJ. beginning from the left of the 
doorway. Tins cave seems to have been more than once altered 
It was originally Ilk. the third cave, a huge dwelling for monks' 
with a central hall, 45 deep and 41 broad, six cells in the right 
find m the left side walls, and probal.lv as many in the lock wall 
With a bench all round in front of the cells. The inscription 
in the hack wall oi the veranda recording the excavation sava 
that this cave was begun by an ascetic named Bopaki, that it 
loug remained unfinished, and that it was completed by V&u 
the wife of a general named Bhavagnpa, and given for the use of 
monk* in the seventh year of Gotanfiputra Yajnssri SiitakamL 1 
lb., usual practice in excavating caves was to complete the work 
so far as it went If this practice was followed m the present 
case Bopaki must have finished the veranda and the doorway and 
done some catting inside, while Bhavagopas wife must have done 
the cells and the had. JJhavagopa’s wife does not aeetn to have 
finished the work.* The I cndi along the left wall is still rough 
and probably the fifth and sixth ceils in that wall were left 
unfinished, as the work in them seems to be later. About four 
centuries after Bhavagopaa wife completed roost of the cave, the 
Iwck wall seems to have been broken down and the cave cut deeper 
into the hill. The lii)e between the rfrigiiml ceiling and the ceilum 
of the addition shows that the addition is 40' Jong, of which Is 6" is 
in the present hall an-l the rest has been nfied osa Mahrlyan* shrine. 
In the addition two cells jrei» cut in the right wall and the fifth and 
sixth cells in the right wall left incomplete by Bhavagopas wife were 
improved. This appears from the style of their doorways which in 


■Sranift™ 1 * a ttrrm n«hl to [ncui a fln-lilhiat monk. Till! title mah.imcila fSamikHt 
Itoupkst with Snmw Hutu to allow that like A-„U'. , M „mma 
maiuimiita hn ™ the tumiaUr for religion. Otherwim It HiH hia inj|iruTi«l;|« that a 
.Vr&nEtNA conlJ be apreat miniulcr. I * l * 

I'Thia. like huerrotiou 20, abowa that the nra NiiiJt lm» rmaiatj n-- »- - 

duruip tint lout two thuusD&d ytare. > H™ bilow p. $ 97 . gB1 

1,23-75 . r 
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alight! v different from the style nf the doorwpya of the other old ceJU, 
Ill the hack wall aahme was made a little to the right of the mickle, 
with two Cells one op its leit and one oil its right. It is in two parts 
a trn hhtiffani or inner shrine and a porch or talari. The shrine is 14 5 
bnwl 14 deep, and 1 a' 4’ high, In tho back wall of the .shrine is a 
coloswd Buddha, 10 high and 4' across the shoulders, seated on a 
Jion-throne in tlie teaching position his feet resting on a small altar 
or dais. On either side of the imago the hack of the throne is 
ornamented with the usual sculpture of elephants, above them 
imaginary' horned lions or Sdrdulaa with riders, and above them 
cixic<n hies swallowing water-fowl, and ubove the crocodiles a Nagnnlja, 
Buddhas face is surrounded by an aureole. In the side walls, on 
Buddha s left and right, is a Hy-whisk hearer 8 ' S’ high The left 
«v-whisk bearer has matted hair with n relic shrine on the middle 
of the foreheik. In his left hand lie holds a lotus stalk and in Ids 
right hand a tly-whisk. The right flv-wMsk hearer haa a crou p nn 
his head his left hand rests on his waistband, and his ri-ht 
hand holds the fly-whisk. They are both Bodhlsattvaa .Uwvc 

o? L th“ T / lni1 !lts v ’ f< - % towards Buddha. The .] ( >or 

oi the ahrme which is graved and plain, is 4 ' 3 " broad and S' G" 

jngh. The porch m front of the floor has a floor about two feet 

®*? 16 - 4 d T r *. The t P orcl1 13' ID' broad, 10' G" deep 
mid 1 „ .) high In its back wall on each side of the doorway « 
the figure of a fiudhuattva W ,V high. Bet], hive matte I W „ i 

tkhtW l or abayamttdrd with a rosary i„ So 

ii^ht haurl The left Bodhujattvahokls a lotua stalk in 1 >i ■ 3 f^ i i 

of which the top aud til slower part ail IruL.-n ; rf,- i-i-ht Bodhlsattv'i 

holt IS L1L Fi I - 1. if. 1m m I « W« 1 .. . 4... 11 . .. -JL i a ! . o DWIIIlSUttl ti 


holdsiuhi. L-ft hniifl « h* st i k T.SVi , ,f TT? 

arfhtajttvo. . cmrM.1 uk fi^yb woh hollfK fl' 1 '' 1 

an.1 loaf ta his right l«d orfU his l5M* &.tdJhST 
mstorial To th, right 4 

wait grid, and ntftf.J? i. rutut.l ^ W «* ^ ** tipp^i 

^ n ;F S5 k«pt bn ntin p, an*! un tkn totw y.r hiu froiyfc of the ^ 

tttslir and round hut feat, fjSmpA fiawVn art Amw., wthi. 

lwJm the coniff ofthod^, Bjl d al tho fotaad ??»•'« are 

«atU«a wherever they find a tutfe# pi** l ^SL vT **. 01 guardianIMhi- 
{“?' wl10 or ferryman, that la n Ko]i l t vcMt„ K A < \^ *er»i»t or 

* fljT*re»*rih*nn«*lftYndhi.iui.ri^ ^ ,,”* 1 ***** “ n , Fi| Vg» c[r«o 

trj ttiQjnM | ia . rnih a^rl never to V, it/i,'* UtJ * Hover fa vktAl 

“ Kkld to b* Natuta tho fourth Of the to , tI, 1 c r [gbt of flu.ftU^ 

^^lh eVa V rr>th * r : ritLt to the ]*ft 

■Tbd tbit womEin tit ‘IXf-nopAili tj 3V w i f , t ^ | |, i»Hvm u Bhlin* th# (riaji t Pinaiifcv 

ii Ariuna and the' umalt fimlwj , H „ r it J '[■ The Ifadhiuttn^H 11 w, 

the atirinc llM lieM TJlt *+«* •* SlZlVMSJrf 

d«]y B (rfem lluwtrt, liishtfS lU „ r * fl JP m( T lltld M^ Ha cotnak U* ' 

Bc jJ hit L-J,^ ? dlt * CQcflBiiiit Utd ni| ! , ^ 
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five feet high. Iler nose eyc3 and brow have been broken and 
repaired with the same sticky 'material as the mule figure, She has a 
curious Mb' headdress like that worn by some sixth century figures. 
In her right ear is a large round earring and in both her hands 
she holds a garland. A robe falls from the waist to the feet The 
male and female figures are probably of Manmwi who made this 
shrine 1 and her husband, or they may lie .Mamma s mother and 
father.^ All these figures appear to have been formerly smeared 
■with oil, and as they have a second coating of smoke their orna- 
manta are greatly dimmed. In the right and left walls of tile porch 
are two cells, one in each wall, probably for the use of the 
worshipping priest or for keeping material* used in the worship. 

In front of the porch are two pillars and two pilasters. The 
Ornament of the pi%ters and pillars Is the same as that of several 
Ajanta pillars of the fifth or sixth century. Tin- pillars are about 
three feet square helow and in the square faces circles arc can ed 
holding crocodile or elephant months with leafy tails and lotus flowers, 
and round the circles rows of lotus Mowers with leaves. Above 
the square section is a rounded shaft about two feet high with two 
circular belts of leaves and lotus flowers, anil above is a third belt 
of hanging rosaries divided by half lotuses and water-pots with 
leaves. Above these circular belts is a rounded myrobalnn capital 
with rich leaf-like ornaments at the comers, and a lotus flower in 
the middle of each face. Above the lotus is a plain plate oil which 
a beam rests which stands out in a bracket about a foot deep. The 



. _ _ pH deepened 

when the shrine was made. This altar is not exactly in front of 
the shrine, hut is as nearly as possible at the same distance from 
the two side walls. It seems unconnected with the shrine, and 
corresponds to the place assigned, to the wooden stools or bdjitths in 
Jaina temples in Giruar and .Satninjaya on which small images are 
placed for visitors to worship on great days when it is not possible 
for all to worship the ini aero in the shrinn* 


rorship the imago in the shrine,* 

The hall has eight cells in the side walls though one of them, the 
second in the right wall, is not a cell but an excavation with 
no front. The bench along the right wall has been dressed and 
finish^ L while half of the left wall bench has beuo drcsa&d but the 
oihrr half towards the door Lh unfinished* 


Except the sixth and seventh cells, counting from the shrine in. 
the left wall, the cells have no benches, In front of the fifth sixth and 
seventh cells in the right wall a line of four different sized circles or 
chaki'ag arc cut in the floor. Thev have recently been used to grind 
grain on, but arc not modem as they are higher than the rest of the 
floor Their original use was perhaps connected with the drti or 
wavingof lights round the image of Buddha. At present the Nepiilcso 
Buddhist light-waving ceremonies consist of three parts, The 
officiating priest first strikes the bell; he then pours water from an 
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»p te^XlV. earthen pot ui four circles which may not l»e crossed Indra Brabtnil 
Places of interest. Mabwvara, After the four rings of water have Wn 

Kasik, f^rjLT h 1 fi 11 ts , 0n ? 1 i s J5 ft shful’ler A Itcavy wooden pole and 
PisJa-Louji the lower end with his right hand strikes the nolo with 

,W.Vi ‘.Hi ■««« <+*■ “miA ndlal j.niiMrajtSSaJwB 

The entrance into the hall h hy a tar-e mvmvod Ainr«. s' *" 

iSS^SSSns 

hsmskut and is the most modern of the Nisik cave ?nWir>tions 

6t *a. it i* «n a * 1 «u„ t : 

S ' ,. V? '"Pfi“ eJ to n-fer to tho cell. But a. tho 

Tra rificrijii. 

[t3 i<Mf^ 

*“ rf * f—c 

in its loft onV™tl. J “^iA 0 ’^S 11 ' * H1 ' » toll 

pillar* am] two attached thtZu > -fi t vtranda arc four 
plain in the iSltakarni pot-capital jjtvle. P | tlaiB an 

like a beam of timber Trusts on tiu. * J lliT ! l l , roc ^ dressed 
beam ihe rwk roof overhangs about rh? ^t® ^ at ^ allfl over the 
and third pillars, facing the main door l"/** 1 Jvtwt en the second 
court 3010" broad and T ft- ( £ ep J n 7 1,: ' a ‘ I to a 

veranda-floor. Along the veraniffw i I0 1 , low '^ than the 
of upright W aboft eight St SSl H ^ is * *■» 
wait o the court, which is now broken, to C a^?Xl “ ^ J * ft 

way, above the left side doo^^JthXft t{ & ? main ,{wi " 

It is blackened by smoke and is nnt „ u Jii -Inscription 24 

well cut and eajy re *$ ] "* * not **“, Uit the letter are 

m a l™'’ 1 1& siift t 

__ *»" 

iT=— 

“ , “* r “ “»!«•«. c^ssa-aiT 
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rranmiton^ 

of TK^iSS** ™f‘ ° n ^ Grat 4*7 of the third (3) fortnight 
K& i^ “J the «'■“«• ( 7 ) J»*r ^ the Dit,3ns 

Kmg ly .rd Ynjuji 6atatarni T son of Ctuttaini [the nift ofl « 
f*™“S™' a ! ’> t y^n, the Mahisfnipatiit, 8 the wife of the 
j^_at TODiiimndor ni,chief RJinva^opa of the Kanaka family 
had paraed [to the cavo which wa*] 
Vi! u 1 m ardT 11 ’ -f' V tIlC ll,0l lc »* «“ fiaii (by 

_ ™* i ™&■ “j «» ^ 

'fhiH cave was nittil lately occupied by a VairiijH who walled of 

& ff.TXl'r 4 r v"'^ wJS»-i*Sb 

1883 by „ Koli I„r hj motnyf H “ ™ Imnteri 111 J » ra “ r ) 

In honour of the colossal Buddha which is locally worahilW « 
IJliarnuirum, a We fair, attended by about liOO pcrJoS froSSLS 
and the surrounding villag es, h held L the third S" |£“ 

1 RfAit ukvntt. 

*%£ “wrrlmi to Prikrit i,W 

S^Xi*** ■* vssun^s 

Wife 1 f»f‘ tho° L (San!kr ’ t Ud ETlMni th( 

iay, »*"*■*•"“■* th- V T^n\ 

TSft25SS-25! K"jr !sr“ rS“2r SE* 1 "^* “■ 

V^J, thex of *13? t*lj 
qiLknem. Tu Wliat the du*» wt™,™ :i * 5 10 ™™ 0 P«n to the monk* of the fom? 

wiiith the cavb wm dedicated to S ’,-^1 n °V*| CflJ- 11 . prot^bly refer? to tho cl*y otl 

this «c 0 ‘ L V 0 hk *," f , th . 1 ‘ L f ' > l lr ^ lt '^^ %C. 

■.ppoanacc taken m ciMioPctiuD with^Lljn adiurnTn^™ 111 ^“ c,a4f f™m its 
by the aula of thci latciray of Vl l r'i btepi mtl a railing 

»taml» near the riiL.r id jfSlf Ie ^, ^ tilts cave. A rab&i tUtui 
“ fl **rvijM mast bo ttts aaim; bj^ ^tho^iS? **" J St f fr " ,n Uio position 
the steps slow distinctly tltslTilvTw^ cf , XVflJ. Again 

for nuking stcpn by the Hi do Hlf«l^■i. vvti^ HISliO ? 1 o ^ cinn . 110 there wm mj reitiw.Ti 

with the cHamoter of the milin ■ And th^ 1 * 3 ? this ituicnptloii, ^uinj^red 

» *» fi-fhw % wtltL 


Ftiir* 
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Wnda-Uru Cine, 
Car# XXL 


CnreZm 


Cave XXJII, 


(July- August) when boys dressed in girls* clothes dance to a d™«» 
ajwwmpamment and men beat sticks and blow shells Booths an I 
atalLs are set up at the foot of the hill. * md 

in 'ST *7 « 4m 

uuV- “T"' 1 ’° “s*- £*&^“e“h/U,d*tb *^.is 

and in places difficult C H P™ 1 13 

seem to show that it was used as a dw u" Ia ™ c door 

deep and 5' V broad, and the doorway 2' broad” The h T f ** 9 8 ! 

^rsrc“ Hri 

.^S'JX L™„f *& zi h Jr r- tr ”■ «■'» 

which have fallen from atones 

same levol, fa’Slw'lIv/^ ’jJJJjJ jJJL 1 *®- ™’| on tl» 

were originally five or Six small ll r <HflJjn " sfj Ow that there 
in front.* Tilt find probably %£££? “ v «.«» mfc™ 
veranda; the secoruf probably consisted n ? ®f Vfi TJ 1 ** 1 ®°* edl and 
* «ll »-',l » 1'olf coif; tin- &Lr““oSw “r ^ 
cells; an.i the fourth, of a veranda two iSu of * v «wwln and two 
for* portiUona of th« <l„0llw'.cav“ a tlf? 1 * h |‘ lf ,«“• The 
and the whole made into & hrJL ; rr , „ i \ '* : ™ broken down 
of the old dwelling caves can stU? be Ift ,’ l ’“K the marks 

Mahayana sixth century shrines h.J., i 11 111 ceiling. Three 
of the hall, and images hare been carv-T 1 * llin< * c *° oack wall 
Except in the first shrine this mJSSL the %valL 

tho work m eaves IIXV, an d XVI Kti,^ 18 ltett « r than 
__!__ 1 rocecduig from right to left 


1 Thu corner wag left braitM if U j^.1 . -- 

5W ta *"“ “ x * ’ “ J « %W«tStttU« 
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li«a(l to foot, nnn ! a' across the should*!*. * - 4 n " h fr ? ll l 

%*st ^ iSeSw* wsr, 2^3 

K- « T te.‘t£,r rt sbJSr r . h “!r ten " s ,w “? «* ■£ 

fijUfcr rlnjJr Ho'1™ *Hr \T“ r T™*™’ a ^cklace, ami 

spK^s • ■ ; 

right image are broken. On c :j- f \ * *cet of tho 

■mill BoSaiino me over the ottor l’J* K»h“ •“..‘ , ”“®' *? th ”* 

&% 3 a^fiS 4 ^ 3 SrSPar£ 

bXa POSl ” “ «*”** **W of SuSttri*S.K 

The pqrch is 12 Lroflri 4* dettj arid ^ i # 1 ■ j t . l . 

™»’lX flm %» f 

podboa (ind in the right haii.5 a lotus huV ttJ “L 010 1 b |*» 1 *>jff 



sssssassss^^^ss 

fSSW&A"*?; MSS 

P^t#ip 

Brtm.tb.md nil nXhi„„d ^“SSS 

stwtfcfca jafta “t s* 

Jtj-lc. Abort the pillars, node, 11 ,e Ln;„- ^ *Jj“' “ JP' *•*• 
Itggtd Bgurtt of bud,Um onJ ™ e Ul,„ & e ' td,™ !! ftX 
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sattvft ils liy-whisk bearer. Unlike the five Dhyini Buddhas 
of Ncp4J these figures are not all in different positions. The 
middle and the end figure* are in tho teaching attitude, while the 
snjcond and the fourth are in the pruhndau-mt tnmlrd. Outside of 
the porch in each of the aide walls was a standing Buddha 4‘ high 
in a recess, and over each three small sitting Buddha#, The right 
standing figure has disappeared. The chief image in this shrine 
is worshipped and ornamented with silver. Ho is believed to be 
. Ehislmia the teacher of the Kurus and is supposed to be teaching 
the row of small Buddhas on the inner face of the veranda. 

As is shown by marks in the roof, the second shrine has been 
made from an old dwelling cave which consisted of a veranda, a 
middle room, a cell, and a half cell. The wkhlle room had on the 
right a licncli which still remains. All other trace* of the room 
have disappeared. Of the cell, the front wall and part of the left 
wait are broken. The rest of the cell has been deepened into a 
shrine. The shrine is T S* broad, 6' G" deep, and T high. In the 
back Wall 1* a teaching Buddha .V high and S'3’across the shoulders, 
seated on a lion-throne with ornamental Luck. On either side of 
the Buddha is a fly-whisk bearer. V 9" high, his hair in the matted 
coronet style and an aureole round his face. The bearer to the 
right of Buddha lore a relic-shrine entwined in his eorom t of hair 
Ill his left hand he holds a fly-whisk and in his right a lotus stalk* 
The left figure has an image of Buddha in his coronet of hair a 
fly-wlmk in his right hand, and a blown lotus stalk in hi* left 
Above each a heavenly chorister flies towards Buddha with a 
gurlimrI, In tilt right wall is a seated teaching Buddha +' 2' htoh 
and 1'9" across the shoulders. On either aide was a r| v-whrek 
bearing Rodhisattva smaller than those on tho back wail of which 
the ngdit figure alone remains. Above it u small Brdhisattva n Umt 
1 4 high sits on a throne with an ornamental Luck mid rests his 
to.rt on mi altar. He bows to Buddha with both hands. Hi, cloth 

9S V 0n ^ ia S 6 ® flhoulder, his hah- rises in matted circles 
and hm face is surreunded with an aureole. Above the BodhisattS 
to the left of Buddha, is a seated t figure of nearly the same sine, the 

STlhn hTw ^ 1,6 “ t °r kTU > t tm thl head like 

Buddha. wear* oarrmgs and brackets and Iiilh ui, aureole 

Below the feet of Buddha are two deer and between the deer is the 
Buddhist wheel or dharmachaktu. By the side of .-ach !w r in u 
recess is a male and female figure, prebahly the husband and ifj 
who paid for the carving of the sculpture. On tho left wall “ 
three rows with two seated Buddhas in each rew 
inches high, the head surrounded with an aureole. 

The half coll of 
what looks like an 

ih. broken Isisc ha alone loft, The back wn n 

has been deepened and oriiftfiionusl I»v a tt-firiito i! i L C ”? 

tw™! fcC U, feet toby' £ ,l faSHF gtol« 

1 4 across the shoulders. On either i ’ , “ n,l 'l 

in a Saasanian cap flies towards liii *i *i 11 curly haired angel 
«U the left of f*»« ,l.r» f«t 

h >-"»■ ^«’3Tu#JSS5SaS6 


ars 

?i twenty 


the same dweding cave hod along tho left wall 

t £ M **&*»■« "•«, 


recess 
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r r bSldVrde^^rir'4'¥T°T 4 *r°2f t the third *rfne, 

»isafe?lrffiSW«3s 

i^ilsSS?^ 

The entire ima-c is surro^fcll ^ ft h T <1 °2 llw . ' Vl *^.an.L 
hint four fhnires each r > lii t ^ -* U aUlX< i e ’ 9 n e *th er aide of 

over the other. The lowest ou erL^ - u ' 0n ° n e 

to the vwitor^ j i m si'le la Ijrokcn, The iiutos 

with Mh^a„^ t ft„ e S^ <£?»“*• « a»‘op* BodhiStea 

tmidKRBSttBSG 

$ &sg£ s £g 5£aa«$ 25 

Slti^vith i'intj’in fcjjh 

her right han<l *7„t « ™ T *‘ .. &h ° ho , lf|s ‘ m 



Imntfi, rnis^l SSiE?"* h “ 

knee, ' e lx,th hft,lda of tHc ll Pl»r figure rest on her 

u7 w U'llI Has a simitar large central standing Bodhisattva S' 9 ’ 

&££S££S%&t$SS 

S' j“ r ^>' i “«• w.khr^g 

%£ 'r srsf «= 

*'*2 ? w * 
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^eftriaga crown, earrings, anil necklace. Her right hand rests on 
tier knee and holds a round fruit Like a hijontiH ; her left band 
holds a lotus bud with stalk. The third from below is a second 

E oddees without any ornament Her hair is piled m matted cirdcs P 
er right leg is raised and her left leg crossed in front. She rest* the 
elbow of her right hand on her right knee, while the hand is raised 
in the blessing position and holds a rosary \ her left hand rests on 
her left knee and.holds a half-blown lutim The next Lh a similar 
sized figure of another goddeaa She aits cross-legged and wears 
her hair in matted coils ; she has no ornaments Inner right hand, 
resting on her knee, is a Hjorum and in her left hand, also resting 
on her knee, Is a lotus hud with a stalk. 

The images to the visitor's left of the chief figure are, at the top 
a sitting Bodhisottvo* with the right knee raised and the left Ivg 
crossed in front. wears lvis hair in nmtted circles and has no 
ornaments. Hin right hand holds a bijorum and rests on his right 
knee; the left hand rests on the left knee and holds a l it us 1>y the 
Jstalk, The next figure is a goddess whose hair is drawn up In 
nmtted coila She has no ornaments and sits cross-leggijd. Her 
right band, which is raised above the elbow, proli&hly held a tnj&nim 
and her left handholds a lotus by the stalk. The second from below 
is tlie figure of a goddess in a similar position, except that &ho holds 
a lotus stalk in her left hand and a Lot us bud In her right. These 
goddesses are different forms of Tara Devj. 


The shrine door b 2' 7" wide and .V 7 1 high, In the right walk 
to one leaving the doorway, is an image of Buddha 3 F high, sitting 
on the usual rich-backed lion-throne with an aureole round his bice. 
Above on either side is a Hying angel with bouquets of flowers. 

Next, in a recess with three arches, under a large central arcli, 
a teaching Buddha, 2 3 1 ' high, seated on a plain hacked lion-tlimMe, 
rests his feet wn a lotus. His head is sniTcmnded by an aureole, 
AI Hive, on either side, an angel flies to biro with garlands. On either 
aide m a tty whisk Ijearor. Tho one to tin? (visitor s) left of Buddha 
liasu tlir^tasselleKl crown, long curly hair flowing over Ids neck, 
nml bracelets and armlets. His right hand holds a ily-whisk and 
hw left rests on his waist, The bearer to the left of Buddha ha* 
™ hair nt a matted coronet and hm no ornament He holds a lotus 
hud with stalk In his left hand and a fly-whisk in his right This 
group Is well curved, and is the host proportioned of all the Ndsik 
Mmmyaiia or later sculptures, 

ext in the left wall r>f the hall is a group of five fimircs. In 
the middle is a teaching Buddha seated on »Wb throne with 
an aureole round h» face and his feet resting on a lotus. On cither 
side is a Bcxihisrittva, his hair in matted coils in which a relic-Mirhui 

i E h cil h0fifl 11 n .v-whiak in hb right hand. The I,-ft, 
BcKlhisattva holds a narrow necked jug or cWw in hb loft hand, 
and the right figure a lotus but] with stalk 
the side of each Bbdhisatfcva is 
larger than the right. 

throne 1 baBinldhasuited on a baric Ir*. 

a b tlireo figures, a teaching Buddha seated 


in hm left hand. By 
a standing Buddha, tho left figure 









DcctmJ 


nAsxk. 


OOCJ 



i n the? tniddlo with a fly-whisk bearer on either sides. Nftst is n 
figures, of Buddim 3‘ lon|{ lying on liis right side on a U^l or </dtK, 
liin lififid resting on a cushion. This k not like the figure of the 
dead Buddha at Ajmitfl and elsewhere, and soeriLs to be a dut-Tun" 
Btiddha v s 

Close to the left of this large irregular hall was a dwelling cave 
consisting of n cel t and a veranda The cell had a Bench round 
the three aides, which hits Iseen cut away. Tiie Iwick wall of the 
cell has been broken, the cell lengtliened within anil the whale, 
except the old veranda, made into n shrine. In the middle of 
the I sack wall is a large teaching Buddha, G' 2" high by 2' 11" 
seated on a ricM^kcd' throne. On each side of him, instead of 
fly-whi.sk bearere, are two -standing Bodliisattviis whose lower parts 
have been broken. Eucli lias the hair coded in matted circles, but 
wears no ornaments. In the matted hair of the Bodhkattva on 
tin* left of Buddha Is a relie-slmnc, and iit the hair of the right 
JBodhi.sattva a small Buddha. The left figure held ^something, 
ty rhapn a fimver, In his right han'l, which is broken. The right 
figure holds a rosary in his right and a lotus hud with stalk in his 
bit hand. Jfext to the BcslliLsattvaa on each shle L*r a standing 
I'hnliiha, slightly larger than the Bcdliisattvas, In tho right and 
left, walls are two Buddha and Bcklhisattva groups similar to those 
on the l>ack wall, the only difference being that the Bodhisattvo* 
liokl a tly-whkk in their right hands. Further in flunk OH 
the right side, are three smidl .iitting Badelhas ill the teaching 
attitude. 
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Close 1 m 3 voiifI is a ruined eelbriirin 13 protsatdy originally a dwelling- 
enve of one cell. In tho kick wull is a feacfujig Buddha seated 
ou the UHiul rich-backed throne with on aureole round liis head and 
a fly-whisk bearing Bodbbattviip on each side. The lower parts 
of all three are broken. Above each Eodliisattva is a mmll Buddha 
seated ou n lotus. In the right wall is a Buddha, the lower part 
o£ which has Itecn broken oil Al>ove, on either side, Is a mjihD 
intake of Buddha Hitting in a lufcua The left wall is broken. Near 
tho top of thi- left wall of tho old cell is a small group of a seated 
teaching Buddha in tho centre, and a ily-whisk bearing Bodhisattva 
on each side. The right wall of the old cell is broken but portions 
of two figures remain. In the left wall of the old veranda near the 
roof is a sued] group of a teaching Buddha sitting on a sola, with 
ins feet resting on a lotus. On either side a fly-whisk bearer stands 
on a lota*. At the extreme outer end of this group is a small 
kneeling figure probably of the man who paid for the carving of the 
group. 

Further on h a broken excavation which eonaiated of a cel! and 
a veranda. For twenty-eight yards further the rock is not suited 
for excavation, ami seems to have been blasted, Next is the begin¬ 
ning of a dwelling cave, which, as the rock is bad, has come to look 
like a nut am I cavern. But inscription 24 m itw front wall showy 
that it was once a cave. 

The in script ion 1 a in four or five lines, the first throe clear, tho 
fourth dim, mid the fifth loat; 


ImcripiUn 25 . 
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HJ ftr4 VRf ^fftwlS^trc 
ft] w ^ CRcnq^r 1 g zm $ 5 
ft] Tf-^ prr 1 ijqqsir fur 

ft] ^nlrf F? [FfcjrJ^ft Rf ***** ■ 

ScmatfiL . 

ft] itaLWfr ^n%sV|5rFT riN^- 

[\] w- \ r 

ft] ^rTFri J£i^R «TWT 5Z' 

ft] Fi Frrnfap^j fs. 

TniH4tutif?*i + 

On the 6th day of the 4th fortnight 0 f die winter month* m 
the year l of the illustrious King Puiunmi, non of VisishtM; 
on the aforesaid day this wm done hy the KutHnitifa (plough, 
man) Dhanoma with his Mother and fctber and with.... ,7. 

Close Wood tho last broken cave is somethin" which look-, 
like another excavation. ° 1CJI lool ' s 

Cave XXIV., about forty yardn further to the left was an old 

wS b ^i < S?i ft tW i° P?i rtSr a VCTO1,(,a wi*b two colls la its kick 
rf:J“ ihclefteadoi the veranda wan a half cell which probably 
had a scat, I he rightedI was larger than the left one. In the frout 
of the veranda a band of rock, drowse. I lik-,. » h,™. t i- f Iro . 

WrortcdonwoodKiiiJIm rS«ttdlwS.?‘,T^';"“” ,eto 

?“ «» f "»»f e» Wtmoatcr^Lm uiSSSX 

carved trident, with rampant timers ins ton.) nfT™. '^eimously 
the secr.iv, I h broken. On t rfSftf \ ^ T . ht fncc » f 

with a rider sitting Wk to back - the FnnwT i *" lw f, ll is ors t-nch 
first. The beam or.ds“up™rt a It of ^ *££** like 

about sis ineties apart rafters stand nut } U it * ° U ■ le t ^ h0 ^ r ? wli icli 
frieiic about two feet brood consists or a ci itr-dZ A *i? ve n 

and two side belts of tracer y The W. r j 1 o ^ 11 0ltt a *°° fc t>rM ^ 
animals galloping to war. is deleft esch {? a f 0 ? of niucfl worit 

ft. anm], S 8™ *w Wand it Awaog 

™ ^ /Atteteaaaitt 

iflri’sLt [* h. 

s^nl . r ll ‘ tho tc *' h H ewy 1,0 Umax/tlmm „ 

J*™ which ii^hT^nUnsry°i"a^’for th'’^W closely like- the latter 

a^'sSKSs&s"^ "'■ u *• ' ssvfsss 


T _ ■ r - r ■ V IJ3 

ltuk'npdrjrm mil tlnmiirif purr<f v , 

♦ TV *? Df “ l «t- m -” M H“* nwrilit 

'1* r "i “*• “■> s.-s - 


^iwayis* s, ““" 
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laces of the uprights being carved apparently with lotus ilower* 
fhe upper belt of tracery is a scroll of half lotuses about four inches 
bro«4 divided by lily heads or lotus seed vessels. On the side wall 
iu the left or cast comer is a horse with the face of a woman, who Ls 
embraced by a man who rides the horse. Concspontlinrr to this figure 
on the right end is a tiger, and a little to the right is a broken animal 
At the right end of the beam is an owl, and jin front of it a small 
mouse. In wlmt remains of the luck wall of the veranda, in the 
sjmcc Irtsfcvoen ihn floors of fclio two ccll% is inscription £lj. It Ls 
well preserved and the letters are large, distinct, and well cut: 

Trtumri\pf. 

f?j ft*? 5RTfJ 5*?faefifT 

ft] 3r«r <fr- 

ft] ^ ^ ajfit’ <J*r anx 'Tff T «?Tcff- 

ft] [for] fi 1 * 3 sr&b 

fifuwkrit* 

ft] f^ff s*?r%TO*r 

ft] SSI^X^riKisiiFr q- 

[!] ^ «rci ^ qixq? ^ * tntn 

[«J [tor] 

TraAalatift*, 

lo Uie Perfect one. The [gift of a] dwd ling-cave ami two 
dstcmsof VudJiikfl (Vritlflhika) die Dnmrudnka- £Mrt, a writer* 
ijiliftUtfliit of DiMpin, Of these* [two! the next after the 
b for [the UtucBt of] my iiiother and father* 

The two cisterns mentioned in Inscription 26 most ho to the 
right Of the cave. One of the cisterns has still an inscription 
on the bock of k recess. The letters aro large, clearly cut and 
distinct, and resemble the letters of inscription 26: 


1 lira llrat twr> Ittttrt in Nt. As the third lino EmU with tiuUii mil m mrt of 
Wh*t renuurui Ilf the eocaii 4 miMiug totter )ook« like tho curv ed juttmc ij-vrt of lie 

JMfrt II BHgjgCirtCll, or * 

3 1 ei tbii inicrinttMi there ii a little wtiftlnfm uppnlimj Vwlkilm Anri 
«*™““ DamAchikn hm Jhwh taken fTnuit iku t Orient. Cmijj. 34* 343) to he the 
“«* wkJ Vndhik* on attribute of it. The Uttar form ii ui 1 to S» 
di>ri from iVNi<fhjha w iwffink in tlie r«dh of - dinrur or * Carpenter', rcflfttC- 
But vrktdhifoi i| not need in the kwh of on umriir, nor in India Lh tthury 
rrgardfcd n* jj prufeaaian vhich might be prefixed to a nmne. Ai to ranjUbifri dr 
canwjnU r, It dm ! HM uproar that riDuia &m c onw front it; the proper corruption from 
hft nuttrbta or ratthaka Rnt the wnr* Hired for carpenter in 

oon^-ln|»orary ^Vc inacriptioiis 4 iWArtfi (*» Karla inscriptirm 6 , Separate Rtmph* 
let X. of Atdubtib&al Sun-ty of Wuatem India). V*dhd* list* Lhcrriorc beta taken 
m 4 pjopey Hiving and damwhita ul ah attribute, the Utter being pro^hly tho 
name-4 netoj^f gr it ixrhapn refer* to the original rttfMence of the giver's 

rr ^ .* nut he a Suiukrittaad isjirunt form of iMmioakiua 

ujtiarntint of D*a*fk »r Dbauikdi ! Syifana and Syrian Part hi.™ wm CAlkdSkkiw 
nua<i ail niiccu^r nf thu ( wthUa may Imvo coniq from i^tiLatctu by tilt Fenian GqU 
to breach ami thADoe lettJed in Dui[iu ra. 

■ Wonl * >5 tbo test ani alo fill potthi^d npara, Alo refer, m the two diitenw 

'll tL ™" 11 P* rt of inwiplioB BCCOT 1 to mCOD that thu 

1. .f® “*? M! * owturn murnt to it ore for the ilonor"* own merit; while 

the other cistcuii ne xt to the tint, ia tor tlie merit of Uin mother utul futber 
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H] f rqfW 

L^] 31 ^ qffr 

SnmkrU* 

[' ] fo&K srarpr ^Trr^^w 

[^] tff^r 

»J “j™ - y^aa* 

ois^Llftata m t{; T- "r 

can .still be traced from the upper pit. T1!w M ^ Dal aha I« 

S^fcnS&SSffSB 

original form, tmohanffod escort bv w' uf^ X3 £ 11 * an3 115 th ^<* 
osteut by later workmen. Calc/ V ill’ % u d \~n ? v ' 01 7 B . UtniI 
bare suffered from weather .- X. and \T L„» ».' 
their general plan, but bv ndiltHr.fi™ m ' ve l«Ou altered, not in 
eleventh century * I. tbm/l, I .ft r * ■ V. 1 ^/ , J ^ ■J a,Iia ‘* about the 
on the same phm ns caves III and \ a^aln ,*£“* * c ' VIW 

Numbers if XX. ondXXllL £ oil T !<* mttnks ‘ 

altered nnd deepened aud furnished witl^ ' ^vo bw}Q 

form, which can still bo traced shows twTf?** r * ,otr original 
tjwe tug caycs. Numbers V, VI. VII w , j L /v 7 V W ° TO °. r 1 Jiw y 
dwell mg caves which in recent tim ea wT , , ‘ ^ al “ dJ 

cisterns. Numbere IV. and XXI. oro nobW V* ^ Wa lnC ° lar B» 

but either diniug-hallg or kitchens. There in^h “ nor,Jwalti ^i 
*«“ '^th a bench round thc^tl /i " *?**? °? thu 
and of these cavo 43 at Jummr is shown bv 1 ^- ,Ilipl ° L:itlfi - 

a dining-hall or mttra. Numbers XV ? , an '^cnptmn to Ijo 
T hus escept these last two which are £' i j !^ J ; ”* &*■™**■* 
three kinds, a chaifya o r chajwJ-cavo Intiautu, ° n ? 1Il! }j. eftT<3S wore of 
suites or dining-cavoa. Almost cvlt V Lto I i ‘ lwdIlI1 ff ‘Caves, and 
supply it with water. These old efafi? Stflni two 
they could be covered, and spread inside S moillhs 80 ^ 

- _ w a Jur ^ quadrangular 

^^51 Appoanto bo a mistake! for wt^-» _ . .. 

Lic^ji frontmno^d Situ. * ‘ UlQ WOfJ mt that thne havo 

„ SK LrMiaku ft ft frtr JW . \ 

itLBcnptiottfl 1 cither U&cima the writer 1 * ]n ^ Qr a fff oft*n f 0Bn i ■ 

ks sass&s; ^,^r* t—ryuoo 

L^«ea^SR®ffiassffl 53 ?SM 

^ door«o im^CVl.rin^ n . 

inxiSa'?iS{f 
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in virT rv°viv f °J fej 1 *. c [ 3te 1 riJS aro near caves II. 1 
11J. V HI. IX* XIY + and XXI, tho broken cistern of XVtl 

in front of xxm * Tbt '"i to ibo 

TWthS T bP ° WriS P7 b ! lb »J origtoaDy in tl,o old 
sf}lo. IliLso three classes of eaves and those cisterns appear to W 
tho only original excavations on the hill, 11 

Tho cavos when first finished do not seem to W contained images 

Z£j fM ‘ rhfl P a otb " fitotobfaSSs 

'IS® instead of cutting fresh caves, changed tho old 

Tt 1 11 1 " S Tu *% T ? " for * h, P- TJie images are chictly of Gautama 

ItrllMt tb0 1 ? jdl ^ VaH n Va i m P !lai nnd Padmaptni, and tho 
Jjaddhist goddess T*r*; all are in the stylo of tho northern 

T pi nf,gC3 arC f T ld in som& of t1l ° Kmihori, 

v/ J Jf*S- Eln ™ P? ves - Ia sacral of tho IvanheH and 
t.1 ura caves, with images of this doss the Buddhist formula 3WA™* 

feajte him been engraved. Though this formula nowhere occurs 
u tbu N folk mscnptions the smularity of the images shows that tho 

if Idl ^ bolo ^ gCtl ij ° the *™ wet as the later 

Buddhists of Ajnnta, Elnra, and Kunhcrl And as the formula Hko 

tlic Ullages does not belong to southern Buddhists and is common 
amirng northern Bnddbiate, there seems littlo doubt that these 
changes mark tho introduction of the form of northern Buddhism 
which is generally known as tho Malutyana or Great Vehicle. 
Inscription -3 shows that tins change was introduced about tho close 
of the tifth or during the sixth century after Christ. 

The Ndaik inscriptions hold tho first place among Western India 
inscriptions on account of their length and fulness, tho value of 
tho information they supply, and their excellent preservation. Tho 
information they give is important not only for the history of tho 
JSoy.k caves but for tho light which it throws on the paleography 
philology, history, geography, chronology, numismatics, religion, 
and customs ol Western India at the beginning of tho Christian era. 
An Anoka $ inscriptions of about H r, 240 are the oldest extant 
written records in India, they should form the basts of all Indian 
paleography. Tho characters in which tlio Anoka inscriptions arc 
written are eminently simple. After Asoka tho characters changed 
finder tho two influences of time and of place, and in soma 
cases because of tho introduction of a foreign or non-local element.® 
If these consideration* nro kept in view’ for the wholo of India 
from tho forms of the letters tho dates of inscriptions cun bo 
determined within a margin of not more than a hundred years. 
On paleographic grounds the twenty-seven Nosik inscriptions ma y 
™ gtooped into five classes*two (20 and 22) in tho first; ten 
(Hi, It), 11, 12, 13, 14, 1 (i, £G, 27, 6) in tho second; thirteen 
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s Tbifo iTLBtum hail in later Uinta been turned into a large fts.crv.nir above u tM 

9 It w to l*i iiuUxl that wbilti HU old aty|« u f kttcra may ccinlinut in i 


t a new stylo, II 


new i-tylo can never fthpeax in An old stylv. 

> Tliu cluiH» hiio Smb irrw.gfj according both to I he rtyte ud the •Ultimata 
Onto of the inscription*; ihouidcr of tho iinwipLioju in cachchH bu L riven 
BccOfuiii|j to tew iuiKpuAetJ late of each. b 
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(If), 25', 1, 2, 3, 1, 5, 21, 2-1, 17, 8, 0, 7) in the third ; one (15) 
in the fourth; and one (23) in the fifth. The two in the first 
clnss arc short inscriptions, To the ordinary observer the letters 
appear much like A *oka'a letters hut examination shows that they 
are slightly different and later, in inscription 22 the a bird strokes 
which were originally right-angled, arc obtuse-angled; the iiaim*. 
also originally right-angled, are rounded ; the letter pi, originally 
an upper and lower half circle joined together, is like a straight- 
1 jacked English £ the zigzag ra is upright; and the side strokes 
of la apd ha, which used to ho at right angles separately joined, 
are slightly curved* In inscription 20 Asoka's cornered ya ia 
rounded at tho head; and in hha, instead yf drawing a a tn,ko 
upwards from the end of the lengthened head, the head is not 
lengthened and the upward stroke forma part of tho second line. 
Neither the influence of place nor of time could alter the style of 
Asf>kn's letters within n period of at least 100 or 125 years.” Tho 
coins of the llaktrinn kings Agat bodes (n,<\ 133) end Pan taken 
(B.c. 120) show a greater resemblance to A*uW* let ters t han the 
earliest inscriptions at Nasik. In these coins the hack of j'.i has 
not grown upright; ra is still winding; and the strokes of ahira 
are still at right angles. Nrisik inscriptions 22 and 20 must therefore 
as later than either Agathoclcs (b.c. 135) or Pantaloon 
(nx„120). It probably would not be wide of the mark to aari.'n 
these two inscriptions to about U.c. 100. The differences in the 
forms yf the letters are too slight to justify a decision as to which 
of the two inscriptions is the earlier. They probably belon- to tho 
mme time. ■ 

After inscriptions 20 and 22 wore engraved a change came over 
flic characters in which the Nasrk inscriptions worn written This 
change was due not only to time, but also to the use of the 
Malwu and Upper India style, which seems to have admitted a 

Stele X I lmnl f" » Q f t tllCteUjng> ° r m,UO<h of the Irttors- i 'n this 

alylo the tops of all letters are well developed triangularly - kha 

na> M bases ; the leftside stroke of *,i 

. S sometunes coruertKl instead of curved, its right stroke ^ , m 

and .top .is developed; ra, fca, and wA-dm sometime^^odoJn 

straight find are EOTTiotmif.R carved: tbe {foim dwiVr « 1 

“ ™- W*; U. Cr.l ptrtaf I™, ' £ i? 

the bases of tn (ig) and ga are flat and cornered Tl„ * K :llui 

mark the letters of MAlwa and S Ef , u W , 

Kshatmpaa of Jldlwa and Surfeit™ are derived fcJitE Jr?*™ v° 
style, this may he called the early Kkhutram fifv |. '1 

the ten inscriptions in class II. (IQ ][l ]] to \\ .^V wt J' r l<? nil 

belong. It is difficult to deertowhich nf VL'?.?' 1 *’| U * 2 W und tf) 
should come first. InBcriution h inscriptions m class I i 

five inscriptions f 10, II, 12, 1 Tatid^Ui'*l"!'-'' T 1,t:ir j i;sh »Y wl4ta ^ 

IS mostly resembles UehnvridAta’s inscrinti though in stylo 

jju and A a arc not flat as in IMayjiddtft’s Ldlb * 1 !! V^ oE at »d 

«»>.?. But seeing tfiat tk , ^ 
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inscription IS is curved, show that it is not much later than tho 
cJmiti/a or chapel-cave to the cast of it, 1 it is probably not incorrect 
to ny that inscription IS is earlier than the fivg Ushavadita 
inscriptions and belongs to about u.c.50. After IB come Uskiva- 
diito s five inscriptions 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. All belong to the same 
t ime and may be taken to bo about fifty yearn later than inscription 18, 
that ia, about the beginning of the Christian era. After Ushavadata’a 
five Como inscriptions 21} and 27. The iUrag in these two inscrip¬ 
tions are like tho ikanut of Ushnvadiitn's five, and the at vie of 
many of the letters is similar, but tho thickening of the heads and 
the peculiar thinning and thickening of the bodies of the letters is 
not so noticeable as in UsbuvnJiitn's five. In fact the style of 
inscriptions 23 and 27 ia a mixture of Ushavodata's five northern 
and tho five southern inscriptions 1,2, 3, i, aud 5. Still inscriptions 
“h and L/ resemble thu five northern inscriptions in so many points 
thiit. they must bn taken to belong to the same class and tho same 
time* Next comes inscription 16. It resembles the fivo northern 
inscriptions in atyk^but there is a prime point of diffcrt i nco > namely s 
that all its tic&rav afte r going upturn off m front* It may bo of tlio 
ume time os Calmvadiita or a little la ter; it cannot bo much later. 
Like 2 b and 2 7 inscription, G is a mixture of the northern and southern 
styles. Many t?E tho letters are in tho southern stylo aud as in tho 
southern stylo the tops are not triangularly developed, but its ka and 
iti are like those in the other inscriptions of the second class. The 
ten inscriptions of class II. therefore vary from ac. 50 to about the 
beginning of the Christian era, 


The letters of the thirteen inscriptions oE class III, (19, 35j lj 2, 
4, B r 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, sod 7) differ from those of the inscriptions 
of the second class, in being simpler and without the peculiar 
thinning and thickening of the second class. This may be called 
the southern style, as; it is from the south that the letters of 
these thirteen inscriptions arcs derived. Inscription 19, the first 
of this third class, is no doubt a little later than the inscriptions of 
the first class* The lower parts of ma and ua are Eat instead of 
round; and both the upper parts of pa, la t m f and ta go up to tho 
sanio level, while before one was lower than tho other. This is not a 
great change and majr be simply duo to a difference in tho country 
of the writer. The first and last inscriptions over tbo statues in the 
back wall of the Naaaghat rest-chamber are much like tho N&sik 
inscriptions of the first class, wbilo tho inscription over the second 
and third a t;u ucs, though certainly eon temporary with tho other 
two, ia much like this inscription* The difference may simply 
be in the way & £ writing. Inscription 19 inay* therefore, be only n 
little later than tho inscriptions of the first class p or about o.c< 50* 
Inscriptions 25 p 1,2,3,4, and 5 are all of Fufumivfs time (jld. 5-27) 
and thoj 15 are no doubt later than 19. Their is more rounded; gha 
han become flat at tho base instead of round, and all its strokes go up 
equally high ■ the lower parts of cfcn, which originally were irregularly 
rcundj are now pointed j da which in inscriptions of the first class 
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Chapter XIV, resembles Aroka's da, has its lower part turned much to the right 
Places of Interest. J® 8 * 1 ™ going atmight down ; the lower parts of pa, ya, la, undAo 
h»rc become flat instead of round; and tbe ikara stroke, which was 
origin ally only slightly turned, now turn a much backwards as it. goes up, 
A compnmoi 1 with inscription 19 would make these six inscription« 
[»o, 1, 3, 4, and 5) about fifty yours later, that is, about the begin- 

umg of tbe Christian era, Of inscription at only a few letters an> 
preserved. It is difficult to say any tiling regarding its date, but the 
form of the letters ia southern, differing from Nahapdoa's. Its * (^1 baa 
thi-ce strokes instead of the usual three dots, which would tend to 
show that it belongs to about tins same time as Va teiudvi's inscription 
l-o) m which also ¥ is shown us three strokes. It is probably of about 
the same date (nti. 5 -a.d. 1?) as Fuhirn&vi's inscriptions (1,2.3, 4 , 5 , 
“"J but the bottom of its yah. not tlat but rounded, which suggests that 
it may bo^a little earlier. After 21 comes inscription 24 of Gtmtumi- 
putra kajtmsrf Satakarai (>.o. 35-50), Its letters beyond doubt nro 
later than Fulton tm s. The lower horizontal base tine of ua and na 
bends slightly lower down on either side; ia, is like the later mi: 
and the lower part of da goes a little more to tho right. Theso 
peenhambea show that uuwnptiou 24 is undoubtedly later than Pu/u- 
m;m a, though after no great interval. The letters of inscription 17 
are similar hut its da and m appear to be a little earlier tlinn tho^e in 
inscription 24. It may bo of the same time or a little earlier; there 
is not much room for difference. Inscriptions 3, % and 7 are m the 
same stylo of letters ns 24, and all are probably of the same age; 

11,0dates of thethnteeninscnptions of class III. (10, 25, 1, 2, S, 4, 

1 7,8*9* and f) tliemfore vary from n,a50 to a.d.50. 

Class IV has only one inscription No. 15, The letters are nni 
in tho southern stylo but belong to the stylo of Usharadhta’s 
J^onscmdareucr than then. In form they greatly resemble 
the letters of Rndmdn man's Uimdr inscription (Ksbatntm g„ 

about i.D. 1U; or are perhaps a little later. The difference in time 
between mscnptmu l oand l T shaT*d&a's inscriptions appears to be 
about 100 years. I»cripllon 15 may therefore 
beginning of the second century after Christ. U 

01,139 V. has only one inscription No. 23. It belong to fte, ti™ 
when cfoani™ were made in cava XV r« + 1 , j? - C 

!MwSa. , aEfe 3 £?sa 

mscnptioim of tho fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. ° * 

Kcript^nr^ryTmiraboid ^c. 1W‘te hUmS ad £«? itt ‘ 

The last date, we know. do^ not reSt£' U **£'•'#* 
but refers to additions and alterations. Tim °i u C™* 

therefore seems to show that ail the 
were mndo between ox* 100 and a i> r,o V\ P vt't 
hare no inscriptions, but the style of their < i XV. and XVI. 
the style of the additions in cave XX ’’sculptures much resembles 
to belong to tho fifth or the Ji, inin,:" *' inscription 3Ji shews 
XV. «&V1 thsretore tataXH0«« 

Nfiilik inucriptions hold a hicrh .1 

U 0 tu U high place among Western India 


HUtvry, 
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cavei inscriptions on account of the importance mid the amount of 
the hiatoncal information which they supply. Though they do not 
supply a connected historical record, they give detached items of 
laformaiioDp which* with the hdp of probablu conjectures, throw 
light, on the niatory of Western India between b.c b 100 imd a>&. ]Q0. 

According to the paleographic eridance tho kings mentioned in 
tho cavo mscriptiQQ3 come in the following order: 


(1) Kay ha ok KnimviL 

(2) Hakitsiiii or ILaku^kS. 

( 3 ) N ahapyna, 

O) G,VLTAUiri;TRA frmKAFt Vl. 

(ft) VlAiunTnirLTRA Fuixmfrh 

(G) Gaitamipctra YAJNAJRi^lTAKAltyi, 
(7) MAimARirCTTRA StVAOATTAs 
(S) Iavajulsena. 


The first of “IS "K" T*3 'i 31 i J fj Tiii-a /ili i F X..— 1 * 



and third statues gives two names.king Siltakani and micen NdyiuukA. 
ino inscription over the fonrtli statue is prince BMm Then follow 
triiccs of two statues the inscriptions over which arc entirely lost 
ihc inscription over the seventh statue is Mahamthdarianka Yiro, 
lhe eighth and ninth statues nro lost hut tho inscriptions over thorn 
read prince Hakuairi and prince Sdtavftbana. Statues such as theso 
m tho Nsiahghnt rest-Chamher 3 generally represent tho person by 
whom the work is done, and his parents, brothers, and sons. When 
aa in tlioNdn%hllt chamber, there arc several statues, they must 1 jJ 

arningerlm accordance with age, tbe eldestbohling the place of honour* 

following this rule tho parents of tbo donor would come first 
then the donor, then bis brothers, and then his eons, Applying this 
rule to the Ndndghut statues, tho first or Siimifca SAtavdhoua would 
““ ^ fouader of tho family; the next, king Satakuni, would bo his 
wn, an d N syan i kit, the first to his right, would lie Sfitakau i's wife. As 
ho is called king, Siitakutii must have succeeded Siuiuku Satnvdhana, 
1 ho next is. Kumiim Bh£ya, who cannot have been king as ho is 
called fcumiim or prince; but tbo fact that ho is mentioned shows 
tn at ho was a person of importance. As the two next statues (5 and 6) 
ana thoir mscriptious have disappeared a conjecture must bo rnado. 
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Chapter^ XIV. Their i ascriptions show that tlio three statues which follow (7, 8, 
Places ufInterest, art * ?) nCtt kings; ono is an officer and the others an: princes! 

Bearing the Indian practice in mind it is improbable that there 
should Ins no statue of king Vedurt who, ns is recorded in the 
great inscription, made the NauagMt cutting and the rest-chumher. 
On this ground statues 5 anil C tnay be taken to bo Vodim and 
his wife. The throe following statues<7, 8,9) will then be Vediarft 
minister for Mahriribhtra, who finished tlie NfinugJiut cutting, and 
Vcdisri's two sons. Tho following will then be the genealogy : 


If/Unt. 

P^Luilu*Len4 C*vto 4 
Hirtorp, 


Sirnuka S&bitf xlmnft 
Sitakam (mamcm3 Ndjanlkd). 


I 

Ffiuffe Bhaya. 


Vcdisiri Sutaiquaj, 

i 


Friucc Hukusiri. 


Prinw Sutm^ibana, 


Ih’ii NAiitLglKit inscription gives tlio only con tinned historical 
reto«l of the Mtavdlana family. Tho BhAgavnta, Matsya, Vriyn, 
and \ ishuuiIWus all mention Mtulcami ami other names which 
Professor Wilson has identified with names of later kings of this 
dj nasty, and this identification has been accepted. The Purring 
cal] the iSataru lianas And bras and Andlimbhrityas, names which 
nowb,ue occur m any known inscription of tho &M»vrihjuto dynasty. 
I he grout iMlnuglist inscription culla the father of Yedisrf Analm 
kvlauurJmva, that is prop,gator of tho Anguja fiuttflv. This my 
be an older name of the dynasty, and be derived from the fact that 
they came from AW or north Behrir. Tliey may afterwards have 
xt u called 5atayiJumB from some famous king of that name. The 

5JlrSrt °l Andhmbhritya may either bo a name by which 
tiny were locally known or a name which was given to thorn to later 

Parrinic lists are not trustworthy, alt 
probably contain a certain amount of historical fact and mav bo 

SIT tTlM * hC?fl ‘ "l* I a,t * ^tnhlishod from SfcE 

&MnjJhtt 5 hJ i r J“? that tSimuka, the Ent statue in 

theA knigMt chamber, is hi*uka, the first name which occur*, in +i lrt 
ftl a sya l unin 1 ist. This suggeatkra seems probable and is ku ppj 
by the consideration that tho ffipralcu of the VieW, til «" S7 , 

Of tho Vijn, and the Samka of the MWa p2£ * Sindltnte, 

corruptions of tho Nanilghat name Stomk / aristoo^ST t0 bC “ 
reading of the latter mu, a mistake wlX “f 

about the fourth or fifth centnrv. At hit « 1 ? l ^ amdl ' 

mSter uspra, sAw, or dhu, and each Pimm-write ractontod^ b<? r™* 
ho thought best. And as Sishuka and Sidtofi Sl ^ 10 " 

names they were changed into Slack* and StodhSE 

Among the names that follow Simuka to the l^fai, list* the 

»£&£ tL “ ° U ~( tho ZZZ rhl 

* V ■ 1-te* to Itadit la^SiL Cid “ pi * anJ 
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‘inly one that agrees with the NAnAgbM names U SAtakoni (Sk 
&unkurai), the third king according to the Purina. 

From the form of the letters the Krishna of Xi»ik inscription 22 
enn hare lived at no great interval of time from the date nt 
™» “* 0 NfinAgMt inscription was carved. The Panina place a 
Krishna second in the list and call him the brother of the first 
Siimtkii iSatavdhnna- This seems not ini possible. The omission of 
his statue in the NAnughAt chamber may he duo to his having been 
the brother of Simnka, ns copper-pin to and other inscriptions not 
unuBuully omit to mention brothers. If this supposition is correct 
i * kAtEikarru cannot to the son of Krishna., bs it hi unlikely that h© 
should niBkc a statim of Ilia gT?mdfiithcr and icayc hia father iinroprc* 
sen ted. At the sain* time if Bimnkft £utav£hwa wua the founder of 
tho SitevAhajm dynasty Krishna cannot bo his brother a 3 in tho 
inscription he is called ol the S&tAvflna family, n phrase which 
conlu not ho used of the brother of tho founder of a dynasty. But 
the fact that the Ppt&us mention that Krishna succeeded his brother 
while the other snccc^ions nre alt from Father to son, makes it 
probable that Krishna was actually the brother of Simuka, If this 
is so tho original founder of the family may hare been not SLumka 
bat an older king of tho tiamg of #dt;ivalian% though it is also 

S sniblo that Sltariham may be tho name of the family which 
:e ^Mtnkarnij afterwards camo to be used as a personal name. 

Of the kings mentioned in the NAaik caves, on the evidence 
furnished by tho style of inscription 19 in which hia name 
occurs, Uiiknsri cornea nest in order of time to Krishna. Kinir 
may bo the prince Hakuriri of the NAnAghAt inscription 
After his accession to the throne. Except from the form of their 


inscriptions there are no materials from which tho ago of these early 
And lira kings can be determined. The only historic record that 


throws light on tho subject is the great H&thiguinphn in script ion 
of king Kharnvela at Udayagiri near Cuttack." This inscription 
gives & history of king Kiitfravela’s reign year by year. Line 4 
contains the following record ; JWyc cha va«c abhUamtd Sdiukani 
2\ a f ' 1 ? * mmtmn iuttja-gaja-na rti-nuUwbuh u fain dadam pot fid pa u a ti 
that is ' In the second year (after Kluinivela’s installation as king) 
baiaktmi protecting the west sends wealth consisting chiefly of 
horses, elephants, men, and chariots.' In the thirteenth year of 
Jus reign king KMrnvola records the making of pillare and other 
works at Udayagiri. and gives ns the date of the making of the 
work, and also it may 1 m? assumed of the writing of tho inscription, 
lananianya euthimmmta rdjamnnyukdlo vechhine cha choyatha 
ttgaiahltutanyam, that is * In the one hundred and sixty-fifth year of 
tho ilaurya rule, after uno hundred and sixty-four years had passed 
away. This, deducting the cloven years between tho two events, 
pkicen aatnkam'it dute at 151 pf tlio Maury a cm of Knllnga Tho 
question arises whether this eni should'bo taken to begin with 
Lhandragnpta tho founder of tho Mauryns or with Atoka his 
grandson. As no inscription has yet been found dated in the 
Maury.i era no help can bo received from that quarter. KMraveWa 
uucr'ptxun is from Kaluga. In Lis thirteenth edict Atoka says 
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that ho ook Ealmga in bis eighth year after the massacm and 
bloodshed of railiona of men for which Anoka espressos sorrow, 
oonsoimg himself with the thought that the bloodshed was followed 
bj the qgtad of religion. So great a victory forms a suitable epoch 
for the estebJ^nent of the Malayan cm in Kalidga, and it s£ms 
probab o that Lburavela a inscriptions is dated in this era The date 
of Aiokae mstellation haa not boon definitely settled, but General 
Camunghanva, which is the most probable calculation, gives shout 
n.c. SCO. Adopting b.c. 2GG, the eighth year after AjoWs instnl* 
Jation, in which Kamga was conquered and the Local Mauryan era 
perhaps established, would be u.c. 252. Deducting from this tho 
one hundred and sisty-five years mentioned in Kbirovota’s inscription, 
® lC * °? W( ™ ld ™ th ° date of the thirteenth year of KLAravela’s roteu 
As hm connection with Sitakaoi is eleven years earlier Sitakaul’a 
date will be no, 98. 

As tbo Purina have more than one Sitahami, It is hard to say to 
which Edtakani Kimmveln’s inscription refers. Judging from the 
sameness in the forms of the letters in thcJYinllghrtt and Hathigimnha 
inscriptions, he appears to be the Siri Sliteksni of the NSndgMt 
inscriptions and bn SAia kami the third in the Parihrfc lists This 
would place Simnka ^Uavnhatm, taking him about twenty-five or 
thirty years earlier, about u.c. 130. Taking Krishna to be Simuka’e 
brother, he would come about u.c. 115 ; Vedisrf, Svi Sink™’*. 

“< 3 P™<» Hakusri JHPsS 

following would be the genealogical tabic t 


,£ 


Siraaka 

■BrC. 130. 

| 

*Sn S&takarm p 

B .a 08- 


Ilis brother Kristy 
u-c.110. 


Yedieri Situtai'/ri, 
d*d. 90* 

f 


Prince Hukujrl, 
B.c. 70- 


Prince Sfitarilmm 


Judging by the style of ths inscriDtions tha „ i 
in order of time to Hakusri {b.c. 70) is Naharuin^ w k° ! i t)Biea n *i lfc 
Ksliatrapa or Satmp of the Kshnburite dyu'iL- fr “Jjf* a 
raisons for placing NahapSn* before Gantam nnd XraiS™ 

The letters m his inscription nreof a fonn whii-t. f. 1 , 4 1 “" r “'™ 1 * 

of the Gautamipntra (2-5) and the Haku^ri f 10) inscrinr^ 11 th T 
inscriptions in which Nabapdna’s nami- i ““Caption*; tho 

both from the style of its aSwI S ft * CiWO wbich 
older than Gautamlputro'a cave {Untemte!?* P^itipn seems to be 
es terminator of the Lhaharite dySy ^ hiLlsel£ *»» 
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{13) of UehiTfldJltA in the great fvrtrlo cave; an inscription (25) 
of Nnhapjinft s minister Ayacm at Jimnar ; fl[1 J NaWnVs coins 
winch have been found m KftthiAwltr and id Nastk. In his Ndsik 
inscriptions {lose, 14, 1. 3) Ushavndata describes himself as a i’aka 
and the son-mdaiv of Kshahnrdta Kshatrapa Nabapun* (Insc.lO, 1.1), 
LstmvadStu-a father's mine was DJnika (Imc. 30, 1. 1) W his wife 
t 1 ”*- “j '• 1 • I«o-M. 1- 2) C.1I, herself thi dliigitor “f t ho' 
Aahahnmta Ksbatrapa NnUnpdns, was Dakahjiraitrd, Ijahavadiita 
made many gifts both to Brahmans and to Baddbists. He made 
steps to Ibe river Barnns/i, probably tho Bands in Pdlanpnr: fed 
hundreds of thousands of Brahmans every year- g* TO i n ^tri a^e 
eight wives to jJrdbmansftt Prahlidaor Soniuath-Biiton in Kalliidwrtr 
bmlt rest-houses and atms-Iiouses at Broach, Dnsor in Malwu, Soodra 
ncsir Basson, and Govardbann near Ndsik, and also provided gardens 
ami wells; made charity femes over tho Tdpti, Ambika, Kdveri, 
iar, IMinnngimga, and Bah mm rivers between Surat and Bdhdnu 
and rest-bouses and lathing-places on the river-banka; gave 32 000 
cooonnut trees in Ndrgol Tillage near tJmbargwm in Thsina to an 
order of mendicants living at Pinditokrtvada (?), Govardham 
biivnniatmifeha [?), an d Bdtnk und in Sopdra. He also, after bat Iiinw 
at Pushiara Take in Bajputona, gave 300,000 cows and a villa ^ 
{Inst 10 L1-5). He made the gift of a village to tho Kdrle monks 
and built cavo X. at Niisik and gave a Sold and money for the 
maintenance of ilie monks who Jivod in the care* 


Irom the above it appears that the places at which Ushavadata 
made gifts of a kind which implies political control are nearly alt 
on tho coast of Western India between Broach and Sopara. Except 
the grant of a village near Kfirle, tho gifts made above the 
oahyadna do not imply territorial possession or control; and tho 
gifts mado at PmbhAsa or Somnatb in South Kathiawtfr and at 
J ushknni lake m Itajputiina aro such a* might have boon given had 
, * l a yudata visited those places as a pilgrim. Ushavadlito scorns to 
have been Nahapdna’s governor of South Gujarat and the North 
tv on kan coast from Broach to Soparo. That bo was not independent 
appears from tho fact that ho does not call himself king, and from 
his own statement (Insc. 10, 1.5) that ho went to Mdlwa at tho 
order of some one, protjably Nohapitoa, whom ho calls tho lord 

DfifltUl 1YWVJ, J 
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Iho date at which Ushnvndltta made Niisik cave X. is not given 
to the groat inscription 10, hut in a grant made to tho cave (Insr, 12) 
three dates arc given : 41 when he promised a gift of 70,000 
kaTi*kapnna «; 45 when he fulfilled the promise made in 41 ; and 42 
when ho made other money grants to tho rwo. As this inscription 
is m tho cave and records grants mode in connection with tho 
cave, cave X. must bo older than tho year 42. Ushavnddm must 
therefore have boon alive and old enough to govern a province 
between 41 and 45, and ns during those years his father-in-law 
was apparently living, there can have been no grout difference in aero 
between them, b 

Tho Jimnar inscription shows that in tho year 4G, or nearly tho 
same time as Ushavnddta, Ayama who calls himself Nnlia^on's 
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Ghaptorxrv. minister ,mdo the gmnt of a porch in a rave} at j anmr A 
Places of Interest, ? ou " Ua Iiko * aon-Intiirm sarno. Ho was probably NnhapamPa 

IMsm. ^sirgecif tbo country above the Sabrtidm as UahnvmMta w^ ,,f 

*w . - _ ^ the country between Sopdn. anti Enact M oi 

r J’be evidence from Hahapdna'a ooms is from f OBr i n tho Vn w 4 

etc s 

fesartB=srsr ^.?K£?Sr o/s 

A>lu/„,rdtoo aod II,„ BaklM-Ulf wbiT* 

corr Ur ,cJ. U CuU*t&* MmpiUZ '• wh “ k ” ratlw 

* *■ 

w ° arm S lLe ^ and in the hendcW Tho bade W to»dSj£ 
cjjm appears b Wt, while in Chariduab coin the Ji“ ^ ^ 
Parlb.e cons, k ~,1 i„ prmdit , L fc5^MS£** w “ 

Ndinpia^ s lieaddiM is ttkt? ti can- a sUcrlitlv 
tho Parthian headdress, with tootWo bSsoT?^' rf 
Chnshtana’g headdress ig a plnincap (md uobfrir sh^w " 2?* L 
So far as it is visible the Greek legend on the obvcrSofWh *”?*■ 
looks almost the same and nmwar-a to read ribn° it °' tb 
have on the reverse the Baktro-PAIi lenend -->1 
legend which proves that both were SatmrjH or t-,V , * f’. 1<f 
king and were originally connected with l/pncr In Ji? ^ v! tij 6 94010 
time they seem to have belonged to dScrent fLirtl h 
inscriptions It) and 12 of his son-in. W lii/!?' Nistk 
daughter describe Kabapana ns Kkbalranita KsUtm™ v\ ° f < ^ 
which may cither mean Nahapdna the K-hiir7 
named Kshahnrata or the K-huLn Si,. 7 P ?J AQ ^etlord 
family. On the other &*&*** 

tfahap&nat*, that is, Of ting Ksbolnirdta K*hah«T&(i»a 

.snot called a Ksbateapa on tbe cohf^ i T ^nghhe 

tions; while the legend on the w in mJkes it cJ^tWtf 6 ™ S f^‘ 
Hippos Hum cannot stand, that Kshaharilt 1 I t , 10 Worloft l 

attrtbuto, and is probably the name of hi, rLT^i *" 

Chuslitana’s coins docs not call him Kahn I,,, Jr*. . . ? tc, gend on 

and coins of Ohaahtimo’s successors the K m ^tipOona 

l tl, KsfaabanUa doc not wSTrS, ht U*'* rtn 

show that Chashtanu and Isaliapdna Wnr.7^ *???* sufficient to 
The letters on their coins prove that thev families, 

or separated by a very shirt inten ll j ^™ ^ 
dress prove that though of different ft^i ih! ° ,e «™ ^ 
the sanie overlord, one after the other or ™ 7 W ° r0 vi ^'oys of 

PM -- “ «^*A , BSRS£Sfg 
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lip title shown that Ckashtaua was not nil hereditary but an appointed 
Kshatrapa. 1 1 

Neither Nahnprinus nor Clinuh tana’s coins nro dated, Hint, 
ha< been said above, three dates occur in NAsik inscription 12 of 
iVahuptina'-S Bon-m-hw, arid one in an inscription of bin minister at 
Judnan At the time of nJt those inscriptions Nalmpana was probably 
ahve. The dates extend from 41 to IS, and are simply dated 
that in in the year. Though there aro no dates on the coins either of 
C hash tana or of his gratuWn Hmlrad.irnan* ttudradAlnarPe iuscrip- 
tion on tbe Girn/ir rock in South KnthiAwdr gives the date 72, and 
has been shown to belong to the beginning of his reign.- 
All RudradAmaii's successors give corresponding dates both in 
their coins and inscriptions. Their inscriptions also are dated 
h imply rmc or in the year. They are therefore probably dated in 
the same era m Ushavoditii's inscription. This era cannot have 
been started by Nah&p&ua as it is improbable that Chjishtaiiii 
wnnld have adopted an era begun by another Kshairapn of a 
different family. The era must therefore belong to their common 
overlord. Who this overlord was cannot bo settled until coins of 
Nahftpdnn and Chashtana are found with tbo Greek legend clear and 
entire. Bnf all the Kathidwdr Kahatrapas have adopted on their 
coins the Greek legend which appears on the obverse of N&hnp&D&’a 
coma, and this seems to bo the name Vodoncs differently spelt. 

Tho following evidence goes to show that Nahapdnn and Cbash. 
tana were l l artluati Kshatrnpas: They are called k^hatrajm which is 
the Partluftn tltlo for governor; their coins closely resemble Parthian 
cuimj; the Indian name for Kshatrapa coiuu was P^ruttha or 
Parthian rtramma$ *; and NahapAna’iS attribute of Kshnkamta scorns 
to u Sauhkritiaod form of the Parthian KJiuraostn* 

Tin? PartMflu overlord of Nuhapdtia and of Cho-shtana cannot bo 
identified. According to tbe present, knowledge of the later history 
of Part bin. which is very meompItHe, Slithridates (a.c. 1 40) is the only 
Part Ida ti king who La supposed to have invaded India* The only 
name found on Indian coins which can ho compared with the name 
of one of the Parthian Arsachho is Von ones, a mmo which appears 
on several coins of his descendants or subordinates One such gold 
f>nn t found at Kapurcdi Gadi near PesbAwnr, is now in the writer^ 
pOF^casion- It m not a coin of Yononm, but of Sp&lahoni and 
W]wiladagama who appear to be the descendant*! or subordinates of 
Vonones. The obverse hm the name Vbttonos in Greek; the rover tie 
has no Von ones but the legend * Of Hpaludaguuiu mn of SpaJahora* 
in Baktro-Ptili, This loaves no doubt that Spolnhcra cmd his son 


I IroL Auk VII. m a j n fi m Ant. TJI. m 

trtirm** draw inu ug |))<cuti4l(kfH:l m a mtnno Ittitcrifiti^n <>F llir twentieth Silihir* 
tang H^maahyilra (124U-1S60) who makes a grsmt *4 \#2 Ptirnfcth* (imnirwfu. Botokay 
gazetteer, XIV* Jy,l b A pot funml in tho Kanban cunliiirusl bath Cia4haiy.-i and 
oain^ tbBwip^ tilt tba Kiliatmjft ooliii cajk-4 Pinittha w>r® 

Icni^ i3ii rry nt with thu C l Killing, wbicb wew nimnly called dram mat, Fimtthft 
Iruuia mr* nkn nMatiaud in Jjub Ixwki, 

1 tJwrli, , ( , r, « tVrmftfj., of Vuttai* in NumiamnUi OrienUlui; Siitb 

tiftlt Oriental MuLiaruliy, 7 ft, 

n 21— 
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Spalfldfignmmvom cither descendants of Vononea or his Bubonli Bates 
id India, Altar Spalnfiaganm many Kshatmpa inscriptions and edna 
ba?ts been fmmd. Ad inscription which I found in Mat hum, in the 
Baktro-Prili chfimctcr, records the deposit of Buddhist relics and tho 
ranking of n monastery or Nj/dr-dwirt by a daughter of Ksbatmpa 
Erijala* She calts hemlf the mother til Khnmosti Tnvarfjn- The 
inscription mentions other contemporary Kdmtmpu; hot their da to 
cannot bo determined* 1 Tho letters on KrijnlVs, coin and on tho 
inscription of his son Smhk appear to hoof the time of Kahaprina 
and the title Khnmosti mueh resent Lies the name Kskaharrita > It in 
no^iblc tluit t his prince and liis father art) of tbo same dynasty Ud 
NYihaparm, and that tho attribute Kharaosti or Kahalifirfita tnny have 
been sometimes used as a personal name as wn= tho case with 
Wtakwni. From tho form of the letters in his coins and inscrip¬ 
tions Nhhaphna appears to be not much Inter than tlajula and >S\ida 
who ruled in tho North-West Provinces, and it acorns probable that 
about Nahnpana'a time the Kahntrapas came south and overran 
Mehirfi&htra and part of Western India. 

No evidence is available to determine tbo dates of Ihijula and 
tfuda > the only dated inscriptions are those of the Western India 
Kshntrajsaa, NahapdiM and Cbasht&na and his successors, The era 
cannot be settled till more light has boon thrown on Parthian 
history. This much seems almost certain that tho overlord or 
founder of the Kebntmpus wna one Youones who was either a 
Parthian king or a Parthian adventurer. The date on Xshatmpa 
Coins and inscriptions is of this Parthian overlord who probably 
established bis era after gaining some great victory in India. lint 
as all known Parthian and Kahatnipo records are silent on this point 
the only sources from which the date of this era can be approximately 
determined are, either the records of dynasties who ruled at the 
same time as the Kathiawar Kshatropag, or political erhnng ■* donate 
the time of the Gupta and Yatabhi kings. 

As the Kshatrapaa were driven from MAlwa and Smtfahlm by the 
later Guptas, the date of tbo Gnptfi conrjueat must approximately 
correspond iv.th the date of tho last of the Kshatropas. AmonJ 
Gupt a king tlthe fonrth S^ndragupta (about Qnpta era 60 or A.rf 
_ 7) seems not to have held Mdlwtt or Snrfchtm. It, the li*t of 

subject countnes on his Allahabad pillar the names of Alilwa and 

^nd Vit W 1 “ 0t HP P r ' i F h0 ki "^ and Van rid i leva 

and Jl.idrakn ore referred to as respecting tho G tint is but n, h 

T“ «“?*“ IWS \JU tffltti jb)w« 3 
b ™ *"* “ M4 '» ■ - 

expedition against Mdlwa. 
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Udayagiri CAVo near Bfails* records its construction by a poot from 
retail pit tm who hud come to Udayogiri with .ChandragupfcL Thin 
ojitiws that MAlwa imd with it Suntshtni 1 were conquered about tho 
time of Ch&ndntgnpto IL And this is supported by a copper-plat o 
of ii Deccan branch of the Gupta dynasty who claim descent from 
Cbandragupta Vikramrfditya of Ujjayitii* In another cave at 
Unbijftgirt is an inscription in the Gupta year S2 and this ia 
approximately tho date of the conquest of MAtwa by the Guptas, 
Chandrcvgupta's reign ended about 95, as it appears from an inscrip¬ 
tion in Garhwu twenty-dire miles south-west of Allahabad that in 1>S 
his son KnmAragupta was reigning** Thus, as tho Guptas are 
known to have boon conquering near Bhilaa in 92, allowing a few 
years for the spread of their power to Ujjayini, the date of tho 
Gupta conquest of the Kshatrapaa may be estimated at Gupta 99, 
TJio date of Chaahtana, the founder of the Kshutrap&ss, can be 
approximately fixedj though it is sot given on his coins. The 
Gimiir inscription of Rudmdfftmn, the grandson of Chnshtniia, is 
dated 72 and belongs to the beginning of bis reign. 1 * As his corns 
arc scarce the reign of Juyadaman. the father of Rudraddmnu waa 
probably short. Estimating it at ton years the end of C bush tarn's 
reign would como to 60 of tho ora to which RtidnwhtmaAs data 
belongs* As Chashtona raised himself to power us a Kshatrapa bo 
was probably an elderly man when he began to reign. Granting 
him a reign of tea or fifteen years, the date of the establishment of 
his power may bo estimated between 45 and 59* Assuming 45 aa 
the initial date, there is up to Kshatrapa Yi. 4 va. 50 na, whoao coins 
are dated 221, an unbroken list of Kslintrapas lasting oxer 176 years.. 
These kings had their capital at Ujjam, mad their sway extended 
over Jlcihm and over Surdshtra where they had a viceroy. 3. After 
Yitfvaaenn (221)j the lust of the unbroken lino of KslLutrapas^ a 
few coins occur. But it is not possible to make out from them a 
complete list of tho later Kshafrapas, either because n full set of 
coins has not yet been found, or, and this is more probable, tho 
series was broken by one of tho political revolutions which often 
occur in a declining dynasty. As it is, tho first in this broken list 
is Kudrashnha son oE Jivndiiman whose coin is dated 230* Jivdl- 
niau k not called a Kshatrapru Tho next is EudmsimbuTs son 


i Ttumluj §kuiL|a^ptl r l iuicriptlniL tin thfl GimAr rack, thtir wins a haw that the 
Gujit.xa weru ruling iei Kithiaw&r botirceii tha time of CiMmdragnpla II. anti liia 
ffnnihon ^kanda^npta. £Oin* ftre Vary tcares* Thw of hia mccMBor 

KqinAn^lipta, rire in Cut^h, aro fucltid in larrfft nnnjbqn anil of Twrimuj typua 

in Kkktfai.iwar ; wh.it-. 1 thu coin! of •Sk.wLagtijit* uni fraud only in Cutuh and there in 
Various ty^s. Tho e ipl anation of this Mvmf to ho that Kithi-Wir fell Chtiiidra- 
OnptA in toe latter part of his ; that KuinAjna^npto reigned all bin lifo in 

Kithi^w^T hat did not bold Catch ■ and that vhilu Sluu^^upU added Catch to 
Ida do-mini mu nqd bad a miw of OoitM of hi* own inrreoL there, tho culm flf 

til fall] i r K u miraeapta con tinned Ip bo lined in K ILhlt tfir. 

1 Mr. Ho|hj'b DhirwAr md My*oro, 

’Uiraifra] CcwinrEghiin'i Report, 111,155. General Cunningham read* $? an d teligvna 
the name to bo Chaodragnptn, hat tho Cofrent reading* u tho writer found them (WO 
KnnLilnignpLa Emd i'S. 4 5 lad. Ant. VII. E5& 

5 KudL'addiMu'i l» LrnAr Inac riptlun oayi tbt h a had ft I’ahlftVft viceroy in 
EjLthilwir. IimL Ant VIL, 2&I t Ftofrmy | 4 Ji. IfQ} cbJIj Ujjftid tho capital at 
king Quubtaaa. 
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Yn^ocMrnan whoso Coins have hcim found drded 238 mid 240., After 
Ya*oddmnn come coins of Rndraseiia diUet1270{T), 291, 292 anil 20 ^ 
ami bearmjLr with his legend die name of hits father inviimi Mtilui- 
kshatrapa lludmthtnian, 1 After Kudrascmu coins luivo been Found 
with the names q£ two more Ksliatrapra Satyosmia. and Ins son 
Rndraseuaj both of whom call thotaBdvess MahakshatmposL These 
coins Eire without data , 11 

Of these later Kshatrapas Rudrasimha in ay be the successor of 
Yi.'jvosamip the last of the unbroken line, RudrasimWs father, who 
i.j called Jivadima in the coin* being not of tins family but perhaps 
a sondudiiW imd UiidrAsimhii the son of Vi.*vBseim J H duughtcr- 
TIioh we bare a succession of coma from Oh&shtfma up to 2U2- 
There are two more Kshatrapas^ Saljogoim and liadrn^enn, win 
ooina-j m mentioned above* bear no date. Taking about twenty-five 
years fur these two K^butrapas the last Ksbatrupn may be pliiccJ nt 
about 315, This must correspond approximately with ffuptit VO, 
the date of Clmndragnptu YrkraruAdityii^s conquest of Ujjiun and 
Knrfohtra, and therefore 


315 , the hast KnkatiTapa date, 

CliemiragBpWs conqn&ft of Ifilwn and SimLilitnip gives 
223 , tk btfgtnnmff of the Gupta em nccardiug to theiMifltnlfH 
date- Deducting frftm this 

tbe appro*imute beginning of the Gupta ei-a in Chris Emu 
dnte K ' J leaves 

5 G thut is the beginning of the Kshatnapu era La i.,c* 59 which 
corrcspondif to the Yitranui Sum vat* 

Tf the beginning of the Kshatmpa era is B.c. SO, tho beginning of 
Chnshtana’fl reign will be ac. 10 . As tha latest available data of 
NnhmvWs reign is 40 or ac. 10 , a reign of about thirty years 
would place bis occasion at about b.c. 40 , 


Tha next Nfeik Inscription after NahapAoa id tbo great 
inscription 2 in cave III. It gives the names of two tings 
(i nutuim put ra atirl Vstsishfluputra PuimniTi, It is not easy from 
thoir Oates to determine which of the two is the earlier. In the Fumus 
Gnutaiuipulra comas first. Inscription i records that in tho lpth 
year o£^ Viisislithlputra Pufiiiiuivi, Gautami the mother of 

Giiutamfputra, made the grc.it cave, end inscription a records that 
in tho same year Vasidhthiputm Fuiumivi inado n grant of a 
In inscription i, in the same cave, Gnutaniipsitra makes n 


village. 


grant iti the year 18 a&d iu inscription 5 Gantamiputra'a queen mnkes 
a grant in tha year 2-1. In inscriptions 1 and 21 tho sixth mid served 
yeara of Pu(umAn ore rootitioned, and Krtrla inscriptions M E mrl f ’t> 
gLvo the years 7 and 24 of Puiuraivt The question remains to 
whoso itugn does ho initial date of this am belong. Continued 
dates of PufumAvi^ are recorded from 2 to 21, while in one instance 
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Gnutftmlpnfcra gives tho Jute 1H but not ns f of GaotaTuiputra/ nor Chapter XIV. 
does lug date appear anywhete before 18. Thus Gsiutwulputra places of Interest* 
SdtakfiTiii comes in the reign of PnfamAvi, ami it is dear that 
Gautamfputttk uses Pufuniilvi’a date. If Gnu taint put™ was the father 
of Pultuu£vi, it is curious that he should use las son's date. At the f - 
snTne time it is difficult to believe that Gautamiputra was the 
successor of Puiuiuavi ns Gautamiputm is styled ' King of Kings 
in nn inscription bearing Pufumari’s date 111 when apparently 
Ptihrnlfiri was reigning and continued to reign till 21. IE 
Gaittainipntra was the father of PulumAvi it is contrary to nil 
Indian precedent that Pu/uiudvi should use his own era while Ilia 
father was still alive, and. inscription 1 shows that Gnutnmiputra 
was alive and mating grunts in the year 18. Again, supposing 
that Gmitainiputra was the sou of Pufumivi he must have been 
installed during the lifetime of his hither and have Used hiS 
father’s date. Gautnmfputm was a great king and gained many 
victories. He probably died after the year IS, during the lifotiuao 
of his father who lived at least till 21 in which year a grant of 
Gnutamiputra's qneeti, probably his widow, 1 * is recorded. But to 
this view there are two objections. The Fnrfins mention Fufomivi 
after GaataiDsputrii; a»d tlioru is the more serious object bo that 
in the year 19 (Inscription 2) GanUitnipiitra J a mother calk herself 
(Inscription 2) the mother of the great king and the paternal 
grandmother of the great ki ug M showing that her son Gantuiiii|iutra 
and her grandson,, presumably Pmlum&xn, were both groat kings. 

The only solution which can bo offered of this difficulty is that 
Fufum&vi the eon anti GiiutamipLitrcL the father wore reigning 
together; that Fufuntfri w m a victorious prince who was entrusted 
with sovereignty during bis father's lifetime, and used his own 
dates; that GautflTniputra was living till the lStb year of his son 
iiud died soon sifter; and that it was because of Lis father's 
recent death that in his 19th year in inscription Pnhmnlri calls 
hi in self the now king or rwvftnarcuttiiivn t More information is 
required before final conclusions cun he formed. 

The long account of Gantamfputra's greatness in inscription 2 states 
that his rub extended over Asiku P SusEikn, Mndaka, Surashtra, 

Kukknrfl, Apariinta, Ann pa, Vidarbha, and Akuntvantij that within 
the limits of bis possession & were the Vindhya, Kikshvsit, I Yiriy atm. 

Saliva, Krishnugirij Mancha, Snstkin^ Malaya, Mahendra, Shudgiri, 
and' Chubora bilk 3 ; that he destroyed the tfnkas* the Yavauns, and 
the Pahhwas; that he extirpated the Kshahardta men and re-estab¬ 
lished the fiatavuhana family. The lant attribute^ that he was tho 
re-cstabUshcr of the Sh t&Y&honn race, must have been assumed by him 
after his victories over NnJmpAna + There does net appear to lie any 
great exaggeration in this account of the extent of Oiiutfliiiipntns s 
power. At the Amrdv&ti tope, about seventy miles west of the mouth 
of the Krishna, Dr. llurgess bus found an inscription of PutemAvi which 


1 That tti ti imten wjm trrolsftbly a. wido w in thus yaar 34 nftpftnra from inscription 5 
when} tha Unix :□ calls hcrmdf the uniat im«0> moMfWl. l king Gautamipntps 
.^tikarNi but omit* tbo &[L&pieiinifl titlo bifero a. title which mvaruibly 

io^unpuiicg GwitatnJpuLra in mscfiptitnoi 2 and 4 and Pulaai£vi in um nptknos 1, 

^ aid £5. 1 Se* bdnw p. G33- 
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Chapter XIV, shows that tb« description does wot orr in including Maiondra or 
Places of Interest. Gitoj&nin tenitones. The Malaya and Sri.mila mountains show 
Nlsit, that his rule strptcliai] sontli to Afiibtir find Malabar; that be held 
rAu.lLi.j*™ c»v« * b f Nurch Konkan iunhiditig the Saby&dri passes, 

Hktw ^ P™?* 1 b 7 * bl3 (, . tber yisij£ inscriptions, nod by two inscriptions 

“ *»“/ Susafca, and JIndaka are tribal names. The rule of 

the Asikiis, that is the Aresoida or Fartliians, probably extended over 
the south of Sind’; and the Swuikns, that is the bVikoa of the Su 
or Y tictchi tribes, jhubI. li&vo bogua muking conqucstB at that 1 11110 
in Upper Judin. The position of the Mundakas cannot he Bottled 
l hey were probably neighbours of the Asikns and Sasaki* aa the 
three are named together. The mention of Kukkurn, A kEiriivanti, 
and Vidarhha shows that GfcntomJputra held Itrrllwii and Borur and ns 
far north as the country between the Ganges and Jamm. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the whole of this territory was subject to 
him; in some cases his boast may have been justified by a single 
victory, perhaps even by on invasion unattended by victory. The third 
titlo to which ho lays claim js that he conquered the Sukiw, the 
\avonos, and the Pablavos, Their mention in the inscription shows 
bat those three we™ powerful tribes. The Sakas a« known to 

t? ^ ’« I ° d ! a time of JVnmAvi. 

UahnrmUta calls himself a Sake and NaWna his father-in-W 

probably belonged to the same tribe. Tim Havanas were Baktrian 
Greeks, and that there were Yavanas in the Deccan appears from 
the care inscriptions especially at Jnnnar.* The fthtam or 
ferstana must at this time have bean in Upper India, 
Rudradaman s (a d. 10-if) Kitthiuwdr viceroy was a Fab lava 
ntui a Hindu used Talthivn dynasty reigned in Kdnehi or Conic ve ram 
about the sixth raatoiy. The last two attributes show that hy 
cxtermmating the KshnhaHttas Guutamipntm increased the foi Z 

of 111 * own Sitevakunn. dy nasty. The on]y known Kshnhnrata king 
u ISabapitnn, and tho letters of the inscriptions of tho two rival 
dynasts also show that the difference is due to tho writers being 
of different countries rather than to any difference of S 
GautamJpntraseema Cither to have deprived ^Kahapina hi .Self of 
his sovereignty or to have driven uwav S,, 10801 ot 

Gautamtputra would then fall about ^ ^ n 7* tb ? n o!d ‘ 

about e.c. 5 to to 17 As cl,i,. " J ’ stld PnftunAn from 

45 to 60 of \t KsLltmps ^ uT rulod from 

and a,d. 4, This puts both of these ktolT jJLS > twe ™ me. 1 I 
than l’tolemy who calls IT .jam the cunitafnF l tV° J'® 1 ™ c ? rIicr 
the capital of Pti/um&ri. Thh C-iaahtami and fiutham 

supposing that as they wero famous kim^ih^v b ° 0 " pUdllc ' <i lj ? 
oolled their capitals after the dose of thVrefcS* C ° ntinUed *° ^ 


4 McCrisdlj’a Perij?li« i IQs. 


Sur. ikparate P ini pbl^ X 32, 43, 
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The next king mentioned m the N&sik inscription ia Yajnaifrf Chapta XIV. 
,SiUakami Gautemiputra. Inscription 21 atNisik isdutedin Yajusutri's 0 f interest 

sevcntb vosr and an inscription in Kfinheri Cave LXXXI. is dated Kifi* * 

in kia sixteenth Tear. 1 The letters of his inscription ana slightly k _ 

more modem tlura those of rufumdvi’s, Nothing m the inscriptions 
shows in what relation Yojdfiwrl and Puiuinrt'ri stood to each other, 1 ^ 

The coin found ia the burial-mound at Sopiirtt near Bstssein shows 
that Yaj mart's father's mme was Cbatarapans, The Viiilinu PtirAn 
baa two kings between PnAimdvi and Y&jruwri, the BMgavata 
Pur4n has one, awl the Vdyn Partin has none. The name m the 
Bhilgavata Purdn is Medajjiras.* It is not easy to fix the interval 
between Puteiuflvi and Yajnwrfj Tito style of Yajntwrl'a com and 
the mention o£ a Natokirni in Rudradiltnan'e Girndr inscription 
support the view that they Were contemporaries. 3 The date 73 in 
K nd radii Twin's Gimrir inscription does not belong to the time when 
the inscription was written, but is the date of the bursting of the 
reservoir the repair of which is recorded in the inscription ^ The 
work is said to have been long neglected. The date of its repair may 
he any time before 100 as coins of Hiidrudainnu are found bearing 
date 102. 4 Taking the repair of the reservoir at tho latest at 95, 
that is a.p, 39, Ynjnfuiri's date would be about a.d. 84, that is 
ftbou t seven teen years later than Pul umAvi. As his name appears on 
YfljnayrE’s coin, Yajnasrf’s father Cliatampann must be placed in, 
the interval. But, us has been elsewhere* shown, Chat&rapana may 
be the brother of Pnlumdvi, as Cbatarepuou is culled by the sumo 
maternal name, Vasithiputfl. or \ d^ishthiputra. 1 njiumri would then 
he tlm nephew of PnfnmAvi. 

TLih evidence supplies materials for the following list of tho 
iSatuvdhaint kings: 

fl) Simtika A'dluv&hnnu.. , , nc.130, 

(2J Krishna, brother ojnl , . , , , , , B.sxllO. 

(3) Sri SAtakanii, boh ofbl . . - . * . . H.C.9& 

(4) Vedhrl SAtakarei, son of t*> .... U.C.&0. 

(5) ILikcwi and his brotbor KatcAra 

^AtavAhana, sons oft*), , , . . . uc.70. 

\\ 

(10) Gftntainjfnitm . ..* * * , . EC p, 

(11) rn?um^i Vibiahthlijutm + . , - * ikc,5-^s>. 17* 

(12) CbntiLmpnria VAaishthiputra, 

bftHluor of Pn^mSvi (p) , . * * a Ad3. 30^ 

(13) YajuaM ^difiknnu. eou of . . A.Dv3&-A h D.i>0* 


i Ikmibay flmfctoTa XIV. 177- 

*TIiu writvr Attempted (Jcnur. K B. R. A. 8« T 511. 497) to identify Mwlviiu with 
MidtiaripntrA . u 5 Ainu oocHJlhl Wt jpssri|iti£p& kEl Ktoditiri WVC \ X XIV +1 Ghielly 

on tlic ™ud fchut ha hrwfl A mAtem*] name. A closer aXAmin&Uim of WtuitCTn India 
sritfmjitV -ii* >hovi that tho One of th* maternal n AEtln K» not raoHlied tO tl» ^ikkiuvk 
TiianU mtlividtiaJfl arid oYcii AbhllU king* fUlaw p, calf thtmwtYtfi by tbfJT 
maternal ttikme. For tlkift rtfas&n, mde** the tortu.il ti;Oriu ia lmLmiJ a it appears unsafe 

Ini Attempt to identify fro to n maternal name ooly, 

■J^vr. B* K It A Bog, XYL m BomUy GwttW, XIV. 332 -m 
* luil. Ami t. VII, s Juur, & B* 1 {. A. S™, XV. 313 314 
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This gives an interval of about sixty years? between Halnnrri 
and Gautamlputm. This internal could include only three or at 
tho most four kings, while the Pnrduic lists hare about ten kings 
before Gautamlputra. But those six extra Purdnie kings most Ixs 
rejected as, on paleographic grounds, the interval between inscrip* 
tion 2 recording the exploits of Gautiuntputm, which is dated in 
the 10th year of his son lWuuiAvi or about a. d, 11, and tho 
NinAgbat inscription of Vodisrt in fl.c. DO, cannot be niero than 
110 years. 

It is probable that ibis list is correct within a margin of twenty 
years. 

The next inscription (15) is of tho Ahhira king Isvartisona son 
of Mrtdhari and of the Ahhira king Swdiilta. It bears his separate 
date D, This inscription shows tlmt a dynasty of Abiiitu^ ruled 
after Yajuarrl It is not stated whore their capital was or what 
was the extent of their power. It is possible that they did not rule 
at JJAsik, and that their date is inserted because the donor happened 
to bo their subject and therefore inserted his sovereign's date. 
The letters of the inscription are Inter than Rudradti mail's Girnur 
inscription which they closely resemble in stylo. 

In britli 'iyv'ir, along with the Ivsluitnipa coins, a coin has Ijoou 
found differ! ng in name and appare ntly belong) ng ton separate dynasty. 
The type of this coin much resembles the coins of Kshatrom 
Viraddman (Kshatrapn era IGO, a.d. 104). The coin is dated in t t 
separate era and the legend is. In the first year of tho king the 
Mahakshatrapu Irvamdatta,Jfey«e MahdJc#kntr<ipa*m Isvaradatiatva 
yarthe Frathaiw . Another coin bearing tho same legend is dated 
in the second year of some ora or reign, ft seems possible that these 
kings belong to the Abhim dynasty which is mentioned j Tl this 
inscription and that after the decline of the power of the Sittavdhanns 
an Abhira dj-nnsty took possession of the Sahyddris and the Konknn, 
attacked the Kshatrapas, and perhaps held KSthiAwdr for a time. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that YiradAnwra, whose coins 
T Ahhira king-TsvnradatK 

Wdntta of the coin belong to the Abhire | i^Thi, date 

c&vca to one another, enable a* to dttermL* *i, T tf , L ° 

which the caves were made. This has the further Tt ’'"f .V r ^ r - n 

®Th'°° a‘I t ° “' J “ f <,tl, ' r w "h"itlfiZSf 

- ssgfe*sas*' = 
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dispel-cave to tho west of it. The latteis of tbo inscription!! in 
thesa 411(f) mo among tho oldest id N'tliik, and, as has been shown 
aboTO, the dates of Krishna and Haku*rt vary from s.C. UO to 
11 , 0 . 70. This shows that ewe XIX. ia the oldest cave in the group 
and that the earliest excavator on the hill, about n.G. 110, was, a 
minister of religion of Nosik. The architecture of oavo XIX. agrees 
with the view that it ia the oldest cave in the group. Its stylo closely 
resembles the style of the oldest dwelling-caves in Western India such 
as the laijttna near the Pitalkhora chapel and Ajanta cavo XII. In 
plainness and finish it may be said even to excel the two caves at 
Pitalkhora and Ajanta, The chapel-cavo XVIII. must have followed 
XIX., ns it- is preamble that tho monks would be provided with a 
residence before they were supplied with a place of worship. Aa a rule 
chapels are placed in the centre of cave groups, a practice of which 
the separate groups at Jinmar, with one or more chapels in each, 
furnish good examples. An examination of the letters of the inscrip¬ 
tions in the Nasik chepeUeave ia somewhat confusing. Inscription 
19 within the cave, which records the making of the cavo, belongs to 
about B.c. 70, while inscription 20 over the doorway of the cave, 
which records a gift made to tho cave, is of about b.c. 100. If 20 
were the only inscription, the chapel-cavo might be regarded as 
Contemporary with cavo XIX, but as the letters of inscription 19 
ore later, the cave must be taken to be later. The explanation of 
the thirty years' differeace between inscriptions 19 and 20 ia 
probably to bo found in the practice of completing a cavo so far as 
it went. Thus tho doorway arch and front were probably finished 
in U.c. 100 when inscription 20 was carved over the doorwayj and 
the whole cave was finished about no. 70 when inscription 1£> 
was carved on tho pillars inside. I here is other evidence that 
inscriptions were occasionally recorded on caves before they wore 
finished. 1 A typical instance of this practice is tho c/iartyn cave in 
the Ambikn group in the Minmoda hill at Jnnuar, which, though 
the inside is unfinished, has in its finished veranda as many aa 
eleven inscriptions recording grant® to the Thus on both 

Paleographic &ud historic ground* the chapel-care X\ III. appears 
to be a little later than cave XI5L 
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After XIX. and the chapel-cavo were completed, caves seem to 
have been cat ou either aide as space allowed, and as far na possible 
close to tho chapel-cam The caves on either side of the chapel- 
cave follow ia order of time* Bat when a specially large cave had to 
be made the rule of keeping close to the last cavo had to bo departed 
from and suitable places were chosen leaving blank spaces which were 
afterwards used by the makers oE smaller cave*. I he arrangements 
for building cave XVIL to tho west and cave XX. to the cast of the 
chapel seem to date from the making oE the chopel-cave, Stops 
lead both to XVII. and to XX, from near the chapebdoor. These 
stops begin near the moulding over tlio doorway of the chait\j^ M 
which is as long m tho facade* and stretch to tho deor of the 
chatty a. If* at tho time of making the front of the chapel-cave, 


i 


1 3m above ppl 563, 587 aoto 4. 
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room hud not been left for these stairs, the wall on either side of the 
chapel-door would have been cot straight down from tho moulding 
instead 0 % nsat present, stepping ni the step?. For this reason it 
seems probable that when the olinpcl front mis made, cares XVII. 
and XX. were begun. Tho structure of envo XVII. suggests tbit 
the original design was not carried out. It seems to Lava been 
intended to make a veranda and a small dwelling-care, but the 
doaign was afterwards changed in to a large dwelling- hj& vo with a shrine 
attached. This change, aa has boon mentioned in inscription 18, was 
probably the work of a northerner named IndrAgindutta. As the 
inscription records the making of a relic-shrine or chttilitu within, 
it seems probable that the veranda was a separate and older work. 
J lint core X\IL \s later than fclsQ cliapel ta further proved by its 
simcture. There are cells in its went wall, but in the east wall, 
winch divides ii from the chapel, there is only a long narrow benched 
recess ending-in two giueiII cells cut eo a* not to break into the 
chapeL 

•n-Srj 6 T ,st been ^% l,a about the same time as cave 
,. ^ II* or perhaps a little later. I is inscription shows that it was 
finished m the tuna of Gautnim'putra Ynjnnsri tfAtakfirni. We 
also learn from tho inscription that the care w;ig begun by a monk 
named H«p&ki, and that after lying lung unfinished it was completed 
m Yajnftjiri fl time, Ibis shows that the excavation is older lima 

XV’lTor rblleW Be tJ “ B ***&***** St was ^5™ «vu 

pwssns «, ™™ *o 

hJre caverWlV JSV* TV ° r e V^“. tbprc th ™ 

3 m L t !i ^ ,B fl SPP arefl % the order of tn» 

f^^pLTTds; ffidrasn-t 
fell JSz &™" Pi r S * 11,0 

X. and III, were already occupied,” 10 ^ m sitoa 01 cnvca 

A comparison of the Inscription* in twen XVTJ -,r i v i .« , 
the letters of rnro XVII -irA Ur* fi IT VV , ““ x that 

of arehiteeture a^o c ivc XVI? f 5? ° f caT( ' X ‘ & P^nt 
to the east of cav7^&]£rL« V IUferi ° r to CaveXI. 

that it wu* originally cut so an m>t to hr * ju^? 3 lts b;1 ^ ^owa 

Cave XIII. and Xfv. areb “ken^H^ ,nt ? * cave X. 

fine finished style shows that they Ml . I[lT . e 110 inscription, but their 
nnd X A comparison ofthrir fn!S’S !“* t° tWe ™ ™ ™. 
is later than cave III, XII. ™ w P n “ ® h . OW8 tllrit enve XII. 
formerly boon left vacant as’ fol* ?' 1in a eito " Fhil ' h bad 

between caves XIV. and XVII n.1 i i fl s ftr ?® cair c* The space 
over as unfit for caves, was llS cd in i! ^ “Anally been passed 

iaafce shrines 3CV, and XVI u * , bftb or suth century to 

Thu caves bctwocnX. and TIT tfl * , 

But it am be shown that cave IV i 1 ?i I0 ^t tweollt bem ul 3t> j n time. 

6 iy ' 1 * ‘ban cave III, I n cflTca 
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like cftTO HI. it its the mle to toako two cells facing each other in 
the cud walla of the veranda, but in tlio veranda of cave III., 
instead of in the east end wall* a roll has been cut in the buck Tyftllj 
apparently team m a cell in the end wall would have broken into 
cave IV. 

Cava IX* is close to the west of cave 5, It has no inscription, hot 
its position and the character of the work suggest that it is a little 
later than cave X. 

Tko letters of the inscriptions in caves V I* and VII. look later than 
Nairnp4na (b,c .40 iuc. 10 ) and older tlum Puivunavi (b + c ; S~a.dJ i). But 
the letters of tho inscription of cave VI (I* are later than PQ/urnan 
and resemble the lottery of the time of YajnaJsrl It is possible that 
cave VIII. was cut in a small space left vacant between caves XA. 
and VII. Caves VII. VI. and V. arc all close to one another which 
suggests that they are of nearly the same age, and are probably all 
older than cave IV* 

Cavo II. id close to the west oE caw III. The date in its 
inscription, the sixth year of Pufmnavi (b.c. b- aj>. 1 7)i enables us 
to determine that it is thirteen years earlier than care III-t which, as 
its inscription states, was finished and given for the use of monks in 
die nineteenth year of Pu/umSvi. The reason why it breaks the 
order and does not come before cave III., is probably that cave III. 
being a great work was begun before the sixth year of Pufunmvi 
and was not finished till his nineteenth year. 

In the row of caves towards the cost of the hill, cave XXII. has 
nothing of interest. From its position it is P™hab1y later than cave 
XXIII. The hill face between XX1L and XXIII- innst have bet.ii 
left vacant as unfit for caves. From the mnanimg sculpture and 
older traces in its floor and ceiling, cave XiUI. appears to bavo 
been made about the sixth century by breaking open several older 
oaves. The age of the original caves cannot bo hxeil Ihey pro¬ 
bably date between cave XX- (b.c. oO) uid^ive XXIV.(b,c 10), 
The letters of the inscriptions in cave XXIV show that itmust 
have been made after cavo XVII. and a lutlo before UshavadiUft s 
cave X. According to this evidence the caves may be arranged m 
the following order: 

j yjsis C4Tix: Probable Dates ajfb Order & Tixm* 


Chapter XHT* 
Places of In&eraat 

Nina*. 

Finda LftRA Cavci. 
Order of taw* 


xix. *,c. no. 

XVIIL It.c, LUO- 


ro + 


Pmaujum Dat*, 


■.£. ft H- - 

D*. 

UO. -r^ 

Al> I'll, ha:, 10 mh 

Do- 

DO. 

AIkMII BrC. i- A-a. lr 
*..v. 0 

DO. 

*.CL*W^ 


cirt. *THT er Ci.* r *L &!■» ■^r, n .r.£ l, * r& ’ 

Calvin. c*« xi 111- 


: l 


JCVU. 

xiii xiv. 

IX. XT, 

vii. vu v\ xn, 

iv. 

n_ 111. 

VUL 

L 

XV, XVI. 

II, (A]^mliOP*>. 


XX. (JJcSjlull. 
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3 CS- 

j AlieniUpraL 


XX. 
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Tto envies may be divided into two groups, one made between 
U.C. 110 the probable date of Krishna and a.d. 40 the probable 
date of Yajnituri fiitakanii, a period of 150 yen raj the other 
belonging to the time when Mum mb enlarged cave XX, and made 
a shrine in ifc and images of Buddha, when cave II. was enlarged 
and made an image-shrine, when two new shrines oaves XV. and 
XVI. were made, when an image was cut in cave XVII,, and wlien 
cave XXIII, was made a large place of worship by breaking down 
the partitions of several older caves. The style of tbo pillars of 
these additions especially in cave XX, the'nnsges of Gautama 
Buddha, of Bodlrisattvas, and of the Buddhist goddess TfinS, and tbo 
letters of inscription 28 which record Mamma's work, show that 
this second group belongs approximately to about the fifth or sixth 
century. During this interval of 500 years nothing seems to have 
been done to the caves. 1 In point of image worship the eaves of the 
first group differ entirely from the caves of the second group. Tbo 
caves of tho first group have no objects of worship except ehaityas 
or relic-shrines j while those of the second group, instead of the relic- 
shrines, have images of Buddha, Bodhisattvus, and the goddess Tint. 
This shows that the work in the two periods must have been done 
by different sects. It is worthy of note that about the time of thu 
second period (a.d. 500) tho Ajanta, Eaaberi, and KfWc caves have 
additions like those made by the later sect at Nosik, and tho 
inscription a of tho second period in those caves arc of the same date 
as inscription £3 at Nitsik. Their language too ia Sanskrit like tho 
language of inscription 23. And Kanheri cave III. has among other 
additions of this tune tho Buddhist formula Ye iMamtdAefa &c. 
near a relic-shrino or chailya in half relief. 


Tho worship of images of Buddha, the use of Sanskrit in 
inscriptions, and the use of the Buddhist formula, point to nor them 
™ to aoi,thLrn Buddhiflni. It therefore appears that about 

tho fifth or sixth century after Christ northern Buddhism was 
introduced into Amnta, Nosik, Kanberi, and Kdrlo, Tho cause of 
this must be sought in gome religious change in the interval between 
the two periods. Either on the dedmeof southern Buddhism north¬ 
ern Buddhism at onco became predominant; ot southern Buddhism 
disappeared, tho caves remained unused, and word afterwards 
occupied and altered by northern Buddhists. This second snggestkm 

after Christ those temtonea wore gowned by loom who w ..,o 
Btanoch Shuvito. of thfl intolerant Pisanotfl ,c»t ' It i. noaibh. ,1 ? 

•—» - a ”“* “* SHi £i SE 3 S 


6.U.th.tttoS»S2Miii l w SMgSi!! l .W nrfieiao. I.. .itk 
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into the Xth Ami Xlth raves. In cave XI. they carved images of Chapter 21V, 

Bisbabhadeva the first Tirthanksu-, of tbe goddess Ambikd, and of pia^Maf Interest. 
Vira M&oibhadra; and in cave X. they turned a relic-shrine into an 
image of BAnireira or Vira and added a similar Bhairava in the court. 

These changes could not have been made bad Buddhism been 
flourishing at N&sik in the eleventh century. Later, probably 
ranch later, the caves seem to have been used either as a Msiritha 
fort, or ns dwellings by the Bradbdfis. Gunpowder seems to have 
been freely used in breaking several of the caves, and an attempt 
seems to have been made to store as much water ns possible. This 
attempt to store water suggests that the hill was used as a fort or 
at least as a gathering plane for bodies of men, and the rope*rings 
for tying horses and cattle appear to belong to this time. 

The people in tbe neighbourhood have entirely forgotten that 
they are Buddhist caves/and call thorn Piindu Lena, liven Hindus 
of the BrAhmanieal religion, who come on pilgrimage to Nisik, visit 
the caves as a holy place, regarding the images of Buddha and tho 
BodhLsnttvas ns the statues of tho five Pundav brothers, Yudhish- 
fhiro, Bbiran, Arjnnn, Naknla, and tiuhndevn, and of Krishna, 

Bhiahma, and Kama. A Gurov o! Piithardi village at the foot of 
the hill attends daily nt the eaves to servo as a guide to visitors. 

Cave XX. is occasionally used os a residence by Vairdgis. 

The Nfeik inscriptions give mi unusually largo number of names 
of countries, mountains, rivers, cities, towns, and vdlagoa, 

Tho countries mentioned are Dakhinipatha, Asika, Susukn, 

Mndaka, Suratha, Kukura, Apardta, Amijn, Vidabha, Akardvati, and 
Halaya. Except Malaya (insc. 10, 1 &) these names all occur m 
inscription 2, 

Dakhindpviha (Sk. BdhMnApatha) occurs in line 11 of inscription 
2 where the donor of a. grant to cave IIL, probably Vririsbthiputro 
Pulnmivi, is called lord of Dakhindpatbn. The word means the Indian 
peninsula south of the Narb&da. In bis inscription on tho Allahabad 
pillar, Snmudrogupta, the fourth Gupta king (Gupta cm about 60 
or about A.tj. 227] mentions among the kings of Dukslmidpatho 
conquered by him the kings of Krmchi or Conjevemm, of Vcngi on 
tho east coast between the Krishna and the Godilvan, and of 
Pethipnr in the North Cireure. Tho author of the Periplns {A.D* 

2-17) calls tho country to the south of Breach Dokbinabadea and 
names Paithana and Tntnira as its chief marts. And m the great 
NinAgh&t inscription of King Vcdisrl ( B ,c. 90} the ^Uvfihana 
kings, whose capital was at PMthau, are call cd kmgs of Dakhm flpatbik 1 

Asika, Stisaka, and Afudaka are three of tho countries over which 
Gnutomiputra ifl said to have ruled. These conntries are not men¬ 
tioned in the PnniiiS, or in Varahamihiris (a.d. S00) Brihst SambitA, 
or in any other Western India cave inscription. They appear to 
bo fcho doisi^s of people ratbor than of conntrifis, A^ika or Ai^Iiika 
appear^ to correspoTitl with Arsnk or tho Arsacidffli tbo samo of tho 
i¥eil known Rurtbian rulers of Persia 250 - ^ 250), So late as 
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Chapter SI7, A.D.247 the author of the Periplue mentions that PsrthianS were 

Plates of Internet ftn{ ^ nuarelliug in the In t his vidley. 1 Susa ha seems to mean 

the Sn or Yuctcki Sakai who at this time probably held part of the 
Panjdlj and of the Gaagetfe provinces. Nothing is known regarding 
the Mulskns or Mudakas. They arc probably the Mnndaa whom 
the Vishnu Ihirrfn mentions as a ruling tribe® and whoso modem 
representatives may be the Mods. 4 Probably the conn tries where 
these tribes ruled were called after them, and though it is not 
impossible that Gantamiputra did hold those parte and had conquered 
them, it seems more probable that he claimed tube their lord because 
of some invasion of their country or some victory gained over thorn. 
SoMntthira. Sura tf hi or Sawnls k tra, that is t be Good Lund, is modern Kdthii wiir 

the southern part of which is still known as Sorath. It is a vorv 
old name being mentioned by the great gmoimarian Ihtnini in his 
It is the Syrnstrene of Ptolemy* (s.n. 150) and the Surastrene 
of the Pori plus (a.d. 247).® Tho author of the PeHplus savs 
that its capital was Minagaro, and that in that part of the country 
were preserved, even in his time, memorials of the expedition of 
Alexander, old temples, foundations of camps, and large wells. The 
name Mmagara. appears to be a mistake for Girinagam the old form 
of JunAgud, which is known to have Ijeeo the capital of Snnrdshtni 
from very early times. It ia known that Alexander did not como 
to far south as MthiAwdr, but it is probable that after him Baktrbu 
trreeka settled in Kithiaivdr. Silver and copper coins of the 
Buktnan king ApoUodotus (i,e. 150) are so oftfffauffSfjSted 
that it seems probable that they were not imported but were current 
in the country. So common wore they that in later times imitations of 
them were current m Katliidwar. It U therefore possible that the 
remains to which the author refers as the work of Alexander were 
remains of Baktrian Greeks. There is reason to bolievo that until 
latdy there were Greek romaiMttt Jundgad. About a quarter of a 

JSL*?* 0 Sorth of h0 ^te in Jimagad, close to the river 

Sonrekte wro several rums much covered with sand. During wmo 

JSErtf TH * l f 3 (in M ^ <* reservlr^ 

unearthed* It was built of fine dressed sandstone and was octan¬ 
gular in shape, with a fanciful image or unro-ovlt* i n JTu r 7? 
eight sides. Further digging in the rose^ofr discovered a/vcit 
old sculptures, one of them a broken arch covAmr] xxntb wJi j 

creepers. The reservoir and fto SSiSbfiiS* 5lPt- 
work. About a hundred yards west 5 S?«ft?5?+u Wh k ° 
tho left bank of the Son nib a i Tlllw £ * ou 

temple. The mound waTopcned iSm? *J® i ™“ < . nf 1111 ol<3 
tureS were found. OnTofXm ■**“ 

of three figures. In the middle w M ft F° ap 

holding a mace. As the body above the mdlf 9 ^ a f 
difficult to identify it. On either side of tin ZT Jt * na 

female figure less than life-size one 0 nw,i ^ Wns <* 


1 MeCrindlc, lltf*. 


’ WiW* Edition, IV. 203 
■iirvey of India, Jf, £<>. 
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respects seemed to belong to the same time as tho Blinrbiit stupa 
sculpt tires (b,c. 2Q0)* 1 Besides this group there were two elephants 
beautifully carved id sandstone. There wns also a life-size female 
figure very well oar red and much like the first group. Besides 
these the ITpurkot killa or citadel o! Juuagad has an old rock^mfc 
wellj deep and square. Steps excavated in the hollow aides of the 
wall lead by three winding passages to the water's edge. To light 
and air the passages Email windows are cut in the walls of tho well. 
As the ground near tho mouth of this well has been much cut away 
and is covered with brushwood and earth r its original shape cannot 
be clearly mndo out. In the right wail nc»r the entrance to the steps 
is a row of save nil, niches. With what object those niches were made 
does not appear but niches of the same kind are found in tho very 
old Aghad cave at JumagadL The well is called Noghan’s well after 
ibi Nughiiii (a.d. 1125), a Chudii&ania ruler of Jnn£gad; but to 
ordinary observation, it appears a inueh older work and there see]us 
good reason to suppose that it was made by Baktrian Greeks and is 
one of the ff old wells" noted in the Periplus, 

Krubura (Sk. Kniskura ), This country has not been identified. In 
his Kurznachaknv, Varabamikira (a.O* 500) puts Kokknra in the 
Madhyadesk.* 

A partita (Sk. Apardnta), from apara western and aula end, the 
conn try at tho western end* It corresponds closely to the present 
Konkan. a 

Anujm means literally a watery or marshy land. The name 
occurs in Rudradniaivtfs Gimrir inscription (a;d, 16), where not to 
confound it with the common name f marshy country f It is specially 
called the Atjupa country. 4 Its position has not been determined. 

Vufahha (Sk. Fwfar&Aa) is modem Bonir and East Khdudesk It 
is the country of the fnthor of Rukinmi the wife of Krbhim, and 
alsjj of the father of Damaynuti, the heroine of the celebrated 
Mniuibhiinit episode of Nab and BumayuutL 

Akardvati (Sk. Akardmntt)* The two names Akara and Avsvuti 
also occur together In HitiErniMmaids Girudr inscription [Kshatrapa 
era (about a + d. 16 ?)] which seems to show that both are parts of 
one province. Avanti is well known to bo Ujjain nr West Mulwa. 
Akara, therefore, is probably East Mdlwa, with its capital at Yidi*d, 
the modern Bosengar* Vartdminihim {a.D. 500), the celebrated 
astronomer, gives A harmvm&vantaku together, of which Vgd& must 
be Enin* being called after the river Vena which Hows through it. 
Its modern representative is the district of S&gara. 

Matey* is not distinctly mentioned as the name of a country 
but of a people whom Usk&TudAta west to conquer. Ordinarily 
the name seems to mean the people of Malaya or Makbdr, but 
considering that U&kuYtidftta went from Malaya to Pnahkar in 


\Tk ia to Mr, Curtin, Lite EJntuttoni] Wewtor, BrnnUy, 

■ml he «kcd tho Nawib of to w£ul it to Sir Akxamlnr Omni, tibm Director 

Public ImLntctkii, Bombay, It wu iMet iccn by tb* writer v^cdfhL in Mcktov rtfciy 
for tnutPlliifeton to Bombay, * BrLbat Sojnlilta, XIV, % 

J Dctaiin aru Htiea in Juur* IS. B li, A, Boa XV ,27-1, 4 Ml. Ant Vll t 2G& 
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Rajpnldna, it eeems more hkely that the people of Mi!wn are 
meant* The change of ta into ya is common in Western India cave 
inscriptions. 

TIio mountains mentioned are, Himarat, Morn, Man Jam, Vindhyu, 
Rikshav&tjPdTlywtni, Subya p Kauhagin, M nucha, S h ris th m ua, Malaya, 
Mahendrfi, Shadgiri p and Chukoru all in inscription 2, and Timatin 
in seven inscriptions, iusc, 2 P L 10; insc. 3* 1* 12; insc* 5, L 9; 
ingq. 10, 1. 3; inse. 15, L 5; inac. 18, L 2 ; insc. 19, L 4. 

1/nxmraG are the Himafaj&-s; Mem and Mandara nre mythical 
moLinfeaim All three arc commonly used by poets and writers to 
illustmto the lirmness and might of the rulers whom they praise* 

Vijha (Sk* Vindhym) is the well known Yindhya range in 
Cent ml India, which in usually regarded in Indian geography aa 
the boundary between Northern and Southern India. 

Eik&havat is one of the Kuhichalns or seven principal Parfixud 
mountain a, 1 The following vorae 1 appears to show that it m on the 
banka oE the Narbada: 

that is, the leader of the herd named Dhumni, the lord of all 
bears, drinking the (waters of the) Narbada, lived in Rikshuvat, the 
best of mountains* 

Farich&fe (Sk, Fdriy&tra)> one of the sftsveu KnhUhah$ t is pro¬ 
bably Amamkantfrfca in the Central Provinces, as, according to the 
Malaya Furctn, the Narbada and other rivers are said to rise from it** 

Safaja* another of the A'wkkftaifl ranges, is still called the Sahyadri 
range or Western Ghdta. 

Kanhotjin (Sk* S‘n>fcfioytVi) are the Kanberi or Sdlsetto hills, in 
which are the celebrated Kanberi eaves. As it is so email a range, 
the greatest height being not more than 1550 feet above ski level, 
the special mention of Kanheri seems to show that it was regarded 
as sacred as early as b.c. 10. 

Matha (Sk. Jfnnefic), The common noun m&neha means a brdste^d. 
The suggestion fnay perhaps ha offered that the bill Mancha hero 
referred to is Rdmsej or Rdtnb Bedstead, about six miles to the 
north of Ndsik, 

Biritme appears to be the PrAkrit for SrUlana or Sri*thh*a. It 
ia the well known Srlmik in Teling^na on the bank of the Krishna. 4 


iTTtt principal toontam rto™ in ladk imntimzA in ib* Fn rAu* mi 1 

Mflhcnctn Mar^Sali)*, Jfnktliimt, Vmdhy* p iirf 

FiriyAtra, 1 Mmttfk Faria, chip. vxm. * Matay* Furim chap 


rnxtn 
* Thu A-sn\ Pur&n wiya r 


^“4 ’sTqfoqtr: ^or n 


i^r h 

n»t ii ■ Tha junction of the Kimi U matf* Now bur of Siip*mta, Gun b 
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*£!*** i3 thB Malfl ^ in ifnlahir famous for its mdnK 

Xafmdra, etiU known aa Mahoudragiri is near Ganiam on t.h n 
Coromandel coast. Mahcndra ia ons 0 F tlio Kuldchalat or seven 
1 ^ 0f * n tneQtioned iQ tlw MatabMr&t md 

'*****'*?&* h* not been identified. In two 

T?™ 1 perbop, bo ooooeclri „ ith U.o Shojgiri of tbmusoriptfo”: 
Lhakora appears to be a bill ia the Deccan. 3 

«OTfad iS thB nJl “ U f of . tto WH ™ »I*«h the ™ves are 

excavated The name occurs aid,t fames in seven inscriptions (inse. 

*£■¥»** ferB srttsa 5 

cLap,i t m tbaTWlmhm. The MewdiSSS 4 

inscription. 13 nf about a.c. SO, where cave XVIF. i* said to lie P1 .t 
T' h< ‘ r ' mj, hu hill. The third mention is in tTshavadafa’i* laroo 
msenpfaoi, (mac. 10, J. 3) of about the beginning of the OhSfiffiS 
2"? ns the inaenphon is in Sanskrit, the sJukrit name Tri,^S 
appears for tho hrst time, and tlio bill is described as beiocr in 
(toiard luma. The fourth mention ia in mscriptiou 15 oF the Almira 

hrt.„ 10 S " Vre 1*? *•.«■** ™» lwS 

.‘J.™* ™™» inscriptions, of about fh „ 
oygmning or the Christian era, the name appears aa TiVnnTin Tn:« 
pves a continued mention of the tt 

bo^inning oE the second century after Christ. The name Trtnumi 
or Iriple Beam 0 f Light is difficult to explain. It may refer To 
thethree solitary lulls of which the care hill is the mosf easterly 

nl™, j‘T bsCI1 S 1 ™ 10 tha ™ vo hdJ because of its perfect !v 
pj raimdoJ or fire-tougTaed aha pw.* ™ ^ 

(■JofTMtfflfc &?■»»J Burnt*, 

STlpi a»»n»,lM,Kumbooi. Ft**, 

M r >mm (jnse. 10,1.1) and Batui*a (iasc, 1-L 1 I® The first ; a 
the Sanskrit and t ho second the iVdkrit then psed and 

riTer ° f *T r 10 rirerlu Pilanpur 5 which appears to bo the only 

fT\ er of that mime dose to the places mentioned!* LT*bnvadata make^ 
(pf sof gold and builds steps to the edge of the river. Ho again 
mentions these gifts in his KArlo inscription. ^ 

““ 4 °“ "“ k K ‘ r “““• ,w “'“‘y-eifftt 


«Sr.3£ si;as ssett.**"'- «“*- ■»- «. 

■ ; ^^tsfsrcarifii, ■ ""“'.‘L n sr,t i\ m - •* ** 
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DamQmh is the BfirnaiigBiigo river which flows into the sea none 
Daman, about 110 miles north of Bombay* Tho tidal wave pusses 
eight miles up the river below which it is nut fordable- 1 

JhA may be the modern Ainbika river in South Gu jurat. IbA 
may have been changed to Ibiku, and, am the word IbikA has no 
meaning, Auibika appears to have been substituted for it in later 
times. The Ambits rises in the TMnsda hills and falls into the sea 
about ten miles north o£ Riilsar, after a course of more than forty miles* 
It Is a deep stream and is tidal twelve miles from its moutL 2 3 


E&rabftui ifl probably the Kziveri river, a tributary of the Aniblka 
which is navigable for boats of lost* than fifty tons n€ a ar where it moots 
the Anibika at \ r aghrech in Chikbli about thirty miles south-east of 
Sunil, The river is called KaMveni in the twelfth century in tho 
KiimnrpAl Prabandb, which mentfona that Ambada, the genera] of 
KumfimpAlof Antailv&da in North GujanLt (1143-1174), bridged tho 
river and defeated the Konkan king Mallik&rjana, the seventeenth 
SilAlmru (1156-1160^* Kalavqni is a corruption of a more ancient 
Karabciui Kalaveni seems to have been changed in modern times 
to K&veri because of the likeness iu sound to the name ol thu sacred 
Maisur river KAveri. 


Ftiridi Is the small river Par near F&rdi, about twelve mile? north 
of Daman. It is difficult to say whether the town was called after 
the river or the river after the town. It ia tidal five miles from its 
month J and when flooded is dangerous to croett^ 

Tapi is the well known Tsipti river which is ended in the Farina 
the daughter of tho Sim. It Is worthy of note that on opposite 
aides of the river, about twelve miles from its month, arc Surat on tho 
left and Kinder on the right bunk* both of them old places- The mrnio 
Snrat is locally traced to Suryapnra or the City of the Sun, whita 
Bander or Banner (Bk Banmliiagam) is called after Ennui* tho 
wife of the Sun + To tho present day the paople of Gupnlfcjind 
KAtMAwdr worship Kannd-dcvi, or as they call her Binder, at sacred* 
thread, niurriaga, and pregnancy ceremonies, and after the birth cE 
a SOIL It seams probable that tho Akabarou, mentioned by tks 
author of the Peri plus as a local mart between Broach and SopAm, 
is Arkapum which is the same ns Bflrv&pura, tho words Arktt littd 
Stirya both moaning the sun, At the time when it was called 
Arkapum it mmt have been a place of importance. It afterward* 
Bcenis to have declined until the modem Surat, probably Sflrvokrit 
or Sun-made, again rose to importance. * 

The writer of the inscription does not scorn to foUow any order 
m nsnung th^o rivers os he mentions the TApti after tho 
fft 8 * On all the- rivers on the U™fo * here ho made Bter*, 

Cthnra dita Hand .tjtok bemad* datable ferries, arul all of tX 
except the I'irr^nre the help of a ferry at W during'tho 

S’ 'ZSSuJi T L ° T C i lIuit M m ™ «* which UsW 

ddta established femes ho botweon IMbinn and tfiunt. Tho 
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NnrbaiTa and Mohi to the north aro not mentioned, nor tlio Vaitarm 
and Bowin rritk* to the sooth, all of which require tho liolp of 
femes inure than the rivers mentioned by Usharaoita. 

Tho citiiu and towns mnnhoned in the inscriptions are Bliam- 
kachha or Broach in Gttjaiit (insc, 10, L 2), Binikaf* or BenAkataka 
Cantomneot (inan, 3,L I t; time. 4, 1. 1), ChojpcluSa or Chichan m 
i hitna {raac- 14, L 3), ChMkdepn {inao. 17,1.2), Dilliaoukdnaoara, 
in 1 Siaiui (id sc. I t. 1. 8), Damookika (insc. 28, 1. 1), Dnmpora or 
in Htlwa (insc. 10,1, 2; 26-2), Dittimitri (insc. Is 1. I) 
Goran] hatia near Ndaik (insc. 3,1. U ; in sc. 3, 1. 12 [write] ; mac. 3, 

. 14; mac. t, 1. 1; mac. 4,1. 2 ; iliac. 4, I. G; insc, 4, L 7 ; insc. 10, 
1. 2; msc. lt>, L 3 [twice] ; insc. 12, I. 2), KApcim (i,uc- 14,1. 4L 
ivn^ara probably Naaik (ii.se. 4, 1. 0 ; in.se, 10, L 4), Pimlitakav^la 
(insc* L 'i]j, rukabro or Puibkir the holy bko in Raj [lutdn^ (Lose, 
Bi, I. 4), I’rabhiLsa or Komnith Pdtan in KAthtfwfc- (inse. 10, 1. 2), 
B4iuatirtha in fiorpara^a or Sopdra (insc, 10, 1. 3), Sirnmuunuklin 
(]ilsc. 1Q>1. 3), Ujeniya (iu»c. 10, L 4)* and Ynijayanti probably 
IhiEiLiv^lsi {ioso. 4> ] + 1) in Kaqara, J 

B&arukachha (insc. 10 > ]. 2) or tho Sea-marsh is the well known 
Broach, thirty miles from tho mouth o£ the Narbada, the Barygnm 
or the Greeks* 1 Sanskrit inaeriptiona as Into ns the fifth century give 
tho name Dhamknohtkiiii/ Bhrigukiicbchba, b a later mime which 
was made by iiriihmnns And adopted, by Jains, 

Bendkat^Jca (imc. 4, L 1) is the name of YiLsishtliipatm 
rbkan&vi s cantonment. It appears to have been near GuvnrdFuma, 
na in tho inscription it is called the * Benakataku of Govnrdhuna/ 
In msc. 3 P L 14, occurs tho name Bin! kata 1 vain aka. Viksakn seems 
to stand for cantonment* and this h probably Lho same place as 
Bundkiitaka. Hero Yiksishthipiitni Pulmndvi says ho touched a 
grant made to cave IIL 

Ckmehina (8k. (lose. 14,1 3) is tho present Chielmnn or 

Oiiuchaui iq the Than a district, about sixty miles north of Bombay* 
B generally appears under the double name Chichnn-Tiirnpiir from 
Tai-ripur on the south aide of tho TfirApnr creek, Tho portion of tho 
inscription which tells what UiatuintUta did for Chichiinti Lj broken 
away. 

^ Chkitkakpoka (insc. 17, L 2) appears as the attribute of a donor* 
ddhikalepa is probably the name of some city or town. 

DcfAanutdna^ara h the modern Ddhaun in the Thdtau district 
about soventy-eight miles north of Bombay, The hi at tho end is an 
addition without meaning, as the inscription is in Sanskrit. The 
current name then as now was DhMau # As it is specially mentioned 
as Nagara it must at that time have been a city, 

Bamachih i (inse. 26, L I) IS an attribute of a ftta donor nod 
probably refers to bis place of residence, Damacbi. Damachi is 
perhaps Damascus in Syria, as the name 6^ka seems to have been 
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first applied to Purthiims and Parthian £akns and afterwards to 
other Sochians, Home of the iSakas seem to have come to India 
by the Persian Gulf and the donor of this inscription inay have 
come by sea to Breach and from Broach gone lo Dasapura in 
Mulwa. 

Dnmpura (iusc. 10, 1. 2 ; msc. 26,1. 2). A Jain author ITcma- 
duuidm m the tenth chapter o! his book called IWnfcfitffci SaMka 
ChaHtrOj gives a mythical story that when king Chundopradyota 
went to attack Uday&na through Milwa he brought with him ton 
kings ft ho encamped for the rainy season at n place j which after 
them wns called Dswapura. It seems probable that Dasapuni 
wns in Mdlwn, meat likely in Western Ifrilwa. In later times its 
name seems to have been corrupted into Dasora, as a sub-division 
of NAgar JJrivla minus in ILilwa are a till culled Deuonid op natives of 
Dasom, 1 


Zfanttiviiti (Sk, Ddltamilri). The text (insc. 18, 1.1) hnsDantd- 
mitiyaka, that is an inhabitant of Dantfimiti {Sk. DiSttimitri). The 
donor is ftlao called an oltirjfo* or nort burner which ‘diows that 
Dittanutri was a city in Upper India. PatanWi, the great gram- 
5»™“ comnientator (d.c. 150), says 'Sanmm Vdttfmitri nagari, 
that lH ™ DAitinnitri city of Satrvij^ which show* ttmt IMtdmitri 
was a large city iti Sauvira, a prCTmce near Sind, 

GovadUna {fit. Gmsmttntto) occurs in five inscriptions and 
twelve times mall. It appears to have been of some irap< stance 
during tho reigns of Nahapfina and Pblumfiri. Usbavnddfai (insc. 
1 U, 1 o} made a rest-house with four verandas in Govnrdbr.nm and 
gave (mac, 10,1.3) a grant to the Charukn recluaes of Govardhnna. 
1 lie same itisenphcii says that the hill in which the caves are cut 
was withm tLo limrLs of GovardW Though Kdsth is nearer 
the cave hill than Govardhann, the hill is he™ said to bo in 
^probably because nil the land near Nrisik was then 
mi link'd in the Govardhona sub-division. That Naink was then a 
city appears from its mem ton as Nagata m lh c same inscription. Tn 

aZ£Z*Z2S°% 'r } Ushavaddta records that ho 

pints of money for the use of the cave with two weaver 
guilds m Uvnrdbans. It appears from this that in Kabul bail's 

? 0 rt ial as it afterwards 

1 “ fi *S* , ln t he tlU36 of Pukmivi orders about eranta 
to the cave are made to three minister* of , J v-V 

Beadkata cautonmeet where Pu/Lindvi rnm ™ i ■ -u 1 i 

the Beuiikatnka or BtnikaL emt , ir Td ^ RD!1 ' supports the mew that 
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on tho rigM bank of the Godiivnri, six mates west of Ndsdk, with 
modem temples and several flights of steps loading to the river. 
On tho loft bank of tho river is the village of Jnhtlpnr with stops 
and temples. Except several old brick foundations and an old 
earthen burial-mound, about 500 yards to the east, the remains at 
Govardbuna belong to a Brdhmauical temple of about the eleventh 
century* Of the large earthen mound which was opened in January 
Id S3, and in which were found in an earthen pot the burnt hones 
of a child, an account has already been given, 1 

K&pura is mentioned (mse. 13, L 4| as the name of a sub-division 
ia which, in tho village of Ghikhulpadra, a grant of cocoa-palms was 
made by Ushnvaddta, As a grant of palms is mentioned, Kupurn 
must be near the coast. Kdpura is also mentioned in another inscrip¬ 
tion (insa 14* 1.3) though rather doubtfully* Horealso Uahuvadata 
in ado some charitable offering. 

Kagara (mse. 4, L 0 ; inse. 10, h 4), Ib inscription 4 Nagara Li 
mentioned in connection with the grant of a field to tho north-east 
of it fc In inscription 10 it is mentioned in connection with u field 
to the north-west of it. These references show that the word is 
used jo the sense of the city, probably Nusik, as it is the only large 
City in the neighbourhood, 

Art &ik is mentioned in the two oldest inscriptions (30 and 22) in 
the caves. In inscription 20 the people of N&rik are described 
m making a grant, and in 22 a cave is described as tho gift of a 
framnni minister of Nusik. 

PmdUakrtvada. Ushavndiita records a grant to the Charaka 
mendicants of this place. It appears to be a holy place but it has 
not been identified As many of tho places mentioned along with 
It arc on the Gujarat coast p north of Bombay, this seems the 
proper neighbourhood in which to look for it The suggestion may 
perilaps be offered that it is an old name for the great Knbir-vnd or 
Kabir's bn rim n tree near the holy ShukJatirth, ten miles cast of 
Branch, because the name Kabir-vad is called alter tho saint Kabir 
(j.d. 1149 -1440 ?) and is not its old name. 5 

Poktham, the tost lias Fokshdrani (SJfc* Pushknrdm) in the 
honorific plural, is Fushkara the lake of that name, a well known 
place t>E pilgrimage in Eejputdna size miles west of Ajmir. s 

■PraiAtiati (insc. 10,1* 2} is tho well known Prabhhs-PfitauorSoran&tli- 
Patna on the south coast of Kdrhtiiwdr. It ia often mentioned in 
the MahribMratn and the Parting and according to the Malidhhdmta 
is tho place where Krishna and Ilia Yfidavs died. JJerO Usharadata 
gave eight wives in gift to Brithmans, 

It fan# firth a is n holy reservoir inSopdrft ucar Basse! about forty 
miles north of Bombay, Ushavfidata records a gift to Charakn 
mendicants who lived thor&. 

Sorpdraga is Sopfirn near Dnssem* the Suparu of Ptolemy, and 
tho Ouppum of the Feriplun. 4 


1 Bob .ilxtvn pp. 533-540. 3 itambay (iiuettacr, II. 355-350. 
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has Tint been identified. It must be fi holy pkco 
probably on the Gamntt coast. TJsfmvneMta records a gif& to 
Charaka mondicaute living at this place, 

Vjenij/a (Ujjayiiiijk Ugbavaddta records some charitable gift ninJo 
to Brahma nil of the tijjaymi branch. The name takes ita rlae from 
Ujjam the capital of M;Uwa. 

Vaijayanti (insc. 3, L I] is the title of no ftimy which probably 
means of some place named VaEjayaiiti. At Kurle a slightly older 
inscription than this states that the great Karb cave wm made by 
an inhabitant of Vaimyonti. Mr. Fleet has sMwi 1 that Vaifaynnti 
was an old name of Baimvrig^ the ancient Kndamba capital on the 
bender of North Kan am and Maxtor, and it ia known from a PAli 
inscription, the form of whose letters belong to about the second 
century after Christ, that at that timo Iktimasi was under the rule 
of Ihlritfputru 6 r ufcukarui, 

The villages mentioned arc, Aparakakhadi (insc. i, i 2), Chikb&la- 



Aparakalhadi (inse, 4,1. 2] is the name of a village, a field in which 
was originally granted by Gautarntputm ^dtakan.i to the Buddhist 
me tub cunts of envo IIL This village is also called simply Kakfouti, 
and *13 it fell waste (insc, ^j-, 1. Sj smother field, ivas given instead of 
Lha original fluid in tlii a vi 1 bge. Th Is village has no t bou n i, h □ tlfie d . 
The old name Aparaknkhadi may be with reference to some other 
Kahhadi to the east of it, or if there is a mistake in the test it rnav 
ho Apanikakhttdi or Treat KakhadL * 

Chikhatapadra. (mac. 13, L 4) Is thommeof a village in the Kiinunv 
district in which SGOO oocoaunt trees wore granted by Usluivadhta 
Frt'in the mention of coooanata it may be'inferred that Chikhnti^ 
P 3 , ’"'i 13 oa tte coast. Chlkhalapadra may perhaps be Chikldi 
the head-qamfora of a snb-dt vision about forty miles south of Surat 
Mldnot far from the road leading from K;Uik te Bahto. Padra 
13 tne feunaknt for a vdlugis. 

Kanhahni is called tho Western Kanhahmi, that i* to the west of 
the cave hill. It has not been identified. 

W'MMjwfc. Usbavat&ta grants 32,000 cocoanut trees belongiuir 

SSEL!^ M 


sshe* - *•* - •p-swsswr r s 

(iautacuiputra. It is mentioned as S. f ° molh f f 

cave hill. At present O0 village b tt£ dh5ff52!* ° ^ 
name to FUAppadm. fa 6 Erection corresponds m 
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Simatipada (3k* Sdtmaftptidra} is a village grouted to cave III* 
instead of another village which tha cave mendicants rejected- The 
village ta said to be ia the Govordhiina district to the east* It la not 
dear whether this means on the east limits of the soh-division or to 
the east of the town of Govurdbinji. It probably was on the east 
border of the town of Govanlhana, about five miles west of XAsik* 

Sudisttna (probably Bk* Sutlarmna), This was the village 
rejected by tho monks ju stead of which Samalipada was given. It is 
said to bo in the Govurdhaoii sub-division on the south. At present 
there ia no village of that Mine in the neighbourhood, 

Naydongli, a village of 945 people, twelve miles north-east of 
KAndgaon, has a mil way station and a large weekly market of produce 
from the Nifcfiui f s territories* The station traffic returns show an 
increase in passengers from 7507 In 1373 to 13,203 in Iflfld and in 
goudia from 918 to 1379 tens, 

Kimbayat, ten miles north-west of NAndgnon, with in I8SL a 
population of i860, was formerly the head-quarters 1 of a petty divi¬ 
sion, Though now a small village it has the remains of an old fort 
and some old tombs* It has a curious effigy of the horse on which 
the Prophet Muhammad is said to have ridden to heaven.* 

Niplia d, the head-quarters of tho NipMd sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 3o35 ? is a railway station twenty miles north¬ 
east of Kosik. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices the town has a post office* The station traffic returns 
show an increase in passengers from 16,478 in 1873 to 23,106 in 
18-SOj and in goods from 5605 to 7274 tons. 

Feint, the Capital of the Pei at state which lapsed to Government 
on the death of tho 1ate Begum in IS73, ia at present the head¬ 
quarters of tho Point Bub-division. It lies about thirty miles north¬ 
west of KAsik, on a tolerably lofty plateau In the midst of a very 
broken and wooded noun try , notoriously feverish and otherwise 
unhealthy. Tho town itself being nearly on a level with the top of 
tho &uhyddrts T n few miles to tho east, is less unfavourably 
regarded than the valleys* In 1881 it had a population of 264k 
Besides tho ordinary revenue and police offices tho town has n post 
office and a dispensary* The dispensary which was established in 
1863 is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had 1799 
oqt-door and fifteen in-door patients against 2494 out-door and 
thirty-two in-door patients in 1880. There is also a good travel3erV 
bungalow prettily situated on the edge of a deep woody ravine. 3 

Fimpri Sadr-ud*din p two miles south-east of Igatpnri, with 
in 1881 a population of 722, has a yearly fair or urns, held on the 
fourth of the dark half of Eh/tdrnpaJ (Scptoml>er-October) in honour 
of Fir Sadr-ud-diu. This fair is attended by about 10,000 persona 
who traffic to the amount of about £460 (Bs. 4000), The village 


1 The Khnteynt petty divhinn of MAlegaou lapsed on the death of thu Last Riifa 
Bft M4nr is I8G3L Sat aWe p, '4U5 H 
* Mr. W. Runny, CVS. * Mr, II. F. Siitoct, C9. 
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1ms a fairly well-to-do colony of Gdjaniti Porvad Y&iiiis mostly from 
KntU in tlie Gitikwir’s territories about forty miles north of 
Ahmadubnd, who export rice and lend money to tho cultivators in 
fcbfl Dei^hbonrbootL 

Pimpalgaon Basvant,teti miles north-west oflfiphiSd, with in 
1381 a population of 3080, has a post office, a subordinate judge's 
court, ana a dispensary. Tlie dispensary which whs opened in J8"J> 
is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1331 it had S05S oat-door 
and thirty-three in-door patients against 7(5tiS and 20 in 1880. 

Fisol Fort, 1 ia Satiina, is situated about four miles north\of 
Jaykheda and two miles west of the Pise] pass which h 
into Klidndesh, and can, but with difficulty, bo used by catfs 
Tho fort is on a moderately high range of hilla running east Ad 
west It is of easy ascent and of large area, and on tbo south^nstVis 
separated from tho range by a deep rook-cut chasm. At the foot a! 
the hill, and spreading some way up its lower slopes, defended 
a wall of rough stones, is the small rill ago of Vfidi PisoJ. wh 
ruins shot tluifc ftt ouo timo it wa^ & plsico of sonio triza 
main ascent to the fort lies through tho village, A steep path 1 
to an angle in the natural scarp. It then posses through a hii, 
sion of ordinary gateways coustructed In the crevice as the un 
roaches the plateau on the top. The hill ia well supplied with wi 
and there arc numerous reservoirs at all points of the 
Within the first gateway a path leads through a small 


Ti 



reservoir®, are figures of Mahidov's bull, and, inside the reservoirs ai 
hnrjs which are hidden exrept when the water is low The w iter I 
the two reservoirs, which are separated by a partition not more thi 
a foot and a half thick, stands at noticeably different levels t! 
natural scarp is imperfect, and nearly all round tho top has hoJ 
strengthened hy a tnasomy wall. Here and there at weak points tbm! 
were special defences ami prevision for military pn BtH Tliis Si 
and the defences uro now much mined* To tho ■\ * 

which the fort stands stretches for a considerable disw!? 8 * 
only a small drop. As thi* is the irnkSSSTilImZ 23 
outs.de the wall has hoen deepened U an artificial cut nbo^tS 
foot deep and twenty feet across. At the back of the1 ;n ■ 7 
outlying spur with tremendous precipices on all ‘d.w „ r 1 
on tho north-west. Criminals □Jto bo tiS 
thrown from where the scarp is sheerest at a ,w c” ^ oot 
Robber’s Leap or Chgr Ratio, ™* ' ^ * n known as tho 

»«*,.««to 

distance below, and the other the ruins^ f Q Vlfllblfl T froa > * 

Sans^Mt, The old gateways are^tm 3^^ 
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been recently destroyed by fire. The Lokhnndi gate now at GAlna is' 
said to have belonged, to this building and to have been removed 
when the fort fell into disrepair, 

Ra'mscj or K&m J s Bittlstoadj, in Dmdort^boui seven ms'es south 
of Dindori, and about seven miles north of Ndnik, zh about 3273 feet 
Above &m level* * In ISM> Captain Briggs described RAnisej a$ 
neither so largo nor so high as moat of tho Nosik hills, but not 
m small as Hat gad. The scarp wm neither very steep nor very high 
and if tin defended the ascent was not difficult. There were two gate- 
wivyflj one within the other, large bnt not so formidable as those of 
Hut gad. There was less uncovered ground on the way up to the 
gates than in any other N&aik fort. The works connected with the 
gates were able to give a good flanking fire at a short distance from 
them- Tliere wm a way down by a trap-door kept Covered with dirt 
and rubbishj railed the secret road or thof^raRtd affording passage 
for one at a time- All round the fort ran a wall tolerable in some 
places but mostly indifferent. Within the fort were two or three 
bomb proof and ammunition chambers built of stone. The water- 
supply was ample. 

Captain Briggs left two companies of militia in the fort, one on 
the top of the bill* the other in the village below. This large party 
was left at Ihtmsrj that the garrison might always spare ninety or 
a hundred men to march after Bhils and other marauders. In the 
fort besides about a ton of grain and a small quantity of salt 
there were eight guns, nine small cannon Called twenty-one 

jingah, thirty copper pots, forty-one brass pots, 25G pounds of gun^ 
powder, forty pounds of brimstone, forty-five pounds of lead* and 210 
of hemp. There were also elephant trappings, tents, carpets, and 
iron ware, which once had been Shlviji’sJ 

The onlv refer© uco to R&msej which has heOn traced is Lho notice 
that, in Anrangscb detached Sbahitb-ud-din Kh£n to reduce 
the Nfisik and Kharidcsk forts- At Rdmsej BhaMb-ptl-din raised a 
platform of wood able to bold hOO mop, and so high that the men 
at the top completely commanded the inside of the fort, During 
the siege Ban ibhiiji's army arrived to relieve the gam son and on 
their arrival Kluiu Jabdu advanced frum Nosik to help Shabib-ud-din, 
After two unsuccessful adults the siege was raised, and the great 
wooden platform was filled with combustibles, set on fire, and 
destroyed^ During the MaiAtha war of 1318 R&msej was on© of 
the seventeen alrougholds which sumandered-fcerih© English on th© 
fall of Tri m link. 9 

About two miles north-west o£ IMmsej ^ Dhair or Bhorgad fort, 
3573 feet above sea level. It has an ©Kcettent quarry from which 
Die stone of K4ia Ham's temple, th© KupnrtMla fountain, and tho 
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1 Captain Ongrfi' fteport* 20th June ISIS* la Ahm*-lnftgar CcUc^ter 1 ! Inward Mi*- 
ovLlaniH.itH Filv VL 

* Elliot and Duinrm> VIE, S12 5 SwtVi ffuccuu IL 50-EO j Grant Duff"* ManUhls, 
144 s Ardidurain QtU is Bombay MitoGllAfiy, L 14. Kikinsej may be Hudj fori firit 
Ksirtik clptufed by the Mogtlftl ioticrml GhnyiaU Kh&n in ICtti. EUlct wad Dowiou. 

VIL S2, 1 Bicker's Marift* War, m aote Z 
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highly polished block band round the Pe&hwa's new palace in Jfdsik 
are said to hare been brought. 

Captain Briggs, who visited the fort in 1818, did not find it stoop 
until at the font of the rock where it became so difficult that if 
could be climbed only on nil fours like a ladder. There was one 
fairly good gate with rained bastions. The walla wore ruined, and 
the hill-top was remarkably steep with no place for grain or 
ammunition. The water supply was ample. 

Hatangad Fort, also called Sfuivi Eilla or the Barber's Fort,' 
stands about six miles east of Mulhcr. About ball way up the hill L 
the chief entrance and inside the fort arts the ruins of what must 
once Iiave been a stately court-house. On the hill sides are about 
eight rock-cut reservoirs and on the plateau a temple of Malj&lcv 
and a Musalnuiu tomb. In 1862 the fort was reported in dis¬ 
repair, though naturally strong from the height aud steepness of the 
hill. • 

Ra'vlya-JaVlya are two peaks in the Chfindor ninsre to the.. 

of Alarkindu which jut out, Rivlya ou the west and Jdvljn on the 
east of a hill about fifteen miles north-east of Dindori. Midway 
between the peaks b a reservoir divided into two and called the Gangs 
and Janraa pools . 

On the way to JAvlya is a gate defended by two towers, and in 
front of the gate is an imago of Ganpnti, The gate and the towi ra 
are in ruins. The hill was used as a fort during Moghul times 
and there are the foundations of ttvora! buildings. Some parts of 
the hill are at present under tillage. Ou tho lower slopes are a 
few Gavli and Kdli huts* * 

Tn lSJ^Chptfliu Briggs who visited them soon after their surreii- 
der to the British/ describes Rfivlya and Javlya as two small forts 
standing on a large hill which is known as Bivlya-Jdvlyn. There 
wore two roads to the Id , one lading from KhAudesb, the other 
leading from cither Gangtbwl. or Klnindesli, as it struck off from a 
pass between the hill and tho neighbouring fort of Markinda ‘ The 
hill was very large, eight or nine hundred feet above the plain n d 
with along and easy ascent The top was a tableland, prebablv ■ 
mile and a half long and 700 to H00 yards brood. From this 
plateau rose two curious peaks about 1000 yards from each other 


Thu fort ii Mid to have jmi the name of Berber'* rsl - 

Ct.tnman.UfiL., who wo* of tho barber nrifi ^ ■ 

* A^ordma to a local *tory lUvly.t ji v \L ? ' V \ l ^' 2 

One iUy M they Were WwkUg id the fielil thev mJl „ n Knal " 1 % 
Eflch ■ ^ hi* wife and the dispute 

near they found she Wag their iiaEer ^ ]1 'Vlhuoiujim 

mter their wife that thuv made a fire i n i uf having eoJleii t3 1(i 

burnt te dmttL To cancel* , b * iTri ^L "" JU, W inh ' " *>' 

honour Of thi* ^lf-devotiun the two utatJ ^ Jumped m nftrr them. ] 
Borvoy Koport for 1IJ77-7S, I to. ^ ^ 4 irw> , P™W “P- Tri B n llulurt Hc 

In ISIS RAvlyn jut,] J4 v j Va h . ‘ h KAj, KUictand Dawjvtn VII i 

tsA* «■“ - •KS 2 tK£” StSf'MM’v-"i 
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l’hoy were of solid rock three or fnqr hundred feet high and with 
almost perpendicular aides. Between the two peaks was a email 
Tillage whoso people lived by tilling the plateau. The two forts 
could be reached only by climbing from reek to rock, The greater 
n;irt of tho top of Jivlya was enclosed by a wall with one gate, 
B&rlyi had no gate and a low wall most of which was ruined. 
Places wore cat on tho tops of both the forts for granaries and 
reservoirs. Captain Briggs found two of the Peshwjy>s old militia 
iti each of the forts. * 1 * * * By July of the next year (1819) tho defences 
of the two forts wore destroyed by Captain Mackintosh, The 
reservoirs were filled and the stops leading to the top of Jdvly-a were 
defaced making the ascent almost impracticable. 5 

Saptaghriag 1 or tho seven-horned, otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Chatter Singh or the four-peaked, itloD feat above sea level, 
is one of the highest points in tho Ch&ndor range. It rises about 
the centre of the range, fifteen miles north of Dindori, a bare reck 
of no considerable thickness, but about half a mile in length, noma- 
wbnt curved, highest ut the ends and depressed in the centre, like 
a wall with end towers. At every turn the appearance of the rock 
changes. The highest point rises over 900 feet above the plateau, 
and the rock is perpendicular on all aides but one, where it has 
crumbled away and grass baa grown in the crevices. The rock 
has more peaks than one. but it see ins to have no chum to tho 
title seven-peaked. The hill may bo climbed from three sides; by 
a good but steep bridle road fom the north j by a very steep 
sixty-stop path or sill hi pdyrtjtUha mar<j on the east, formerly tho 
only road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on the south by 
a steep footpath for part of the way which ends in a flight of 350 steps 
carved in tue face of the rock This last is the read now commonly 
used by pilgrims and other vaitiore. In the steps figures of JUin, 
Han uni au, ifcidlut, and Krishna and in one or two places a tortoise aro 
carved at intervals. These steps were made 115 years ago by three 
brothers Kunher, HucMji, and KrfstmAji of Nasik. At intervals along 
the ascent five inscriptions have been carved on and near the steps. 
One of the inscriptions is in Sanskrit and the others in Mar&uu. 
They give the names of the three brothers, and of OirtaAji their 
father. They record that their surname was RdyArdv and that tho 
work was begun on the first of the bright half of Jtjethlha (May. 
June) in Stake 1090 (a.d. 170S), Stirvadhdri Satrivatear, and finished 
on Friday the first of the bright half of Chaitm (April) Stake 1091 
(a.d. 1709), Viradhi Szmvatmr, At the foot of the steps the three 
brothers built a temple of Devi and a rest-house aud at tho top a 


1 GapUin Kriggt’ Report, 20th June ISIS, in Ahnudnagar Collector’! Pile (MSS.}, 
VI. In wan I M iaccllancoun, 

1 Captain Mack in tosh'a Letter, (Utwi Indnai fori, 34th July Iftl®. 

1 From an nenmnt by Mr. W. iismnj, C.S., in tho Indian Antiquary, IL 161.164, 

The origin of tbia bill, like that of many other places in the Kisik district, ia connected 

by tradition With Rdm, It ia anid that when Lakthman Was wnawled by India; it the 

siq of Itivau, Unaumiln was lent to briny healing herbs from a hill in Farm Lac. The 

monkey chief, not knowing what herbs were required, took the hill on hia ihnuldure 
anil aborted for Coy ion. On the way purtlons of the hill kept falling and one of then 
alighting in thcae regions ii the hill uE Saptuluing. 
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Chapter XIV. temple of Gait pat i and a pond called Bimatirth. These steps lead 
PlacfiH ^flntsTBat. the plateau and from the plateau a further flight of 47g steps 
leads to the shrine of SnptaRtLriDgaiiiviiaini Devi, The 472 steps to 
^.utabuuenu, a ppg r hil] top were built about ii-Dr 1 Vl0 , before the lower steps. 


by Um&bAi, wife of Khunder&v Dabluteb TaJegaoxikar, on a of the 
Poona chiefs whoso family were formerly hereditary generate of the 
Maratha army. 

The shrino of the goddess 1 is in a cave at the base of a sheer 
scarp, tho summit of which is the highest point of the hill. The 
figure of the goddess is about eight feet high, carved in relief out 
of the Batumi rock. It is that of on ordinary woman save tbit she 
has eighteen arms, nine on each side, each bund grasping a different 
weapon* Sbo wears a high crown not unlike the papal tiara aod is 
clothed with a bodies and a robe wound round the waist and I iiiuhs. She 
has a different suit on each day of the week and she hue a both every 
day, warm water being used on two days in the week* In front of 
her is planted a red trident with the usual accompaniments of bells 
und 1 amps. A si 1 ver nosering and necklaces are t! lo o n Iy ornamen!s 
in daily uael Her whole figure is pointed bright red, save the Lyes, 
which arc of white porcelain. 

At the foot of tho stops leading to the shrine is a small village 
consisting of three or four Gauli huts, two drum-houses or itagiir- 
khantUf* and three rest-houses for the use of pilgrims. The place 
is wellsupplied with water from springs built with -masonry aid eg 
end with steps loading to the water, and called Kdlikund (26 x lM 
cubits), Smnkund (24xlb), und Dattfitrayu Kmnd. IV- i. , these 
there htt five smaller reservoirs or bathing-places called Snrativati 
Eund, Lnksbmi Knud, Tim bill Tirth, Ambiilaya Tirth, and Shi tub 
Tirth. Some of these are used for drinking, others for tolling, and 
some for both. Near them is a pond dedicated to Sliiv and called 
SbiTilys j Irth* It a small stone-built reservoir not above for l v 
yartls square and not more than four feet deep, where tlivLHnnds of 
pilgrims bathe and wash their clothes. It is said to have Wn l4^1fc 
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stands tho ting and outside La front of k a carved hull. Not fnr from 
the bttthing place is a precipice known as the Sit Kade which over¬ 
hangs the valley about 12(H) feet; from this rock human sacrifices are 
said to have been formerly hurled. A kid is now tho usual victim. 

Near the rest-house is the tomb or samrul/U of Dbannadev, a chief 
of the Dbaratnpur state near Surat, who died here while on a visit to 
his guru a Bengal ascetic named Guudsvdmi, The tomb is like tho 
ordinary domed temples of Mahidov and contains a Utig ; it is well 
built and has some neat carving, but tbo whole is much out of repair. 
Near this is a well and the tomb of tho ascetic Gauds vi mi. 1 
Something like a portico was added to the shrine of tho goddess at 
the beginning of last century by the SAtaro commander-in-chief, 
and the ^present plain structure has been recently built by thu 
chief of Viuchur. 
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A large fair lasting for a week and attended by about 15,000 
pilgrims is held on tbo full-moon of Chultra (April), when goods 
worth about 1500 (Km. 20UD) are sold. On tho occasion of this fair 
the steps lending to the shrine are crowded with tho sick and maimed 
who are earned up the hill in hopes of a core. Barren women also go 
in numbers to make vows and gain the gift of a child. Offerings of 
grain. Bowers, cocoa nuts, or money arc presented. The daily service 
of tbo goddess consists in bringing bathing water from tho 
Snrynkund, and laying before her offerings of rice, milk, and sugar 
boiled together called khU, of cokes of Hour and butter called turig, 
and of preserves. These offerings are the property of the Bhopa or 
hereditary guardian of the shrine. 

Like the top of Hahiilavini in DahAmi the top of Saptashring in 
said to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals.* * The headman ortho 
village of Burigaon alone climbs on the April full-moon and neit 
morning at sunrise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs and how 
he geja down is a mystery any attempt to pry into which, says tho 
tradition, is attended by loss of Bight . 3 

As the merit of the pilgrimage is believed to lie in the labour 
endured in the ascent of the hill, there are, fur those who desire to 
secure special religion# merit, three other paths round the mountain, 
one a sort of goat pith round the base of the scarp, a second of 
greater length ou the lower plateau, and a third round the base 
below. The last which pusses through tho narrow valleys which 
divide Sap task ring from the rest of the Chitndor range is said to bo 
nearly twenty miles in circuit. 

Opposite Sap task ring, to the oast, divided by a deep ravine, is 


l fimniiii'faMl wn s Bengal ascetic who lived on the hill about 1730 in the time of 
the aepoail ftftbsrft Bijirlv (1730• 1740), II o lived in tho K Alika Tirth anJ bod many 
dncipta turning tho Marltha noMo*. Oiio of the chief was Cfchfttnainji Theko of 
Abhooa who bin Et (bo Kilikii uH- Surya nHorvouni, 

■ Cora part Uonibiy XIV. SIS, 

* With tbo ha Ip of s. pair of bimtolllu* Afr + Ramtravel tho foofcnten* of tho flu* 
wbo win two m rntiuW, daring their dcgcent, la pl&cm it wu 
difetill, iMiUouhljrar fho^oiPf loot ndth it immkoylib* hold. The rwriloa* oflieMi 
«r t^-pWor lui boeo lUM by tho name family f ar generation AteuriW tu (ho 
local iKinii dcvlt wanting but tireii utbw chiMrcti dio ymng 
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Ebaptor %IY\ the Marklnda bill* This la Haiti to have been tie abode of the saga 
Fkcea oTlnt&reet ^rkandeya, whose spirit is believed to have taken its dwelling in 
the rocky where, during his lifetime, he used to recite Murries fur 
the amusement of the Bevi, & tradition to which a remarkable echo 
may have given rise* 

Besides the three allowances mentioned above* making in all £28 
(Rb. 280) a month, tho temple has the revenues of a village called 
Cbandaknpur which was set apart for the service of the goddess by 
BdjirAotbo second Peahwa (l720*I74Qj| in the time of the ascetic 
G&nddvAtni. These funds are administered by different agents and 
there is atao a paneh&yat or council o! five who hare aome control 
over the ornaments, rich clothes* and other personal property of 
the goddess. The money offerings belong to certain families in 
fixed shares, while the miniatmnt receives all eatable offerings. It 
is Raid that Chhatraeiugriio Thoke, the chief disciple of the Bengal 
ascetic, was a small chieftain who owned the Abhonn petty division of 
twenty-two villages. These villages were granted to bin forefathers 
on a promise that they would light and pat down the MehvAsi tribes 
of the Brings* who always troubled pilgrims during the great April 
fair and plundered much oE the country. Chhatrasing ? instead of 
following in the wake of his forefathers, became the leader of the 
MehvasiSj greatly harassed pilgrims, and carried nwny all presents 
from the Bhopris, whom ho killed or let go m it suited him. To put a 
stop to these disorders the com nut whine of Dtraiap sent every year 
ti guard of fifty to seventy mcu. One year Clihatra^ingrAo came with 
the flower of his Mobvasb, and putting the guard to flight, dashed 
up to the shnae, and carried off a large amount of plunder. There¬ 
upon the Uhothvp cornmainiant, Ilaibafrxio Nfiik Bhor, emue agf^hist 
Chhatrasan^ and was mortally woEanded in a pitched battle near 
Shivalaya forth. The Rhopas then came to terms with Chhatrassn^ 
und made an agreement, which bears date 1785 {Slmlc I if)?}, allowing 
Chmitrasing half tho income of seventy-two holy days in the year. 1 
Chhatraslng’ii son Devising dying without heirs, his two widows 
wore given yearly pensions of £60 (R g . 500) each and the Abhorn 
w% dmA>n lapsed to the British Government. One of the widows, 
Kriabstibiu, still (1SS2) enjoys hep pension. 

SaU'na, the h^d-qaartm of tho B%1dn sub-division, with in 

1831 & population of dolb, lies about thirty tnilos west of Malegnon. 

Besides the ordinary sub-divisional roveuno and police offices, tho 

town has a <Wnsaty and a post office. Tie dispensary which is in 

tW?Tn O LT. h0 t pi ' a * T* tlint !) * d iri IS81 8055 otit-doomaa thirty. 

KE A TM , ? tS at 1 a ^ t of £li * There nro temples of Dovi, 

So h ls7 )'fl K ! r d °*K a ' n* ni0st of whiot warn destroyed by 

hrid era-?viv™ , Gir ™ n t n ^ vc 6illc * bc on rebuilt. A fair is 
held every year in Mdrphtrth (December-January). 

The iron bars m the windows of tho m^mlatrlir's treasniy nr® the 


SatI* a. 


of th* hatl-moonpi, nino tiny* 

bright liAif ul chditra] * April fur ftvni tin; ilsTMth tj tho fiftmi&b of tin 
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« Which wore Liken from Mulher fort 

m 1818. Iu Ifco;., batimn was noticed by Thevcnotas a considerable 
town on die highroad about half way between Surat and Aurang¬ 
abad. At Satina 1'hevenot met tho Bishop of Heliopolis on his why 
from ft]Lira to fturat and Franco.* J 

Sa yklieda* on the GotLLvari, three miles south of Khervadi 
railway station and tea south-west of Niphitd, is a well built town 

°K r rt 14 ^ P L e i hcJoil E 1I, £ ** Vinchurkar. The population consists 
chiefly of Brahmans and traders. There are several temples on the 
banks Of the GodAvan and a well built flight of steps leads to the 
river. The town has a post office and a school and is one of the 
chief cattle markets in tha district, 

Shivar, village about four miles sooth-east of NipbM railway 
Btsition,, has a remarkable group of memorial atones. 

Memorial stones are found all over the district and are specially 
numerous near the Sahyddtw. Due group of unusually lureu stones 
occurs at Limns ale, eight miles north-west of Vnuiiu Dmdori, As a 
rule these memorial stones vary in height from three to six foot and 
are out square generally about a foot across. The faces are carved 
with rude figures, sometime a of one or more men ou horseback 
sometimes armed with aworda There are great varieties of figures on 
fwt, some of thorn armband they vary in number from one to three 
and oven four limy occasionally hold each other's bauds. Seme wear 
Wie wmstefoth; others, apparently children, are dressed in petticoats, 
oometimea rude inscriptions are carved under figures The stones 
somewhat resemble the old stones which have been found in some 
j 7“ graveyard*. The people say tl.it they were raised by villa*rers 
and that they do not necessarily mark the spot where the dead were 
buried or burnt t he custom scorns to have prevailed among all the 
cultivating classes especially among Kuubis, Kolis, anil Vanjiiris, 
Memorial posts are also found in some places. They are of all 
shapes. I be figures are generally fewer and tho carving poorer than 
OD thustonoslabs. Sometimes stones and posts are found side by 

" * 1 j *Tf, V® ""SPW" 4 &ud with rod paint on memorial 

or day,,. Tim stoore are highly reverenced and preserved, 

but tbo posts seem to be allowed to fall into decay, I u no rase have 
stones or posts been found which are said to mark an old battle-field 
As ii rule, they are close to a village but not connected with anv 
temple or holy spot. They are always said to be memorials of 
ancestors and the practice of erecting them is said to be still observed 
In sotuo of the western villages there are posts with a small shrine 
at the top non taming an image enclosed with glass. These ore not 
common nor monumental and belong to tho Bhiis 3 

Smnar, _ municipal town, the head-quartere of the Sinnar 
md>dms j on with in 1081 a population of 79UO, stands on high level 
S’v"? -t 10 1 -f oua ftnd Ndstk; rood, about seventeen miles south¬ 
east of Xfak. It is surrounded by a mud wall part of which on tbo 
eastern aide is in ruins and contains but fow largo modern houses 


1 Mr. J, A, CS, 3 V&rairai V ,T£Q 

1 Mr. W. Ham*** C.S. Compare Mr. W. f. Suiclair’ C.i, in Lid. Ant. II. SOD-202. 
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In 1S43 Sinnar hail a population of 6740, atiil m 18 r 2 of 10,041, 
of whom 9445 were Hindus, 505 Masaltofiiis, and four Christians. 
The apparent .lscnme of 20*4 in tho 1831 census la due to the 
fact that the 1872 returns included the population oF the 
neighbouring hamlets, which, though belonging to the revenue amt 
of Sipuar, arc at some distance outside the municipal limits of the 
town itself. Of the 1881 total, 7363 were Hindus, 523 .Mosulmans, 
eleven Christians, and sixty-one Others. 

The earliest historical men Lion of Sinnar appears to be as 
Sindinor in a copper-plate of a.d. 1060. 1 According to tradition 
Simjfvr was founded by a Gauli chief, Rdo Shinguni, perhaps the 
Seunendu of the copper-plate, about 100 years ago. ItJki Shingum ts 
sou Rio Goviad is believed to have built the splendid temple 
outside thu town on the north-east, at a cost of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,C00) and called it Govindcshvar Or Gondeshvar. It 
js a sfttiiv pnncKiffiitofUi or group of five temples, s ithin a large 
enclosure, the central temple being dedicated to Shiv, and of 
the smaller shrines the two to the north of the enclosure are 
dedicated to NArfiyan and Gan pat i, and the two to the south to 
the Sun and M&hdshnktL The central temple, though much out of 
repai^ k one of tbo finest in this part of the country, being t!uTorc<l 
with rich sculpture. On the north-west of the town is the temple 
of Aieshrur, a Shaiv shrine said to have Iveen bnilfc about A + E^ 1450+ 

It had originally a hall or &abhmiandap t all of which, except four 
beautifully carved pillars* seems to have been carried oil to bond 
or repair ether structures The shrine remain 3j but without the 
spire or shikhar. Some 200 years Inter Sinner became thu head- 
quarters of the chief officer of the Emperor of Delhi in these parts, 
and its population grearly increased. Later still it was the seat of I 
government of Amritriio Deshmukh, who wag appointed head of 
fourteen sub-divisions by the Moghul Emperor, In \m time the 
population of Sinmvr increased, He is also said to have built the 
town walls and thrown a masonry data across the river. The 
DeshmukVs mansion or vdda is still the largest building in the 
town, and contains within its outside wall many separate 
collections of houses, now let to distinct families irrespective 
of caste. The present head of the family (ItiSd) h named 
Amritrifo, About 1790, Simlher appears in Marat ha records ns the 
head-quarters of a sub-division iu the district of Sauga tuner with a 
yearly revenue of about £2200 (Rs. 25^000).* 

Except 173 looms, chiefly for weaving robes or arid hi and a few 
s ilk-weavers who have come from Sanga inner, Binmir has no trade i 
or manufacturer i'hc population is almost entirely agricultural. 

A large area round the town is watered by means of channels 
connected with one or other of the two rivers, the Shiv and thu Dev 
which unite close below the town. It yields spli-ndid crops Q& 
sugarcane, plantains, betel leaves, and rice. 5 


Inf Ant XI War U aEmoafc invariably called Hinitarby the wuutnr* 

A, t-A : Waring ■ r M^dttiii», 939, 

“■ U. Look** C,S, Survey Sap$rmteQticut> Etport, 5tb Octtf* r 18/4, 
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Resides the usual sqb-divisional officcsj Siiinar has a municipality* 
a subordinate judged court* a digpensaiy, o post office, and two 
vernacular schools. A weekly market is field on Sundays. The 
municipality, which was published in lSdO, had in 1881*82 an 
income of £102 (Rs* 1S2Q), almost exclusively raised from a house-* 
t« p and an expenditure of £172 (Ra* 1720), moat of which was spent 
in conservancy and mad improve meats. The dispensary, which was 
established in 1873, is in charge of an hospital assistant, and in 1881 
had 1705 out-door and cloven in-door patients at a cost of £I3G I2* P 
1300). In November 1822 forty insurgents assembled in ginnar, 
and were joined by twenty-five more. Their Imdtar, one Krishna 
Kliver, gave out that their object wag to gain possession of the 
village of Ronkari, about ten miles to the south-west of Sinnar, 
but this was ppobably part of a larger scheme. All were captured 
at Kankori and on giving up their arms and horses were released. 

Thengoda, on the Girna* about five miles south of Safina, with 
in 1881 a population of 1481, has a subordinate judge's court and a 
post office. 

Trimbak, more correctly Tryatnbak:, or the three-eyed, ft name 
of Mah&dev, is a small but fer-famod place of pilgrimage, with in 
1881 a population of 8039. 1 It in a municipal town, at tho base of 
an easterly spur of the Sahyodris, about twenty miles south-west of 
Nosik, with which it is joined by a part-grovelled part-metalled 
toad built in 1871 from local funds and private contributions. The 
road winds, with many ups and downs, past the p roe Spite oy 
scarps of tho Amjaners range, which continues till the semicircular 
wall of hills is reached which encloses the town of Trimbak. Relow 
are the buildings of tho town; then a sloping hill-si do covered with 
brash wood ; then a sheer wall of rock crested with bashes, and a 
back ground of upper slopes covered with coarse grass converging 
in a ridge. On tho loft, that is on the east* arc many curiously 
shaped hills split into peaks, cones, ridges, and blocks. Tho 
ancient outline of the village of Trimbak m broken by cultivated 
patches which now occupy tho sites of old houses The village 
consists of houses with small walled gardens or courts aud of irregular 
rows of buildings which here and there form a street* In other parts 
there are many lurge well built- houses, some of them with richly curved 
wooden pillars and eaves, All are on well raised plinths, and havo 
deep verandas * the roofs are tiled and have a great pitch aud far 
projecting eaves, and some of the houses have weather-boards as a 
further defence from rain.. The tilos are flat with turnod-up edges 
like those lit N&dk and Poona. One line of road is paved with 
stone to allow Trimbakeshvar Mnhadov's car to be dragged in 


1 The Shiv (Inrj it Trimbak u tho ninth of the turd™ great tiny* in India* 
Trui titlicrH are ; AfflAltihiiTir Hoar Ujjaift ; l?himitahlUik&r cm tho SahyAdrii about 
thirty* mibrs BHEith.Wfrit of Juiuinr ; fJaQUim^hVftr uaknOtrn ; KodAruahTar in tbu 
Bwn^y^i; MahikAlsn tljjain; Mnllitarjtra ro th* Shrurtmil bill in TeLbrama* 
Ornkir in tha N*rWt&; Kim Mb far in Hdnhc^livaf island nr at Cape Comorin: 
Sivm^hyar ib Satzmdth P&tlE] in KAthiAwAr : Vaklyanith at Duvgad cn the Siiutiiil 
e3 IstrLi t m Ikm^al ; and Viuh rcith mr il H-euares. Indian Antiquary* B. 15> nuts 1, 
b S3—62 
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procession, and within the lost six years most of the more frequented 
roads have been paved by the municipality* 1 

The 1881 census showed a population of 3339 p Hindus 3G8i, 
Muhammadans 130, Sbrivaks aiitoen, and Christians nine. A 
krge proportion of the Hindus are Brdhmans con nee ted with the 
temples, mostly beggars or pilgrims-priests, tirlkamJhythja*. They 
also own the hereditary village accountantships of the neighbouring 
villages in NAsik and Igutpuri, Them am five subdivisions, 
Yauirradis with about 150 houses, Deshasths and Kontniiiisths 
with 75 each, Ednnava with five, and Karhadis with two. Most of 
them are well-to-do/ Besides BrAhmans there aro several classes 
of traders and a largo number of shop-keepers, Tho greater part- ol 
the population consists of KoU husband moo. 3 

Although it h only three mDea in a direct line from the main lino 
of the Sahyftdrb, Trimbak is almost completely abut from 
Western breesea by the intervening hill, on which the hardly 
accessible fort of Trimbak is built Tho fort is 4248 feet above sen 
level and about 1800 above tho village. Towards the village the 
hill on which tho fort stands presents at the foot a steep slope of 
fragments of trap rock. Above the slope is a sheer, in some places 
an overhanging, cliff, probably a thousand feet high. In the 
northern spur is a gap called tho great YinAyak Khind/ and in the 
southern face is a cleft known as tho Great Gate or Stahddami}a 
which served aa the main entrance to the front. The bottom of the 
basin is uneven; it is partially cultivated and m parts is 
swampy* 6 I is shut-in position and its want of drainage make l ho 
village of Trimbak unhealthy, and sickness, especially fever, is 
common. Cholera sometimes appear® at the great fair and some 
outbreaks have been very fatal. After severs! healthy seasons chulcra 
broke out in 1 StM, but the yearly fairs were over and little barm was 
done. Since 1865, though there has been a great-increase in the 
number of pilgrims/ no serious epidemic has occurred either at tho 
yearly fairs or at the great twelve-yearly gathering. 7 


_ The water supply is almost entirely from ponds. There are in all 
eight ponds in and around the village, but only two of them are 
considered to give good drinking water. The-o two are tho 
v tfioha pond at some distance from the centre of the town on tho 
Bouth and not much used, and tho Gangdla on tho west. Tho 
unngiila is a large pond with stone-lined banks, and holds enough 
vviter to remain pure; it is much need by pilgrims who, besides 
drawmg water from it, bathe and wash their clothes in tho 
poiuL It is fed by springs which never show okrug of foiling. The 
overflow of the pud is the source of the Trimbak branch of the 
' Lvan, w nch, though not tho highest, is tho parted source* Thu 
stream is led to a tcrnpla i* tho middle of the village, where 
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it Feeds a large cnt-fiLooa pool, thoKiwftdtfaid, considered by Hindus 
to bo a specially purifying bathing place. The municipality clear it 
every May, but by December its water is again very filthy. 

The wastage and leakage of the Gangitk pond flow through the 
village in a channel lined with cut-stone masonry, with at short 
intervals steps leading to the water. The bed of the chnunel is 
used os a dust-bin by the people ol the neighbourhood. The flow of 
water runs low as early as October, and ceases in the hot season. 
In passing through the village the water becomes very impure, the 
last defilement being the ashes of the dead, os the burning-ground 
is only a short distance below the town. 

During and for a short time after the rains a small stream trickles 
from one of the numerous fissures on the face of the scarp of 
Trimbak hill, and flows from ft cow's month under a small stone 
image of the goddess ? which stands in a niche, and is the chief 
object of worship. This is held by the people to be the source of 
the Godavari. The water from the cow'a Month disappears 
mysteriously on the hill and rc-appears in the KusMrart pool, and 
hence the superior holiness of this pool. The municipality, which 
was established in November ISfid, had, in 1881*82, an income of 
£23 S and an expenditure of £29 L The village contains a post 
office. 

Three fairs are held every year, two at the temple of 
Trimbakeshvar, 1 * on the iffiriot full-moon (October-November) when 
about fiOOO people assemble, and on Mby/t tiodya ch&titrdaxhi or the 
great Shivardtri (February-March) when about 5000 people assemble, 
and one at the temple of Nivriitmith on the eleventh oE the dark 
half of Paush [Jan nary-February] attended by about 8000 people 
chiefly cymbal-players. 3 Trimbakeshvaris, the chief and most 
noticeable temple in tho village, was built by the third Peshwa 
Bnltfji BAjirdv [1740*1760) on tho site of an older but much humbler 
fibrine. Be Eero its doors stand largo lamp-pillars or dipmAfo 
furnished with numerous branched brackets on which lights are 
placed on holidays. Nearer to the temple door, under a light and 
elegant carvod-atono pavilion with ornamented roof, rests the 
great bull or NandL A. square outer hall or nuuufap of massive 
proportions, having a door on each face, stands in front of the 
fibrine. Porchw with separate roofs, but with the same entablature 


1 AooQnlliuc to a local Account the origin of tbs ^rrnlnc^ of TrimM m tint 
Brahm-i ami Viihbii dlftputod a!hoot Brahma ridiculing zUl-l Yjihnrt tolling 

hi CM.. T« Hcttla their iliiptltis thty arranged that they itaua travel in <1 iObrgqt 
Braluulnflinof Malibu/s aimBldcr* and Vishnu in Jwutroli of MahiHluv’*. 
fret, Thtiy agreed, if the search oF both proved fruitless, to admit that Mahaduv wjl a 
truly great. Vkhiia tatriiy till he wm weary bat found nothing. Draiim* 
retiifiini with two mborawl witnesses to prove that he hod found the shoulders. 
Enraged at thin deception Mah&dav caand Brahma and *ud ho would have m 
followunt llr&hma in Teren^t foiced Mah&dev tuidvrgrocmd when Trimbak biU at 
OHM msi- 3fK‘JU foot obovtt the town. In time n temple Was built to Mahikkv under 
thd title nf THnbikeitTir The itanae story £a told at length from thaSkundn Pur An 
in Kennedy's Hindu Mythology. 271-273. 

: Tho ftivrittiintth temple u said to hivo been founded by Dm sweetie about TOO 
jean before Trimbak wm inhabited. 
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and cornice tho hall, stand out from it The doorways of the porches 
arc richly ornamented with ciispod arches# upon carved Hide-posts 
supporting a strongly projecting entablature# above which, round 
both the porches and the outer hall# runs a double cornice and frieze, 
sculptured with elaborate minuteness. The roof is formed of stabs 
rising in steps from the architraves. These slabs are cunrilmoar 
externally; and each supports a discoid tenmnntion, the shape of 
which in every case is related to that of the dome which it hur mounts 
Above the discoid terminations is a lotus-like fin ini which gives 
what grace it may to the flattened domes of these ponderous 
structures* The great towor of tho temple covering tho shrine 
rises behind the on tor hall* The ground-plan is what may be 
called a broken square, heavily and thickly buttressed. An 
excessive solidity of appearance is given by the form of the 
buttresses, which spread at the base# and seem to root tho whole 
building to the ground. The fact* of every buttress is niched and 
evcry niche b filled with carved figures of men and animals, with 
flowers and scroll-work crowded everywhere. The far-projecting 
entablature and deep cornices cast. their strong shadows# and add 
to the rich and massive appearaco of the whole* Above tho cornice 
rise numerous spireleta of the same shape and proportions as t he 
great spire, the conical layers of which are each surmounted with 
a carved ornament* The spire itself rises to a great height. It is 
crowned with a proportionate terminal and supports a brightly 
gilt pot or kalaxh? Besides land abased at £2 18*, (Rs. 2ft) the 
temple baa a Government cash allowance of £12lX) (Kit I2#W0) a 
year# and receives offerings from pilgrims valued at-£400 (Ks. 4000). 
About 1SG5 the Viiichur chief presented the temple with a gaudily 
painted car# to ba drawn by worshippers on the fair djiyn. 

The management of the temple is in tho hands of a family of 
Brdhmans named Jogalekars* Under the Jognlckars are four men 
culled fungi fs who live ill the temple, clean it mid wait on the god# 
receiving all perquisites except ornaments nod money which are taken 
by thcJogalekar?. The god# who wears 4 golden masciue# hi fed 
rce times a day, at eight in the morning, at eleven, and at eight at 
night, on food provided by the Jogaleku™. At nine at night the god 
is dressed and every Monday ho m taken out in a palanquin. Be sides 
e Ilyins cm pie there is a smaller one Id the fort which enjoys 
a yearly Government cash allowance of £16 (Ks, 160)* Once in 
every twelve years whoa the sun enters Leo# or SimJiwlh* a great 
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fair is hold at the source of tho God&varL * 1 Tbo fair las ta for about Chapter XIV. 

thirteen mouths and is attended by 150*000 to 200,000 pilgrims 

from jdmost all parts of India* Many shops are opened during the «inur.-st 

fair by Nriaik shopkeepers, who sell grain, doth* copper and brass Tillman 

vessels, and the numerous articles wanted by a miscellaneous 

crowd. 

About 500 years ago, before Trimbak village was founded, pilgrims PiigtiMM. 
bud to put up at Aiijuiieri* and oven aFterTrimbuk became inhabited 
the inconvenience of a dirty zigzag road and the fear of marauding 
parties prevented any great number of pilgrims visiting the place, 
bince the opening of the railway* and especially since a road has been 
znado to XtisLk, the number oE pilgrims has immensely increased.* 

As a rule pilgrims do not stay for more than fourteen days. 

Some lodge in tho town whora wealthy men have built caste rosU 
houaes, but most in tho fields round tho town. Tho pilgrim goes 
through the proscribed bathing and worship, and then visits the 
chief objects of holiness in and about the town. He bathes in the 
KusbftvArt pool* and after bathing goes to worship Trimbnkeshvar 
MaMdev* but ia not hi lowed to enter the temples unless he is 
a Brilmian. A feast to the temple HraOimans completes the 
ordinary round of observances. If the pilgrim lias come to perform 
shrdtMha or commemorative ceremonies he must keep several other 
observances. After shaving and throwing the shaven hair in tho 
small square Gan gala pool, the pilgrim goes to bathe in the Knsh&vart 
pond. After burning be makes some balls of rice if bo is a Brahman, 
or of wheat-flour if he belongs to another caste* and performs tho 
usual $hraddha ceremonies, a Brahman officiating and reciting sacred 
texts. After having gone through the ceremonies, he throws the 
balls, if of rice into ft pool called the KAnchon pool* and if of wheat- 
llour into the Gan gala pool* and then goes to worship at Mah&duvk 
temple. 

On completing the other observances, the pilgrim goes to see tho 
different objects of worship. He first visits the source of tho 
OodrivarL Louring the town and passing west to the foot of the 


blow with atftict from which it dial Anj&tat to dcaiue himulf frem tho da of 
cow-kiEling the hji^j begun to perform cctemaak-j* end to propitiate MahMer* 
The god, pitted with ku penance, ralewd Ufttigm Frau hi* matted hair utd htriking 
hur ogftilMt a at-.me gave her leave to go down on earth. Ah the water vm coming 
down the Mtfti ftautamn gave it a circular mrrtMin by toming it imuid with * blade of 
tmik grain j than Miami the hunkdoari or hni*ii-tunttd pooL Ai tbl* happ-itcd when 
tho anil woo in the zodiacal nign of Leo, a jeocmL hur U held onCe in every twelve 
yejrH when tho sun entcra that iign. The date of the dc-ftrctit of tho river from tbu 
TnmhuL aa it ii Idallv Called h B™bm.tdri fotll r ii gitra m Saturday tho tenth day 
of the bright half of Afrt/I (J antiary-1 cbmarr} in the turtuisc incarnation nf Vpahnu, 
during the cm of king M iiulh.ita, liter two nninjrod thmiuud yuan of the Krita or 
flnfc eyd]o bod juusd. Compiuu Kennedy h a Q indn MyUwlwr, 250 - 258. 

1 So wqll kun-wu eh thii fair that tho wont QotUnui ii onli tui rily mod hi GujMt 
for the nn mural twelve. 

a It II computed that about 25*1,000 pilgrimji viiitcd Trimtmk during the lut 
^raAoj/A which bated from the 13tb of September !®72 to the 11th of October 1E7A 
Thu railway rctumi ihoW for Nikik Hood elation in 1573 a total of 234 J01 pam-liecm 
agrti nit 118. ISO in ISG8 olid 131,330 in 1S7SL & 

1 Bathing in thu Kmhitvart pool may go on for dayi* but on the fint day the 
pilgrim most give all hia cloth va to bio priest or 
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hill ho finds a flight of steps built by Korarari Bousr^ a rich 
LoMoaof Bombay* the same wlio built the steps which lead 
to the Elenhut* Caves and the largo temple near the By cull* 
railway station in Bombay, These etepa, 700 in number, lead right 
up the" hall. They are well built of masonry and cement, urn of an 
easy alopo, and hare protecting wnUa on either ride. There is a 
space in the middle m that pilgrims go up by one side and come down 
by the other. At the top to the left is a broad pint form protected 
by n retaining wall. From the back q! this platform, which is a 
sheer cliff about 300 feet high, water drips and nows th rough a stone 
cow's month into a ainall reservoir* A priest constantly attends 
and dresses the cow*s head with leaves tun! flowers* Close by is 
a shrine of Devi. To the west o£ the platform a path runs along 
the hilUsido to GorakhmUlv's Cave, where lives a much respected 
Ktmphnta Gosdvi. The platform commands a striking view* 
Below lies Trimbuk town with its temples mid sacred I ■; killing 
places. Across tho plain winds the thin silvery streak of the 
Godavari flowing between high banks for about four miles. 1 Against 
tho horizon stand the heights of Sapt&ahring (4-0511), and close at 
hand rises the fine hill of Anjaneri (4295) surmounted by a ruck iiko 
n crouching lion* 

On the plain, between Trimbak and Anjaneri, aro a monastery 
nr with and a pqnd called tho Prayag tirlh where the Nirbdni 
Goaavis live. It was from this monastery that the procession of 
naked ascetics used to walk to tho KnsMvart reservoir in Trimbak 
village* The men walked three abreast with banners Hying and 
gold and silver trumpets blowing, while crowds looked on in 
admiration. Besides the Sirbjinis ether wandering ascetics conic 
from all parts of India to tho great twelve-yearly fair, Tku=.o 
aro Ximujims, Hab&nis, Udnsis eld, and now, KnnpliAt&s and 
TvirmsilAa. Except the NirmAlAa all these classes are worshippers of 
Shiv and have each a math. The Xirmdlfa are Sikhs and Vm shun vs* 

Though the great 1872 fair passed without a crime of * p jrtimee 
earlier festivals were often scenes of riot and bloodshed. In 1 S3 7 f 
notwithstanding the presence of four ootnpnuiea of a Native regiment, 
there waa n serious disturbance. In 1SU1 quarrels arose between 
tho Ntrbdni$ and UdAsis, ns the UclAaifl imitated the Nirbdtiis and 
e tripped thomselvos naked to walk in procession and bathe in the 
Koshdvart pool The NirMms said they nbno had tho right to 
bathe naked and that other ascetics ought to wear a doth round tho 
waist* 1 ho disputoended in a fightin which etioksand stones were 
freely used. In 1S72 thixty^uvon of the BhiJ guard from five 
uoig j bearing tr^isuries were collected to moke the necessary police 
arrangoTnents. J tia chief danger of a riot was from tho rivulrT of 
the difleroQt classes of ascetic*, each of whom wished to have 
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their procession on the opening day. It was arranged that each 
procession should move at a different time of the day. One band 
of NirrmUi GosAvis from the Panjiib # who visited Trimhak for the 
first time! were prevented entering the temple and were maltreated 
by some Trimhak Bnihmans who were arrested and punished. The 
Uddsi Goauvia from Upper India made great efforts to be allowed 
to hold their naked procession, but strict orders were issued and no 
attempt was made. 

Trimhak fort* which is 4248 feet above the sestj is described in 
ISIS as on a scarp so high and inaccessible as to be impregnable 
by any army or artillery however numerous or well served. The 
hill was tea miles round the base and about four miles round 
the top. The scarp! which variesd in height from two to four 
hundred feet of perpendicular nock, surrounded the hill in every part, 
leaving no points except two gateways. The chief gateway through 
which the garrison received their stores and provisions was on 
the south. 1 The north gale way was only a single gntOj the 
pan frige to which was by narrow steps cut out of the rocky and wide 
enough for only one person at a thmo* This passage wan cut four to 
six feet in the rock! dnd had nearly 300 stop®! each furnished with 
side grooves or niches. These grooves were required to hold on by, an 
at half way up and after! was hazardous to look back down the cliff 
which had 600 to 700 feet of a sheer drop. The top was surmounted 
by n building through which a six-feet wide passage wound about 
twenty feet in the rock. The mouth was protected by a double 
gateway, from which the further ascent was through a hatchway. 
These winding stairs were Covered by the building whose beams 
crossed the stairs overhead* amt which* if knocked down, would only 
add strength to the place by burying the passage gateway, Tho 
head of this passage was do!untied by two towers connected by a 
curtai a, in which was the gateway. Tho height of the hill was not 
&o great on tho north as on tho south side* but it rose more abruptly 
and the accent was steeper. Besides the gateways there wore a few 
towers and works on different parts of the hill, but their position 
did out ecom to have been chosen with a view to increase the 
strength of Lho fortress. The magazines and almost all the houses 
of the garrison were cut in tho rock. At tho foot of the scarp, and 
at ci abort distance from tho passage leading to the north gate, was 
an old village in rains. 

Trimhak with NArik is said to have been governed by a brother 
of Itamcknndm (1271-1308) the fifth of the Devgiri Ydd&m 1 
In the Mli sal rutin histories of the Deccan, Trimhak is always 
coupled with K&aik, and it is still the practice to speak of the 
two places as Ndsik-Trimbak. The earliest known mention of 
Trimbak is in 1029 fc in the third year of Shzih Johan's reign p when 


1 Lit Fm Sicgntp 9a. Tho- cntrjuico to the aoulh-wott w.v> by a tirge m\ wri! built 
gateway, urith tm&nw nnc within tho olbnr fur n distance of about 300 yard*, tad 
uap&liniBtf in it* and bust pbiwiy to a nook « angle* formal of two 

prejertUiij orcclpkvf of tho hill, completely wcuriog tMi gitowty from buy e float of 
•rtUleiy, Phmu tho toym and battlement* of tha gateway all approach to it wu 
inijvirr-^Lliln and lijptbaui. Msr&thji and FtmdhAri SuriiDUuy, 1 iS. 
fLalti/i Siega, IS. ? Wihon a Marine Collcctbu {2nd Etl) G3 h 
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a force of 8000 horse was sent to conquer* N&sik, Trimbak* anti 
Saugnmner. 1 Ia 1633 mention is made that the Ahmadnugar op 
Xiftamshalri commandant of Trimbak fort offered his service* to the 
Hogbab* In 1635 a force of 8000 men was sent against the fort* 
of Junnar, Sangamuer, Nfeik, and Trimbak, 1 In 1086, after his 
defeat at Milmlt, Shiihji agreed to deliver Trimbak fort along with 
Tringahidi Rnrishehflodmgftd, and others, to Kh&a Zud^d, tiro 
Moglial general. 4 About HiflO Trimbak (Tirtnck) is mentioned ns a 
Hub-division of Sangumucr which was a district of Aurangabad, A 
manuscript quoted by Qrme> apparently of Moghul times, describes 
the river Qanga as coming frqm the Konkan hills on which Tirraak 
ia built, passing through the middle of the Sangamnor district forty 
miles (20 kits) to Gnlslmnabad or NAaik* Numbers of Hindus from tbo 
most distant parts are said to come every year to Trimbak to bathe 
on the day the mm enters the sign of the Scorpion. Every twelfth 
year the multitude was much greater and some came on every day 
of the year. The pilgrim tax yielded a large mm and belonged to 
the commandant of Trimbak fort. The rock out of which the Gangs 
Springs bad been fashioned into a cow*b mouths In 1682 AurangEcb'a 
generals advanced from Aurangabad to Nasik-Tirmek, near tho 
source of the river Ganga, and their detachments reduced soveial 
posts on detached hills* In 1684 one of Sziinhhiji'figenerals gained 
leave to go with tho troops under his command to bathe in the G&nga 
at NArik-Tirmek, as according to their belief every Marat ha was 
bound to wash at least once a year in the Gtmga, and in preference 
at Nlmk-Tirmck. 7 In 1716 Shdhu demanded that the Moghah 
should restore Trimbak fort to the MaiAtbas, 6 The demand was 
refused and the fort seems to have remained with the Moghals till 
1720 when tho whole of Kk&ndcsh passed to the Ni%&tn* v In 1730 
the fort was captured by Kolis* 10 but the NizAm recovered it and 
held it till 1752 when it was taken by a Manltba officer. 11 In 1750 
Tiaffimthakr mentions Trimbak as a good fort on tho Iwink of tho 
Godavari. 1 * In 1767 Trimbak is mentioned ns part of the territory 
which MAdhavrav Fealiwa agreed to give to his uncle Raghmmth 
RAo u In a revenue statement, prepared from Martitha records of 
about 1700, Trimbak is entered as a sub-division in tho Sangamner 
district yielding £348 (Rs* B4S2). 14 

During the Marittha war of 1818 Trimbak, Rijdbaiiynnd Mdteguon 
were tho only Xasik forts winch offered resistance to Colonel 
McDowells force. Marching from Ndsik on the 22nd of April 
Colonel Me Do well 1 s detachment halted btj f way to Triuibakj whllo 
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the engracers weui ahead to reconnoitre and summon tho fort to 
smrcnuor* Aa tho party approached the village of Tritabak the 
enemy loft it rand opened firo from the guns on tlio north side of 
the fort which wore numerous and well served. They afterwards 
undo P sally on the party hat wore at once driven bade The 
game e Toning a roconunisance was made of t he sooth gateway which 
wits on tho other side of the fort and at a considerable distance 
from the village. The commanding engineer Lieutenant Da vies 
recommended an attack on the north gate, 1 The plan of attack wan 
to silence the fire of the enemy's guns, particularly those which bore 
on the ruined village, and for this purpose to erect a battery for the 
heavy ordnance at the northern side of the bottom o! the hill, then 
to occupy and form a lodgment in the village at the foot of the 
north grate* to erect a battery in the village for four rix-pounders 
to batter tho gateway, and thenco to carry tho guns up to tho 
gateway by hand as had been done at Rajdhalr fort. At the short 
distance of about 100 yards it was hoped that tho towers and 
curtains of tho gateway might be demolished, and that the troops 
might advance to storm tho breach under cover of the fire of tho 
batteries and of musketry from tho post in the village. At all 
e vents, it was hoped that a lodgment so iintnediatcly under the 
gate way would alarm the garrison and induce them to surrender. 

To cat off from the enemy all hope of escape by tho south side, 
rand to distract their attention* two six-poundcra and a howitzer 
were detached and established m high up tho hill and as near to 
the south gate os tho nature of tho ground allowed, 

Tho attack began on tho 23rd, At eight in tho morning the 
detachment took its ground before tho fort, and the whole of the 
in trenching tools and materials collected for tho siogo wore carried 
into tho village to tho placo chosen for tho engineers store. At 
four in tlio evening a detachment of fifty Europeans* fifty irregulars, 
and 150 horse with two ab-pounders, marched from camp to take n 
position opposite the south gateway. With them was a working party 
under an officer of engineers, consisting of a small detail of sappers 
and miners, thirty pioneers, and fifty littor^bcarors, provided with forty 
wicker-cagos or gabions and 2000 sand bags* A battery for the two 
six-pounders and a place of arms for tho troops were prepared 
during the night* and one of the gtms was carried up and placed in 
battery. For the operations on the north side a working party was 
got ready of half tho corps of sappers and miners, fifty Europeans, 
LOfil i ttcr-be&rcrs* and abou 1100 Imca rs. As soon m i e. was dusk, tho 
battery rand place of anna were laid out, and when it grew dark tho 


1 Tho tea&MU for tk tinanijcr'ffl eb&tw were, that ftlthatigh tho wwnt to tho 
north gale wmi tfiure Hlifftcult than to tin? south goto, then* wAn hntoao lint of WOtkft 
|o destroy R * point QMt cciiHqujGii^^ uw tho (l^]tftclwQP^t liwl only feix-pouniler* 
with which to ofTwil fib reach, u it wm itapoattiblu to tarry hoarier gflia up the hiHo 
cm either aide* A scoond reason won tho rndvantago offered by tho village of Trim- 
bak anel othur nlined villages at the foot of tho ae&rp Ul cointruding battorin tnd 
giving cover to the troop*, A third reason wsf that ino road loading to the Booth hi le 
of tho fort wju im|i racticablu for gum, and tllC weli* on tbit aide bad been poura-ftt 
Lake's Sieges. VJ- Mfr, 
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Chapter XIY\ working patty advanced und began operations* 1 At twelve at night 
m Tr + t the relief lor the working party arrived in the trenches, consisting 
FLaces or interest, ^ half of the sappers and mi tiers, fifty sepoys, 400 

TmsiLAK Faux, pjou^rs^ and 200 litter-bearers. Owing to the rooky nntnro of tho 

Sfc$e t isi£» ground it was necessary to carry the earth for the battery from a 

distance- It wma deemed therefore advisable not to re Sieve tho old 
working party bat to keep both at work, end thus, by great labour, 
tho works were finished a little before daylight* and four heavy gnus, 
two eight-inch mortars and two night-inch howitzers, worts got into 
battery- During the night tho enemy fired occasionally on the 
working party from their different gunsj but no casualties occurred 

On the 24th the battery opened at daylight and with great effect, 
so that in three hours all tho enemy's gnus were silenced, and it 
was found on reconnoitring that they hod left tho mined village, 
This induced the commanding officer to attempt tt lodgment there at 
midday instead of waiting till night aa had originally boon intended* 
The working* and covering* parties for this service were ordered 
to parade at noon in rear of the work- From some misconception 
of orders the covering party advanced throe quarters of an hoar 
before tho time ordered and before the working party were ready j 
and instead of remaining quiet under cover oE the walls and bouses, 
they attempted to force the gateway and the bluff rock 200 feet in 
perpendicular height. 

The enemy opened a very heavy fire of jinjafa, rockets, and 
matchlock^, and rolled large stones on the assailants. When tho 
working party arrived they tried ip vain to establish themselves. 
At tho same time the British battery discontinued firing as tho 
artillerymen were worn out by twelve hoars' ince&sant labour and 
the working party were forced to retire with loss behind tho walla 
of the village where they remained till night when a battery for four 
Hx-pouudc-rs was completed. During tho afternoon of tho Sfird, 
the enemy, fancying fiinn the desperate enterprise of that morning 
that an attempt had really been intended by tho narrow passage, 
and believing that neither rocks, walls, nor artillery -could atop 
their assailants, lowered one of their number by a rope, who, when 
within hailj called out that the commandant wue willing t<i treat 
with Colonel McDowell, Tho usual demand of tho payment of 
arrears was tna^o and refused About sk in the morning of tho 
24th, ft JnmAdtir of tho garrison came down, and terms were 
arranged tor the surrender of the place, the garrison being allowed 
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to retire with their arms and private property. In the coarse of Chapter XIV* 

the day tha garrison turned out* There wore about 535 men, p|n CeJ oflntereit, 

Bajputs and HirfitMfl with a few Sidia or Abyssinians* It was 

arranged that they should leave by the south gate, but so well TniMru* oat* 

had it beon secured inside by heaps of stones that they were not SkiJ ^ 

able to clear a way for themselves before three o'clock in the 

a!ternooft Within the fort were found twenty-five pieces of ordnance, 

from a thirty-three down to a one-pounder, with a sufficiency of 

ammunition* 1 * 3 The loss in taking this important fortress amounted 

to thirteen Europeans and nine natives, including two officers* 

This loss was small, but tho state to which tho heavy guns and 
their carriages was reduced was a serious inconvenience. There 
were no means of replacing them. The siege of hill-forts was parti* 
cularly destructive to gun-carriages. To give the pieces sufficient 
elevation it was necessary to sink the trails into the ground. Where 
this, as at Trimbuk, was impracticable from the rooky site of the 
battery, tho wheels had to be raised on sand-hags* 

The fell of Tritnbak so alarmed the commandants of the other 
forts tlmt sixteen strong places surrendered without resistance** The 
occupation oE so many forts caused serious embarrassment* No 
regular troops could be spared, and irregulars raised for the purpose 
were unworthy of trust* The temporary use of irregulars could not 
be avoided. At the same time application was made to Brigadier- 
tiunemL Dove ton for more Native Infant iy, who ordered two 
companies of the second baLt&liou of tho 13th Kegimcnt to join 
from Julna with all expoditiou? 

Two months after the surrender of Trimbak fort, Triuibakji 
Donglift tried to retake it by surprise. Only a few men of the Kith 
Madras Native Infantry, commanded by a Sub hod dr, had been left 
in the fortress. One morning the sentries at the north gate were 
asked to admit a baud of pilgrime who wished to worship the 
source of tho Godavari* They were admitted without suspicion. 

Before ail of the party had entered one of them attacked the sentry. 


1 On enusining their piti tk artillery of the enemy wm nut found so qsif ieBtifio 
m their practice msied to ihcur. SctpfaI zhoUi that had hovn brought from Dam 
in the time of tho Mughal government warn lying about. Ekrme of raw bdnffftUed 
with loose powder, without a fnze or uiy other stopper, were run dawn wUh the 
w-iuaJi ch*rgo of irtwdor t .end fired m the Uritiik The gun gave n tlenable rejwrt* m 
the shell burst the diluent it left- the imiula. The auanilant* cullld nOt SttiafcSijO 
what w&A the cinjie of the double report oe they were never able to ue* when? the shot 
i truck or what became of it. The mouth of the gim wm tom to piect*. Summary 
ilan'iiha and Pefulhiri Wart t 1S-L 

T These ai^teen iilicos ^erv, Adit*! Ahivsnt or lvatfca, Babul a, BhAftkArgftd, 
Ghirgad, Raruh, Retua-i Kantn, KoMlwdr* Kanbka, Kivnai t Mitodk fUinnej, 
Ejtvly^i-Jsi vtya,. Trinaalvddi. and Yi&hfflk AH thefte forta won? yiaited and reported 
on by Cap Lam Uriggi immediately after their aurrender. Ammunition ami Stares w era 
found in Kantra, Fkinuej, uul Y4ghera» Ahmad [mgar •Qollector a MSii 

File YL Inwmni liisecllanoouB, 

3 Blacker h a SliTithi War, 351-323. Tho gnus tuerl in the reduction of Tnmbak 
fort were, two iron clghtoon-poandefi and two iron twelve-|^und*re F eight aii- 
pomwieTip tweiah ^sneh and two five and & half inch mortars I wo eEghtdncb and 
two five ami a half tneh howitzers. The Miimunition crpemlcd Wei ®4 eighteen' 
pound shot, vixty-aix twelve-pound shat, 111 eight-inch ■holli*. 40 live *nd a belt 
fneh jihdk, anil 2200 pounds of gunpowder, The stores used were SOQO Efliid-batfs* 
UOO gabion^ and 00 hmimst L^g's Sii^gce,, 100-106. 
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who, at the coat of his life, succeeded in closing the gate** The 
garrison, ini mediately alarmed, ovorpoworod the few who hud 
mined sdmitUiuce, ami the rest of tho" pilgrims, in the narrow 
flight of steps leading to the north gate, guile rod severely from 
stones dropped On them from above * 1 

The Brahmans of Trimbnk played a seditions part during tho 
1837 mutiniea* At their instigation a party of Bhijs and xttflitxrs 
attacked the Tritnbak treasury on tho night of the 3Eh of December 
1857, and some of the men who took mrt in the rising hid 
themselves in tho hilts round Trimbak* Tho Mils wero searched 
and among tho men who were tnnde prisoners a Thukur named 
PAndn acknowledged his share in tho outbreak and stated that ho 
and Ids people had risen under the advioo of a Trhnb&k Brdhiaan 
whom, ho said, he know by sight and could point out* Another of 
tho prisoners confirmed "this story and promised to identify tho 
Brdhiiiam Mr, Chapman, the civil officer in charge of the district* 
who knew that the rising and attack on Trimbak hud been organized 
by BmhnuiiiSp had brought all the Brahmans u£ Trimbak into his 
camp and ranged them in rows, bat no ono had come forward to 
identify the leading conspirators. Panda was called and told ui 
examine tho rows of Brahmans and find oat whether the man who 
had advised hi*'people to revolt was among them. Pnndii walked 
down the line and stopping before a B nib man, whoso Face wan 
muffled, asked that thq cloth might be taken away, and on saving 
his face said that ho was om of the Bnihrnan -. who had ponamulttl 
the ThAkurs to attack Trimbak, Then the other Thdkur who had 
confessed, was called im, and walking down tho line picked out 
tho same Brdhman. Next morning this Brdhmaa was- tried, found 
guilty, condemned to death, and hanged, 1 

Tringalvadi Fort, 2898 feet obove tho atm, stand a sue miles 
north-west of Igatpnri and four miles north of tho Thai pass* It 
wns visited by Captain Briggs in 1818* He found tho path up the 
lower phrt of the hill long and easy. The scarp of the rock was 
low and a flight of good steps led up its face* There wa- a second 
approach on tho other side of tho hill but it was purposely stopped 
with atones and earth.® In 1036 Trio gal va'idi fort is mentioned 
among the places which S hdhri] i, B h i vfij ?s father after hi s do feat 
fit Miiliuii in Thdiui was forced to tmko over to the Moghuls . 1 
TringalvAdi 13 one qf tho iixtecu fortified places which siuTtiudered 
to tho British on tho full of Trimbak in April 1818,“ TritiguUddi 
has several caves and a ruined temploof Bmlimndov with a Sanskrit 
inscription dated a.d. 1844 [Shak 12bt>) * 

Vaghera, about twenty-throe miles north-west of XYmik and about 
teu miles north of Triiiibak, is a furt nml WI) station, 381:2 feet 
above sea level. It dillerg from most Nd*ik hilt-forta m Sts waring 
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and conical shape* * and in being almost all covered wifcli gras3, excerpt 
qu the west* where is a very steep descent 1 Captain Briggs* who 
visited Yaghera in ISIS, rode without difficulty to the foot of the 
scarp* where were a few houses occupied by part of the garrison. 
The way up the scarp was steep and difficult* It led to two 
tolerable gateways the enter of which had bastions. The water* 
supply in the fort was ample- Them was no want of t hatc hed huts 
lor the garrison* but them wero no bombproob for ammunition or 
provisions- 1 Yaghera is ono of the sixteen fortified places which 
surrendered to Colonel MeDowelPa force on the fall of Trimbak 
in April I8!S* S When it was taken it bad a large quantity of 
ammunition and stores.* 

Yam, thirteen miles north of Dindoriand about three miles south 
of the SapUshring hill, was o nce the head-quartet of a petty 
division. In 1881 it had a population of 3102, chiefly traders and 
Brahmans. 

The earliest mention of Yarn is us Ynn in a coppor-plato, dated 
A,n, 930* of the IMshtrakuta king Govinda IIL S The old site of 
Yuiii is said to have been at the base of Ah Ivan t fort* abont five 
miles to the north-west of the present site, According to the local 
account* about AJ>. 1178 (Skak lt00) Gaupatr^o J amir-dan* the 
Moghal eommuodant of Ahivunt fort, seeing that great injury was 
done to Yaui and its people by cannon balk firod from ALivant 
fort on Mehvrtais and other freebooters* settled Taui cm if a present 
aftO, mid built n small fort to the west of the new settlement. In 
1 780* when the Kdsik forts passed from the Moghals to the MarithAj, 
Dhodnp took the place of Abivunt, and the peoplo of the village of 
Ahivaot went ami settled at Vani, greatly increasing its population. 
In a statement prepared from ftlardtha records, abont 1700# Yana* 
perhaps Yani* appear^ as tho head-rqtinrters of 3 sub-division of 
Sangamner next to Kisik with a yearly revenue of £11,710 
(Ha. 1*17,100) « 

Near the fort built by Ganpatruo was a email reservoir and a 
temple of Mnh&lnkahmi. After the temple fell to ruin the imago 
of Makfilakshmi lay In the fort till, when Vani ceased to bo tho 
local head-quarters* it was taken to Nasik. To the east of Vani is 
a temple of the Saptashring*niv&ini goddess. The goddess is 
believod to have come from tho top of Sd^t:\shring to help such of 
her devotees as cotild net climb the Saptasnring hilL The present 
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* Tho dukitlj were* OF arms nil guns, IGG nninketi aurl InypbAt^ HM gun- 
rttrt firliHiM j af Miiti fttiitlm 800 I-ujwI jinj^E tiidli, Mvcnty-niim cftTlTklgU 

ben pwte. m kxrfmAj) of gunpowUr, £*3 round Shut, miiy K«n chum* forty.twa 
fhari'sm of gnncj mull turn lnfga Ui tit Uia. OF mUOlrlEAneoai nrti^ik^ Slicri.' wera Slihfu 
Imas^i one of gold weighing Iw-finty-oight bulA* ■wcrtli ihon-it (ItH. &6G)i &tul tvfii 
flf alver T w warth £4 fkjtti. 43) th& other £1 2.*. (IU 11} i 403 rni jackutfl, 
thirty blao twbra, eight *taud« ril culaimv, fernr drum*, fifty-nil piocea oF *o&p> 
otpentu atnl hloe knuitliV t<juLi, ami an ultl kut Appemlix to Captain Briggs' 
Hepcrt* 

* Jour, R, A, So(Old Scfica), V h 332. Boc uhovis p. l$5 note 1* 
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temple was built about 1780 hy a Shenvi named Shridhar 
IjikybuiaDj the agent or ra/irrfiitiur of Gopik£bAi t tbo mother of 
MAdliavrao the fourth Peak™ (1761-177-)* who lived at Nitetk 
aiid enjoyed as her private allowance the revenues of Lhe petty 
division of Yam-Dindori. Shridhar also built two reservoirs near the 
temple and throw a dam across a small stream in the neighboiiThood- 
To tbo west of Van! is a Hemddpantt temple of Agmifcyeahvar 
Mahfidev* and m temple of TilbLAndeshvar Mahddev* the latter built 
by the same Shridhar Lakshmau. Near the Tilbbiindeshvar temple 
are three reservoirs* a dam over the Dev rivei% and a large rest- 
hones, id I built by the same Shridhar Lakshman. T hi jewels 
of the Saptashriag goddess, which are valued at about £3060 
(Ha, 30,000)* are kept at Yarn* and a large fair is held here 
every year immediately after the April Full-moon fair on Saptaghriug. 
Yam has a vernacular school and a weekly market on Tuesday a. 

At Chansdle* about eight miles north-west of Vani* is a group of 
unusually largo memorial-stonw* 1 

Vinchur in Nip had, four miles south of LiLsalgaon the nearest 
railway station* with which it is connected hy a bridged and 
metalled road* is the residence of the ebief of Vinokur, a first class 
eardflr.. In 1881 it had a population of 4890 or 431 fewer than in 
1872 + Yin char was gran ted as a military or sara njdm estate to V i LhnI 
Sldvdev/ an ancestor of the present chief, who distmguisbod 
himself at tho capture of Alima dabud in 1 7&3l It is surrounded 
by a mad wall in fair repair* and contains a few good house*. Tho 
population is chiefly agricultural* but there is a small trade in cotton 
goods + There is a weekly market on Fridays, 3 

The chief of Vinchur is a Desbnsth Brahman. He is a Brat doss 
Bavdar and a Companion of the Order of the Star of India. Ho 
holds forty-five village in Nfeik* three in Ahmadnngar, and two 
in Poona, with a population of about 30*000 and a yearly rental 
of about £7300 (Rs. /2*/0O)* lie settles without appeal such civil 
suits as urine among the people of his villages* and in criminal 
matters has the powers of n Erst class magistrate. 

Yeola, tho head-anart®** of tho Yeola sab-diviaion, with in 1881 
a population of 17,685, is n station on tho Dhotid and MndmAd 
railway, fifteen nnlos auufhof Maumad flU d JG2 mUe» north-east of 
-Bombay. 


tom P°P ulfttl0n of 17,401, Hindus 12,020, 

Mua&lmAna-iHQ, aod 525 Others. Tho 183] census showed 17,G35, 
or an mcmae of 22+. Of these 12,635 were Hindus, Wi 
Mnsalmrins, and seventy-eight Others. 


»™!rFr? nC t of ^ eola i ?* te8 tmm 1607, when one KAghoji Patil 
perbuiUiqil a number of Cm foahn to seitln W» n tf„ ■ .1 - , -1 

favourable terms. Of late™! \hZf Z 7 * th ™ , 1 lao<1 . 011 

to it, manufacture of silk Xtt™ S ^ rapidly owing 


3 See ftb (wb, ji, 1 ^ 7 , 
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roen have settled in it, noma of the Leva Knnbi caste from Gujarrft 
and others from the Nizim J s dominions. There m a largo silk 
trade employing about 7000 persons of both sexes, About £20.000 
(Ea, 2,00,000) worth of raw silk and the same amount at silk thread 
arc yearly i m prtfiA The exports amount to £50,000 (Us, 5,00,000) 
worth ol silks and about the same amount of thread. There is a 
considerable manufacture of gold and silver wire and thread, for 
which about £150 (Its. 1500) worth of gold and £2000 [Ka. 20,000) 
worth of silver are imported every year. These manufactures 
employ about S50Q people* In 1876 the exports were valued at 
about £150,000 pis. 15,00,000) * Tbe railway returns show an 
increase ia passengers from 25,805 in 1879 to 40,873 in 1881 and in 
goods from 3068 to 8424 tons. At the time of its foundation 
Yeobi was under tbe Emperor of Delhi; it subsequently passed to 
tbe B&j&a of Siltura, and then to tbo Feahw&s* M&dhavrdo, tbo 
fourth Peshwu (1761-1772), gave it and several other villages in 
military grant to Vithal Shlvdev, tbo ancestor of tbe present chief 
of Yinchnr* The present chief still enjoys the revenue o£ the 
lands attached to tbe town, but has no authority within town limits. 
Tbe town ia surrounded by a ruined mud wall and its streets, 
which are comparatively broad and well laid out, are clean and 
good repair. A municipality was established in 1858^ In 1882*83 
it irnd an income of about £2749 (Its. 27,490), derived from 
octroi duties and a house-tax, an expenditure of £1294, and an 
incidence oE taxation of about 2** 8(Its, 11). The water-supply 
is from a well with an abundant spring about a mile to the 
north of the town. From the well the water is led by a drift-way 
and piping to five reservoirs within the town. Tbo well has been 
bought by tho m uni cipality for £59 (Ea. 500) and about £900 
(Rs. 9000) have been spent in bringing the water to the town. It is 
proposed to increase the water-supply from the Khirdisati pond, 
about nine miles north-east of the town. The works, which are 
estimated to cost about £10*000 (Us. 1,00,000), will probably bo 
begun in 1884 and finished in 1886* 

The Mallogaon and Abumdnagar high-road passes dose to the 
west of the town. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional and police 
offices, Yeola haa a subordinate judge J s court, a post office, and a 
dispensary % Tho dispensary was opened in 1868+ In 1881 it treated 
7434 out-patients at a cost of £170 (Its. 1700). A market is hold 
on Ttiescfsys outside of the town on a well shaded site. It in 
attended by about 5000 people, some of whom come from great 
distances, A large amount of business is done ; during 1882-83, 
2500 head of cattle and 3200 sheep wore sold* 1 
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A. 

Abhira Kings t dynasty o! (a.d. IDO)* 1$3* 580* 
€24. 

Abkcma: Kerrey n-rLiluiiicat introduced (ISCO), 
2S3*«tW; 646. 

Account. Books : ! 3 H. 

Afihla : Tort, 4l4^ 441, +47. 

Acquisition j (1818*1676), 20& 

Ad: fort, 441, +41 

Administration = «» Land AJminiitntios. 
Administrative History : jm Hiatety, 

AgUatya : * 14 ( 6 . 18L 

Ages of People - 33. 

Agricultural Population : W, 

Ahaljab&l: Hnlkw rpuen (1763-ITDO), account 
nrni X:L|ik building of, #13 and note L 
AMr Br Atmans = as P 
Ahirgaon r place of intercut, 414, 

Ahkant r™, I3Q ; fort, 415, 441, 447. 

Ain Mok&sa : portko of thi.- cAtudA, 307. 
Akabarou : perhaps Snrsti (04. 

Alang : fort, +41, 447, 4 it?, 

AKcock : Mr J, B,, 19 note L 
Alku Palka : bOU, 420 and note 2, 

Ambegaon: Umplo, 410. 

Amboli Amb&i truck, 120. 

Auaudv&li : village, 0, 193, 416, 336. 
Andhrahhrityas £ tarty Dee™ niltn (a t\ 200 - 
A.r,, aoo), L$i, 

AnbElyada Kings t 183 wad note 3. 

Andrew ; Major* 196, 197. 

Anjaneri i fUug»* 6, 163 t bill, tert + tnaigaknr p 
ruoiinit 410-410, 4 ll r 417- 
Allkai Tunkai: paw, 131 p 1%; fort, hiitory, 
cave*, 410- 424, 450, 441, 444, 447. 

A pa ran t; or Kunkari, 163 and note 2, 63 L 
Arab i 2®; moneylwiderr 194; mercenaries 107, 
109, 314, 450-45], 450 ante 1. 

Arable Laud s DO. 

Aram : river, 10* 

Arbitration : toart, 312* 

Aspect s 2-5* 

Assessment: SLim.tr villages nwnreil (1771) and 
juh»cmlI (1763), 206 and note 5 ; aamamc at on 
u 26 —S+ 


plough and on anmeranreil plots etylod mjtnh Lii 
and tm* cr Mikd* (1616), 20Sand note 3. on 
%*«*. 20Q and note I ; Maritha iystem, 200, 210 j 
lilt-i by crop Wid not by 210 note 6 ; 

wrroy intraduend aud Government demand re* 
duot d (1*40 -1647), 211 ; Bfitiah ijatem &nd ratea 
(ISIS - 1826)* 211-213 ; apocml Hater rate abu-ti ih* 
ed wad garden wad dry-crop rates reduced 
(1833-1837), 213 ; rate* to* a high auil aorroy liegiin 
(1636), 214 i turvey rate* mErodtiBcd in Chandur 
(1840-1S42), 210 - m.m I fincteri { 1842 43) h 221 - 2±* s 
in Sinew (1843-1*45), 323, in tfitik (1844-45)* 
225-226, in Pilodn (l$4W7h 220-230, ill kill iC 
ddnj riSbyca(1340- ISfJ0) p 230-243, in Print (1865** 
24x1^248, in Hilcgaon, ftlgldn, Jiv kh llLi, :m-l 
Abbena (ti6S4i)| 2 IS• 257 l ro^-irion survey 
in plain or vdisglM (lfif71-lS76}> 257 -279,. 
Atnl m Mil orddj^TtllagH (1875-1880), 280-201, 
Ann ilia ; aLrongbold, 424 -42.5, 441, 447- 

B- 

Bdbbuliia: i®7 + 

Biglan tnwt, 4, 164, LSS, 160 ; surrey aettlement 
introduced {1S68}, 250-233; eub-divy^iia! de- 
tailji, area, rvvpcct^ cltunite, water, hiatery, land 

revenue, atoek T Ik^tdiikgx, aepc, petaplo* 390-407, 
Bahurji I title nf idaivfv, JS4 and ante ft, 

Bikirngud : f«t* 443 note L 
Bah til Alii ■ mkitH, 1S7 k 533. 

Buhula : fort, 425,441, 443 note 1, 

Humes ; Mr J. A-, T* 2-1 note ] v 26 note l * 418 
note 5*432 note 2, 444 note l p 44? dote 2, 418 
note 1, 449 note \, 450 note 1, 456 note 13, 048 
note U 

Bliirigis = beggwa, 73, 

Bijirio a Pvhws, 41 note 4. 

MMji a NAsik temple, 607-509. 

Balance Sheet: 321* 35ik 
Bsingaon a old temple, 425 # 

Binganga; river & 

BflJtkers = n®- 
Bari : pww* 13U 
Baikbandla - p^aa, 129* 

Belgcuan-kmrhe t railway eUtiun, 13S, 4S5* 

Bsldirs ■ stone-mAMfie, &7, 
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Bell metal j 153. 

Bell? e Portuguiae, 513 and note 1 , 

Be rads: W»u*€Tm, 67. 

Betel-Leafi oaltSwt»ii of. U^ ( 105x 
Bhadrakili - temple, A20-521. 

Bhagqji Naik : a rebel, io-J, 203* 204 ud not* L 
Bh&gTdnlsLL Indroji - Pandit, &4l note 1. 

Bliim td s 1 n wandering dans P G6. 67. 

BhnndardJira ■ forest reserve, 4H4, 

Bbangis 3 scavengera, 7i, 

Ehanvad: pens, J 2 S. 

Bhar&dis = beggar*, 7& 

BhAskargad j lert, 425> 441. 

Bbat; pt^i ISO. 

B hits: bftrtU*i*5. 

Bha?ar t 130. 

Bliila s <nuiy trike, 26. fil; iumwj 1 * of, 10*; din* 
tojbunm of, 202 - 204 ; rilMge witebucn (1882), 
309; criminal clastea, SH, 

Bhilkhsuid = ftm 130 
Bbcgte! loir. •!-&• 

Bhois = fia-herf, 57 . 

IhojipUI i pifiOE of interralj *2G. 

BBorgad ; w Chair. 

Bbujilna - gmin-perchST*, 60. 

Bi^ha : 200 and iltfti 4, 300 nnd aote L, 212 and 
note 4. 

Birds = ^24. 

Birth?: 343. 

Bit augfld f fort, 441, -M7. 

Blanket? ■ weaving uf, 17^ 17J. 

Blight? s tt®- 

EokotAa : Mmbl^n traJflii, 77. 

Bor or Pimpri t pn*s 
Borrowers = 117. 

Boundaries ; 1. 

Bowel Complaints t 337- 
gfn|iTn aV fi ll atria l #tttcn^ 43, 

Brahmans : 36-43 p 475 ; ratals. 201. 660. 

Br ass and Copper Workers : cast** anditum, m& 

wagea cd tridtfiiiLL'CKp ifHslid UAvd, tools, articles 
mads, H5 1 b3 p 486 4S7. 

Bridges 1 133, 

British: Admimstr^lioa (ISIS- 1381). lM-^O-lh 
^11 214, 

Brokers : 115. 

Buddhism: l&li 164 and n*do l p 607 f 623. 

Burnds s L™I*>o-&i»tfctere B 53. 

Calico printvug: 175. 

Capitalists: 1L4 P 141. 

Carpet-making ; 

Cattle Disen 50 

Cft’ffefl : 417 note 1 1 AnkasTfinkri Thlhummcnl, 
421 w J&in* 422-424 s 'Cfadiulhir Jin, 426 426; 


443 note A 445; Sitd + », 515: LukshuiisiiX 538 j 
Pin dp Um BuddhUt, iH I -030, ©44. m. 

Census Details : 33 30L 

Ceases : 212 nud notes 2 and 3 ; 213, 

Chalokyas : (A.P. 50©), 184 
ChambhArs-- tanner*, j\ w 
CMmbhAr Lena ; Jrin cans*. 426-428, 537. 
Ch&inpaner l 145 uoto 4. 

Ch^ador : puft I30 ■ bpJIdr?J gmatly undor JLiri- 
tlia ttiId, 211 j fcunrey (1^40-1842). 215- l 
rovm^n jrarvfj j!871-I374> p 2o7-2d4 ; finlulivi- 
EEOEL-t! iteLiiLi, area, tk^pcct, cllmato, wator + biitotj, 

land FtYEDU&r itix’k, hcldmgH., eropft, |Kvj|ile p H37- 
413 ; tuTi n, mini. popnUliiwtj furt, hist^iy, 423- 
4 3], 44L 

Chandor Yidavs ■. (a.d. 830*10003, m r 430. 
Cbamlrddity apnr 3 old tow 153 gLiid n>to u 430. 
Chaadrya: [»*«, 120. 

Chapman: Mr, F. B. P 2©0 P 660. 

Charles : Mc + F, L., 26 note U 

ChaihUma : fopndcr of the Kitliiawar KshAtimpfl* 
(rc. 10- a.P. 6 ), GIG, GIT, 616, 620, 

Chatarsmgh : hm SApta-britig. 

Chaolor ? fort, 431. 441. 443, 444. 

: timlur mart, 431. 

Cbaatb : tu Ms-IourtVi. 163> 207. 

CbikalTohol: temple 431. 

Chillies: 103L 
Chinch: pus, 130. 

Chip: poi»* 32$. 

Cbirai 2 \*m, 12 s. 

Chitpdvan BrahmaDJ: 40. 

Chivtia: pw, 123. 

Cholera : 206 .30i p 337 + 333 ; rites f<-r sl^mcst af* 
520^521 ; tempb ef goddns, 522, 

Christians 3 83-S7. 

Ci?il Justice : 11760-1018), 304 and pete^ 1 and 1 
Civil Bolts ; 309-311» 

Climate : 13 13. 337, 406, 630. 

Coins ■ 1 S3 and nets 5, 635 n&te 3. 515-61S, ilO, 

CS4, 

Comtuunications; Kt^U. 

Coimnunity t 33, 

Condition of the districts IB8. ISOj, 

20B, 210,211. 213,214,204. 205. 

Cooke 1 ilr H. H,. 15 nrkt<42 und 3, 2fl n»it4? I, 
note 1.640 pole 1, 640 notv 2, 663 ptrta 1. 

Cotton £ mw, 1 0 1 p 137 . 408; gwdn* lf7 
Courts : 300 . 

Craftsmen: 120. 143, 4S^1 - 480. 

Crimes and Coarictions ; 310 p 3^). 

Criminal Classes ; 313 - 317, 

Cr imin al J as Lice: 0760-1010), 501 and note* 1 
finds, 305. 306. 

Crop Area 91. 
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Cultivators: 

Currency : US. 

D* 

Daily UU : M-M, 474. 

Balhi t tillage, 07. 

Daicaiigiuigij river, 7. 

D£ngs t tract, 3 J the, or lull villa^ca, iurroy Httla- 
iDcut tod repofta (1&40 - 205 n • itc- 1.214, 217* 

230-245; rc vldoB flamy [iS|5-lS80} p L2J0-29I- 

DarRft : riTet, S, 0. 

Da-apnra: pertwpi Dwora in M Aiwa* 571, 505, 

es& 

DAVldson ? Lieutenant, aftcrwTirda Captain, £14. 
DaVIfS ’ Lit-titenant, 196. 197* 

Deaths 

Debtor! s lia, UB, 310. 

Desh - tract, 3L 

Doshmokb : W Hereditary OlTk-crt. 

De^hpande ‘ see Hereditary UlliccnL 

Dev ; stream ,5* 

DevbUi - Itatinn kni^bl p 132, 43t + M2, 

Devlins* tempW, 431*434 
Devrnkha Biihraafli - 4a 
Dllftit: fort, 441 1 147, Oil-MX 
D hangars = hordroiwi* &G- 
Dharsiikot: town, IS2, 

Dhodambe: tt inpto, 432, 

Dhodap ; liill fort, 230 unto 3 ; Approach**, village, 
naeent, fort details, hbtory t 132*436, +41, 4+4,417, 
Dhcts: ksmthoT^workerv, 72. 

DimdoriT ioniHlW-«|, 220^ s revision sur¬ 
vey (t874| £6a-£64, US75) 2S1 -3B4, {ISM> 

2&D-991; snli-divifliolial duLula, artfi, Up«t. 
cUniAte, water, hutory, bud revenue, itak’ 
holdings ernp# f people, 3&+-331 * T iytfBj 430* 
Diseases 337. 

Dispensaries 1 34L 
Distance of Courts - 300. 

Distribution of People: 27. 

Difltrict Officers; GqIImU* nad hb Mf kUiiH 

jiwgfc aw-soff. 

Disturbances : tVmt {15571, 3&3. 

Doharis : Jaatb«-warkOT, 72, 45ft, 

Del ■ pue, 13a 
Domestic A ni mala : 10-21. 

Drahh t vine, 10®* 

Dr avid Br Ah mans : 42, 

Dress - 29. 30. 

Dridhaprahdr.= Chdodgr YAdav ruler {a .D+ SOI J), 
135, m r 

Diirgddoyi : torin* (13^ r 4407b t&5. 

Dyeing : 170-175* 

E. 

Early Hindu: tribes, 20; trnl« nnUs. 125i 
libtury, IS). 


Earthen Mounds : PtachTnti, 51® ^MalhAx, 534 1 

Gnvardlmn-CbngTlpur, 530-540, 

. Education ; »m Jitrt ruction* 

Eleachi po»* 129, 

Excise Revenue : 321 -324. 

Expenses t si, 32. 

Experts : {A.o, 247) 136 j modern, 13B, 140, 

F. 

Pairs Ml, 415, m, 460, 517, 5+I p 597, &J9, 645, 

651, 

Fallows s 57. 

Famines: (13W-H07; 1701-02; L50S-1604; 153 * t 
1S33; 1845 j 1860-1163 1 LSTO-777, 105-113; 
(1SIMS, 103 j (16S9 -1630), 180; U74JJ, 182, 
Famine Prices; 103, 

, Fazl Lulfullnh t Mr,, 75 note 1, 

Ferries: 5, isw. 

Fevers - 537. 

Field Toole; 92 

Finch : EiigU.li Uardlcr'l 1610), 150, 

Fish: 24-23. 

Floods : 133, 519. G 46 , 

Forests: 16-19. 

Forts: sco Hill-fort*. 

G- 

Gaga***, i:ta 
Gaik war 1 +S not* L 

Gains. : fort. description, Hew, hittoiy, 436-439, 
441, 444. 

Gang a : «mft(«l4vaxi. 

Gatkul : ISJHb lndl m the aWn?fi of thti llc^-dLtar j 

bolder, 2(19 and eloIo 4. 

Gaundis - naaaoMt 52, 

Gant^mipntia: Andbrabhritya niter [ac 5;i* 
I S3 and tiub: Lj 544, 553, 559, 561, 011, 614, 
620 * 623. 

Gavllfl ■ cattb-brecdcra, 57- 

Gaz : a bngtli im'Muru. 212 , 213 note I. 

Geli : AnlvdwcRl (LS6®), 4+1, 447. 

G&olcgy: 11-13. 

Gh Lids is : (oiikplo mniLcbtu, 55 * 

Ghargnd : lort, 439. 441- 
Ghdtandur: j™ s 129. 

Ghat Mdtba Conntry t % 

Gliisadia : tinker^ 52+ 

Ghiidrds : iCO SaikAlgm^ 

Gboli : railway station, 430 

Girl Schools! 3®lr 
Ginut: ri^r. 3. 0 . 

Girvdn Pariabad : aunkrlt •ociety, 336. 
Glns5pool * Lb-utA'u+Hit. 2U2. 

Godivari - ri™>7'®P 466? irrigation profit 

95. 
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Golak Br Ahmana : 41. 

Goldamid: Mr, 214. 

Gold Thread - JUS, m 

Qcndhalis : Uggarm 73, 

Goods : railway* 138.13a 
GopMs 5 htfepiii 74. 

Gora Bam: Ndrik temple., 506. 

Gosavis t beggar*, 73. 490, 

Govardhan Brahmans ; 26 t 41. 

Go^ardhan Gau^dpur ^ old village* S 3 1B3„ 53&- 
541,636-637. 

Gqvind III = Rftftbtrakutn king [a -n 806), lSS r 
437, 6G1. 

Graham * Lieutenant, 200. 

Grain Advances s 419, 

Grata: 110, 

Graves ■ XArikj 534 note 1 „ 

Groundnuts: 101. 

Guavas * HE. 

Qujars s Inulcrt* 46. 

Gnjatdt Brahmans: 4a 
Guns: old, +43 r 450. 

Glirava S drummcre, OL 

H. 

Hailstorms: 14 note 4 , 

Ualomdra: shoemaker*, 72. 

Halviis - rarotfciMst-solliCHt GO, 493. 

Haku ri - AudlHabhrUy* rater [hx\ 70}, 590, 611- 
614. 

Eanm&nt ■. pw< 131* 

Harisll ; f*rt s 439, 411, 143 note 1 , 447, 
Hamhctiandragadl; fort, 447. 

HArsol ■ #ttohwi»* in T {1057 - 1050), 201, 202, 

Hatgad: tott § m, 441, +5& 

Hemddpant*D*vpri Yid*? miwtcr(137l 430S5 
ISO m& note 2. 

Me ary 1 Urataaintj 190.200* 534 noto L 
Hereditary Officers t 209 and notes a «un! 6, ail, 
Hetkaris - hvabundmaii* 49, 

HijdttS : GtintJ^bJi 5£. 

Htll-fcRtA *- ert4t*fl granted to their OOOUiundntl 
in MorAth* times, 210 and note 3' subdued hy 
the Britiib, 210; detail*, diittri^ion, history, 
rctti-ii nH, 441.444. 
gill : Major Gmt), 196. 

Hing nO t wwd.c*rrod lautiaiL of, 494-405. 

Mialop - Sir TbomM* 105. 

Hifltorf - Politkcd, early Hindu (h.c. 200-a. n 
1205), Mi™lu^ana (1205.1700), ttaritbi* (1760. 
18IS), Bntkb (1010-1902), 161-004- Admini*- 
(rati™, MBHiltnlll, Mnrtttha* 207-011 ; Britkla 
K3inAgvJnn*it (1018 * 1802), 213,- 303; atinuuarj gf 
Britkh rtvcDiic history, 211 , 295. 

Hodgee i Llcntentini, Iff?. 

Maiding ? w>- 


Bomba : p*s», 129- 
Hospital i 340. 

Houses ; 27-29,492 49& 

Husbandmen : G0 r 143, 402. 

L 

Igatpnri - 132; lab-diraaciuLl detail*, trfs, aitpeet, 

ell mate, water, history, land n'tomw, itodc, 
holdfttgiv crop*, people, 370-374: origin of Ihu 
fUUftO, 414 note I ; town, railway station, work- 
mtkLip, 414 H45. 

Immigration r 2S> 27- 

Imports : (3rd century i.d.) 13G ; modem, 133, 
I3H> 140. 

Indian Millet 
Indigo dyeing : 170, 172* 

Indrai : fort, 441, 445, 447- 
Infirm j the, 30- 
Infirmities : 34 L 

Inscriptions i 410, 424, 436* 43ft, 437 and ti-«tc 
1, 436 not« 6, 440, 449 and nutc 4,458 # 461 and 
note 1, 501, 505, 507, 510, 517, 532, m* 042 639. 
643, GOO. 

Instruction s 32D 336. 

Insurance; 115- 
Interests 117* 

Intoxicating Drags : 323. 

Investments 1 114* 115. 

Irrigation j 93. 

Ivatta : aec Aid vuaL 

J. 

Jailo; 

Jambutk?: tcmplo r 445, 

Jangama t Un^.iyat prictLs, 74. 

Jita = Ifihf inrt ra, 59. 

Jatmali : pww, 129, 

Jay : Iiaia, 130. 

Jaykhcda? survey h iulcment uitrMne&d (^9), 
253-257 ; ulti heaii-r|uartont, 445. 

JSWB; S5. 

Jhorega ■ oldmb-dividunoJ hcAd-qaarten, 445. 
Jingars: i^llem, 51 
Jogis: beggars, 74. 

Johdris: iewenen, 55. 

JoshU : 74. 

Justice- Marktlia Eyatem (l7GO-1813)i -W>S and 

note# 1 and 2; BritUh (1310OS03), 307-313. 

K- 

XAeh an: ptaa, 130, 

Eachna: fortt 442* 445 - 440. 

KadvaHunbia ; leaver#, 53, 

M dvai liver, S, 9. 

: MiiKalmAll p •i^r-makem, 9K 
Kahdrs: fi^betra, 57, 
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Haikidia' early tribe, 65* 315. 

KalailirS : lin tiers, 57* 

Enkls: Uqm*r-»Eeiii, 60. 

Kak RAm s Norik tempi*, 516 31$. 

TT ftlfi ii : story of, 445. 

Kalsubni = hilt, 441, 446 447. 

Ell van i lUb'ilivi&tDdul d e tails, Area, mrpect, 
clifnasa* water, Mutofy, land Warn** steak, 
lintilmgSj, craps, people 394- 399 ; town, 447, 
K4m4thlj ,: libouran, 50 . 

Eamlvisdir- Hanttha government mh-di virion*] 
officer c t mimlatdAr, SOf; revenue- firmer, 210. 
Einitdiifi t Bdhnuos, 4!^; hnabainlniiina,, 40. 
EuncMtt: pasa. l2S d 130, 

Eangaru = early tribe* 6L 
KAnhira: tort, HI* 446. 

Eaitkrdla = fort, 441, 448. 

KtitmAv Bird hm fins : 41. 

K&nqja Br Ah maun : 42. 

Kkophitifl : bc-iqf^rw. 74. 

Kautra ■ fort,44i. 448. 

Eapdleshvar : XArik fomfdc* 513-514. 
Kapurthila: muouiuiinLi, Niirik* 510. 

Earh&da Brahman#: 4& 

Edita Btdruti: Niallc icmpls, 515-516. 

K;ig : division id buij p 2U-8 ami note 3. 

Kaaira : ccppi^cnitlu, 51, 145. 

Kltsbiina : IfiiBAlunUl (Upemg-giri*, 64. 

Kktundlh Mabadev Thattc : Mr„, 26 note 1, 
00 IimU* 1, 461 lav tv 2, 

Kasth Brahmans i 41- 
Ratim t turners, 53. 

KathiawAdig : patten, CO. 

Edtkaris - early tribe, 65. 

Edmai i fort, 441, 448, 

Eayasth.: BrAhmans, 41 ; Pnbhn5 r 43, 

Khar a vela : ®mrty Orissa king (urn. lOUJj. 61 X 

Khdtlks - butchers, 59. 

Khatria : weave m* 53, 

Khervidi - village, 440. 

KhLrdi i.r^Ftoir, 65. 

Kotedhatr: fort, 441, 4-ttx 

Kolia i early tribe, 20, 61 ; corps of, 200, 204 j 
village watchmen (1862), 207, 314 316* 

EoSEilUeb : tumbler*, 54. 

Eomtia : beggars* 50. 

Rout an is. hmdHJidmsan, 47 > Munalin&n id4ci^ 
77. 

KualitLa : waarexa, 53. 

Eothi i river* IL 
Eothtir i temple, 442. 

Krishna : Aiadhntbhritya tqIqt [fl, c. 115), 602, 
611*614. 

Kshatraps s wly KAthiAwir miens (8.c. 10 -a. n. 
200), 183 ami note 4, OH- 620. 


KuIangT fort, 411, 417, 449. 

Eulkanais : village accountant*! (IBS2), W * 

(1848), 200 and not* 5. 

Rumbhara t potter*, 51. 

KnnblB : husbandmen, 2rJ a 47. 

Etmds : Nteik holy pools, 525 526. 

Euttlr : pus, 130. 

L. 

Labourers: 121. 

Labour Mortgage -1-1 ■ 122* 

Luce Work: 160- 
Ladcbi: 128. 

Lida : ViojitrU* 62, 65. 

Ladsuklsjifi ■ trader*. 46, 

Lnkarharaa : Mii—lmAn vrood-KsUcra, 72. 

Li khan ; pass, 130. 

Lakh eras : 53- 

Laksbmaii: f KMjl °f» ^ 

Laxnins: Yicj&rU. 

Land = di™irjn of village lands into larfie uuinita- 
Sttred plots or estates id early times and of the 
big plots into fth&rca or Ujk4* In later time*, 2ttS 
and noto 3 ; moascired in Sinuar (1771b 208 and 
note 5; ni ir*K and grcrlh^ lands, 209 Mid 

notes 3 and i * r ipread of tilb^ after l&44 r 211 i 
HUHomd M613- LSfifl), 512.2(3; how to be medr 
hnred p claasilied, a Eld asHflascJ by tho Blin'cy 
US37), 214 ; mlnro|wd and asaeased flS4l> lS70), 

21© 291 - r tillafic (IS30 13S2) T 293t m 
Lund Administration : 3)5-303 1 Eugliib 
Hilioti {1613-15781+ 205 s territorial ehastagvs 

(1813-1675), 305-2061 «kiiniRtrativn staff (1SS2) 
2013-207 ; Mujwlman ned Maratba time*, 307- 
211 ; liritilh management (IS IS -18321, 211 'H)3 ; 
British rev tune history and eouditLiju (131 ? 1862), 
211, 294+ 295 i chiiege* (!Sl8-16^b 211^131 
drUils (1818-1840!!, 213-214; land ft van nn 
(1813-1840), 215-216 ) *.srvey (1B40-1870b 214 p 
216, ^17 ; Bur^'ey settlemvot in the Etatk plain or 
villages (1640-1847)* £17-230; ittnrfly hU 
tl*mvnt in the NAaLk bill or i/driy VllUgis (1640- 
1300b 230-245; purvey aottkluunt in IViut 
(1665) Mid in Milf^n, Baftlin* JAykhcdft, and 
Abbott (1860^1669), 245 257 ; rnviaion survey 
m plain Villages (4071-1876), 257-279 ; rwisluii 
survey In bill village (IS75-360-291 ; 
survey Multa (1840-1862), £61*295; »«ifa 
report* (1850-ISSSb 208-303; td%e find land 
ernauD (1550*1802}. 303. 

Idmd ea = 1 ^ 

Land Beveunfl : 321; see Rerun uo. 

Laud Sales : 116* 

Language - -^7- 
Ld mlyaoii - town, 4 dO. 

- Lt! V & Kunbis - n-^aversj 53, 663. 
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Libraries: $31. 

Lingina i f»rt a 443 poto 1- 
Lingiiyata : tadm, 40+ 

Liquor : nADobcbin of, 322, 323. 

Local funds : 326* 327. 

Locusts ■ ^ 1 aS2> r 211, Ml m 

Lowers : lilac kroiithn , 51, 481. 

LoB-dris : wtfri^ra, 53. 

M 

M acan Colonel, 200. 

Macdonald : lisat-Cekiwl* 195, 196, W* 
Hackrnn : Mr, F. a* 127. 

M&dangad - fp^ 450. 

Madhyandln Hr .4h mans: 3J - 3D t 
Magisterial Staff: 313, 

MdMjU : p«a. 128. 

MAhnli t 447, 656, 660, 

Mabimidi : McualtiiAn coin, 450 and note 3. 
Mai trdygjil Brahmana : 41, 

Malabar is ' Mmilinfa tzaden> 70, 

Malcolms SjtJ ohn, 135. 

Mfl lcgflon! pin adored by Arafe, 107 ; «iar- 
*ey settlement introcIuoftt'S £ 1 248 - 250; sab- 

divisional detailBj tiMS, aspect, climate, Water, 
totally, land revenue, st>sk F hold iu^h p crops, 
people, 245-349, 441 ; town, tort; siego <!&!% 
4J50-4M. 

Malik Ambar - Ahmidnagar minijter (4,0+1600- 
1620), ISO; tola m wuroutBut*, 203, 

MdUs 1 hushandinL-Q, 47, 

MintllftvE - bc^-an r 73. 

Mings: ikpressed cute, 71 l Girod!*, inata- 
charmers, 72. 

M&Ugria: pa**, I2S. 

MinUtptuij: fort, m m 
Hamad ; river, 10 
Munmdd i town, 437, 

Manure : 95. 

Mansur gad! s tort, 3fc note 1. 

Hafatbaa; hiiitamlimsi, W, 49 Ami h'jbo 1 ; 

ruk-ra tlTOO-lSlS), 194-105- 
Manitho. inroads : (1670-1700}, IOT102. 
M&rkand pn« T 130. 

Markets ■ 141. 

Markbadi : p™* 123. 

Markiuda: fort, 133 and note l* 441, 417, 437. 
Mar 1 ? a ilia ■ Brihmans, 43 trad urn, 44 t 45 r 
Materials3 kr tfJLfiik administrative history, 
203 notfl h 

Maury a : rakra [nr. 320 - a. d, 300) 182 note 1. 

M avails : tJoccsm wUlm, 200. 

Mcshris t trader*, 45. 

: dapresaeii taste, 07 ; tillage meMengehs, 

a®. 


Millet: crop, OS. 

Minerals: 10, 

Mint: Chitidor, 420. 

Miras : land held by hereditary tenant*, 200 and 

note 4, 

Modlia : Hhoumalcerej 72, 

MoljO : jWAt, 120, 130. 

MokAsa: portion uf the rAjufA, 207 . 
Moneylenders: 116,211. 

Montgomery : liffllLGttfirel, 200. 

Mora : fort* 458, 4i>iO H 
Mordant; past, 120. 

Moropant Pmgle : Slilvlji*H general (1071), 423. 
Mosam: river, 10. 

Mountains; 5-7. 

Movements i 30. 

Mulan t pws, 130. 

Mulber 3 bill-fort, 010 note 3, 441,444 ; distail^ 
description, toistnry, 457-460, / 

MuHAlUB - Mnsalmin traders, 7S, 

Mnnd : iliviiSon of buik, 20^ md nqta 3. 

Mimicipalitic3 s X'7-32S, 

Humm : pa«, 130. 

Mnritdhar Mandir t N'l^Lk temple, 300. 
Mualntfaia: 2^, 7d^jralm tUW- 17C0to IS7- 
189. 

Mutiny : (1857-1350), 101b 2W. 

N* 

Nigli : erop, 09. 

Nagpur I temple, 4C0 r 

NuhapAna: Part him SAtrAp fn.c. 10-10), 182 
mHA 4 ami 3, 571, 573, 374, 576, 578, 611, 
614 - 620. 

Naikftna ; *ee Kn^lsfuin. 

Naikvdris - M uimLc»4n nerrwilu, 83. 

Naital S f»irj 460. 

Namdeva ■ devote, 30 note 2, 

Kampur : kir, +G0. 

NduaghAt: atutnes, 611* 

Nindgaon : aiEb.4ivi!iLi>ntd detail* i area, a^ctp 
elin:4tc, water, history, bad revenue stock, 
holding*, cmpa r [^ple, 349 -35^: town * i&MtiL 
Naudivdles t boggart, 75. 

Nandur i temple, 461, 

Nansi : pats, 123u 
Kir: stream, 7, 

Narnshaukar - MarAiha Eenurnl, 451 aiid note l j 

b'A-Mik temple of, 610, 

Ndsardi : river* 8, 50L 

Maik: 181 luulnot« 2; tmrv*y (1344 43)* 223 
226; reviibn Survey (I874J 270.^4,(1876-1873) 
2^4 - 2S3 p tuli'di vukna] detail*,, uea, asjteet, oli- 
n&ate p w ator K history, bad revcniic, ntciek, hoM- 

mg*. oops 374-381 .jtown, dsicription. 
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view, climate, tUti* tetomi drainage, tCl 4+T7; j: 
dlvulcni, ■nb-divwioiii« f suburbs, JC8-47* ; pn >u ~ j 
]»tit}lh tlaily Efi’ r living iluUila, 473-^1 S bousGSp j 
torrjud-serving, Hingne'* mansion, 4^*2. ^ 4 {KJ; ronda, . 
gntflJ. trader market*, dio|w P 406*490* m ^ 
na^unifntp muuicijmlity, night-mil water- J 

suwh r dr£unigt, 500-W2; Um^m r MMC&utitotT* 
AuUilh' DOS 521; bathing-plK*, hn\y pod*, V22- I 
&2fl ; pilgrim» p ecrcFii&nies. ^acetic*, 527-531; 

JI U. u almAu rcmaini, other of Eflthreat, hi** 

tnry, 532-537 ; ncighboartkoodH Daaara pavement, 
Ta[KiVIUl r CiflVifilhifl yKigSpnr, watcrfal! T obi [ 
bnria] mound, S«mh.Tar** temple, 5&7-541 j s 
Pindq CutgI) 541 ■ S30. 

Native Practitioners ; 34 (K 
Nftjdongri; rattwmy aUtit?n fc 636. 

Newspapers - 23k 
Nhavis i W1*=™ f 5& 

Niktimbhavansbiis^ Hloda dyo*aty {lOWM&Mb, 
IBfiL 

Niitoithesbvar ■ temple, 3o3j 511- 
Nimbayat ; vilUgc, ti3& 

Niphddi r^viium mnroy L1S7I)* 257-2C0; 

diviwoTwI tktuh, Bt«a, aspect, climate, water, 
hLikiry, land EfeVCBam Block , lieMingii, cropa, 
people, -Oi ■ 304 ; town, 639+ 

NLralis; weavers, 53. 

Nitrates t 13, 

Nitre making £ no. 

Nnttall t Gunccrf. 200, 501 ami iKdeS, 

O- 

Occupation - W. 

Offences t 313; 3*0, 

Qjhar Tambot: ca nsl, 01. 

Ornaments: 30. 

0gvAlS : tradiira, +5 ami n'Jte 4. 

OtdrLs i metal-moulder* + 52 * 

B 

PiM&is - btwbandnHM p 40. 

Paik: bullocb, 137. 

Faithnn i old trade marfcj 1315, 181 + 

PalasviMr j»»* 123- 
P&lktodt uandtOl. 

F&lahe Brahmans: 20. 

Fancbayatfl : 301 and n&te 2- 

FniicEr Atneshsaj ; N flm*k temple, 505 ■ 500+ 

Fsindn Lena Caves ■ deKnpti«j, view, MI -542; 
cav-ea L-Ll., bwriptien 1 P 512-514; cave III*, 
514.510, Imiiipfcb in 2-Tip S4S-581 ; ct*™ 
jy.VL, iuhcriptirm 6 P 562-5(14; cave VIL T in- 
wripticaT, cave VUL, tuciip^m 3-9, cave 
IX. f 5(35-507 ; c*vts X* iuflcnptimifl 10-1^ 587* 
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5SO; eave XI., Iitscriptico 10 K c* f e XU- «*- 
PcHjition 17, 550-582; ***** XllL, XIV., 
XV.p XVL, XVH r iBeuriptHHi 18, 5S3-5SS? 
cave XV III, bacriiitioni 10-21, 569-501 i cave 
XIX., hwcHptmn 22, cave XX., beedptirai 
23^24, MS-507; caves XXL-XXHX, 503* 

603 ; injsriptluu 25, cite XXIV 1F 
20 -27, rm-Mti ; rcmaikt, p^wgraphyp history, 
order of cave#, g^ni^hy* C06-030. 

F&ngnlB; besgKip 75 + 

Fanjdbla 2 weaver*, 53. 

Fdnjan; viver, 10, 

Paper-making: 177-170+ 

F&r : atr&nnlp 7. 

PardesMs : Br4hmm* > 13; kbauvera ( 57. 

Fardkadi: v ^, 131 - 
Pardhis : bunler*, 59 
Farits i waahermei3, 58, 

FarsU = 8^ 

Fas odi : village be*i1mini T i cnwlument*, 2CK3 note 5* 
Passes = 

Paasengera ; r^ilwiiy, 138,1W, 

Pa tils i village h«ulin+ l il (1881). 306* 20? } 

209 ftu.l note 5: tuvcirntt furmcra, 310. 
Pitbarvats ; *tont*c«ttert, Sit 
PatOdA • surrey (1M8.41), 220-230; «riiian «ur- 
vcy 274-m 

p.it tab : rtroa^wU, fit-lW. 441, 447. 

Eatvekars: ctafteiuMi* 53- 

Pcddlara : H2. . _ ( t 

PtiBt' chief. 100; aorvey Mltlcment in^ftdtieol 
(1805-06), "45-219; sub-Jivi.^nal OtUils, area, 
miuct, climate, water, land «venue, 
holdings, Crop*, i*oplc. Watery. 3S1-3SS; town, 
dirtilrbancc, 2, 301-202, 8S4-3SS, 630. 

Pendb&m; laHodwi^, S9,193.210, 211. S14. 
Pilgrime: o; N T *»it, 527-531 j Tnn;bak t 
Rmpaldaia pst.. 13 °- 
Pimpalgioo Basyant; 

Pimpri Sadr-ud-dus t temb at, 44o, GOT. 

Pinjirda; SU^min *- 

Pirjddas: liuaitotopritete, 70. 
pj Sol : 439 , ie*t» 640. 

Plantains: 103. 

mSf Ma^Sa ^tete, 317-313; Britiah, 319. 
tost Offices; 135-130. 
tot aloes ; 103 and a«w h > w - 

>°rlS'trta. , X'»l®.««’• 

SS’.'SSiTa. !io.-u. 8W. w. '=• w. 

"SI 2S2, 303, 
private Schools; 333,334. 

Pulses: 100. 
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Fnlutadvi VELsishtMpntra ; Andhrabhritya ruler 
(^5 -aj), 17)* 644, KK, 557, C01 n 611,620- 
623* 

Pupils by Race: 330-331- 
Futlmrji Haik : & rebel, 200 . 

R. 

Ragboji Tnmbak Saimpi Mr.* 26 note 1 * hI 61 
not* 2, J6 .p, -171, fill, 510. 

Rahnd j pa*i P 130. 

EiJiHlii: paas* ISO, 

Rahudvidi: pass, 120. 

Railways = 132-133; station*, 133; traffic, 133 j 

m 

Rainfall t X 14, m 

BaJdhAir; fart, L96. 441.442 uutvS, 445,447- 
Eajapur: pw, 130. 

Rajputs : hmbandmtn, IS. 

Rdmeshvor s ftce KAr mt u m kir^t Tempi*. 

Samoa liis " wakJunen, 72, 

Sams ay : Mr. W,, 57 not* l h 42Q note 2 P 424 note 
1* 442 note 4, 446 cote 3. 

Rimsej : hill-fort, 210 note 3 ; description, his¬ 
tory. 441, 442 not* 3 P 447. 041 - 642. 

Rashtrakut as ? *h Sittok. 

Eatangad : fort, ( 42 . 

Edthodfl : Dfcttan rtilart (A, tv 300-970), )Si 
Rivals e weaver*, G3 + 

Riviya Jivlya: fort* 441. 447. 642. 

Rdy laiai - AnHhrMa king [sjk 1300]. 187. 
Readers and Writers; 330. 

Reaping - Oft. 

Eeljfils 1100, 

Records £ turned in Mai fort, 20S and note C. 

Registration £ Sll. 

Religion 5 33. 36. 

Reservoirs 3 GO* 

Real-houses t 133. 

Revonne; (Lil 849 40), 214-216; 11S4Q-1&7S). 

203-224 : (18504882)* 303. 

Re ve 0 ne and Finance £ 321 ■ 

Revenue runners 2 210.21 i + 

Revenue System: Mard^a, 207 21) j British 
(1813-im, ill, 213 ■ (1803-1937), 213-214. 
Rice 1 step, 00- 
Riota: (1M3 P l&TO. lM-t» 

Rivers s 7-Mt 

Roads t 113. 12-1-127. 197, 102. 

Road Traffic - L ^0< 

Robber Bonds sfcll. 

Rotation £ cwp, 07. 

Rttdraddffiau £ Kathiawar Kuh&tmp [a.d + ie- 
*.D, 41) 1S3, CIO. 017.6i e.G34. 

s. 

SafRower t dyeins. 17 2’ 175. 

Silly idr is : nwun(ain raago, 2. 


Salk Altars : MutalinAn Mtcksmitli?, 81. 

Siler : fort, M t, M2 note 3, 414, 453, 4 SS. 

Sdli a r weavers* 

Sap tush ring i MQ f temple* uiMiiofra, foir* ■ 
€46. 

Sardo&hmnkbi s 192 j Martha claim to a tenth* 
207 . 

Sir vajanik Snbhds t Pblitieal Msccin^Mii, 3K- 

334 

Satina £ fowli, 646-647. 

Sitira Rijns £ 48 noi* l, 

Satavdkanas ; ae* Andhra bh ri ly fu„ 

S.’tUuUa £ mountain i_riiiv£«, 2 d 5. 

Satti £ p^, IS*. 

EAval s p»** 12$. 

Saving Classes t 114- 
Sdjkbeda: town, 647. 

Schools: 329. 

Season Reports ; 233 p 214, 295-303* 

Sects £ k< Religion, 

SelMri s mountain vaugo, 5. 

Bell: pm«.H»p 13& 

Sharanpnr: CfcrUtiin aett lenient, 85-97i 63* . 
-542, 

Shenvi Brahmans; 41. 

Sheri £ land*, 209 and note X 
Shimpis £ fiO p SL 

Shir £ |mwb p 122 . 

Shirsari £ pwi 130. 

Shiviji £ m, 121. 439. 442. 45$. 

Shivar £ memorial stftPM and port* at F $47- 
Shopkeepers £ 142, 

Silcock: Mr, H- F.. 417 noto R 420 m lts 2. 652 

not* 2, nnto L 

Silk Stuffs s (1200). 192 and aobP 6* 

Silver Thread : 164467 - 

Silk-weaving: iMimlaietiiwm, de*c:nptioii of silk- 

dyuins, *iitllg T WKpb^ weaving. ipplliiJBCc* a 
*rtbka f 143. 1^462. 

S Lmuka Satavahaue. e Andhrahliritya fonmlw 

(«.f?430) ± fill, 612, 613,614, 

Sliuar : tnoMured (17711 wid -n*™ d (17S9J# 
and not* 5 i survey (1*43-1345). 223-223; wvi- 
atou survey (1874). 264-270; snb4lvi*iottld 

dttwlij area, uped, dimnts, wntvr, hiilory^ land 
r^vtnne, stocky bolding*, uro^ people, 3t>i- 
369 ; town. t*mpfo t 186. 647 6*9. 

SiUGtLtnpha : NM tompiv, 515* 

Small pox ; 339. 

Societies: 335-33& 

Soil t 13 p OL 
Somth eu £ pa**, 131. 

Sonirs £ gold.buiLilu „ 50 p 136- 
Sonter £ Sir Frank t C.JiL* KKk 
Sowing; 99. 
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»Sri A'itakarni: Andhr&bhrttyn raler U £> ^}p 
614.1 

Staffs Administrative U8S2)i 206-207; nU*«* 
rtflfftlSIS?, m 
Stock: 0h 

Stuart: Ltentamit, 200, 

Sub-Callectorate : 306 end note l p 217* 
Sab-dlTisionJ ■ details of, 2* 345-415 
Sub-imsionad Officers : Mtalatdiii (1SS2), 206, 
Sugarcane = 101* 

Sundar-narijan 2 Niaik tempte T 503 ■ £04, 

Sup lira : 125 and onto I , 637. 

Suraahtra - KAthliwir. 163 and ncto % C30. 
Surrey 2 in Slunar (1T71)* 209 and note 5 \ ravcnae 
liirvej btrodn^i |l$36- 39). 211, 214 | in pleiu 
or d*Mk village* (IS40 1S47J P 214, 216-230; in Mil 
nr ddna YOtegos {I$40 I860). 214 217. 230-245 ; 
in Fflinli Mik^on, BAgliu, Jiykhtda, end 
Alihans U665-1860), 243-257* ranikii survey 
in plain and hilt village* (1ST 1 - 1&SOJ, 257 - 291 m w 
survey results* 201-205* 

S 11 tirs : cmrponleis, 51, 4S4, 

Sw alts ton : Captain. IBS. 414 ud note 4- 

Syedfl ; lIuHfllinliciftp 75-76. 

T. 

Tag: pwt 130 + 

Tagar : old trade mart. 130| 1S1 ana note % 
Tambata : *tfpp*rimitha, 36 s 52,, SO, 145. 

Tambolis: bitclnat-selters* 56. 

Tape-wear ng; 170. 

Telang Brahmann: 43, 

Telegraph Office s 136. 

Telia : M tLRalmaji al jiclletti 82 . 

Temperature: returns* 15. 

Temples: 416,419*430, 431, 445 f 446, 449, 458 
note 1, 460, 461. 503-S22, 644. 640, 64* a 649 
note 1 P 651-652. 660. 601* 

Territorial Change : tlS18-16iS), 205, £06 and 

nolo 1, 

tMkurflJ early till** 2$. 63, 64: Fum^no, 50 
note 2 ■ writer*. 43; 

Thai > ru«. 129. 

Thatcher: Lieutenant, 199. 

Thongoda; bfn, 649* 

Thevenot^ French traveller (1666!, ISO and note 

2,420,450. 6f7> 

Thlk* = we Tib*. 

Thrashing: 90, 

Tieffenthaler - Gemi*& missionary fl750) P 450. 
Tiki - or Thikn* dlTliion oi land** Mind note 3. 
TilbhindeehifiiT; Hialh temple* 500* 

TUvan : pas®, 130. 

Tir^'hu i name of tho Pftndu Lena Cave hdl, 633. 

Ttrgnla - lmibisdidMii 49. 

Tirtha ■ HiMflk bstking-places* 522 -525. 
u 33-15 


Thmdkft t Eldh town inb«divisiaii t 472. 535 
Tobacco i 101. 

Tolls! 134-135. 

Toran ■ pass* ISO. 

Town Schools : ^33. 

Trades (a.ik. 247). 136; modem center. III 
change 142 144, 

Traders = 141 f 142L 
Trees 1 16, 

Trimbak : town, Aspect, water-supply. f&irs* 
templrf, pilgrims* tort* liteteny, siege |I8iS) 3 210 
note 3. 414, 441, 444. 447. 640.660. 

Trirabskji Benglia: murderer of G-angArUm 
BhWzij 185,10$: capture of, (ISIS), 415 and 
note 4- 

Tnugalvidi ; fort, caves, 441,445. esa 
Triin- Tni : KO TirD^bn. 

Tale itii = «pic to * mother ot Holkar, 

(1817 k 1AL 

Tur i Crop, 100. . t _ 

Tf tier : ^lr. Fraser, his aetblccnent of the Pingn 

and tepcrtl {1841 ■ 1860) T 205 no ^ ^ 

230 245 \ 124, 

U. 

UchJii 1 see Bhimllfc 

ITltha : fallow or aorplna. 213 ante 2, 

Uma-maheBhmr j tempte, 565, 

TTmbarda = 128. 

Upri - noa-horeditary tenant. 209. 

Ushavadits ;JS*ka™awy 10), -'STl, 575,57-*. 
57t3, 573, OH-6J3. 


Vaccination : 3*3. 

Vidal * pu., )3ft 
Vadili ! ;anfl], L4. 

Vadare : norly trlbo. 65r 
Yiighad: H»enrelf, 95* 

Yagharia s P^- 

V&ghert ‘ 12S; lort. 441 a G50-B6L 

YdgbviMx: 12S. 

Yaidas = mcdielna-hawkeri, 65. 

Yaitarna - t^rer T 7* 

Vani 7 town T 001-662. 

Y aujaris - «dj tribe. 62* 

Yirlis ? tribe, 26. 04. 

Yaitideva: beggars. 75, 

Ycdi'-Ti ^itakar#! = Andhrabbritya ruler fs.cOO). 
012. 614. 

YepUbles ■ uc> - 

Yehela: p»t, 
Views i 43T, 414, 447 t 4654^ 516. 5V0. m, m. 
YidArbha: Bedtr, 1&3 afiil note S* ^3L 
YtUagW f 87 1 division Into villi gw from very 
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early timts, tktir itate (ISIS), 303 ; fotmwl In 
Ifaritlui tint, 2i0 i attached to lortl, 210 note 
3; beads of villages forced to borrow from money- 
Icuiiiins owing to exactions of I’ondMrse and 
other robber Ixanda, 211. 

Village Communities: ST, S3. 

Village Officers: llSS2)306-i»f i (18181, 809 and 

note 5, 

Village Police s 320. 

Village Schools: 333. 

Village Servants: IIBS2J. 20*. 

Vinchur : chief of, SOS ami note 3; town, 662. 
Vines = 162. 

Vinkars: v(av«n, 33,4S3. 

Vithobaf Sink temple, 512. 

W. 

Wages: 122,132. 

Walker : Captain, 202. 

Weeding ■ 6B, 

Weights and Measures; 1M- 


Wells; 13, 95, 502. 

Wheat; 93. 

Wild Animals» 21-23. 

WilsonColonel IV. E., 21 not* 1,20 note 1. 

Wind: 15. 

Winter s Mr. H, E.» 437 note 1, 433 set* 6. 

Wood-carving: 53,493*430. 

Wood’tn ruing i 15*. 

Workshop = %atpuri railway, 4+4-445. 

Wronghtons llr. K. C., 16 note 1, 

Y. 

YajnaTi -i'itaiamt Andhrabbrity*'ruler (a.d. 
33-501,393, 597,023. 

Yajurvedi BrAbmans i 37- 36- 

Years of Scarcity t ** Famines. 

Yeola: iab-divisional details, area, aspect, eli- 
mate, water, history, land revenue, stock, hold- 
tugs, crops, people, 344 ■ 357 i town* populate®* 
manufactures, 692-963, 
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